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CATHERINE. 

iiy  Ikey  Solomons,   Esq.,  Juniob. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The  story  of  "Catherine,"  which  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazines  1839-40, 
was  written  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  under  the  name  of  Ikey  Solomons,  Jun.,  to 
counteract  the  injurious  influence  of  some  popular  fictions  of  that  day,  which 
made  heroes  of  highwaymen  and  burglars,  and  created  a  false  sympathy  for 
the  vicious  and  criminal. 

With  this  purpose,  th*"  author  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  story  a  woman 
named  Catherine  Hayes,  who  was  biumed  at  Tyburn,  in  1726,  for  the  deliberate 
murder  of  her  husband,  under  very  revolting  circumstances.  Mr.  Thackeray's 
aim  obviously  was  to  describe  the  career  of  this  wretched  woman  and  her 
associates  with  such  fidelity  to  truth  as  to  exhibit  the  danger  and  folly  cf 
investing  such  oersons  with  heroic  and  romantic  quaUties. 
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A    STORY, 


CHAPTER    I. 


INTRODUCING  TO  THE  READER  THE   CHIEF  PERSONAGES   OF  THIS 
NARRATIVE. 

AT  that  famous  period  of  history,  when  the  seventeenth  century 
(after  a  deal  of  quarrelling,  king-killing,  reforming,  republican- 
izing,  restoring,  re-restoring,  play-writing,  sermon-writing,  Oliver 
Cromwellizing,  Stuartizing,  and  Orangizing,  to  be  sure)  had  sunk  into 
its  grave,  giving  place  to  the  lusty  eighteenth ;  when  Mr.  Isaac 
Newton  was  a  tutor  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  Commissioner 
of  Appeals  ;  when  the  presiding  genius  that  watched  over  the  destinies 
of  the  French  nation  had  played  out  all  the  best  cards  in  his  hand,  and 
his  adversaries  began  to  pour  in  their  trumps  ;  when  there  were  two 
kings  in  Spain  employed  perpetually  in  running  away  from  one  another; 
when  there  was  a  queen  in  England,  with  such  rogues  for  ministers  as 
have  never  been  seen,  no,  not  in  our  own  day;  and  a  General,  of  whoin 
it  may  be  severely  argued,  whether  he  was  the  meanest  miser  or  the 
greatest  hero  in  the  world ;  when  Mrs.  Masham  had  not  yet  put 
Madam  Marlborough's  nose  out  of  joint ;  when  people  had  their  ears 
cut  off  for  writing  very  meek  political  pamphlets  ;  and  very  large  full- 
bottomed  wigs  were  just  beginning  to  be  worn  with  powder ;  and  the 
face  of  Louis  the  Great,  as  his  was  handed  in  to  him  behind  the  bed- 
curtains,  was,  when  issuing  thence,  observed  to  look  longer,  older,  and 

more  dismal  daily 

About  the  year  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  five,  that  is, 
in  the  glorious  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there  existed  certain  characters, 
and  befell  a  series  of  adventures,  which,  since  they  are  strictly  in^ 
accordance  with  the  present  fashionable  style  and  taste ;  since  they 
have  been  already  partly  described  in  the  "  Newgate  Calendar;"  since 

1  I.  T 
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they  are  (as  shall  be  seen  anon)  agreeably  low,  delightfully  disgusting, 
and  at  the  same  time  eminently  pleasing  and  pathetic,  may  properly 
be  set  down  here. 

And  though  it  may  be  said,  with  some  considerable  show  of  reason, 
that  agreeably  low  and  delightfully  disgusting  characters  have  already 
been  treated,  both  copiously  and  ably,  by  some  eminent  writers  of  the 
present  (and,  indeed,  of  future)  ages  ;  though  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  immortal  Fagin  requires  a  genius  of  inordinate  stride,  and  to 
go  a-robbing  after  the  late  though  deathless  TuRPiN,  the  renowned 
Jack  Sheppard,  or  the  embryo  Duval,  may  be  impossible,  and  not 
an  infringement,  but  a  wasteful  indication  of  ill-will  towards  the  eighth 
commandment ;  though  it  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  asserted  that 
only  vain  coxcombs  would  dare  to  write  on  subjects  already  described 
by  men  really  and  deservedly  eminent ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
subjects  have  been  described  so  fully,  that  nothing  more  can  be  said 
about  them  ;  on  the  third  hand  (allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
three  hands  to  one  figure  of  speech),  that  the  public  has  heard  so 
much  of  them,  as  to  be  quite  tired  of  rogues,  thieves,  cut-throats,  and 
Newgate  altogether  ; — though  all  these  objections  may  be  urged,  and 
each  is  excellent,  yet  we  intend  to  take  a  few  more  pages  from  the 
"  Old  Bailey  Calendar,"  to  bless  the  public  with  one  more  draught  from 
the  Stone  Jug  :  * — yet  awhne  to  listen,  hurdle-mounted,  and  riding 
down  the  Oxford  Road,  to  the  bland  conversation  of  Jack  Ketch,  and 
to  hang  with  him  round  the  neck  of  his  patient,  at  the  end  of  our  and 
his  history.  We  give  the  reader  fair  notice,  that  we  shall  tickle  him 
with  a  few  such  scenes  of  villany,  throat-cutting,  and  bodily  suffering 
in  general,  as  are  not  to  be  found,  no,  not  in ;  never  mind  com- 
parisons, fbr  such  are  odious. 

In  the  year  1705,  then,  whether  it  was  that  the  Queen  of  England 
did  feel  seriously  alarmed  at  the  notion  that  a  French  prince  should 
occupy  the  Spanish  throne ;  or  whether  she  was  tenderly  attached  to 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  or  whether  she  was  obliged  to  fight  out 
the  quarrel  of  William  of  Orange,  who  made  us  pay  and  fight  for  his 
Dutch  provinces  ;  or  whether  poor  old  Louis  Quatorze  did  really 
frighten  her ;  or  whether  Sai'ah  Jennings  and  her  husband  wanted  to 
make  a  fight,  knowing  how  much  they  should  gain  by  it ; — whatever 
the  reason  was,  it  was  evident  that  the  war  was  to  continue,  and  there 
was  almost  as  much  soldiering  and  recruiting,  parading,  pike  and 
gun-exercising,  flag-flying,  drum-beating,  powder-blazing,  and  military 
enthusiasm,  as  we  can  all  remember  in  the  year  1801,  what  time  the 
Corsican  upstart  menaced  our  shores.     A  recruiting-party  and  captain 

*  This,  as  your  ladyship  is  aware,  is  the  polite  name  for  her  Majesty's  prison 
of  Newgate 
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of  Cutts's  regiment  (which  had  been  so  mangled  at  Blenheim  the 
year  before)  were  now  in  Warwickshire  ;  and  having  their  depot  at 
Warwick,  the  captain  and  his  attendant,  the  corporal,  were  used  to 
travel  through  the  country,  seeking  for  heroes  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  Cutts's 
corps, — and  for  adventures  to  pass  away  the  weary  time  of  a  country  life. 

Our  Captain  Plume  and  Sergeant  Kite  (it  was  at  this  time,  by  the 
way,  that  those  famous  recruiting-officers  were  playing  their  pranks  in 
Shrewsbury,)  were  occupied  very  much  in  the  same  manner  with  Far- 
quhar's  heroes.  They  roamed  from  Warwick  to  Stratford,  and  from 
Stratford  to  Birmingham,  persuading  the  swains  of  Warwickshire  to 
leave  the  plough  for  the  pike,  and  despatching,  from  time  to  time, 
small  detachments  of  recruits  to  extend  Marlborough's  lines,  and  to 
act  as  food  for  the  hungry  cannon  at  Ramiilies  and  Malplaquet. 

Of  those  two  gentlemen,  who  are  about  to  act  a  very  important 
part  in  our  history,  one  only  was  probably  a  native  of  Britain, — we 
say  probably,  because  the  individual  in  question  was  himself  quite 
uncertain,  and,  it  must  be  added,  entirely  indifferent  about  his  birth- 
place ;  but  speaking  the  English  language,  and  having  been  during 
the  course  of  his  life  pretty  generally  engaged  in  the  British  service,  he 
had  a  tolerably  fair  claim  to  the  majestic  title  of  Briton.  His  name 
was  Peter  Brock,  otherwise  Corporal  Brock,  of  Lord  Cutts's  regiment 
of  dragoons ;  he  was  of  age  about  fifty-seven  (even  that  point  has 
never  been  ascertained)  ;  in  height,  about  five  feet  six  inches  ;  in 
weight,  nearly  thirteen  stone  ;  with  a  chest  that  the  celebrated  Leitch 
himself  might  envy  ;  an  arm  that  was  like  an  opera-dancer's  leg  ;  a 
stomach  so  elastic  that  it  would  accommodate  itself  to  any  given  or 
stolen  quantity  of  food ;  a  great  aptitude  for  strong  liquors ;  a  con- 
siderable skill  in  singing  chansons  de  table  of  not  the  most  delicate 
kind  j  he  was  a  lover  of  jokes,  of  which  he  made  many,  and  passably 
bad  ;  when  pleased,  simply  coarse,  boisterous,  and  jovial ;  when  angry, 
a  perfect  demon  :  bullying,  cursing,  storming,  fighting,  as  is  sometimes 
the  wont  with  gentlemen  of  his  cloth  and  education. 

Mr.  Brock  was  strictly,  what  the  Marquis  of  Rodil  styled  himself 
in  a  proclamation  to  his  soldiers  after  running  away,  a  liijo  de  la 
gice7'7-a — a  child  of  war.  Not  seven  cities,  but  one  or  two  regiments, 
might  contend  for  the  honour  of  giving  him  birth  :  for  his  mother, 
whose  name  he  took,  had  acted  as  camp-follower  to  a  Royalist  regi- 
ment ;  had  then  obeyed  the  Parliamentarians  ;  died  in  Scotland  when 
Monk  was  commanding  in  that  country ;  and  the  first  appearance  of 
Mr.  Brock  in  a  public  capacity  displayed  him  as  a  fifer  in  the  General's 
own  regiment  of  Coldstreamers,  when  they  marched  from  Scotland  to 
London,  and  from  a  republic  at  once  into  a  monarchy.  Since  that 
period,  Brock  had  been  always  with  the  army  ;  he  had  had,  too,  some 
promotion,  for  he  spake  of  having  a  command  at  the  battle  of  the 
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Boyne ;  though  probably  (as  he  never  mentioned  the  fact)  upon  the 
losing  side.  The  very  year  before  this  narrative  commences,  he  had 
been  one  of  Mordaunt's  forlorn  hope  at  Schellenberg,  for  which  service 
he  was  promised  a  pair  of  colours ;  he  lost  them,  however,  and  was 
almost  shot  (but  fate  did  not  ordain  that  his  career  should  close  in 
that  way)  for  drunkenness  and  insubordination  immediately  after  the 
battle  ;  but  having  in  some  measure  reinstated  himself  by  a  display 
of  much  gallantry  at  Blenheim,  it  was  found  advisable  to  send  him  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  and  remove  him  altogether  from 
the  regiment,  where  his  gallantry  only  rendered  the  example  of  his  riot 
more  dangerous. 

Mr.  Brock's  commander  was  a  slim  young  gentleman  of  twenty- 
six,  about  whom  there  was  likewise  a  history,  if  one  would  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire.  He  was  a  Bavarian  by  birth  (his  mother  being  an 
English  lady),  and  enjoyed  along  with  a  dozen  other  brothers  the 
title  of  count :  eleven  of  these,  of  course,  were  penniless  ;  one  or  two 
were  priests,  one  a  monk,  six  or  seven  in  various  military  services,  and 
the  elder  at  home  at  Schloss  Galgenstein  breeding  horses,  hunting 
wild  boars,  swindling  tenants,  living  in  a  great  house  with  small 
means  ;  obliged  to  be  sordid  at  home  all  the  year,  to  be  splendid  for  a 
month  at  the  capital,  as  is  the  way  with  many  other  noblemen.  Our 
young  count,  Count  Gustavus  Adolphus  Maximilian  von  Galgenstein, 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  French,  as  page  to  a  nobleman  ;  then 
of  his  Majesty's  gardes  du  corps;  then  a  lieutenant  and  captain  in  the 
Bavarian  service ;  and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  two  regi- 
ments of  Germans  came  over  to  the  winning  side,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Maximilian  found  himself  among  them  ;  and  at  the  epoch  when  this 
story  commences,  had  enjoyed  English  pay  for  a  year  or  more.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  how  he  exchanged  into  his  present  regiment  ;  how 
it  appeared  that,  before  her  marriage,  handsome  John  Churchill  had 
known  the  young  gentleman's  mother,  when  they  were  both  penniless 
hangers-on  at  Charles  the  Second's  court ; — it  is,  we  say,  quite  useless 
to  repeat  all  the  scandal  of  which  we  are  perfectly  masters,  and  to 
trace  step  by  step  the  events  of  his  history.  Here,  however,  was 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  a  small  inn,  in  a  small  village  of  Warwickshire, 
on  an  autumn  evening  in  the  year  1705  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
this  history  begins,  he  and  Mr.  Brock,  his  corporal  and  friend,  were 
ceated  at  a  round  table  before  the  kitchen  fire,  while  a  small  groom  of 
the  establishment  was  leading  up  and  down  on  the  village  green,  before 
the  inn  door,  two  black,  glossy,  long-tailed,  barrel-bellied,  thick-flanked, 
arch-necked,  Roman-nosed  Flanders  horses,  which  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  two  gentlemen  now  taking  their  ease  at  the  "  Bugle  Inn." 
The  two  gentlemen  were  seated  at  their  ease  at  the  inn  table,  drinking 
mountain  wine ;  and  if  the  reader  fancies  from  the  sketch  which  we 
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Tiave  given  of  their  lives,  or  from  his  own  blindness  and  belief  in  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature,  that  the  sun  of  that  autumn  evening 
shone  upon  any  two  men  in  county  or  city,  at  desk  or  harvest,  at  court 
or  at  Newgate,  drunk  or  sober,  who  were  greater  rascals  than  Count 
Gustavus  Galgenstein  and  Corporal  Peter  Brock,  he  is  egregiously 
mistaken,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  not  worth  a  fig.  If 
they  had  not  been  two  prominent  scoundrels,  what  earthly  business 
should  we  have  in  detailing  their  histories  ?  What  would  the  public 
care  for  them?  Who  w^ould  meddle  with  dull  virtue,  humdrum  senti- 
ment, or  stupid  innocence,  when  vice,  agreeable  vice,  is  the  only  thing 
which  the  readers  of  romances  care  to  hear  ? 

The  little  horse-boy,  who  was  leading  the  two  black  Flanders 
horses  up  and  down  the  green,  might  have  put  them  in  the  stable  for 
any  good  that  the  horses  got  by  the  gentle  exercise  which  they  were 
now  taking  in  the  cool  evening  air,  as  their  owners  had  not  ridden  very 
far  or  very  hard,  and  there  was  not  a  hair  turned  of  their  sleek  shining 
coats ;  but  the  lad  had  been  especially  ordered  so  to  walk  the  horses 
about  until  he  received  further  commands  from  the  gentlemen  reposing 
in  the  "  Bugle "  kitchen  ;  and  the  idlers  of  the  village  seemed  so 
pleased  with  the  beasts,  and  their  smart  saddles  and  shining  bridles, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  deprive  them  of  the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating such  an  innocent  spectacle.  Over  the  Count's  horse  was 
thrown  a  fine  red  cloth,  richly  embroidered  in  yellow  worsted,  a  very 
large  count's  coronet  and  a  cipher  at  the  four  corners  of  the  covering  ; 
and  under  this  might  be  seen  a  pair  of  gorgeous  silver  stirrups,  and 
above  it,  a  couple  of  silver-mounted  pistols  reposing  in  bearskin 
holsters ;  the  bit  was  silver  too,  and  the  horse's  head  was  decorated 
with  many  smart  ribbons.  Of  the  corporal's  steed,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  ornaments  were  in  brass,  as  bright,  though  not  perhaps  so 
valuable,  as  those  which  decorated  the  Captain's  animal.  The  boys, 
who  had  been  at  play  on  the  green,  first  paused  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  horse-boy  :  then  the  village  matrons  followed  ; 
and  afterwards,  sauntering  by  ones  and  twos,  came  the  village  maidens, 
who  love  soldiers  as  flies  love  treacle  :  presently  the  males  began  to 
arrive,  and  lo  !  the  parson  of  the  parish,  taking  his  evening  walk  with 
Mrs.  Dobbs,  and  the  four  children  his  offspring,  at  length  joined 
himself  to  his  flock. 

To  this  audience  the  little  ostler  explained  that  the  animals  belonged 
to  two  gentlemen  now  reposing  at  the  "Bugle  :"  one  young  with  gold 
hair,  the  other  old  with  grizzled  locks  ;  both  in  red  coats ;  both  in 
jack-boots  ;  putting  the  house  into  a  bustle,  and  calling  for  the  best. 
He  then  discoursed  to  some  of  his  own  companions  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  horses  ;  and  the  parson,  a  learned  man,  explained  to  the 
villagers,  that  one  of  the  travellers  must  be  a  count,  or  at  least  had  a 
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count's  horsecloth ;  pronounced  that  the  stirrups  were  of  real  silver, 
and  checked  the  impetuosity  of  his  son,  Wilham  Nassau  Dobbs,  who 
was  for  mounting  the  animals,  and  who  expressed  a  longing  to  fire  off 
one  of  the  pistols  in  the  holsters. 

As  this  family  discussion  was  taking  place,  the  gentlemen  whose 
appearance  had  created  so  much  attention  came  to  the  door  of  the 
inn,  and  the  elder  and  stouter  was  seen  to  smile  at  his  companion  ; 
after  which  he  strolled  leisurely  over  the  green,  and  seemed  to  examine 
with  much  benevolent  satisfaction  the  assemblage  of  villagers  who 
were  staring  at  him  and  the  quadrupeds. 

Mr.  Brock,  when  he  saw  the  parson's  band  and  cassock,  took  off 
his  beaver  reverently,  and  saluted  the  divine  :  "  I  hope  your  reverence 
won't  baulk  the  little  fellow,"  said  he ;  "I  think  I  heard  him  calling 
out  for  a  ride,  and  whether  he  should  like  my  horse,  or  his  lordship's 
horse,  I  am  sure  it  is  all  one.  Don't  be  afraid,  sir  !  the  horses  are  not 
tired  ;  we  have  only  come  seventy  mile  to-day,  and  Prince  Eugene 
once  rode  a  matter  of  fifty-two  leagues  (a  hundred  and  fifty  miles),  sir, 
upon  that  horse,  between  sunrise  and  sunset." 

"Gracious  jDOwers  !  on  which  horse.'"'  said  Doctor  Dobbs,  very 
solemnly. 

"  On  tiiis,  sir, — on  mine.  Corporal  Brock  of  Cutts's  black  gelding, 
'  William  of  Nassau.'  The  Prince,  sir,  gave  it  me  after  Blenheim 
fight,  for  I  had  my  own  legs  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  just  as  I 
cut  down  two  of  Sauerkrauter's  regiment,  who  had  made  the  Prince 
prisoner." 

"  Your  own  legs,  sir ! "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Gracious  goodness  !  this 
is  more  and  more  astonishing  ! " 

"  No,  no,  not  my  own  legs,  my  horse's  I  mean,  sir  ;  and  the  Prince 
gave  me  '  William  of  Nassau  '  that  very  day." 

To  this  no  direct  reply  was  made  ;  but  the  Doctor  looked  at  Mrs. 
Dobbs,  and  Mrs.  Dobbs  and  the  rest  of  the  children  at  her  eldest  son, 
who  grinned  and  said,  "Isn't  it  wonderful?"  The  Corporal  to  this 
answered  nothing,  but,  resuming  his  account,  pointed  to  the  other  horse 
and  said,  "  That  horse,  sir — good  as  mine  is — that  horse,  with  the  silver 
stirrups,  is  his  Excellency's  horse,  Captain  Count  Maximilian  Gustavus 
Adolphus  von  Galgenstein,  captain  of  horse  and  of  the  Koly  Roman 
empire"  (he  lifted  here  his  hat  with  much  gravity,  and  all  the  crowd, 
even  to  the  parson,  did  likewise),  "We  call  him  'George  of  Denmark,' 
sir,  in  compliment  to  her  Majesty's  husband  :  he  is  Blenheim  too,  sir  ; 
Marshal  Tallard  rode  him  on  that  day,  and  you  know  how  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Count." 

"  George  of  Denmark,  Marshal  Tallard,  William  of  Nassau  !  this 
is  strange  indeed,  most  wonderful  !  Why,  sir,  little  are  you  aware  that 
there  are  before  vou,  at  this  7noment,  two  other  living  beings  who  bear 
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these  venerated  names  !  IMy  boys,  stand  forward  !  Look  here,  sir  ; 
these  children  have  been  respectively  named  after  our  late  sovereign 
and  the  husband  of  our  present  Queen." 

"And  very  good  names  too,  sir  ;  ay,  and  very  noble  little  fellows 
too  ;  and  I  propose  that,  with  your  reverence  and  your  ladyship's  leave, 
William  Nassau  here  shall  ride  on  George  of  Denmark,  and  George  of 
Denmark  shall  ride  on  William  of  Nassau." 

When  this  speech  of  the  Corporal's  was  made,  the  whole  crowd 
set  up  a  loyal  hurrah  ;  and,  with  much  gravity,  the  two  little  boys  were 
lifted  up  into  the  saddles  ;  and  the  Corporal  leading  one,  entrusted  the 
other  to  the  horse-boy,  and  so  together  marched  stately  up  and  down 
the  green. 

The  popularity  which  Mr.  Brock  gained  by  this  manoeuvre  was  very 
great ;  but  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  horses  and  children,  which 
coincided  so  extraordinarily,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  the  christening 
of  the  quadrupeds  had  only  taken  place  about  two  minutes  before  the 
dragoon's  appearance  on  the  green.  For  if  the  fact  must  be  confessed, 
he,  while  seated  near  the  inn  window,  had  kept  a  pretty  wistful  eye 
upon  all  going  on  without ;  and  the  horses  marching  thus  to  and  fro 
for  the  wonderment  of  the  village,  were  only  placards  or  advertisements 
for  the  riders. 

There  was,  besides  the  boy  now  occupied  with  the  horses,  and  the 
landlord  and  landlady  of  the  "Bugle  Inn,"  another  person  connected 
with  that  establishment— a  very  smart,  handsome,  vain,  giggling  ser- 
vant-girl, about  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  went  by  the  familiar  name  of 
Cat,  and  attended  upon  the  gentlemen  in  the  parlour,  while  the  land- 
lady was  employed  in  cooking  their  supper  in  the  kitchen.  This  young 
person  had  been  educated  in  the  village  poor-house,  and  having 
been  pronounced  by  Doctor  Dobbs  and  the  schoolmaster  the  idlest, 
dirtiest,  and  most  passionate  little  minx  with  whom  either  had  ever  had 
to  do,  she  was,  after  receiving  a  very  small  portion  of  literary  instruction 
(indeed  it  must  be  stated  that  the  young  lady  did  not  know  her  letters), 
bound  apprentice  at  the  age  of  nine  years  to  Mrs.  Score,  her  relative, 
and  landlady  of  the  "  Bugle  Inn." 

If  Miss  Cat,  or  Catherine  Hall,  was  a  slattern  and  a  minx,  Mrs, 
Score  was  a  far  superior  shrew  ;  and  for  the  seven  years  of  her  ap- 
prenticeship, the  girl  was  completely  at  her  mistress's  mercy.  Yet 
though  wondrously  stingy,  jealous,  and  violent,  while  her  maid  was  idle 
and  extravagant,  and  her  husband  seemed  to  abet  the  girl,  Mrs.  Score 
put  up  with  the  wench's  airs,  idleness,  and  caprices,  without  ever  wish- 
ing to  dismiss  her  from  the  "  Bugle."  The  fact  is,  that  Miss  Catherine 
was  a  great  beauty  ;  and  for  about  two  years,  since  her  fame  had  begun 
to  spread,  the  custom  of  the  inn  had  also  increased  vastly.  When  there 
ivas  a  debate  whether  the  farmers,  on  their  way  from  market,  would 
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take  t'other  pot,  Catherine,  by  appearing  with  it,  would  straightway 
cause  the  hquor  to  be  swallowed  and  paid  for ;  and  when  the  traveller 
who  proposed  riding  that  night  and  sleeping  at  Coventry  or  Birming- 
ham, was  asked  by  Miss  Catherine  whether  he  would  like  a  fire  in  his 
bed-room,  he  generally  was  induced  to  occupy  it,  although  he  might 
before  have  vowed  to  Mrs.  Score  that  he  would  not  for  a  thousand 
<mineas  be  absent  from  home  that  night.  The  girl  had,  too,  half-a- 
dozen  lovers  in  the  village  ;  and  these  were  bound  in  honour  to  spend 
their  pence  at  the  alehouse  she  inhabited,  O  woman,  lovely  woman  .' 
what  strong  resolves  canst  thou  twist  round  thy  little  finger  !  what  gun- 
powder passions  canst  thou  kindle  with  a  single  sparkle  of  thine  eye  ! 
what  lies  and  fribble  nonsense  canst  thou  make  us  listen  to,  as  they 
were  gospel  truth  or  splendid  wit !  above  all,  what  bad  liquor  canst  thou 
make  us  swallow  when  thou  puttest  a  kiss  within  the  cup — and  we  are 
content  to  call  the  poison  wine  ! 

The  mountain-wine  at  the  "  Bugle  "  was,  in  fact,  execrable ;  but 
Mrs.  Cat,  who  served  it  to  the  two  soldiers,  made  it  so  agreeable  to 
them,  that  they  found  it  a  passable,  even  a  pleasant  task,  to  swallow 
the  contents  of  a  second  bottle.  The  miracle  had  been  wrought  in- 
stantaneously on  her  appearance  :  for  whereas  at  that  very  moment 
the  Count  was  employed  in  cursing  the  wine,  the  landlady,  the  wine- 
grower, and  the  English  nation  generally,  when  the  young  woman 
entered  and  (choosing  so  to  interpret  the  oaths)  said,  "  Coming,  your 
honour  ;  I  think  your  honour  called  " — Gustavus  Adolphus  whistled, 
stared  at  her  very  hard,  and  seeming  quite  dumb-stricken  by  her  ap- 
pearance, contented  himself  by  swallowing  a  whole  glass  of  mountain 
by  way  of  reply. 

Mr,  Brock  was,  however,  by  no  means  so  confounded  as  his  captain  : 
he  was  thirty  years  older  than  the  latter,  and  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years  of  military  hfe  had  learned  to  look  on  the  most  dangerous  enemy, 
or  the  most  beautiful  woman,  with  the  like  daring,  devil-may-care 
determination  to  conquer. 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  then  said  that  gentleman,  "  his  honour  is  a  lord  ; 
as  good  as  a  lord,  that  is  :  for  all  he  allows  such  humble  fellows  as  I  am 
to  drink  with  him," 

Catherine  dropped  a  low  curtsey,  and  said,  "  Well,  I  don't  know  if 
you  are  joking  a  poor  country  girl,  as  all  you  soldier  gentlemen  do  ;  but 
his  honour  looks  like  a  lord  :  though  I  never  see  one,  to  be  sure." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Captain,  gathering  courage,  "  how  do  yoa  know  I 
look  like  one,  pretty  Mary  ? " 

"  Pretty  Catherine — I  mean  Catherine,  if  you  please,  sir." 
Here  Mr,  Brock  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  shouting  with 
many  oaths  that  she  was  right  at  first,  invited  her  to  give  him  wnat  he 
called  a  buss. 
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Pretty  Catherine  turned  away  from  him  at  this  request,  and  mu'.tcred 
something  about  "  Keep  your  distance,  low  fellow  !  buss  indeed  !  poor 
country  girl,"  &:c.  &c.,  placing  herself,  as  if  for  protection,  on  the  side 
of  the  Captain.  That  gentleman  looked  also  very  angry  ;  but  whether 
at  the  sight  of  innocence  so  outraged,  or  the  insolence  of  the  Corporal 
for  daring  to  help  himself  first,  we  cannot  say.  "  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Brock," 
he  cried  very  fiercely,  "  I  will  suffer  no  such  liberties  in  my  presence  : 
remember,  it  is  only  my  condescension  which  permits  you  to  share  my 
bottle  in  this  way  ;  take  care  I  don't  give  you  instead  a  taste  of  my 
cane."  So  saying,  he,  in  a  protecting  manner,  placed  one  hand  round 
Mrs.  Catherine's  waist,  holding  the  other  clenched  very  near  to  the 
Corporal's  nose. 

Mrs.  Catherine,  for  her  share  of  this  action  of  the  Count's,  dropped 
another  curtsey,  and  said,  "  Thank  you,  my  lord."  But  Galgenstein's 
threat  did  not  appear  to  make  any  impression  on  Mr.  Brock,  as  indeed 
there  was  no  reason  that  it  should  ;  for  the  Corporal,  at  a  combat  of 
fisticuffs,  could  have  pounded  his  commander  into  a  jelly  in  teiT 
minutes  :  so  he  contented  himself  by  saying,  "  Well,  noble  Captain, 
there's  no  harm  done  ;  it  is  an  honour  for  poor  old  Peter  Brock  to  be 
at  table  with  you,  and  I  am  sorry  sure  enough." 

"In  truth,  Peter,  I  believe  thou  art ;  thou  hast  good  reason,  eh, 
Peter  .-*  But  never  fear,  man  ;  had  I  struck  thee,  I  never  would  have 
hurt  thee." 

"  I  know  you  would  not,"  replied  Brock,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart  with  much  gravity  ;  and  so  peace  was  made,  and  healths  were 
drank.  Miss  Catherine  condescended  to  put  her  lips  to  the  Captain's 
glass  ;  who  swore  that  the  wine  was  thus  converted  into  nectar ; 
and  although  the  girl  had  not  previously  heard  of  that  liquor,  she 
received  the  compliment  as  a  compliment,  and  smiled  and  simpered 
in  return. 

The  poor  thing  had  never  before  seen  anybody  so  handsome,  or 
so  finely  dressed  as  the  Count  ;  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  coquetry, 
allowed  her  satisfaction  to  be  quite  visible.  Nothing  could  be  more 
clumsy  than  the  gentleman's  mode  of  complimenting  her  ;  but  for  this, 
pearhaps,  his  speeches  were  more  effective  than  others  more  delicate 
would  have  been  ;  and  though  she  said  to  each,  "  Oh,  now,  my  lord," 
and  "  La,  Captain,  how  can  you  flatter  one  so  ? "  and  "  Your  honour's 
laughing  at  me,"  and  made  such  polite  speeches  as  are  used  on  these 
occasions,  it  was  manifest  from  the  flutter  and  blush,  and  the  grin  of 
satisfaction  which  lighted  up  the  buxom  features  of  the  little  country 
beauty,  that  the  Count's  first  operations  had  been  highly  successful. 
When  following  up  his  attack,  he  produced  from  his  neck  a  small 
locket  (which  had  been  given  him  by  a  Dutch  lady  at  the  Brill),  and 
begged  Miss  Catherine  to  wear  it  for  his  sake,  and  chucked  her  undei 
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the  chin,  and  called  her  his  little  rosebud,  it  was  pretty  clear  how 
things  would  go  :  anybody  who  could  see  the  expression  of  Mr.  Brock's 
countenance  at  this  event  might  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  irre- 
sistible High-Dutch  conqueror. 

Being  of  a  very  vain,  communicative  turn,  our  fair  barmaid  gave 
her  two  companions  not  only  a  pretty  long  account  of  herself,  but  of 
many  other  persons  in  the  village,  whom  she  could  perceive  from  the 
window  opposite  to  which  she  stood.  "  Yes,  your  honour,"  said  she — 
"  my  lord,  I  mean  ;  sixteen  last  March,  though  there's  a  many  girl  in 
the  village  that  at  my  age  is  quite  chits.  There's  Polly  Randall  now, 
that  red-haired  girl  along  with  Thomas  Curtis  :  she's  seventeen  if  she's 
a  day,  though  he  is  the  very  first  sweetheart  she  has  had.  Well,  as  I 
am  saying,  I  was  bred  up  here  in  the  village — father  and  mother  died 
very  young,  and  I  was  left  a  poor  orphan — well,  bless  us  !  if  Thomas 
haven't  kissed  her  ! — to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Score,  my  aunt,  who  has 
been  a  mother  to  me — a  stepmother,  you  know  j — and  I've  been  to 
Stratford  fair,  and  to  Warwick  many  a  time  ;  and  there's  two  people 
who  have  offered  to  marry  me,  and  ever  so  many  who  want  to,  and  I 
won't  have  none — only  a  gentleman,  as  I've  always  said  ;  not  a  poor 
clodpole,  like  Tom  there  with  the  red  waistcoat  (he  was  one  that  asked 
me),  nor  a  drunken  fellow  like  Sam  Blacksmith  yonder,  him  whose  wife 
has  got  the  black  eye,  but  a  real  gentleman,  like " 

"  Like  whom,  my  dear.?"  said  the  Captain,  encouraged. 

"  La,  sir,  how  can  you  ?  why,  like  our  squire,  Sir  John,  who  rides 
in  such  a  mortal  fine  gold  coach  ;  or,  at  least,  like  the  parson,  Doctor 
Dobbs — that's  he  in  the  black  gown,  walking  with  Madam  Dobbs 
in  red." 

*'  And  are  those  his  children  ? " 

"  Yes  :  two  girls  and  two  boys  ;  and  only  think,  he  calls  one 
William  Nassau,  and  one  George  Denmark — isn't  it  odd?"  And 
from  the  parson,  Mrs.  Catherine  went  on  to  speak  of  several  humble 
personages  of  the  village  community,  who,  as  they  are  not  necessary 
to  our  stor}-,  need  not  be  described  at  full  length.  It  was  when,  from 
the  window,  Corporal  Brock  saw  the  altercation  between  the  worthy 
divine  and  his  son,  respecting  the  latter's  ride,  that  he  judged  it  a 
fittino-  time  to  step  out  on  the  green,  and  to  bestow  on  the  two  horses 
those  famous  historical  names  which  we  have  just  heard  applied  lo 
them. 

Mr.  Brock's  diplomacy  was,  as  we  have  stated,  quite  successful ; 
for,  when  the  parson's  boys  had  ridden  and  retired  along  with  their 
mamma  and  papa,  other  young  gentlemen  of  humbler  rank  in  the 
village  were  placed  upon  "  George  of  Denmark "  and  "  William  of 
Nassau;"  the  Corporal  joking  and  laughing  with  all  the  grown-up 
people.     The  women,  in  spite  of  i\Ir.  Brock's  age,  his  red  nose,  and  a 
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certain  squint  of  his  eye,  vowed  the  Corporal  was  a  jewel  of  a  man  ; 
and  among  the  men  his  popularity  was  equally  great. 

"  How  much  dost  thee  get,  Thomas  Clodpole  ?"  said  Mr.  Brock  to 
a  countryman  (he  was  the  man  whom  Mrs.  Catherine  had  described  as 
her  suitor),  who  had  laughed  loudest  at  some  of  his  jokes  :  "  how  much 
dost  thee  get  for  a  week's  work,  now  ?  " 

Mr.  Clodpole,  whose  name  was  really  Bullock,  stated  that  his  wages 
amounted  to  "  three  shillings  and  a  puddn." 

"  Three  shillings  and  a  puddn  ! — monstrous  ! — and  for  this  you  toil 
like  a  galley-slave,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  Turkey  and  America, — ay, 
gentlemen,  and  in  the  country  of  Prester  John  !  You  shiver  out  of 
bed  on  icy  winter  mornings,  to  break  the  ice  for  Ball  and  Dapple  to 
drink." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  person  addressed,  who  seemed  astounded 
at  the  extent  of  the  Corporal's  information. 

"  Or  you  clean  pigsty,  and  take  dung  down  to  meadow ;  or  you  act 
watchdog  and  tend  sheep  ;  or  you  sweep  a  scythe  over  a  great  field  of 
grass  ;  and  when  the  sun  has  scorched  the  eyes  out  of  your  head,  and 
sweated  the  flesh  out  of  your  bones,  and  well-nigh  fried  the  soul  out  of 
your  body,  you  go  home,  to  what.? — three  shillings  a  week  and  a 
puddn  !     Do  you  get  pudding  every  day  ? " 

"  No  ;  only  Sundays." 

"  Do  you  get  money  enough  ? " 

"  No,  sure." 

"  Do  you  get  beer  enough  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  NEVER  !  "  said  JMr.  Bullock  quite  resolutely. 

"Worthy  Clodpole,  give  us  thy  hand  :  it  shall  have  beer  enough 
this  day,  or  my  name's  not  Corporal  Brock.  Here's  the  money,  boy  ! 
there  are  twenty  pieces  in  this  purse  :  and  how  do  you  think  I  got  'em  1 
and  how  do  you  think  I  shall  get  others  when  these  are  gone  .'* — by 
serving  her  sacred  Majesty  to  be  sure  :  long  life  to  her,  and  down  with 
the  French  King  !  " 

Bullock,  a  few  of  the  men,  and  two  or  three  of  the  boys,  piped 
out  an  hurrah,  in  compliment  to  this  speech  of  the  Corporal's  : 
but  it  was  remarked  that  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  drew  back 
—  the  women  whispering  ominously  to  them  and  looking  at  the 
Corporal. 

"  I  see,  ladies,  what  it  is,"  said  he.  "  You  are  frightened,  and  think 
I  am  a  crimp  come  to  steal  your  sweethearts  away.  What  !  call 
Peter  Brock  a  double-dealer.?  I  tell  you  what,  boys,  Jack  Churchill 
himself  has  shaken  this  hand,  and  drunk  a  pot  with  me  :  do  you  think 
he'd  shake  hands  with  a  rogue  ?  Here's  Tummas  Clodpole  has  never 
had  beer  enough,  and  here  am  I  will  stand  treat  to  him  and  any  other 
E^entleman  ;  am   I   good  enough   company  for  him?     I  have  money, 
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look  you,  and  like  to  spend  it :  what  should  /  be  doing  dirty  actions 
for — hay,  Tummas  ? " 

A  satisfactory  reply  to  this  query  was  not,  of  course,  expected  by 
tne  Corporal  nor  uttered  by  Mr.  Bullock  ;  and  the  end  of  the  dispute 
was,  that  he  and  three  or  four  of  the  rustic  bystanders  were  quite  con- 
vinced of  the  good  intentions  of  their  new  friend,  and  accompanied 
him  back  to  the  "  Bugle,"  to  regale  upon  the  promised  beer.  Among 
the  Corporal's  guests  was  one  young  fellow  whose  dress  would  show 
that  he  was  somewhat  better  to  do  in  the  world  than  Clodpole  and  the 
rest  of  the  sunburnt  ragged  troop,  who  were  marching  towards  the 
alehouse.  This  man  was  the  only  one  of  his  hearers  who,  perhaps, 
was  sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  his  stories  ;  but  as  soon  as  Bullock 
accepted  the  invitation  to  drink,  John  Hayes,  the  carpenter  (for  such 
was  his  name  and  profession),  said,  "  Well,  Thomas,  if  thou  goest,  I 
will  go  too." 

"  I  know  thee  wilt,"  said  Thomas  :  "  thou'lt  goo  anywhere  Catty 
Hall  is,  provided  thou  canst  goo  for  nothing." 

"  Nay,  I  have  a  penny  to  spend  as  good  as  the  Corporal  here." 

"  A  penny  to  keep,  you  mean  :  for  all  your  love  for  the  lass  at 
the  '  Bugle,'  did  thee  ever  spend  a  shilling  in  the  house  ?  Thee 
wouldn't  go  now,  but  that  1  am  going  too,  and  the  Captain  here 
stands  treat." 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  no  quarrelling,"  said  Mr.  Brock.  "If 
this  pretty  fellow  will  join  us,  amen,  say  I  :  there's  lots  of  liquor, 
and  plenty  of  money  to  pay  the  score.  Comrade  Tummas,  give  us  thy 
arm.  Mr.  Hayes,  you're  a  hearty  cock,  I  make  no  doubt,  and  all  such 
are  welcome.  Come  along,  iny  gentlemen  farmers,  Mr.  Brock  shall 
have  the  honour  to  pay  for  you  all."  And  with  this.  Corporal  Brock, 
accompanied  by  Messrs.  Hayes,  Bullock,  Blacksmith,  Baker's  boy. 
Butcher,  and  one  or  two  others,  adjourned  to  the  inn  ;  the  horses 
being,  at  the  same  time,  conducted  to  the  stable. 

Although  we  have,  in  this  quiet  way,  and  without  any  flourishing 
of  trumpets,  or  beginning  of  chapters,  introduced  ]\Ir.  Hayes  to  the 
public ;  and  although,  at  first  sight,  a  sneaking  carpenter's  boy  may 
seem  hardly  worthy  of  the  notice  of  an  intelligent  reader,  who  looks 
for  a  good  cut-throat  or  highwayman  for  a  hero,  or  a  pickpocket  at  the 
very  least :  this  gentleman's  words  and  actions  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  public,  as  he  is  destined  to  appear  before  them  under 
xQVf  polite  and  curious  circumstances  during  the  course  of  this  historj'. 
The  speech  of  the  rustic  Juvenal,  Mr.  Clodpole,  had  seemed  to  infer 
that  Hayes  was  at  once  careful  of  his  money  and  a  warm  admirer  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  of  the  "  Bugle  : "  and  both  the  charges  were  perfectly 
true.  Hayes's  father  was  reported  to  be  a  man  of  some  substance; 
and  young  John  who  was  performing  his  apprenticeship  in  the  village, 
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did  not  fail  to  talk  very  big  of  his  pretensions  to  fortune— of  his 
entering,  at  the  close  of  his  indentures,  into  partnership  with  his 
father — and  of  the  comfortable  farm  and  house  over  which  Mrs.  John 
Hayes,  whoever  she  might  be,  would  one  day  preside.  Thus,  next 
to  the  barber  and  butcher,  and  above  even  his  own  master,  Mr. 
Hayes  took  rank  in  the  village  :  and  it  must  not  be  concealed  that 
his  representation  of  wealth  had  made  some  impression  upon  Mrs. 
Hall,  towards  whom  the  young  gentleman  had  cast  the  eyes  of  affec- 
tion. If  he  had  been  tolerably  well-looking,  and  not  pale,  rickety,  and 
feeble  as  he  was  ;  if  even  he  had  been  ugly,  but  withal  a  man  of 
spirit,  it  is  probable  the  girl's  kindness  for  him  would  have  been  much 
more  decided.  But  he  was  a  poor  weak  creature,  not  to  compare  with 
honest  Thomas  Bullock,  by  at  least  nine  inches  j  and  so  notoriously 
timid,  selfish,  and  stingy,  that  there  was  a  kind  of  shame  in  receiving 
his  addresses  openly  ;  and  what  encouragement  Mrs.  Catherine  gave 
him  could  only  be  in  secret. 

But  no  mortal  is  wise  at  all  times  :  and  the  fact  was,  that  Hayes, 
who  cared  for  himself  intensely,  had  set  his  heart  upon  winning 
Catherine  ;  and  loved  her  with  a  desperate,  greedy  eagerness  and 
desire  of  possession,  which  makes  passions  for  women  often  so  fierce 
and  unreasonable  among  very  cold  and  selfish  men.  His  parents 
(whose  frugality  he  had  inherited)  had  tried  in  vain  to  wean  him  from 
this  passion,  and  had  made  many  fruitless  attempts  to  engage  him  with 
women  who  possessed  money  and  desired  husbands  :  but  Hayes  was, 
for  a  wonder,  quite  proof  against  their  attractions  ;  and,  though  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  absurdity  of  his  love  for  a  penniless  alehouse 
servant-girl,  nevertheless  persisted  in  it  doggedly.  "  I  know  I'm  a 
fool,"  said  he  ;  "  and  what's  more,  the  girl  does  not  care  for  me  ;  but 
marry  her  I  must,  or  I  think  I  shall  just  die  ;  and  marry  her  I  will." 
For  very  much  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Catherine's  modesty,  she  had 
declared  that  marriage  was  with  her  a  sine  qua  7ion,  and  had  dismissed, 
with  the  loudest  scorn  and  indignation,  all  propositions  of  a  less 
proper  nature. 

Poor  Thomas  Bullock  was  another  of  her  admirers,  and  had  offered 
to  marry  her  ;  but  three  shillings  a  week  and  a  puddn  was  not  to  the 
girl's  taste,  and  Thomas  had  been  scornfully  rejected.  Hayes  had 
also  made  her  a  direct  proposal.  Catherine  did  not  say  no  :  she  was 
too  prudent  :  but  she  was  young  and  could  wait ;  she  did  not  care  for 
Mr.  Hayes  j^/  enough  to  marry  him — (it  did  not  seem,  indeed,  in  the 
young  woman's  nature  to  care  for  anybody) — and  she  gave  her  adorer 
flatteringly  to  understand  that,  if  nobody  better  appeared  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  she  might  be  induced  to  become  Mrs.  Hayes.  It  was 
a  dismal  prospect  for  the  poor  fellow  to  live  upon  the  hope  of  being  one 
day  Mrs.  Catherine's  pis-aller.. 
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In  the  meantime  she  considered  herself  free  as  the  wind,  and  per- 
mitted herself  all  the  innocent  gaieties  which  that "  chartered  libertine," 
a  coquette,  can  take.  She  flirted  with  all  the  bachelors,  widowers,  and 
married  men,  in  a  manner  which  did  extraordinary  credit  to  her  years  : 
and  let  not  the  reader  fancy  such  pastimes  unnatural  at  her  early  age. 
The  ladies— heaven  bless  them  ! — are,  as  a  general  rule,  coquettes  from 
babyhood  upwards.  Little  slie's  of  three  years  old  play  little  airs  and 
graces  upon  small  heroes  of  five  ;  simpering  misses  of  nine  make 
attacks  upon  young  gentlemen  of  twelve  ;  and  at  sixteen,  a  well-grown 
girl,  under  encouraging  circumstances, — say,  she  is  pretty,  in  a  family 
of  ugly  elder  sisters,  or  an  only  child  and  heiress,  or  an  humble  wench 
at  a  country  inn,  like  our  fair  Catherine — is  at  the  very  pink  and 
prime  of  her  coquetry  :  they  will  jilt  you  at  that  age  with  an  ease  and 
arch  infantine  simplicity  that  never  can  be  surpassed  in  maturer  years. 

Miss  Catherine,  then,  was  2Lfranche  coquette,  and  Mr.  John  Hayes 
was  miserable.  His  life  was  passed  in  a  storm  of  mean  passions  and 
bitter  jealousies,  and  desperate  attacks  upon  the  indifference-rock  of 
Mrs.  Catherine's  heart,  which  not  all  his  tempest  of  love  could  beat 
down.  O  cruel,  cruel  pangs  of  love  unrequited  !  Mean  rogues  feel 
them  as  well  as  great  heroes.  Lives  there  the  man  in  Europe  who 
has  not  felt  them  many  times  } — who  has  not  knelt,  and  fawned,  and 
supplicated,  and  wept,  and  cursed,  and  raved,  all  in  vain  ;  and  passed 
long  wakeful  nights  with  ghosts  of  dead  hopes  for  company  ;  shadows 
of  buried  remembrances  that  glide  out  of  their  graves  of  nights,  and 
whisper,  "  We  are  dead  now,  but  we  were  once ;  and  we  made  you 
happy,  and  we  come  now  to  mock  you  : — despair,  O  lover,  despair, 
and  die  ? " — O  cruel  pangs  !  dismal  nights  ! — Now  a  sly  demon  creeps 
under  your  nightcap,  and  drops  into  your  ear  those  soft,  hope-breathing, 
sweet  words,  uttered  on  the  well-remembered  evening  :  there,  in  the 
drawer  of  your  dressing-table  (along  with  the  razors,  and  Macassar 
oil),  lies  the  dead  flower  that  Lady  Amelia  Wilhelmina  wore  in  her 
bosom  on  the  night  of  a  certain  ball^the  corpse  of  a  glorious  hope 
that  seemed  once  as  if  it  would  live  for  ever,  so  strong  was  it,  so  full 
of  joy  and  sunshine  :  there,  in  your  writing-desk,  among  a  crowd  of 
unpaid  bills,  is  the  dirty  scrap  of  paper,  thimble-sealed,  which  came  in 
company  with  a  pair  of  muffetees  of  her  knitting  (she  was  a  butcher's 
daughter,  and  did  all  she  could,  poor  thing  !),  begging  "  you  would 
ware  them  at  coUidge,  and  think  of  her  who  " — married  a  public-house 
three  weeks  afterwards,  and  cares  for  you  no  more  now  than  she  does 
for  the  pot-boy.  But  why  multiply  instances,  or  seek  to  depict  the 
agony  of  poor,  mean-spirited  John  Hayes  ?  No  mistake  can  be  greater 
than  that  of  fancying  such  great  emotions  of  love  are  only  felt  by 
virtuous  or  exalted  men  :  depend  upon  it.  Love,  like  Death,  plays 
havoc  among  the  paupr.nun  tabenias,  and  sports  with  rich  and  poor, 
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wicked  and  virtuous,  alike.  I  have  often  fancied,  for  instance,  on 
seeing  the  haggard,  pale  young  old-clothesman,  who  wakes  the  echoes 
of  our  street  with  his  nasal  cry  of  "  Clo' ! " — I  have  often,  I  said, 
fancied  that,  besides  the  load  of  exuvial  coats  and  breeches  under 
which  he  staggers,  there  is  another  weight  on  him — an  atrior  cura  at 
his  tail — and  while  his  unshorn  lips  and  nose  together  are  performing 
that  mocking,  boisterous,  Jack-indifferent  cry  of  "  Clo',  clo'!"  who 
knows  what  woful  utterances  are  crying  from  the  heart  within  ?  There 
he  is  chaffering  with  the  footman  at  No.  7,  about  an  old  dressing- 
gown  ;  you  think  his  whole  soul  is  bent  only  on  the  contest  about  the 
garment,  Psha  !  there  is,  perhaps,  some  faithless  girl  in  Holywell 
Street  who  fills  up  his  heart ;  and  that  desultory  Jew-boy  is  a 
peripatetic  hell !  Take  another  instance  : — take  the  man  in  the  beef- 
shop  in  Saint  Martin's  Court.  There  he  is,  to  all  appearances  quite 
calm  :  before  the  same  round  of  beef — from  morning  till  sundown — 
for  hundreds  of  years  very  likely.  Perhaps  when  the  shutters  are 
closed,  and  all  the  world  tired  and  silent,  there  is  HE  silent,  but  untired 
• — cutting,  cutting,  cutting.  You  enter,  you  get  your  meat  to  your 
liking,  you  depart ;  and,  quite  unmoved,  on,  on  he  goes,  reaping  cease- 
lessly the  Great  Harvest  of  Beef.  You  would  fancy  that  if  Passion 
ever  failed  to  conquer,  it  had  in  vain  assailed  the  calm  bosom  of  THAT 
MAN.  I  doubt  it,  and  would  give  much  to  know  his  history.  Who 
Icnows  what  furious  ^tna-flames  are  raging  underneath  the  surface 
of  that  calm  flesh-mountain — who  can  tell  me  that  that  calmness  itself 

is  not  DESPAIR? 

*  •  *  «  » 

The  reader,  if  he  does  not  now  understand  why  it  was  that  Mr. 
Hayes  agreed  to  drink  the  Corporal's  proffered  beer,  had  better  just 
read  the  foregoing  remarks  over  again,  and  if  he  does  not  understand 
then,  why,  small  praise  to  his  brains.  Hayes  could  not  bear  that 
Mr.  Bullock  should  have  a  chance  of  seeing,  and  perhaps  making  love 
to  Mrs.  Catherine  in  his  absence ;  and  though  the  young  woman  never 
diminished  her  coquetries,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  increased  them 
in  his  presence,  it  was  still  a  kind  of  dismal  satisfaction  to  be  miserable 
in  her  company. 

On  this  occasion,  the  disconsolate  lover  could  be  wretched  to  his 
heart's  content ;  for  Catherine  had  not  a  word  or  a  look  for  him,  but 
bestowed  all  her  smiles  upon  the  handsome  stranger  who  owned  the 
black  horse.  As  for  poor  Tummas  Bullock,  his  passion  was  never 
violent ;  and  he  was  content  in  the  present  instance  to  sigh  and  drink 
beer.  He  sighed  and  drank,  sighed  and  drank,  and  drank  again, 
until  he  had  swallowed  so  much  of  the  Corporal's  liquor  as  to  be 
induced  to  accept  a  guinea  from  his  purse  also  and  found  himself, 
on  returning  to  reason  and  sobriety,  a  soldier  of  Queen  Anne's. 
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But  oh  !  fancy  the  agonies  of  Mr.  Hayes  when,  seated  with  the 
Corporal's  friends  at  one  end  of  the  kitchen,  he  saw  the  Captain  at  the 
place  of  honour,  and  the  smiles  which  the  fair  maid  bestowed  upon 
him  ;  when,  as  she  lightly  whisked  past  him  with  the  Captain's  supper^ 
»he,  pointing  to  the  locket  that  once  reposed  on  the  breast  of  the 
Dutch  lady  at  the  Brill,  looked  archly  on  Hayes  and  said,  "  See,  John, 
what  his  lordship  has  given  me  ; "  and  when  John's  face  became  green 
and  purple  with  rage  and  jealousy,  Mrs.  Catherine  laughed  ten  times 
louder,  and  cried,  "  Coming,  my  lord,"  in  a  voice  of  shrill  triumph, 
that  bored  through  the  soul  of  Mr.  John  Hayes  and  left  him  gasping 
for  breath. 

On  Catherine's  other  lover,  Mr.  Thomas,  this  coquetry  had  no 
effect :  he,  and  two  comrades  of  his,  had  by  this  time  quite  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  the  Corporal ;  and  hope,  glory,  strong  beer,  Prince  Eugene, 
pairs  of  colours,  more  strong  beer,  her  blessed  Majesty,  plenty  more 
strong  beer,  and  such  subjects,  martial  and  bacchic,  whirled  through 
their  dizzy  brains  at  a  railroad  pace. 

And  now,  if  there  had  been  a  couple  of  experienced  reporters 
present  at  the  "  Bugle  Inn,"  they  might  have  taken  down  a  conver- 
sation on  love  and  war — the  two  themes  discussed  by  the  two  parties 
occupying  the  kitchen — which,  as  the  parts  were  sung  together,  duet- 
wise,  formed  together  some  very  curious  harmonies.  Thus,  while  the 
Captain  was  whispering  the  softest  nothings  the  Corporal  was  shouting 
the  fiercest  combats  of  the  war ;  and,  like  the  gentleman  at  Penelope's 
table,  on  it  exigiio  pinxit  prcElia  iota  bero.     For  example  : — 

Captain. — "  What  do  you  say  to  a  silver  trimming,  pretty  Catherine? 
Don't  you  think  a  scarlet  riding-cloak,  handsomely  laced,  would 
become  you  wonderfully  well  ? — and  a  gray  hat  with  a  blue  feather — • 
and  a  pretty  nag  to  ride  on— and  all  the  soldiers  to  present  arms  as  you 
pass,  and  say.  There  goes  the  Captain's  lady  ?  What  do  you  think  of 
a  side-box  at  "'  Lincoln's  Inn  '  playhouse,  or  of  standing  up  to  a  minuet 
with  my  Lord  Marquis  at ?'' 

Corporal. — "  The  ball,  sir,  ran  right  up  his  elbow,  and  was  found 
the  next  day  by  Surgeon  Splinter  of  ours,  —  where  do  you  think, 
sir? — upon  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  it  came  out  of  the  nape  of 
his " 

Captain. — "  Necklace — and  a  sweet  pair  of  diamond  earrings, 
mayhap — and  a  little  shower  of  patches,  which  ornament  a  lady's  face 
wondrously — and  a  leetle  rouge — though,  egad !  such  peach-cheeks  as 
yours  don't  want  it ; — fie  !  Mrs.  Catherine,  I  should  think  the  birds 
must  come  and  peck  at  them  as  if  they  were  fruit " 

Corporal. — "  Over  the  wall ;  and  three-and-twenty  of  our  fellows 
jumped  after  me.  By  the  Pope  of  Rome,  friend  Tummas,  that  was  a 
day ! — Had  you    seen    how  the    Mounseers   looked   when   four-and- 
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twenty  rampaging  he-devils,  sword  and  pistol,  cut  and  thrust,  pell- 
mell  came  tumbling  into  the  redoubt  !  Why,  sir,  we  left  in  three 
minutes  as  many  artillerymen's  heads  as  there  were  cannon-balls.     It 

was,  'Ah  sacrd  !'  '  D you,  take  that !'  *0  mon  Dieu  \'  run  him 

through.  '  Ventrebleu  ! '  and  it  7uas  ventrebleu  with  him,  I  warrant 
you  :  for  bleu,  in  the  French  language,  means  '  through  ; '  and  venire 
— why,  you  see,  ventre  means " 

Caplain. — "  Waists,  which  are  worn  now  excessive  long  ; — and  for 
the  hoops,  if  you  could  but  see  them — stap  my  vitals,  my  dear,  but 
there  was  a  lady  at  Warwick's  Assembly  (she  came  in  one  of  my  lord's 
coaches)  who  had  a  hoop  as  big  as  a  tent :  you  might  have  dined 
under  it  comfortably  ; — ha  !  ha  !  'pon  my  faith,  now " 

Corporal. — "  And  there  we  found  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  seated 
along  with  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  endeavouring  to  drown  his 
sorrow  over  a  cup  of  Johannisberger  wine  ;  and  a  good  drink  too,  my 
lads,  only  not  to  compare  to  Warwick  beer.  '  Who  was  the  man  who 
has  done  this?'  said  our  noble  General.  I  stepped  up.  'How  many 
heads  was  it,'  says  he,  '  that  you  cut  off  ? '  '  Nineteen,'  says  I,  '  besides 
wounding  several.'  When  he  heard  it  (Mr.  Hayes,  you  don't  drink) 
I'm  blest  if  he  didn't  burst  into  tears  !  '  Noble,  noble  fellow,'  says  he, 
'  Marshal,  you  must  excuse  me,  if  I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  your  countrymen.  Noble,  noble  fellow  ! — here's  a  hundred 
guineas  for  you.'  Which  sum  he  placed  in  my  hand.  '  Nay,'  says  the 
Marshal,  'the  man  has  done  his  duty  :'  and,  pulling  out  a  magnificent 
gold  diamond-hilted  snuff-box,  he  gave  me " 

Mr.  Bullock. — "  What,  a  goold  snuff-box  ?  Wauns,  but  thee  wast 
in  luck.  Corporal  ! " 

Corporal. — "  No,  not  the  snuff-box,  but — a  pinch  of  snuff, — ha  ! 
ha  ! — run  me  through  the  body  if  he  didn't  !  Could  you  but  have 
seen  the  smile  on  Jack  Churchill's  grave  face  at  this  piece  of  generosity  ! 
So,  beckoning  Colonel  Cadogan  up  to  him,  he  pinched  his  ear  and 
whispered " 

Captain. — "  '  May  I  have  the  honour  to  dance  a  minuet  with  your 
ladyship?'  The  whole  room  was  in  titters  at  Jack's  blunder;  for,  as 
you  know  very  well,  poor  Lady  Susan  has  a  wooden  leg.  Ha !  ha  ! 
fancy  a  minuet  and  a  wooden  leg,  hey,  my  dear  ? " 

Mrs.  Catherine.—  "  Giggle— giggle — giggle  ;  he  !  he  !  he  !  Oh, 
Captain,  you  rogue  you " 

Second  table. — "  Haw  !  haw  !  haw  !  Well,  you  be  a  foony  mon, 
sergeant,  zure  enoff." 

%  *  *  H-  it 

This  little  specimen  of  the  conversation  must  be  sufficient.  It  will 
show  pretty  clearly  that  each  of  the  two  military  commanders  was 
conducting  his  operations  with  perfect  success.     Three  of  the  detach- 

II.  2 
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merit  of  five  attacked  by  the  Corporal  surrendered  to  him  :  Mr.  Bullock; 
namely,  who  gave  in  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  evening,  and  igno- 
miniously  laid  down  his  amis  under  the  table,  after  standing  not  more 
than  a  dozen  volleys  of  beer ;  Mr.  Blacksmith's  boy,  and  a  labourer 
whose  name  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Mr.  Butcher  himself  was 
on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the  furious  charge  of 
a  detachment  that  marched  to  his  relief :  his  wife  namely,  who,  with 
two  squalling  children,  rushed  into  the  "  Bugle,"  boxed  Butcher's  ears, 
and  kept  up  such  a  tremendous  fire  of  oaths  and  screams  upon  the 
Corporal,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Fixing  then  her  claws  into 
Mr.  Butcher's  hair,  she  proceeded  to  drag  hiin  out  of  the  premises  ; 
and  thus  Mr.  Brock  was  overcome.  His  attack  upon  John  Hayes  was 
a  still  greater  failure  ;  for  that  young  man  seemed  to  be  invincible  by 
drink,  if  not  by  love  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  drinking-bout  was  a  great 
deal  more  cool  than  the  Corporal  himself;  to  whom  he  wished  a  xtxy 
polite  good-evening,  as  calmly  he  took  his  hat  to  depart.  He  turned 
to  look  at  Catherine,  to  be  sure,  and  then  he  was  not  quite  so  calm  ; 
but  Catherine  did  not  give  any  reply  to  his  good-night.  She  was 
seated  at  the  Captain's  table  playing  at  cribbage  with  him  ;  and 
though  Count  Gustavus  Maximilian  lost  every  game,  he  won  more 
than  he  lost, — sly  fellow- ! — and  Mrs.  Catherine  was  no  match  for 
him. 

It  is  to  be  presum.ed  that  Hayes  gave  some  information  to  Mrs, 
Score,  the  landlady  ;  for,  on  leaving  the  kitchen,  he  was  seen  to  linger 
for  a  moment  in  the  bar ;  and  very  soon  after  ]\Irs.  Catherine  was 
called  away  from  her  attendance  on  the  Count,  who,  when  he  asked 
for  a  sack  and  toast,  was  furnished  with  those  articles  by  the  landlady 
herself  :  and,  during  the  half-hour  in  which  he  was  employed  in  con- 
suming this  drink.  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein  looked  very  much  disturbed 
and  out  of  humour,  and  cast  his  eyes  to  the  door  perpetually ;  but  no 
Catherine  came.  At  last,  verj-  sulkily,  he  desired  to  be  sho^vn  to  bed, 
and  walked  as  well  as  he  could  (for,  to  say  truth,  the  noble  Count  was 
by  this  time  somewhat  unsteady  on  his  legs)  to  his  chamber.  It  was 
Mrs.  Score  who  showed  him  to  it,  and  closed  the  curtains,  and  pointed 
triumphantly  to  the  whiteness  of  the  sheets. 

"  It's  a  very  comfortable  room,"  said  she,  "  though  not  the  best  in 
the  house  ;  which  belong  of  right  to  your  lordship's  worship  ;  but  our 
best  room  has  two  beds,  and  Mr.  Corporal  is  in  that,  locked  and 
double-locked,  with  his  three  tipsy  recruits.  But  your  honour  will 
find  this  here  bed  comfortable  and  well-aired  ;  I've  slept  in  it  myself 
this  eighteen  years." 

"  What,  my  good  woman,  you  are  going  to  sit  up,  eh  ?  It's  cruel 
bard  on  you,  madam." 

"  Sit  up,  my  lord  ?  bless  you,  no  !  I  shall  have  half  of  our  Cat's 
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bed ;  as  I  always  do  when  there's  company."     And  with  this  Mrs. 

Score  curtseyed  and  retired. 

»  ♦  *  ♦  • 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the  active  landlady  and  her  bustling 
attendant  had  prepared  the  ale  and  bacon  for  the  Corporal  and  his 
three  converts,  and  had  set  a  nice  white  cloth  for  the  Captain's  break- 
fast. The  young  blacksmith  did  not  eat  with  much  satisfaction  ;  but 
Mr.  Bullock  and  his  friend  betrayed  no  sign  of  discontent,  except  such 
as  may  be  consequent  upon  an  evening's  carouse.  They  walked  very 
contentedly  to  be  registered  before  Doctor  Dobbs,  who  was  also 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  went  in  search  of  their  slender  bundles,  and 
took  leave  of  their  few  acquaintances  without  much  regret  :  for  the 
gentlemen  had  been  bred  in  the  workhouse,  and  had  not,  therefore,  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

It  wanted  only  an  hour  of  noon,  and  the  noble  Count  had  not 
descended.  The  men  were  waiting  for  him,  and  spent  much  of  the 
Queen's  money  (earned  by  the  sale  of  their  bodies  overnight)  while 
thus  expecting  him.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Catherine  expected  him  too,  for 
she  had  offered  many  times  to  run  up — with  my  lord's  boots — with  the 
hot  water — to  show  Mr.  Brock  the  way ;  who  sometimes  condescended 
to  officiate  as  barber.  But  on  all  these  occasions  Mrs.  Score  had 
prevented  her  ;  not  scolding,  but  with  much  gentleness  and  smiling. 
At  last,  more  gentle  and  smiling  than  ever,  she  came  downstairs  and 
said,  "  Catherine  darling,  his  honour  the  Count  is  mighty  hungry  this 
morning,  and  vows  he  could  pick  the  wing  of  a  fowl.  Run  down, 
child,  to  Farmer  Briggs'  and  get  one :  pluck  it  before  you  bring  it,  you 
know,  and  we  will  make  his  lordship  a  pretty  breakfast." 

Catherine  took  up  her  basket,  and  away  she  went  by  the  back-yard, 
through  the  stables.  There  she  heard  the  little  horse-boy  whistling 
and  hissing  after  the  manner  of  horse-boys  ;  and  there  she  learned 
that  Mrs.  Score  had  been  inventing  an  ingenious  story  to  have  her  out 
of  the  way.  The  ostler  said  he  was  just  going  to  lead  the  two  horses 
round  to  the  door.  The  Corporal  had  been,  and  they  were  about  to 
start  on  the  instant  for  Stratford. 

The  fact  was  that  Count  Gustavus  Adolphus,  far  from  wishing  to 
pick  the  wing  of  a  fowl,  had  risen  with  a  horror  and  loathing  for 
everj'thing  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  for  any  liquor  stronger  than  small 
beer.  Of  this  he  had  drank  a  cup,  and  said  he  should  ride  immediately 
to  Stratford  ;  and  when,  on  ordering  his  horses,  he  had  asked  politely 

of  the  landlady  "  why  the  d she  always  came  up,  and  why  she  did 

not  send  the  girl,"  Mrs.  Score  informed  the  Count  that  her  Catherine 
was  gone  out  for  a  walk  along  with  the  young  man  to  whom  she 
was  to  be  married,  and  would  not  be  visible  that  day.  On  hearing 
this  the  Captain  ordeied  his  horses  that  moment,  and  abused  the  wine. 
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the  bed,  the  house,  the  landlady,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
«  Bugle  Inn," 

Out  the  horses  came :  the  little  boys  of  the  village  gathered  round  ; 
the  recruits,  with  bunches  of  ribands  in  their  beavers,  appeared 
presently  ;  Corporal  Brock  came  swaggering  out,  and.  slapping  the 
pleased  blacksmith  on  the  back,  bade  him  mount  his  horse ;  while 
the  boys  hurrah'd.  Then  the  Captain  came  out,  gloomy  and  majestic  ;■ 
to  him  Mr.  Brock  made  a  military  salute,  which  clumsily,  and  with 
much  grinning,  the  recruits  imitated.  "  I  shall  walk  on  with  these 
brave  fellows,  your  honour,  and  meet  you  at  Stratford,"  said  the 
Corporal.  "  Good,"  said  the  Captain,  as  he  mounted.  The  landlady 
curtseyed ;  the  children  hurrah'd  more  ;  the  little  horse-boy,  who  held 
the  bridle  with  one  hand  and  the  stirrup  with  the  other,  and  expected 
a  crown-piece  from  such  a  noble  gentleman,  got  only  a  kick  and  a' 

curse,  as  Count  von  Galgenstein  shouted,  "  D you  all,  get  out  of 

the  way  ! "  and  galloped  off ;  and  John  Hayes,  who  had  been  sneaking 
about  the  inn  all  the  morning,  felt  a  weight  off  his  heart  when  he  saw 
the  Captain  ride  off  alone. 

*  *  *  4>  * 

O  foolish  Mrs.  Score  !  O  dolt  of  a  John  Hayes  !  If  the  landlady- 
had  allowed  the  Captain  and  the  maid  to  have  their  way,  and  meet  but 
for  a  minute  before  recruits,  sergeant,  and  all,  it  is  probable  that  no 
harm  would  have  been  done,  and  that  this  history  would  never  have 
been  written. 

When  Count  von  Galgenstein  had  ridden  half  a  mile  on  the 
Stratford  road,  looking  as  black  and  dismal  as  Napoleon  galloping 
from  the  romantic  village  of  Waterloo,  he  espied,  a  few  score  yards 
onwards,  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  a  certain  object  which  caused  him  to 
check  his  horse  suddenly,  brought  a  tingling  red  into  his  cheeks,  and 
made  his  heart  to  go  thump — thump  !  against  his  side.  A  young  lass 
was  sauntering  slow^ly  along  the  footpath,  with  a  basket  swinging  from 
one  hand,  and  a  bunch  of  hedge-flowers  in  the  other.  She  stopped 
once  or  twice  to  add  a  fresh  one  to  her  nosegay,  and  might  have  seen 
him,  the  Captain  thought ;  but  no,  she  never  looked  directly  towards 
him,  and  still  walked  on.  Sweet  innocent !  she  was  singing  as  if  none 
were  near  ;  her  voice  went  soaring  up  to  the  clear  sky,  and  the  Captain 
put  his  horse  on  the  grass,  that  the  sound  of  the  hoofs  might  not 
disturb  the  music. 

' '  When  the  kine  had  given  a  pailful " — sang  she, 
' '  And  the  sheep  came  bleating  home, 

Poll,  who  knew  it  would  be  healthful, 
Went  a- walking  out  with  Tom. 

Hand  in  hand,  sir,  on  the  land,  sir. 
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As  they  walked  to  and  fro, 
Tom  made  jolly  love  to  Polly, 
But  was  answered  no,  no,  no." 

The  Captain  had  put  his  horse  on  the  grass,  that  the  sound  of  his  hoofs 
might  not  disturb  the  music  ;  and  now  he  pushed  its  head  on  to  the 
bank,  where  straiglitway  "George  of  Denmark"  began  chewing  of 
such  a  salad  as  grew  there.  And  now  the  Captain  slid  off  stealthily; 
and  smiling  comically,  and  hitching  up  his  great  jack-boots,  and 
moving  forward  with  a  jerking  tiptoe  step,  he,  just  as  she  was  trilling 
the  last  0-0-0  of  the  last  no  in  the  above  poem  of  Tom  D'Urfey,  came 
up  to  her,  and  touching  her  lightly  on  the  waist,  said, — 

"  My  dear,  your  very  humble  servant." 

Mrs.  Catherine  (you  know  you  have  found  her  out  long  ago  !)  gave 
a  scream  and  a  start,  and  would  have  turned  pale  if  she  could.  As  it 
was,  she  only  shook  all  over,  and  said, 

"  Oh,  sir,  how  you  did  frighten  me  ! " 

"  Frighten  you,  my  rosebud  !  why,  run  me  through,  I'd  die  rather 
than  frighten  you.     Gad,  child,  tell  me  now,  am  I  so  very  frightful?" 

"  Oh,  no,  your  honour,  I  didn't  mean  that ;  only  I  wasn't  thinking 
to  meet  you  here,  or  that  you  would  ride  so  early  at  all  :  for,  if  you 
please,  sir,  I  was  going  to  fetch  a  chicken  for  your  lordship's  break- 
fast, as  my  mistress  said  you  would  like  one  ;  and  I  thought,  instead 
of  going  to  Farmer  Briggs',  down  Birmingham  way,  as  she  told  me, 
I'd  go  to  Farmer  Bird's,  where  the  chickens  is  better,  sir — my  lord, 
I  mean." 

"  Said  I'd  like  a  chicken  for  breakfast,  the  old  cat  !  why,  I  told  her 
I  would  not  eat  a  morsel  to  save  me — I  was  so  dru^ — ,  I  mean  I  ate 
such  a  good  supper  last  night — and  I  bade  her  to  send  me  a  pot  of  small 
beer,  and  to  tell  you  to  bring  it ;  and  the  wretch  said  you  were  gone 
out  with  your  sweetheart " 

"  What  !  John  Hayes,  the  creature  !  Oh,  what  a  naughty  story- 
telling woman  ! " 

"  — You  had  walked  out  with  your  sweetheart,  and  I  was  not  to  see 
you  any  more  ;  and  I  was  mad  with  rage,  and  ready  to  kiU  myself; 
I  was,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  pray,  pray  don't." 

"  For  your  sake,  my  sweet  angel  ? " 

"  Yes,  for  my  sake,  if  such  a  poor  girl  as  me  can  persuade  noble 
gentlemen." 

"Well,  then,  for  jijwr  sake,  I  won't:  no,  I'll  live;  but  why  live? 
Hell  and  fury,  if  I  do  live  I'm  miserable  without  you  ;  I  am, — you 
know  I  am, — you  adorable,  beautiful,  cruel,  wicked  Catherine  !  " 

Catherine's  reply  to  this  was  "  La,  bless  me  !     I  do  believe  your 
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horse  is  running  away."  And  so  he  was,  for  having  finished  his  meal 
in  the  hedge,  he  first  looked  towards  his  master  and  paused,  as  it  were, 
irresolutely ;  then,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  flinging  up  his  tail  and  his 
hind  legs,  he  scampered  down  the  road. 

Mrs.  Hall  ran  lightly  after  the  horse,  and  the  Captain  after 
Mrs.  Hall ;  and  the  horse  ran  quicker  and  quicker  every  moment, 
and  might  have  led  them  a  long  chase — w^hen  lo  !  debouching  from 
a  twist  in  the  road,  came  the  detachment  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
under  Mr.  Brock.  The  moment  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  village, 
that  gentleman  had  desired  the  blacksmith  to  dismount,  and  had 
himself  jumped  into  the  saddle,  maintaining  the  subordination  of  his 
army  by  drawing  a  pistol  and  swearing  that  he  would  blow  out  the 
brains  of  any  person  who  attempted  to  run.  When  the  Captain's 
horse  came  near  the  detachment  he  paused,  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  caught  by  Tummas  Bullock,  who  held  him  until  the  owner  and 
Mrs.  Catherine  came  up. 

Mr.  Bullock  looked  comically  grave  when  he  saw  the  pair  ;  but  the 
Corporal  graciously  saluted  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  said  it  was  a  fine  day 
for  walking. 

"  La,  sir,  and  so  it  is,"  said  she,  panting  in  a  veiy  pretty  and  dis- 
tressing way,  "  but  not  for  runnino.  I  do  protest — ha  ! — and  vow  that 
I  really  can  scarcely  stand,  I'm  so  tired  of  running  after  that  naughty, 
naughty  horse  ! " 

"  How  do,  Cattern?"  said  Thomas.  "Zee,  I  be  going  a  zouldiering 
because  thee  wouldn't  have  me."  And  here  Mr.  Bullock  grinned. 
Mrs.  Catherine  made  no  sort  of  reply,  but  protested  once  more  she 
should  die  of  running.  If  the  truth  were  told,  she  was  somewhat 
vexed  at  the  arrival  of  the  Corporal's  detachment,  and  had  had  very 
serious  thoughts  of  finding  herself  quite  tired  just  as  he  came  in 
sight. 

A  sudden  thought  brought  a  smile  of  bright  satisfaction  in  the 
Captain's  eyes.  He  mounted  the  horse  which  Tummas  still  held. 
"  Tired,  Mrs.  Catherine,"  said  he,  "  and  for  my  sake  ?  By  heavens, 
you  shan't  walk  a  step  farther  !  No,  you  shall  ride  back  with  a 
guard  of  honour  !  Back  to  the  village,  gentlemen  !■ — rightabout 
face  !  Show  those  fellows.  Corporal,  how  to  rightabout  face.  Now, 
my  dear,  mount  behind  me  on  Snowball ;  he's  easy  as  a  sedan.  Put 
your  dear  little  foot  on  the  toe  of  my  boot.  There  now, — up  ! — ^jump  J 
hurrah  ! " 

"  Thafs  not  the  way.  Captain,"  shouted  out  Thomas,  still  holding 
on  to  the  rein  as  the  horse  began  to  move.  "  Thee  woan't  goo  with 
him,  will  thee.  Catty  ?  " 

But  Mrs.  Catherine,  though  she  turned  away  her  head,  never  let 
go  her  hold  round  the  Captain's  waist  •    and  he,  swearing  a  dreadful 
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oath  at  Thomas,  struck  him  across  the  face  and  hands  with  his  riding- 
whip.  The  poor  fellow,  who  at  the  first  cut  still  held  on  to  the  rein, 
dropped  it  at  the  second,  and  as  the  pair  galloped  off,  sat  down  on  the 
roadside  and  fairly  began  to  weep. 

"  March,  you  dog  ! "  shouted  out  the  Corporal  a  minute  after. 
And  so  he  did  :  and  when  next  he  saw  Mrs.  Catherine  she  was  the 
Captain's  lady  sure  enough,  and  wore  a  grey  hat  with  a  blue  feather, 
and  red  riding-coat  trimmed  with  silver-lace.  But  Thomas  was  then 
on  a  bare-backed  horse,  which  Corporal  Brock  was  flanking  round  a 
ring,  and  he  was  so  occupied  looking  between  his  horse's  ears  that 
he  had  no  time  to  cry  then,  and  at  length  got  the  better  of  his  attach- 
ment. 


This  being  a  good  opportunity  for  closing  Chapter  I.,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  make  some  apologies  to  the  public  for  introducing  them 
to  characters  that  are  so  utterly  worthless  ;  as  we  confess  all  our 
heroes,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bullock,  to  be.  In  this  we  have 
consulted  nature  and  history,  rather  than  the  prevailing  taste  and 
the  general  manner  of  authors.  The  amusing  novel  of  "  Ernest 
Maltravers,"  far  instance,  opens  with  a  seduction  ;  but  then  it  is 
performed  by  people  of  the  strictest  virtue  on  both  sides  :  and  there 
is  so  much  religion  and  philosophy  in  the  heart  of  the  seducer,  so 
much  tender  innocence  in  the  soul  of  the  seduced,  that — bless  the 
little  dears  ! — their  very  peccadilloes  make  one  interested  in  them  ; 
and  their  naughtiness  becomes  quite  sacred,  so  deliciously  is  it 
described.  Now,  if  we  are  to  be  interested  by  rascally  actions,  let 
us  have  them  with  plain  faces,  and  let  them  be  performed,  not  by 
virtuous  philosophers,  but  by  rascals.  Another  clever  class  of 
novelists  adopt  the  contrary  system,  and  create  interest  by  making 
their  rascals  perform  virtuous  actions.  Against  these  popular  plans  we 
here  solemnly  appeal.  We  say,  let  your  rogues  in  novels  act  like 
rogues,  and  your  honest  men  like  honest  men  ;  don't  let  us  have  any 
juggling  and  thimblerigging  with  virtue  and  vice,  so  that,  at  the  end  of 
three  volumes,  the  bewildered  reader  shall  not  know  which  is  which  ; 
don't  let  us  find  ourselves  kindling  at  the  generous  qualities  of  thieves, 
and  sympathizing  with  the  rascalities  of  noble  hearts.  For  our  own 
part,  we  know  what  the  public  likes,  and  have  chosen  rogues  for  our 
characters,  and  have  taken  a  story  from  the  "  Newgate  Calendar," 
which  we  hope  to  follow  out  to  edification.  Among  the  rogues,  at 
least,  we  will  have  nothing  that  shall  be  mistaken  for  virtues.  And  if 
the  British  public  (after  caUing  for  three  or  four  editions)  shall  give  up, 
not  only  our  rascals,  but  the  rascals  of  all  other  authors,  we  shall 
be  content  : — we  shall  apply  to  Government  for  a  pension,  and  think 
that  our  duty  is  done. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

IN   WHICH    ARE   DEPICTED   THE   PLEASURES   OF  A   SENTIMENTAL 
ATTACHMENT. 

IT  will  not  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  this  history,  to  follow 
out  very  closely  all  the  adventures  which  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Catherine  from  the  period  when  she  quitted  the  "  Bugle  "  and  became 
the  Captain's  lady  ;  for,  although  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  show  as 
not,  that  the  young  woman,  by  following  the  man  of  her  heart,  had 
only  yielded  to  an  innocent  impulse,  and  by  remaining  with  him  for 
a  certain  period,  had  proved  the  depth  and  strength  of  her  affection 
for  him,  —  although  we  might  make  very  tender  and  eloquent 
apologies  for  the  error  of  both  parties,  the  reader  might  possibly  be 
disgusted  at  such  descriptions  and  such  arguments  :  which,  besides, 
are  already  done  to  his  hand  in  the  novel  of  "Ernest  Maltravers" 
before  mentioned. 

From  the  gentleman's  manner  towards  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  from 
his  brilliant  and  immediate  success,  the  reader  will  doubtless  have 
concluded,  in  the  first  place,  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  not  a  very 
violent  affection  for  Mrs.  Cat ;  in  the  second  place,  that  he  was  a 
professional  lady-killer,  and  therefore  likely  at  some  period  to  resume 
his  profession  ;  thirdly,  and  to  conclude,  that  a  connection  so  begun, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  likely  to  end  speedily. 

And  so,  to  do  the  Count  justice,  it  would,  if  he  had  been  allowed 
to  follow  his  own  inclination  entirely  ;  for  (as  many  young  gentlemen 
will,  and  yet  no  praise  to  them)  in  about  a  week  he  began  to  be 
indifferent,  in  a  month  to  be  weary,  in  two  months  to  be  angr>',  in 
three  to  proceed  to  blows  and  curses  ;  and,  in  short,  to  repent  most 
bitterly  the  hour  when  he  had  ever  been  induced  to  present  Mrs. 
Catherine  the  toe  of  his  boot,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  her  on  to  his 
horse. 

"  Egad  ! "  said  he  to  the  Corporal  one  day,  when  confiding  his 
griefs  to  Mr.  Brock,  "  I  wish  my  toe  had  been  cut  off  before  ever  it 
served  as  a  ladder  to  this  little  vixen." 

"  Or  perhaps  your  honour  would  wish  to  kick  her  downstairs  with 
it  ?"  delicately  suggested  Mr.  Brock. 

"  Kick  her  !  why,  the  wench  would  hold  so  fast  by  the  banisters 
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that  I  could  not  kick  her  down,  Mr.  Brock.  To  tell  you  a  bit  of  a 
secret,  I  have  tried  as  much — not  to  kick  her — no,  no,  not  kick  her, 
certainly  :  that's  ungentlemanly — but  to  tjidiice  her  to  go  back  to  that 
cursed  pot-house  where  we  fell  in  with  her.     I  have  given  her  many 

hints " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  your  honour  give  her  one  yesterday — with  a  mug 
of  beer.  By  the  laws,  as  the  ale  run  all  down  her  face,  and  she 
clutched  a  knife  to  run  at  you,  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such  a  she- 
devil  !  That  woman  will  do  for  your  honour  some  day,  if  you 
provoke  her." 

"Do  for  mef     No,  hang  it,   Mr.  Brock,  never!     She  loves  every 
hair  of  my  head,  sir  :  she  worships  me.   Corporal.     Egad,  yes  !  she 
worships  me  ;    and  would  much    sooner  apply  a   knife   to  her  own 
weasand  than  scratch  my  little  finger  ! " 
"  I  think  she  does,"  said  Mr.  Brock. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Women,  look  you,  are  like 
dogs,  they  like  to  be  ill-treated  :  they  like  it,  sir,  I  know  they  do.  I 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  a  woman  in  my  life  but  I  ill-treated  her, 
and  she  liked  me  the  better." 

"  Mrs.  Hall  ought  to  be  very  fond  of  you  then,  sure  enough  ! "  said 
Mr.  Corporal. 

"  Very  fond  ; — ha,  ha  !  Corporal,  you  wag  you — and  so  she  is  very 
fond.  Yesterday,  after  the  knife-and-beer  scene — no  wonder  I  threw 
the  liquor  in  her  face  :  it  was  so  devilish  flat  that  no  gentleman  could 

drink  it  :  and  I  told  her  never  to  draw  it  till  dinner-time " 

"  Oh,  it  was  enough  to  put  an  angel  in  a  fury  ! "  said  Brock. 
"  — Well,  yesterday,  after  the  knife  business,  when  you  had  got  the 
carver  out  of  her  hand,  ofif  she  flings  to  her  bedroom,  will  not  eat  a  bit 
of  dinner  forsooth,  and  remains  locked  up  for  a  couple  of  hours.  At 
two  o'clock  afternoon  (I  was  over  a  tankard),  out  comes  the  little  she- 
devil,  her  face  pale,  her  eyes  bleared,  and  the  tip  of  her  nose  as  red  as 
fire  with  sniffling  and  weeping.  Making  for  my  hand,  '  Max,'  says  she, 
*  will  you  forgive  me  ? '  *  What  ! '  says  I.  '  Forgive  a  murderess  ? '  says 
I.  '  No,  curse  me,  never  !'  'Your  cruelty  will  kill  me,'  sobbed  she. 
'Cruelty  be  hanged  !'  says  I  ;  'didn't  you  draw  that  beer  an  hour 
before  dinner  ? '  She  could  say  nothing  to  i/iis,  you  know,  and  I  swore 
that  every  time  she  did  so,  I  would  fling  it  into  her  face  again. 
Whereupon  back  she  flounced  to  her  chamber,  where  she  wept  and 
stormed  until  night-time." 
"  When  you  forgave  her  ? " 

"  I  did  forgive  her,  that's  positive.  You  see  I  had  supped  at  the 
*  Rose '  along  with  Tom  Trippet  and  half-a-dozen  pretty  fellows  ;  and 
I  had  eased  a  great  fat-headed  Warwickshire  land-junker — what  d'ye 
call  him  ? — squire,  of  forty  pieces  ;  and  I'm  dev'lish  good-humoured 
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when  I've  won,  and  so  Cat  and  I  made  it  up  ;  but  I've  taught  her 
never  to  bring  me  stale  beer  again — ha,  ha  ! " 

This  conversation  will  explain,  a  great  deal  better  than  any  descrip- 
tion of  ours,  however  eloquent,  the  state  of  things  as  between  Count 
Maximilian  and  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  the  feelings  which  they  enter- 
tained for  each  other.  The  woman  loved  him,  that  was  the  fact.  And, 
as  we  have  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  how  John  Hayes,  a  mean- 
spirited  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  in  respect  of  all  other  passions  a 
pigmy,  was  in  the  passion  of  love  a  giant,  and  followed  Mrs.  Catherine 
with  a  furious  longing  which  might  seem  at  the  first  to  be  foreign  to  his 
nature  ;  in  the  like  manner,  and  playing  at  cross-purposes,  Mrs.  Hall 
had  become  smitten  of  the  Captain  ;  and,  as  he  said  truly,  only  liked 
him  the  better  for  the  brutality  which  she  received  at  his  hands.  For 
it  is  my  opinion.  Madam,  that  love  is  a  bodily  infirmity,  from  which 
humankind  can  no  more  escape  than  from  small-pox  ;  and  which 
attacks  every  one  of  us,  from  the  first  duke  in  the  Peerage  down  to 
Jack  Ketch  inclusive  ;  which  has  no  respect  for  rank,  virtue,  or  roguery 
in  man,  but  sets  each  in  his  turn  in  a  fever ;  which  breaks  out  the 
deuce  knows  how  or  why,  and,  raging  its  appointed  time,  fills  each 
individual  of  the  one  sex  with  a  blind  fury  and  longing  for  some  one 
of  the  other  (who  may  be  pure,  gentle,  blue-eyed,  beautiful,  and  good ; 
or  vile,  shrewish,  squinting,  hunchbacked,  and  hideous,  according  to 
circumstances  and  luck)  ;  which  dies  away,  perhaps  in  the  natural 
course,  if  left  to  have  its  way,  but  which  contradiction  causes  to  rage 
more  furiously  than  ever.  Is  not  history,  from  the  Trojan  war  upwards 
and  downwards,  full  of  instances  of  such  strange  inexplicable  passions  .'' 
Was  not  Helen,  by  the  most  moderate  calculation,  ninety  years  of  age 
when  she  went  off  with  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Paris  of  Troy? 
Was  not  Madame  La  Valli^re  ill-made,  blear-eyed,  tallow-com- 
plexioned,  scraggy,  and  with  hair  like  tow  ?  Was  not  Wilkes  the 
ugliest,  charmingest,  most  successful  man  in  the  world  ?  Such  in- 
stances might  be  carried  out  so  as  to  fill  a  volume  ;  but  cid  bono  ? 
Love  is  fate,  and  not  will ;  its  origin  not  to  be  explained,  its  progress 
irresistible  :  and  the  best  proof  of  this  may  be  had  at  Bow  Street  any 
day,  where,  if  you  ask  any  officer  of  the  establishment  how  they  take 
most  thieves,  he  will  tell  you  at  the  houses  of  the  women.  They  must 
see  the  dear  creatures  though  they  hang  for  it ;  they  will  love,  though 
they  have  their  necks  in  the  halter.  And  with  regard  to  the  other 
position,  that  ill-usage  on  the  part  of  the  man  does  not  destroy  the 
affection  of  the  woman,  have  we  not  numberless  police-reports  showing 
how,  when  a  bystander  would  beat  a  husband  for  beating  his  wife, 
man  and  wife  fall  together  on  the  interloper  and  punish  him  for  his 
meddling? 

These  points,  then,  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
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the  reader  will  not  be  disposed  to  question  the  assertion  that  Mrs.  Hall 
had  a  real  affection  for  the  gallant  Count,  and  grew,  as  Mr.  Brock  was 
pleased  to  say,  like  a  beefsteak,  more  tender  as  she  was  thumped. 
Poor  thing,  poor  thing  !  his  flashy  airs  and  smart  looks  had  overcome 
her  in  a  single  hour  ;  and  no  more  is  wanted  to  plunge  into  love  over 
head  and  ears  ;  no  more  is  wanted  to  make  a  first  love  with — and  a 
woman's  first  love  lasts  for  ever  (a  man's  twenty- fourth  or  tvcnty-fifth 
is  perhaps  the  best)  :  you  can't  kill  it,  do  what  you  will  ;  it  takes  root, 
and  lives  and  even  grows,  never  mind  what  the  soil  may  be  in  which  it 
is  planted,  or  the  bitter  weather  it  must  bear — often  as  one  has  seen  a 
wall-flower  grow — out  of  a  stone. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  their  union,  the  Count  had  at  least  been 
hberal  to  her  :  she  had  a  horse  and  fine  clothes,  and  received  abroad 
some  of  those  flattering  attentions  which  she  held  at  such  high  price. 
He  had,  however,  some  ill-luck  at  play,  or  had  been  forced  to  pay 
some  bills,  or  had  some  other  satisfactory  reason  for  being  poor,  and 
his  establishment  was  very  speedily  diminished.  He  argued  that,  as 
Mrs.  Catherine  had  been  accustomed  to  wait  on  others  all  her  lifCj. 
she  Height  now  wait  upon  herself  and  him  ;  and  when  the  incident  of 
the  beer  arose,  she  had  been  for  some  time  employed  as  the  Count's 
housekeeper,  with  unlimited  superintendence  over  his  comfort,  his 
cellar,  his  linen,  and  such  matters  as  bachelors  are  delighted  to  make 
over  to  active  female  hands.  To  do  the  poor  wretch  justice,  she 
actually  kept  the  man's  menage  in  the  best  order ;  nor  was  there  any 
point  of  extravagance  with  which  she  could  be  charged,  except  a 
little  extravagance  of  dress  displayed  on  the  very  few  occasions  when 
he  condescended  to  walk  abroad  with  her,  and  extravagance  of 
language  and  passion  in  the  frequent  quarrels  they  had  together. 
Perhaps  in  such  a  connexion  as  subsisted  between  this  precious 
couple,  these  faults  are  inevitable  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  She 
must  be  silly  and  vain,  and  will  pretty  surely,  therefore,  be  fond  of 
dress  ;  and  she  must,  disguise  it  as  she  will,  be  perpetually  miserable 
and  brooding  over  her  fall,  which  will  cause  her  to  be  violent  and 
quarrelsome. 

Such,  at  least,  was  Mrs.  Hall  ;  and  very  early  did  the  poor  vain, 
misguided  wretch  begin  to  reap  what  she  had  sown. 

For  a  man,  remorse  under  these  circumstances  is  perhaps  uncommon. 
No  stigma  affixes  on  him  for  betraying  a  woman  :  no  bitter  pangs  of 
mortified  vanity  ;  no  insulting  looks  of  superiority  from  his  neighbour, 
and  no  sentence  of  contemptuous  banishment  is  read  against  him  ; 
these  all  fall  on  the  tempted,  and  not  on  the  tempter,  who  is  permitted 
to  go  free.  The  chief  thing  that  a  inan  learns  after  having  success- 
fully practised  on  a  woman  is  to  despise  the  poor  wretch  whom  he  has 
won.     The  game,  in  fact,  and  the  glory,  such  as  it  is,  is  all  his,  and 
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the  punishment  alone  falls  upon  her.  Consider  this,  ladies,  when 
charming  young  gentlemen  come  to  woo  you  with  soft  speeches.  You 
have  nothing  to  win,  except  wretchedness,  and  scorn,  and  desertion. 
Consider  this,  and  be  thankful  to  your  Solomons  for  telling  it. 

It  came  to  pass,  then,  that  the  Count  had  come  to  have  a  perfect 
contempt  and  indifference  for  Mrs.  Hall  ;^ho\v  should  he  not  for  a 
young  person  who  had  given  herself  up  to  him  so  easily  ? — and  would 
have  been  quite  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  parting  with  her.  But 
there  was  a  certain  lingering  shame  about  the  man,  which  prevented 
him  from  saying  at  once  and  abruptly,  "  Go  !  "  and  the  poor  thing  did 
not  choose  to  take  such  hints  as  fell  out  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
versation and  quarrels.  And  so  they  kept  on  together,  he  treating  her 
with  simple  insult,  and  she  hanging  on  desperately,  by  whatever  feeble 
twig  she  could  find,  to  the  rock  beyond  which  all  was  naught,  or  death, 
to  her. 

Well,  after  the  night  with  Tom  Trippet  and  the  pretty  fellows  at 
the  "  Rose,"  to  which  we  have  heard  the  Count  allude  in  the  con- 
versation just  recorded.  Fortune  smiled  on  him  a  good  deal ;  for  the 
Warwickshire  Squire,  who  had  lost  forty  pieces  on  that  occasion, 
insisted  on  having  his  revenge  the  night  after  :  when,  strange  to  say 
a  hundred  and  fifty  more  found  their  way  into  the  pouch  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Count.  Such  a  sum  as  this  quite  set  the  young  nobleman 
afloat  again,  and  brought  back  a  pleasing  equanimity  to  his  mind,  which 
had  been  a  good  deal  disturbed  in  the  former  difficult  circumstances  ; 
and  in  this,  for  a  little  and  to  a  certain  extent,  poor  Cat  had  the  happi- 
ness to  share.  He  did  not  alter  the  style  of  his  establishment,  which 
consisted,  as  before,  of  herself  and  a  small  person  who  acted  as  scourer, 
kitchen-wench,  and  scullion  ;  Mrs.  Catherine  always  putting  her  hand 
to  the  principal  pieces  of  the  dinner  ;  but  he  treated  his  mistress  with 
tolerable  good-humour  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  with  such  bearable 
brutality  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  like  him  to  a  woman  in  her 
condition.  Besides,  a  certain  event  was  about  to  take  place,  which  not 
.unusually  occurs  in  circumstances  of  this  nature,  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
was  expecting  soon  to  lie  in. 

The  Captain,  distrusting  natuially  the  strength  of  his  own  paternal 
feelings,  had  kindly  endeavoured  to  provide  a  parent  for  the  coming 
infant ;  and  to  this  end  had  opened  a  negotiation  with  our  friend  Mr. 
Thomas  Bullock,  declaring  that  Mrs.  Cat  should  have  a  fortune  of 
twenty  guineas,  and  reminding  Tummas  of  his  ancient  flame  for  her  : 
but  Mr.  Tummas,  when  this  proposition  was  made  to  him,  declined  it, 
•with  many  oaths,  and  vowed  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
present  bachelor  condition.  In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Brock  stepped  for- 
ward, who  declared  himself  very  ready  to  accept  Mrs.  Catherine  and 
tier  fortune  ;  and  might  possibly  have  become  the  possessor  of  both. 
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had  not  Mrs.  Cat,  the  moment  she  heard  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, with  fire  in  her  eyes,  and  rage — oh,  how  bitter  ! — in  her  heart, 
prevented  the  success  of  the  measure  by  proceeding  incontinently  to  the 
first  justice  of  the  peace,  and  there  swearing  before  his  worship  who  was 
the  father  of  the  coming  child. 

This  proceeding,  which  she  had  expected  would  cause  not  a  little 
indignation  on  the  part  of  her  lord  and  master,  was  received  by  him, 
strangely  enough,  with  considerable  good-humour  :  he  swore  that  tha 
wench  had  served  him  a  good  trick,  and  was  rather  amused  at  the 
anger,  the  outbreak  of  fierce  rage  and  contumely,  and  the  wretched, 
wretched  tears  of  heart-sick  desperation,  which  followed  her  announce- 
ment of  this  step  to  him.  For  Mr.  Brock,  she  repelled  his  offer  with 
scorn  and  loathing,  and  treated  the  notion  of  a  union  with  Mr.  Bullock 
with  yet  fiercer  contempt.  Marry  him  indeed  !  a  workhouse  pauper 
carrying  a  brown-bess  !  She  would  have  died  sooner,  she  said,  or 
robbed  on  the  highway.  And  so,  to  do  her  justice,  she  would  :  for  the 
little  minx  was  one  of  the  vainest  creatures  in  existence,  and  vanity  (as 
I  presume  everybody  knows)  becomes  iJie  principle  in  certain  women's 
hearts — their  moral  spectacles,  their  conscience,  their  meat  and  drink, 
their  only  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 

As  for  Mr.  Tummas,  he,  as  we  have  seen,  was  quite  as  unfriendly 
to  the  proposition  as  she  could  be  ;  and  the  Corporal,  with  a  good  deal 
of  comical  gravity,  vowed  that,  as  he  could  not  be  satisfied  in  his 
dearest  wishes,  he  would  take  to  drinking  for  a  consolation  :  which  he 
straightway  did. 

"  Come,  Tummas,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Bullock,  "  since  we  can't  have 
the  girl  of  our  hearts,  why,  hang  it,  Tummas,  let's  drink  her  health  !  "■ 
To  which  Bullock  had  no  objection.  And  so  strongly  did  the  disap- 
pointment weigh  upon  honest  Corporal  Brock  that  even  when,  after 
unheard-of  quantities  of  beer,  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  word,  he  was 
seen  absolutely  to  weep,  and,  in  accents  almost  unintelligible,  to  curse 
his  confounded  ill-luck,  at  being  deprived,  not  of  a  wife,  but  of  a  child  : 
he  wanted  one  so,  he  said,  to  comfort  him  in  his  old  age. 

The  time  of  Mrs.  Catherine's  couche  drew  near,  arrived,  and  was 
gone  through  safely.  She  presented  to  the  world  a  chopping  boy,  who 
might  use,  if  he  liked,  the  Galgenstein  arms  with  a  bar-sinister  ;  and 
in  her  new  cares  and  duties  had  not  so  many  opportunities  as  usual 
of  quarrelling  with  the  Count:  who,  perhaps,  respected  her  situation, 
or,  at  least,  was  so  properly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  quiet  to  her,  that 
he  absented  himself  from  home  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

The  Captain  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  turned  these  continued 
absences  to  a  considerable  worldly  profit,  for  he  played  incessantly  ; 
and,  since  his  first  victory  over  the  Warwickshire  Squire,  Fortune  had 
been  so  favourable  to  him,  that  he  had  at  various  intervals  amassed  a 
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sum  of  nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he  used  to  bring  home  as  he 
won  ;  and  which  he  deposited  in  a  strong  iron  chest,  cunningly  screwed 
down  by  himself  under  his  own  bed.  This  Mrs.  Catherine  regularly 
made,  and  the  treasure  underneath  it  could  be  no  secret  to  her.  How- 
ever, the  noble  Count  kept  the  key,  and  bound  her  by  many  solemn 
oaths  (that  he  discharged  at  her  himself)  not  to  reveal  to  any  other 
person  the  existence  of  the  chest  and  its  contents. 

But  it  is  not  in  a  woman's  nature  to  keep  such  secrets  ;  and  the 
Captain,  who  left  her  for  days  and  days,  did  not  reflect  that  she  would 
seek  for  confidants  elsewhere.  For  want  of  a  female  companion,  she 
was  compelled  to  bestow  her  sympathies  upon  Mr.  Brock  ;  who,  as  the 
Count's  corporal,  was  much  in  his  lodgings,  and  who  did  manage  to 
sun'ive  the  disappointment  which  he  had  experienced  by  ]\Irs.  Cathe- 
rine's refusal  of  him. 

About  two  months  after  the  infant's  birth,  the  Captain,  who  was 
annoyed  by  its  squalling,  put  it  abroad  to  nurse,  and  dismissed  jits 
attendant.  Mrs.  Catherine  now  resumed  her  household  duties,  and 
was,  as  before,  at  once  mistress  and  servant  of  the  establishment.  As 
such,  she  had  the  keys  of  the  beer,  and  was  pretty  sure  of  the  atten- 
tions of  the  Corporal  ;  who  became,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  Count's 
absence,  his  lady's  chief  friend  and  companion.  After  the  manner  of 
ladies,  she  very  speedily  confided  to  him  all  her  domestic  secrets  :  the 
causes  of  her  former  discontent ;  the  Count's  ill-treatment  of  her  ;  the 
wicked  names  he  called  her ;  the  prices  that  all  her  gowns  had  cost  her ; 
how  he  beat  her;  howmuch  money  he  won  and  lost  atplav:  how  she  had 
once  pawned  a  coat  for  him  ;  how  he  had  four  new  ones,  laced,  and  paid 
for;  what  was  the  best  way  ofcleaning  and  keeping  gold-lace,  of  making 
cherry-brandy,  pickling  salmon,  &c.  &c.  Her  coiijideiices  upon  all  these 
subjects  used  to  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  Mr.  Brock 
became,  ere  long,  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Captain's  history 
for  the  last  year  as  the  Count  himself : — for  he  was  careless,  and  forgot 
things  ;  women  never  do.  They  chronicle  all  the  lover's  small  actions, 
his  words,  his  headaches,  the  dresses  he  has  worn,  the  things  he  has 
liked  for  dinner  on  certain  days  ; — all  which  circumstances  commonly 
are  expunged  from  the  male  brain  immediately  after  they  have  occurred, 
but  remain  fixed  with  the  female. 

To  Brock,  then,  and  to  Brock  only  (for  she  knew  no  other  soul), 
Mrs.  Cat  breathed,  in  strictest  confidence,  the  history  of  the  Count's 
winnings,  and  his  way  of  disposing  of  them  ;  how  he  kept  his  money 
screwed  down  in  an  iron  chest  in  their  room  :  and  a  very  lucky  fellow 
did  Brock  consider  his  officer  for  having  such  a  large  sum.  He  and 
Cat  looked  at  the  chest  ;  it  was  small,  but  mighty  strong,  sure  enough, 
and  would  defy  picklocks  and  thieves.  Well,  if  any  man  deserved 
money,  the  Captain  did  ("  though  he  might  buy  me  a  few  yards  of  that 
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lace  I  love  so,"  interrupted  Cat), — if  any  man  deserved  money,  he 
did,  for  he  spent  it  like  a  prince,  and  his  hand  was  always  in  his 
pocket. 

It  must  now  be  stated  that  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein  had,  during 
Cat's  seclusion,  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  young  lady  of  good  fortune,  who 
frequented  the  Assembly  at  Birmingham,  and  wlio  was  not  a  little 
smitten  by  his  title  and  person.  The  "four  new  coats,  laced,  and 
paid  for,"  as  Cat  said,  had  been  purchased,  most  probably,  by  his 
Excellency  for  the  purpose  of  dazzling  the  heiress  ;  and  he  and  the 
coats  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  win  from  the  young  woman  an  actual 
profession  of  love,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  provided  Pa  would 
consent.  This  was  obtained, — for  Pa  was  a  tradesman ;  and  I 
suppose  every  one  of  my  readers  has  remarked  how  great  an  effect 
a  title  has  on  the  lower  classes.  Yes,  thank  heaven  !  there  is  about 
a  free-born  Briton  a  cringing  baseness,  and  lickspittle  awe  of  rank, 
which  does  not  exist  under  any  tyranny  in  Europe,  and  is  only  to  be 
found  here  and  in  America. 

All  these  negotiations  had  been  going  on  quite  unknown  to  Cat ; 
and,  as  the  Captain  had  determined,  before  two  months  were  out,  to 
fling  that  young  woman  on  the  pave,  he  was  kind  to  her  in  the  mean- 
while :  people  always  are  when  they  are  swindling  you,  or  meditating 
an  injury  against  you. 

The  poor  girl  had  much  too  high  an  opinion  of  her  own  charms  to 
suspect  that  the  Count  could  be  unfaithful  to  them,  and  had  no  notion 
of  the  plot  that  was  formed  against  her.  But  Mr.  Brock  had  :  for  he 
had  seen  many  times  a  gilt  coach  with  a  pair  of  fat  white  horses 
ambling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  the  Captain  on  his 
black  steed  caracolling  majestically  by  its  side  ;  and  he  had  remarked 
a  fat,  pudgy,  pale-haired  woman  treading  heavily  down  the  stairs  of 
the  Assembly,  leaning  on  the  Captain's  arm  :  all  these  Mr.  Brock  had 
seen,  not  without  reflection.  Indeed,  the  Count  one  day,  in  great 
good-humour,  had  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  told  him  that  he 
was  about  speedily  to  purchase  a  regiment ;  when,  by  his  great  gods, 
Mr.  Brock  should  have  a  pair  of  colours.  Perhaps  this  promise 
occasioned  his  silence  to  Mrs.  Catherine  hitherto ;  perhaps  he  never 
would  have  peached  at  all,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  this  history  would 
never  have  been  written,  but  for  a  small  circumstance  which  occurred 
at  this  period. 

"  What  can  you  want  with  that  drunken  old  Corporal  always  about 
your  quarters  ?  "  said  Mr.  Trippet  to  the  Count  one  day,  as  they  sat 
over  their  wine,  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  company,  at  the  Captain's 
rooms. 

"  What ! "  said  he.  "  Old  Brock  ?  The  old  thief  has  been  more 
useful  to  me  than  many  a  better  man.     He  is  brave  in  a  row  as  a  lion. 
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as  cunning  in  intrigue  as  a  fox  ;  he  can  nose  a  dun  at  an  inconceivable 
distance,  and  scent  out  a  pretty  woman  be  she  behind  ever  so  many 
stone  walls.  If  a  gentleman  wants  a  good  rascal  now,  I  can  recom- 
mend him.  I  am  going  to  reform,  you  know,  and  must  turn  him  out 
of  my  service." 

"  And  pretty  Mrs.  Cat  ?" 

"  Oh,  curse  pretty  Mrs.  Cat !  she  may  go  too." 

"  And  the  brat  ?  " 

*'  Why,  you  have  parishes,  and  what  not,  here  in  England.  Egad  ! 
if  a  gentlem.an  were  called  upon  to  keep  all  his  children,  there  would 
be  no  living  :  no,  stap  my  vitals  !     CrcESus  couldn't  stand  it." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Trippet :  "you  are  right;  and  when  a 
gentleman  marries,  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  give  up  such  low  con- 
nexions as  are  useful  when  he  is  a  bachelor." 

"  Of  course  ;  and  give  them  up  I  will,  when  the  sweet  Mrs.  Drip- 
ping is  mine.  As  for  the  girl,  you  can  have  her,  Tom  Trippet,  if  you 
take  a  fancy  to  her ;  and  as  for  the  Corporal,  he  may  be  handed  over 
to  my  successor  in  Cutts's  : — for  I  will  have  a  regiment  to  myself, 
that's  poz  ;  and  to  take  with  me  such  a  swindling,  pimping,  thieving, 
brandy-faced  rascal  as  this  Brock  will  never  do.  Egad  !  he's  a  dis- 
grace to  the  service.  As  it  is,  I've  often  a  mind  to  have  the  super- 
annuated vagabond  drummed  out  of  the  corps." 

Although  this  rcsu7ni  of  Mr.  Brock's  character  and  accomplish- 
ments was  very  just,  it  came  perhaps  with  an  ill  grace  from  Count 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Maximilian,  who  had  profited  by  all  his  qualities, 
and  who  certainly  would  never  have  given  this  opinion  of  them  had 
he  known  that  the  door  of  his  dining-parlour  was  open,  and  that  the 
gallant  Corporal,  who  was  in  the  passage,  could  hear  every  syllable 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  his  commanding  officer.  We  shall  not  say, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  story-books,  that  Mr.  Brock  listened  with  a 
flashing  eye  and  a  distended  nostril ;  that  his  chest  heaved  tumul- 
tuously,  and  that  his  hand  fell  down  mechanically  to  his  side,  where 
it  played  with  the  brass  handle  of  his- sword.  Mr.  Kean  would  have 
gone  through  most  of  these  bodily  exercises  had  he  been  acting  the 
part  of  a  villain  enraged  and  disappointed  like  Corporal  Brock ;  but 
that  gentleman  walked  away  without  any  gestures  of  any  kind,  and  as 
gently  as  possible.  "He'll  turn  me  out  of  the  regiment,  will  he?" 
says  he,  quite  piano;  and  then  added  {con  violta  espressio7ie),  "  I'll  do 
for  him." 

And  it  is  to  be  remarked  how  generally,  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
gentlemen  stick  to  their  word. 
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(K    U'HICH   A   NARCOTIC   IS   ADMIXISTERED,   AND   A    GREAT   DEAL   07 
GENTEEL   SOCIETY   DEPICTED. 

WHEN  the  Corporal,  who  had  retreated  to  the  street-door  imme- 
diately on  hearing  the  above  conversation,  returned  to  the 
Captain's  lodgings  and  paid  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Catherine,  he  found 
that  lady  in  high  good-humour.  The  Count  had  been  with  her,  she  said, 
along  with  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Trippet  ;  had  promised  her  twelve 
yards  of  the  lace  she  coveted  so  much ;  had  vowed  that  the  child 
should  have  as  much  more  for  a  cloak  ;  and  had  not  left  her  until  he 
nad  sat  with  her  for  an  hour,  or  more,  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  he 
made  on  purpose  for  her.  Mr.  Trippet  stayed  too.  "A  mighty 
pleasant  man,"  said  she  ;  "  only  not  very  wise,  and  seemingly  a  good 
deal  in  liquor." 

'■  A  good  deal  indeed  ! "  said  the  Corporal.  "  He  was  so  tipsy  just 
now,  that  he  could  hardly  stand.  He  and  his  honour  were  talking  to 
Nan  Fantail  in  the  market-place  ;  and  she  pulled  Trippet's  wig  off,  for 
«vanting  to  kiss  her." 

"  The  nasty  fellow  ! "  said  Mrs.  Cat,  "  to  demean  himself  with  such 
low  people  as  Nan  Fantail,  indeed  !  Why,  upon  my  conscience  now, 
Corporal,  it  was  but  an  hour  ago  that  Mr.  Trippet  swore  he  never 
saw  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  mine,  and  would  like  to  cut  the  Captain's 
throat  for  the  love  of  me.     Nan  Fantail  indeed  ! " 

"  Nan's  an  honest  girl,  Madam  Catherine,  and  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  Captain's  before  some  one  else  came  in  his  way.  No  one  can 
say  a  word  against  her — not  a  word." 

■'  And  pray,  Corporal,  who  ever  did  ? "  said  Mrs.  Cat,  rather 
offended.  "  A  nasty,  angry  slut !  I  wonder  what  the  men  can  see 
in.  her  ?  " 

•'  She  has  got  a  smart  way  with  her,  sure  enough  ;  it's  what  amuses 
t',:e  men,  and " 

"  And  what  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  my  Max  is  fond  of  her 
fjotC'  I  "  said  Mrs.  Catherine,  looking  very  fierce. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  at  all :  not  of  //^ry— that  is " 

*  Not  of  Iier  /  "  screamed  she.     "  Of  whom,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  psha  !  nonsense  !     Of  you,  my  dear,  to  be  sure  :  whn  else 
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should  he  care  for?  And,  besides,  what  business  is  it  of  mine?"  And 
herewith  the  Corporal  began  whistling,  as  if  he  would  have  no  more 
of  the  conversation.  But  Mrs.  Cat  was  not  to  be  satisfied, — not  she, 
and  carried  on  her  cross-questions. 

"  Why,  look  you,"  said  the  Corporal,  after  parrying  many  of  these. 
— "  Why,  look  you,  I'm  an  old  fool,  Catherine,  and  I  must  blab.  That 
man  has  been  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,  and  so  I  was  quiet ;  but  I 
can't  keep  it  any  longer — no,  hang  me  if  I  can  !  It's  my  belief  he's 
acting  like  a  rascal  by  you :  he  deceives  you,  Catherine ;  he's  a  scoundrel, 
Mrs.  Hall ;  that's  the  truth  on't." 

Catherine  prayed  him  to  tell  all  he  knew  ;  and  he  resumed. 

"  He  wants  you  off  his  hands  ;  he's  sick  of  you,  and  so  brought- 
here  that  fool  Tom  Trippet,  who  has  taken  a  fancy  to  3'ou.  He  has 
not  the  courage  to  turn  you  out  of  doors  like  a  man  ;  though  in-doors 
he  can  treat  you  like  a  beast.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  he'll  do.  In  a 
month  he  will  go  to  Coventry,  or  pretend  to  go  there,  on  recruiting 
business.  Mo  such  thing,  Mrs.  Hall  :  he's  going  on  marriage  busi- 
ness ;  and  he'll  leave  you  without  a  farthing,  to  starve  or  to  rot,  for 
him.  It's  all  arranged,  I  tell  you  :  in  a  month,  you  are  to  be  starved 
into  becoming  Tom  Trippet's  mistress,  and  his  honour  is  to  marry 
rich  Miss  Dripping,  the  twenty-thousand-pounder  from  London  :  and 
to  purchase  a  regiment ; — and  to  get  old  Brock  drummed  out  of  Cutts's 
too,"  said  the  Corporal,  under  his  breath.  But  he  might  have  spoken 
out,  if  he  chose  ;  for  the  poor  young  woman  had  sunk  on  the  ground 
in  a  real  honest  fit. 

"  I  thought  I  should  give  it  her,"  said  Mr.  Brock,  as  he  procured  a 

glass  of  water ;  and,  lifting  her  on  to  a  sofa,  sprinkled  the  same  over 

her.     "  Hang  it !  how  pretty  she  is." 

***** 

When  Mrs.  Catherine  came  to  herself  again.  Brock's  tone  with  her 
was  kind,  and  almost  feeling.  Nor  did  the  poor  wench  herself  indulge 
in  any  subsequent  shiverings  and  hysterics,  such  as  usually  follow  the 
fainting-fits  of  persons  of  higher  degree.  She  pressed  him  for  further 
explanations,  which  he  gave,  and  to  which  she  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  calmness  ;  nor  did  many  tears,  sobs,  sighs,  or  exclamations  of 
sorrow  or  anger  escape  from  her  :  only  when  the  Corporal  was  taking 
his  leave,  and  said  to  her  point-blank, — "Well,  Mrs.  Catherine,  and 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"  she  did  not  reply  a  word  ;  but  gave  a  look 
which  made  him  exclaim,  on  leaving  the  room, — 

"  By  heavens  !  the  woman  means  murder  !  I  would  not  be  the 
Holofernes  to  lie  by  the  side  of  such  a  Judith  as  that — not  I  ! "  And 
he  went  his  way,  immersed  in  deep  thought.  When  the  Captain 
returned  at  night,  she  did  not  speak  to  him  ;  and  when  he  swore  at 
her  for  being  sulky,  she  only  said  she  had  a  headache,  and  was  dread- 
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fully  ill  :  with  which  excuse  Gustavus  Adolphus  seemed  satisfied,  and 
left  her  to  herself. 

He  saw  her  the  next  morning  for  a  moment  :  he  was  going 
a-shooting. 

Catherine  had  no  friend,  as  is  usual  in  tragedies  and  romances, — 
no  mysterious  sorceress  of  her  acquaintance  to  whom  she  could  apply 
for  poison, — so  she  went  simply  to  the  apothecaries,  pretending  at  each 
that  she  had  a  dreadful  toothache,  and  procuring  from  them  as  much 
laudanum  as  she  thought  would  suit  her  purpose. 

When  she  went  home  again,  she  seemed  almost  gay.  Mr.  Brock 
complimented  her  upon  the  alteration  in  her  appearance ;  and  she  was 
enabled  to  receive  the  Captain  at  his  return  from  shooting  in  such  a 
manner  as  made  him  remark  that  she  had  got  rid  of  her  sulks  of  the 
morning,  and  might  sup  with  them,  if  she  chose  to  keep  her  good- 
humour.  The  supper  was  got  ready,  and  the  gentlemen  had  the 
punch-bowl  when  the  cloth  was  cleared, — Mrs.  Catherine,  with  her 
delicate  hands,  preparing  the  liquor. 

It  is  useless  to  describe  the  conversation  that  took  place,  or  to 
reckon  the  number  of  bowls  that  were  emptied  ;  or  to  tell  how  Mr. 
Trippet,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  declined  to  play  at  cards  when 
some  of  the  others  began,  chose  to  remain  by  Mrs.  Catherine's  side, 
and  make  violent  love  to  her.  All  this  might  be  told,  and  the  account, 
however  faithful,  would  not  be  very  pleasing.  No,  indeed  !  And  here, 
though  we  are  only  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  history,  we  feel  almost 
sick  of  the  characters  that  appear  in  it,  and  the  adventures  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  go  through.  But  how  can  we  help  ourselves?  The 
public  will  hear  of  nothing  but  rogues  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  poor 
authors,  who  must  live,  can  act  honestly  by  the  public  and  themselves, 
is  to  paint  such  thieves  as  they  are  :  not  dandy,  poetical,  rose-water 
thieves ;  but  real  downright  scoundrels,  leading  scoundrelly  lives,  drunken, 
profligate,  dissolute,  low  ;  as  scoundrels  will  be.  They  don't  quote 
Plato,  like  Eugene  Aram ;  or  live  like  gentlemen,  and  sing  the 
pleasantest  ballads  in  the  world,  like  jolly  Dick  Turpin  ;  or  prate 
eternally  about  to  koXov,  like  that  precious  canting  Maltravers,  whom 
we  all  of  us  have  read  about  and  pitied ;  or  die  whitewashed  sair.ts, 
like  poor  "Biss  Dadsy"  in  "  Oli/er  Twist."  No,  my  dear  Madam, 
you  and  your  daughters  have  no  right  to  admire  and  sympathize  with 
any  such  persons,  fictitious  or  real  ;  you  ought  to  be  made  cordially  to 
detest,  scorn,  loathe,  abhor,  and  abominate  all  people  of  this  kidney. 
Men  of  genius  like  those  whose  works  we  have  above  alluded  to,  have 
no  business  to  make  these  characters  interesting  or  agreeable  ;  to  be 
feeding  your  morbid  fancies,  or  indulging  their  own,  with  such  mon- 
strous food.  For  our  parts,  young  ladies,  we  beg  you  to  bottle  up  your 
tears,  and  not  waste  a  single  drop  of  them  on  any  one  of  the  heroes 
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or  heroines  in  this  history  ;  they  are  all  rascals,  every  soul  of  them, 
and  behave  "  as  sich."  Keep  your  sympathy  for  those  who  deserve  it ; 
don't  carry  it,  for  preference,  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  grow  maudlin  over 
the  company  assembled  there. 

Just,  then,  have  the  kindness  to  fancy  that  the  conversation  which 
took  place  over  the  bowls  of  punch  which  Mrs.  Catherine  prepared, 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  to  take  place  where  the  host  was 
a  dissolute,  dare-devil,  libertine  captain  of  dragoons,  the  guests  for 
the  most  part  of  the  same  class,  and  the  hostess  a  young  woman 
originally  from  a  countrj^  alehouse,  and  for  the  present  mistress  to  the 
entertainer  of  the  society.  They  talked,  and  they  drank,  and  they 
grew  tipsy  ;  and  very  little  worth  hearing  occurred  during  the  course 
of  the  whole  evening.  Mr.  Brock  officiated,  half  as  the  servant,  half 
as  the  companion  of  the  society.  Mr.  Thomas  Trippet  made  violent 
love  to  Mrs.  Catherine,  while  her  lord  and  master  was  playing  at  dice 
with  the  other  gentlemen  :  and  on  this  night,  strange  to  say,  the 
Captain's  fortune  seemed  to  desert  him.  The  Warwickshire  Squire, 
from  whom  he  had  won  so  much,  had  an  amazing  run  of  good  luck. 
The  Captain  called  perpetually  for  more  drink,  and  higher  stakes,  and 
lost  almost  ever}'  throw.  Three  hundred,  four  hundred,  six  hundred 
— all  his  winnings  of  the  previous  months  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  Corporal  looked  on  ;  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  seemed  very  grave,  as  sum  by  sum,  the  Squire  scored  down 
the  Count's  losses  on  the  paper  before  him. 

INIost  of  the  company  had  taken  their  hats  and  staggered  off.  The 
Squire  and  Mr.  Trippet  were  the  only  two  that  remained,  the  latter  still 
lingering  by  Mrs.  Catherine's  sofa  and  table  ;  and  as  she,  as  we  have 
stated,  had  been  employed  all  the  evening  in  mixing  the  liquor  for  the 
gamesters,  he  was  at  the  head-quarters  of  love  and  drink,  and  had 
swallowed  so  much  of  each  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  speak. 

The  dice  went  rattling  on  ;  the  candles  were  burning  dim,  with 
great  long  wicks.  Mr.  Trippet  could  hardly  see  the  Captain,  and 
thought,  as  far  as  his  muzzy  reason  would  let  him,  that  the  Captain 
could  not  see  him  :  so  he  rose  from  his  chair  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
fell  down  on  Mrs.  Catherine's  sofa.  His  eyes  were  fixed,  his  face  was 
pale,  his  jaw  hung  down  ;  and  he  flung  out  his  arms  and  said,  in 
a  maudlin  voice,  "  Oh,  you  byoo-oo-oo-tiffle  Cathrine,  I  must  have  a 
kick-kick-iss." 

"  Beast ! "  said  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  pushed  him  away.  The 
drunken  wretch  fell  off  the  sofa,  and  on  to  the  floor,  where  he 
stayed  ;  and,  after  snorting  out  some  unintelligible  sounds,  went  to 
sleep. 

The  dice  went  rattling  on ;  the  candles  were  burning  dim.  with 
great  long  wicks. 
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"  Seven's  the  main,"'  ciied  the  Count.  "  Four.  Three  to  two 
against  the  caster." 

"  Ponies,"  said  the  Warwickshire  Squire. 

Rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  clatter,  nine.  Clap,  clap,  clap,  clap, 
eleven.  Clutter,  clutter,  clutter,  clutter :  "  Seven  it  is,"  says  the 
Warwickshire  Squire.     "  That  makes  eight  hundred,  Count." 

"  One  throw  for  two  hundred,"'  said  the  Count.  "  But  stop  !  Cat, 
give  us  some  more  punch." 

Mrs.  Cat  came  forward  ;  she  looked  a  little  pale,  and  her  hand 
trembled  somewhat.  "  Here  is  the  punch,  Max,"  said  she.  It  was 
steaming  hot,  in  a  large  glass.  "  Don't  drink  it  all,"  said  she  ;  "  leave 
me  some." 

"  How  dark  it  is  ! "  said  the  Count,  eyeing  it, 

"  It's  the  brandy,"  says  Cat. 

"  Well,  here  goes  !  Squire,  curse  you  !  here's  your  health,  and  bad 
luck  to  you  ! "  and  he  gulped  off  more  than  half  the  liquor  at  a  draught. 
But  presently  he  put  down  the  glass  and  cried,  "  What  infernal  poison 
is  this.  Cat.?" 

"  Poison  !"  said  she.  "  It's  no  poison.  Give  me  the  glass."  And 
she  pledged  Max,  and  drank  a  little  of  it.  "  'Tis  good  punch,  Max, 
and  of  my  brewing ;  I  don't  think  you  will  ever  get  any  better," 
And  she  went  back  to  the  sofa  again,  and  sat  down,  and  looked  at 
the  players. 

Mr.  Brock  looked  at  her  white  face  and  fixed  eyes  with  a  grim  kina 
of  curiosity.  The  Count  sputtered,  and  cursed  the  horrid  taste  of  the 
punch  still ;  but  he  presently  took  the  box,  and  made  his  threatened 
throw. 

As  before,  the  Squire  beat  him  ;  and  having  booked  his  winnings, 
rose  from  the  table  as  well  as  he  might,  and  besought  Corporal  Brock 
to  lead  him  downstairs  ;  which  Mr.  Brock  did. 

Liquor  had  evidently  stupefied  the  Count :  he  sat  with  his  head 
between  his  hands,  muttering  wildly  about  ill-luck,  seven's  the  main, 
bad  punch,  and  so  on.  The  street-door  banged  to  ;  and  the  steps  of 
Brock  and  the  Squire  were  heard,  until  they  could  be  heard  no 
more. 

"  Max,"  said  she  ;  but  he  did  not  answer.  "  Max,"  said  she  again, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Curse  you,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  keep  off,  and  don't  be  laying 

your  paws  upon  me.      Go  to  bed,  you  jade,  or  to ,  for  what  I 

care ;  and  give  me  first  some  more  punch — a  gallon  more  punch,  do 
you  hear ! " 

The  gentleman,  by  the  curses  at  the  commencement  of  this  little 
speech,  and  the  request  contained  at  the  end  of  it,  showed  that  his  losses 
vexed  him,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  forget  them  temporarily. 
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"  Oh,  Max  ! "  whimpered  Mrs.  Cat,  "  you — don't — want — any  more 
punch  ?  " 

"  Don't !  Shan't  I  be  drunk  in  my  own  house,  you  cursed 
whimpering  jade  you  ?  Get  out  ! "  And  with  this  the  Captain  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  a  blow  upon  Mrs.  Catherine's  cheek. 

Contrary  to  her  custom,  she  did  not  avenge  it,  or  seek  to  do  so,  as 
on  the  many  former  occasions  when  disputes  of  this  nature  had  arisen 
between  the  Count  and  her  ;  but  now  Mrs.  Catherine  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  pitifully  in  the  Count's  face,  cried, 
*'  Oh,  Count,  forgive  me,  forgive  me  ! " 

"  Forgive  you  !  What  for  ?  Because  I  slapped  your  face  ?  Ha, 
ha  !     I'll  forgive  you  again,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  ! "  said  she,  wringing  her  hands.  "  It  isn't  that. 
Max,  dear  Max,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  It  isn't  the  blow — I  don't  mind 
that ;  it's " 

"  It's  what,  you — maudlin  fool  .^  " 

"  Ifs  the  p2inch  I " 

The  Count,  who  was  more  than  half-seas-over,  here  assumed  an 
air  of  much  tipsy  gravity.  "  The  punch  !  No,  I  never  will  forgive 
you  that  last  glass  of  punch.  Of  all  the  foul,  beastly  drinks  I  ever 
tasted,  that  was  the  worst.  No,  I  never  will  forgive  you  that 
punch." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that,  it  isn't  that  !"  said  she. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  that, you  !     That  punch,  I  say  that  punch  was 

no  better  than  paw — aw— oison."  And  here  the  Count's  head  sank 
back,  and  he  fell  to  snore. 

"  //  was  poison  I "  said  she. 

"  What.'"  screamed  he,  waking  up  at  once,  and  spurning  her 
away  from  him.     "  What,  you  infernal  murderess,  have  you  killed  me?" 

"  Oh,  Max  ! — don't  kill  me,  Max  !  It  was  laudanum — indeed  it 
was.  You  were  going  to  be  married,  and  I  was  furious,  and  I  went 
and  got " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fiend,"  roared  out  the  Count  ;  and  with 
more  presence  of  mind  than  politeness,  he  flung  the  remainder  of  the 
liquor  (and,  indeed,  the  glass  with  it)  at  the  head  of  Mrs.  Catherine. 
But  the  poisoned  chalice  missed  its  mark,  and  fell  right  on  the 
nose  of  Mr.  Tom  Trippet,  who  was  left  asleep  and  unobserved  under 
the  table. 

Bleeding,  staggering,  swearing,  indeed  a  ghastly  sight,  up  sprung 
Mr.  Trippet,  and  drew  his  rapier.  "  Come  on,"  says  he  ;  "  never  say 
die  !  What's  the  row?  I'm  ready  for  a  dozen  of  you."  And  he  made 
many  blind  and  furious  passes  about  the  room. 

"  Curse  you,  we'll  die  together  ! "  shouted  the  Count,  as  he  too 
pulled  out  his  toledo,  and  sprung  at  Mrs.  Catherine. 
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''Help!  murder!  thieves!"  shrieked  she.  "  Save  me,  Mr.  Trippct, 
save  me  ! "  and  she  placed  that  gentleman  between  herself  and  the 
Count,  and  then  made  for  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  and  gained  it,  and 
bolted  it. 

"  Out  of  the  way,  Trippet,"  roared  the  Count — "  out  of  the  way, 
you  drunken  beast  !  I'll  murder  her,  I  will — I'll  have  the  devil's  life." 
And  here  he  gave  a  swinging  cut  at  Mr.  Trippet's  sword  :  it  sent 
the  weapon  whirling  clean  out  of  his  hand,  and  through  a  window  into 
the  street, 

"  Take  my  life,  then,"  said  Mr.  Trippet  :  "  I'm  drunk,  but  I'm  a 
man,  and,  damme  !  will  never  say  die." 

"  I  don't  want  your  life,  you  stupid  fool.  Hark  you,  Trippet,  wake 
and  be  sober,  if  you  can.  That  woman  has  heard  of  my  marriage 
with  Miss  Dripping." 

"  Twenty  thousand  pound,"  ejaculated  Trippet. 

"  She  has  been  jealous,  I  tell  you,  and  poisoned  us.  She  has  put 
laudanum  into  the  punch." 

"  What,  in  my  punch  ? "  said  Trippet,  growing  quite  sober,  and 
losing  his  courage.     "  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  !  " 

"  Don't  stand  howling  there,  but  run  for  a  doctor  ;  'tis  our  only 
chance."  And  away  ran  Mr.  Trippet,  as  if  the  deuce  were  at  his 
heels. 

The  Count  had  forgotten  his  murderous  intentions  regarding  his 
mistress,  or  had  deferred  them  at  least,  under  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  pressing  danger.  And  it  must  be  said,  in  the  praise  of  a  man  who 
had  fought  for  and  against  Marlborough  and  Tallard,  that  his 
courage  in  this  trying  and  novel  predicament  never  for  a  moment  deserted 
him,  but  that  he  showed  the  greatest  daring,  as  well  as  ingenuity,  in 
meeting  and  averting  the  danger.  He  flew  to  the  sideboard,  where 
were  the  relics  of  a  supper,  and  seizing  the  mustard  and  salt  pots,  and 
a  bottle  of  oil,  he  emptied  them  all  into  a  jug,  into  which  he  further 
poured  a  vast  quantity  of  hot  water.  This  pleasing  mixture  he  then, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  placed  to  his  lips,  and  swallowed  as 
much  of  it  as  nature  would  allow  him.  But  when  he  had  imbibed 
about  a  quart,  the  anticipated  effect  was  produced,  and  he  was 
enabled,  by  the  power  of  this  ingenious  extemporaneous  emetic,  to 
get  rid  of  much  of  the  poison  which  Mrs.  Catherine  had  administered 
to  him. 

He  was  employed  in  these  efforts  when  the  doctor  entered,  along 
with  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Trippet ;  who  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  poisoned  punch  had  not  in  all  probability  been  given  to  him. 
He  was  recommended  to  take  some  of  the  Count's  mixture,  as  a 
precautionary  measure  ;  but  this  he  refused,  and  retired  home,  leaving 
the  Count  under  charge  of  the  physician  and  his  faithful  corporal. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  say  what  further  remedies  were  employed  by 
them  to  restore  the  Captain  to  health  ;  but  after  some  time  the  doctor, 
pronouncing  that  the  danger  was,  he  hoped,  averted,  recommended 
that  his  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  and  that  somebody  shouli  sit 
by  him  ;  which  Brock  promised  to  do, 

"  That  she-devil  will  murder  me,  if  you  don't,"  gasped  the  pooi 
Count.  "  You  must  turn  her  out  of  the  bedroom  ;  or  break  open  the 
door,  if  she  refuses  to  let  you  in." 

And  this  step  was  found  to  be  necessary  ;  for  after  shouting  many 
times,  and  in  vain,  Mr.  Brock  found  a  small  iron  bar  (indeed  he  had 
the  instrument  for  many  days  in  his  pocket),  and  forced  the  lock.  The 
room  was  empty,  the  window  was  open  :  the  pretty  barmaid  of  the 
"Bugle"  had  fled. 

"  The  chest,"  said  the  Count — "  is  the  chest  safe?" 

The  Corporal  flew  to  the  bed,  under  which  it  was  screwed,  and 
looked,  and  said,  "  It  is  safe,  thank  heaven  ! "  The  window  was 
closed.  The  Captain,  who  was  too  weak  to  stand  without  help,  was 
undressed  and  put  to  bed.  I'he  Corporal  sat  down  by  his  side  ; 
slumber  stole  over  the  eyes  of  the  patient  ;  and  his  wakeful  nurse 
marked  with  satisfaction  the  progress  of  the  beneficent  restorer  of 
health. 

*  *  X  •  • 

When  the  Captain  awoke,  as  he  did  some  time  afterwards,  he 
found,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  that  a  gag  had  been  placed  in  his 
mouth,  and  that  the  Corporal  was  in  the  act  of  wheeling  his  bed  to 
another  part  of  the  room.  He  attempted  to  move,  and  gave  utter- 
ance to  such  unintelligible  sounds  as  could  issue  through  a  silk 
handkerchief. 

"  If  your  honour  stirs  or  cries  out  in  the  least,  I  will  cut  your 
honour's  throat,"  said  the  Corporal. 

And  then,  having  recourse  to  his  iron  bar  (the  reader  will  now 
see  why  he  was  provided  with  such  an  implement,  for  he  had  been 
meditating  this  coup  for  some  days),  he  proceeded  first  to  attempt  to 
burst  the  lock  of  the  little  iron  chest  in  which  the  Count  kept  his 
treasure,  and  failing  in  this,  to  unscrew  it  from  the  ground  ;  which 
operation  he  performed  satisfactorily. 

"  You  see,  Count,"  said  he,  calmly,  "  when  rogues  fall  out,  there's 
the  deuce  to  pay.  You'll  have  me  drummed  out  of  the  regiment,  will 
you  ?  I  am  going  to  leave  it  of  my  own  accord,  look  you,  and  to 
live  like  a  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  ScJilafen  Sie  wohl,  noble 
Captain  :  l'07i  repos.  The  Squire  will  be  with  you  pretty  early  in  the 
.rorning,  to  ask  for  the  money  you  owe  him." 

*  •  »  •  • 

With  these  sarcastic  observations  Mr.  Brock  departed  ;  not  by  the 
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window  as  Mrs  Catherine  had  done,  but  by  the  door,  quietly,  and  so 
into  the  street.  And  when,  the  next  morning,  the  doctor  came  to 
visit  his  patient,  he  brought  with  him  a  story  how,  at  the  dead  of 
night,  Mr.  Brock  had  roused  the  ostler  at  the  stables  where  the 
Captain's  horses  were  kept — had  told  him  that  Mrs.  Catherine  had 
poisoned  the  Count,  and  had  run  off  with  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  how 
he  and  all  lovers  of  justice  ought  to  scour  the  country  in  pursuit 
of  the  criminal.  For  this  end  Mr.  Brock  mounted  the  Count's  best 
horse — that  very  animal  on  which  he  had  carried  away  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine :  and  thus,  on  a  single  night.  Count  Maximilian  had  lost  his 
mistress,  his  money,  his  horse,  his  corporal,  and  was  very  near  losing 
}us  life. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

IN   WHICH  MRS.  CATHERINE  BECOMES  AN   HONEST  WOMAN  AGAIN. 

IN  this  woful  plight,  moneyless,  wifelesss,  horseless,  corporalless, 
with  a  gag  in  his  mouth  and  a  rope  round  his  body,  are  we  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  gallant  Galgenstein,  until  his  friends  and  the  pro- 
gress of  this  history  shall  deliver  him  from  his  durance.  Mr,  Brock's 
adventures  on  the  Captain's  horse  must  likewise  be  pretermitted  ; 
for  it  is  our  business  to  follow  Mrs.  Catherine  through  the  window 
by  which  she  made  her  escape,  and  among  the  various  chances  that 
befell  her. 

She  had  one  cause  to  congratulate  herself, — that  she  had  not  her 
baby  at  her  back ;  for  the  infant  was  safely  housed  under  the  care 
of  a  nurse,  to  whom  the  Captain  was  answerable.  Beyond  this  her 
prospects  were  but  dismal  :  no  home  to  fly  to,  but  a  few  shillings  in 
her  pocket,  and  a  whole  heap  of  injuries  and  dark  revengeful  thoughts 
in  her  bosom  :  it  was  a  sad  task  to  her  to  look  either  backwards  or 
forwards.  Whither  was  she  to  fly  ?  How  to  live .?  What  good  chance 
was  to  befriend  her  ?  There  was  an  angel  watching  over  the  steps  of 
Mrs.  Cat — not  a  good  one,  I  think,  but  one  of  those  from  that  unname- 
able  place,  who  have  their  many  subjects  here  on  earth,  and  often  are 
pleased  to  extricate  them  from  worse  perplexities. 

Mrs.  Cat,  now,  had  not  committed  murder,  but  as  bad  as  murder ; 
and  as  she  felt  not  the  smallest  repentance  in  her  heart — as  she  had, 
in  the  course  of  her  life  and  connection  with  the  Captain,  performed 
and  gloried  in  a  number  of  wicked  coquetries,  idlenesses,  vanities, 
lies,  fits  of  anger,  slanders,  foul  abuses,  and  what  not — she  was  fairly 
bound  over  to  this  dark  angel  whom  we  have  alluded  to  ;  and  he  dealt 
with  her,  and  aided  her  as  one  of  his  own  children. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  this  strait,  he  appeared  to  her  in  the 
likeness  of  a  gentleman  in  black,  and  made  her  sign  her  name  in 
blood  to  a  document  conveying  over  to  him  her  soul,  in  exchange  for 
certain  conditions  to  be  performed  by  him.  Such  diabolical  bargains 
have  always  appeared  to  me  unworthy  of  the  astute  personage  who  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  parties  to  them  ;  and  who  would  scarcely 
be  fool  enough  to  pay  dearly  for  that  which  he  can  have  in  a  few  years 
for  nothing.     It  is  not,  then,  to  be  supposed  that  a  demon  of  darkness 
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appeared  to  Mrs.  Cat,  and  led  her  into  a  flaming  chariot,  harnessed  by 
dragons,  and  careering  through  air  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  leagues  a 
minute.  No  such  thing  :  the  vehicle  that  was  sent  to  aid  her  was  one 
of  a  much  more  vulgar  description. 

The  "  Liverpool  carryvan,"  then,  which  in  the  year  1706  used  to 
perform  the  journey  between  London  and  that  place  in  ten  days,  left 
Birmingham  about  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Catherine  had  quitted  that  town  ; 
and  as  she  sat  weeping  on  a  hillside,  and  plunged  in  bitter  meditation, 
the  lumbering,  jingling  vehicle  overtook  her.  The  coachman  was 
marching  by  the  side  of  his  horses,  and  encouraging  them  to  maintain 
their  pace  of  two  miles  an  hour  ;  the  passengers  had  some  of  them  left 
the  vehicle,  in  order  to  walk  up  the  hill  ;  and  the  carriage  had  arrived 
at  the  top  of  it,  and,  meditating  a  brisk  trot  down  the  decUvity,  waited 
there  until  the  lagging  passengers  should  arrive  :  when  Jehu,  casting 
a  good-natured  glance  upon  Mrs.  Catherine,  asked  the  pretty  maid 
whence  she  was  come,  and  whether  she  would  like  a  ride  in  his 
carriage.  To  the  latter  of  which  questions  Mrs.  Catherme  replied 
truly  yes  ;  to  the  former,  her  answer  was  that  she  had  come  from 
Stratford  :  whereas,  as  we  very  well  know,  she  had  lately  quitted 
Birmingham. 

"  Hast  thee  seen  a  woman  pass  this  way,  on  a  black  horse,  with 
a  large  bag  of  goold  over  the  saddle?  "  said  Jehu,  preparing  to  mount 
upon  the  roof  of  his  coach. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

"  Nor  a  trooper  on  another  horse  after  her — no  ?  Well,  there  be 
a  mortal  row  down  Birmingham  way  about  sich  a  one.  She  have 
killed,  they  say,  nine  gentlemen  at  supper,  and  have  strangled  a  German 
prince  in  bed.  She  have  robbed  him  of  twenty  thousand  guineas, 
and  have  rode  away  on  a  black  horse." 

"  That  can't  be  I,"  said  Mrs.  Cat,  naively,  "  for  I  have  but  three 
shillings  and  a  groat." 

"  No,  it  can't  be  thee,  truly,  for  where's  your  bag  of  goold?  and, 
besides,  thee  hast  got  too  pretty  a  face  to  do  such  wicked  things  as  to 
kill  nine  gentlemen  and  strangle  a  German  prince.'' 

"  Law,  coachman,"  said  Mrs.  Cat,  blushhig  archly — "  Law,  coach- 
man, do  you  think  so  ? "  The  girl  would  have  been  pleased  with  a 
compliment  even  on  her  way  to  be  hanged  ;  and  the  parley  ended  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  stepping  into  the  carriage,  where  there  was  room  for 
eight  people  at  least,  and  where  two  or  three  individuals  had  already 
taken  their  places. 

For  these  Mrs.  Catherine  had  in  the  first  place  to  make  a  story, 
which  she  did  ;  and  a  very  glib  one  for  a  person  of  her  years  and 
education.  Being  asked  whither  she  was  bound,  and  how  she  came 
to  be  alone  of  a  morning  sitting  by  a  road-side,  she  invented  a  neat 
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history  suitable  to  the  occasion,  which  elicited  much  interest  from  her 
fellow-passengers  :  one  in  particular,  a  young  man,  who  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  face  under  her  hood,  was  very  tender  in  his  attentions 
to  her. 

But  whether  it  was  that  she  had  been  too  much  fatigued  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  past  day  and  sleepless  night,  or  whether  the  little 
laudanum  which  she  had  drunk  a  few  hours  previously  now  began  to 
act  upon  her,  certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Cat  now  suddenly  grew  sick, 
feverish,  and  extraordinarily  sleepy  ;  and  in  this  state  she  continued 
for  many  hours,  to  the  pity  of  all  her  fellow-travellers.  At  length 
the  "  carryvan "  reached  the  inn,  where  horses  and  passengers  were 
accustomed  to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  to  dine  ;  and  IMrs.  Catherine 
was  somewhat  awakened  by  the  stir  of  the  passengers,  and  the  friendly 
voice  of  the  inn-servant  welcoming  them  to  dinner.  The  gentleman 
who  had  been  smitten  by  her  beauty  now  urged  her  very  politely  to 
descend  ;  which,  taking  the  protection  of  his  arm,  she  accordingly  did. 

He  made  i;ome  very  gallant  speeches  to  her  as  she  stepped  out  ; 
and  she  must  have  been  very  much  occupied  by  them,  or  rapt  up  in 
her  own  thoughts,  or  stupefied  by  sleep,  fever,  and  opium,  for  she  did 
not  take  any  heed  of  the  place  into  which  she  was  going  :  which  had 
she  done,  she  would  probably  have  preferred  remaining  in  the  coach, 
dinnerless  and  ilk  Indeed,  the  inn  into  which  she  was  about  to  make 
her  entrance  was  no  other  than  the  "  Bugle,"  from  which  she  set  forth 
at  the  commencement  of  this  history  ;  and  which  then,  as  now,  was 
kept  by  her  relative,  the  thrifty  Mrs.  Score.  That  good  landlady, 
seeing  a  lady,  in  a  smart  hood  and  cloak,  leaning,  as  if  faint,  upon  the 
arm  of  a  gentleman  of  good  appearance,  concluded  them  to  be  man 
and  wife,  and  folks  of  quality  too  ;  and  with  much  discrimination,  as 
v.-ell  as  sympathy,  led  them  through  the  public  kitchen  to  her  own 
private  parlour,  or  bar,  where  she  handed  the  lady  an  armchair,  and 
asked  what  she  would  like  to  drink.  By  this  time,  and  indeed  at  the 
very  moment  she  heard  her  aunt's  voice,  Mrs.  Catherine  was  aware  of 
her  situation  ;  and  when  her  companion  retired,  and  the  landlady  witii 
much  officiousness  insisted  on  removing  her  hood,  she  was  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  screech  of  surprise  which  Mrs.  Score  gave  on  dropping  it, 
exclaiming,  "  Why,  law  bless  us,  it's  our  Catherine  !  " 

"  I'm  very  ill,  and  tired,  aunt,"  said  Cat  ;  "  and  would  give  the 
world  for  a  fe\i-  hours'  sleep." 

"  A  few  hours  and  welcome,  my  love,  and  a  sack-posset  too.  You 
do  look  sadly  tired  and  poorly  sure  enough.  Ah,  Cat,  Cat  !  you  great 
ladies  are  sad  rakes,  I  do  believe.  I  wager  now,  that  with  all  your 
balls,  and  carriages,  and  fine  clothes,  you  are  neither  so  happy  nor  so 
\vell  as  when  you  lived  with  your  poor  old  aunt,  who  used  to  love  you 
so."    And  with  these  gentle  words,  and  an  embrace  or  two,  which 
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Mrs.  Catherine  wondered  at,  and  permitted,  she  was  conducieJ  to  that 
very  bed  which  the  Count  had  occupied  a  year  previously,  and  un- 
dressed, and  laid  in  it,  and  affectionately  tucked  up,  by  her  aunt,  who 
marvelled  at  the  fineness  of  her  clothes,  as  she  removed  them  piece  by 
piece  ;  and  when  she  saw  that  in  Mrs.  Catherine's  pocket  there  was 
only  the  sum  of  three-and  fourpence,  said,  archly,  "  There  was  no  need 
of  money,  for  the  Captain  took  care  of  that." 

Mrs.  Cat  did  not  undeceive  her  ;  and  deceived  Mrs.  Score  certainly 
was, — for  she  imagined  the  well-dressed  gentleman  who  led  Cat  from 
the  carriage  was  no  other  than  the  Count ;  and,  as  she  had  heard, 
from  time  to  time,  exaggerated  reports  of  the  splendour  of  the  esta- 
blishment which  he  kept  up,  she  Avas  induced  to  look  upon  her  niece 
with  the  very  highest  respect,  and  to  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  fine 
lady.  "  And  so  she  is  a  fine  lady,"  Mrs.  .Score  had  said  months  ago, 
when  some  of  these  flattering  stories  reached  her,  and  she  had  over- 
come her  first  fury  at  Catherine's  elopement.  "  The  girl  was  very 
cruel  to  leave  me  ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  she  is  as  good  as 
married  to  a  nobleman,  and  must  all  forget  and  forgive,  you  know." 

This  speech  had  been  made  to  Doctor  Dobbs,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  pipe  and  a  tankard  at  the  "  Bugle,"  and  it  had  been 
roundly  reprobated  by  the  worthy  divine  ;  who  told  Mrs.  Score  that 
the  crime  of  Catherine  was  only  the  more  heinous,  if  it  had  been 
committed  from  interested  motives  ;  and  protested  that,  were  she  a 
princess,  he  would  never  speak  to  her  again.  Mrs.  Score  thought 
and  pronounced  the  Doctor's  opinion  to  be  very  bigoted  ;  indeed,  she 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  have  a  marvellous  respect  for  prosperity, 
and  a  corresponding  scorn  for  ill-fortune.  When,  therefore,  she 
returned  to  the  public  room,  she  went  graciously  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  led  Mrs.  Catherine  from  the  carriage,  and  with  a  knowing 
curtsey  welcomed  him  to  the  "  Bugle  ;  "  told  him  that  his  lady  would 
not  come  to  dinner,  but  bade  her  say,  with  her  best  love  to  his  lord- 
ship, that  the  ride  had  fatigued  her,  and  that  she  would  lie  in  bed  for 
an  hour  or  two. 

This  speech  was  received  with  much  wonder  by  his  lordship  ;  who 
was,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  Liverpool  tailor  going  to  London  to  learn 
fashions  ;  but  he  only  smiled,  and  did  not  undeceive  the  landlady,  who 
herself  went  off,  smilingly,  to  bustle  about  dinner. 

The  two  or  three  hours  allotted  to  that  meal  by  the  liberal  coach- 
masters  of  those  days  passed  away,  and  Mr.  Coachman,  declaring 
that  his  horses  were  now  rested  enough,  and  that  they  had  twelve 
miles  to  ride,  put  the  steeds  to,  and  summoned  the  passengers.  Mrs. 
Score,  who  had  seen  with  much  satisfaction  that  her  niece  was  really 
ill,  and  her  fever  more  violent,  and  hoped  to  have  her  for  many  days  an 
inmate  in  her  house,  now  came  forward,  and  casting  upon  the  Liver- 
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pool  tailor  a  look  of  profound  but  respectful  melancholy,  said,  "  My 
lord  (for  I  recollect  your  lordship  quite  well),  the  lady  upstairs  is  so  ill, 
that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  move  her  :  had  I  not  better  tell  coachman  to 
take  down  your  lordship's  trunks,  and  the  lady's,  and  make  you  a  bed 
in  the  next  room  ? " 

Very  much  to  her  surprise,  this  proposition  was  received  with  a 
roar  of  laughter.  "  Madam,"  said  the  person  addressed,  "  I'm  not  a 
lord,  but  a  tailor  and  draper ;  and  as  for  that  young  woman,  before 
to-day  I  never  set  eyes  on  her." 

"  What  /  "  screamed  out  Mrs.  Score.     "  Are  you  not  the  Count  ? 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  a'n't  Cat's ?    Do  you  mean  to  say 

that  you  didn't  order  her  bed,  and  that  you  won't  pay  this  here  little 
bill  ? "  And  with  this  she  produced  a  document,  by  which  the  Count's 
lady  was  made  her  debtor  in  a  sum  of  half-a-guinea. 

These  passionate  words  excited  more  and  more  laughter.  "  Pay 
it,  my  lord,"  said  the  coachman  ;  "  and  then  come  along,  for  time 
presses."  "  Our  respects  to  her  ladyship,"  said  one  passenger.  "  Tell 
her  my  lord  can't  wait,"  said  another  ;  and  with  much  merriment  one 
and  all  quitted  the  hotel,  entered  the  coach  and  rattled  off. 

Dumb — pale  with  terror  and  rage — bill  in  hand,  Mrs.  Score  had 
followed  the  company ;  but  when  the  coach  disappeared,  her  senses 
returned.  Back  she  flew  into  the  inn,  overturning  the  ostler,  not 
deigning  to  answer  Dr.  Dobbs  (who,  from  behind  soft  tobacco-fumes, 
mildly  asked  the  reason  of  her  disturbance),  and,  bounding  upstairs 
like  a  fury,  she  rushed  into  the  room  where  Catherine  lay. 

"  Well,  madam  ! "  said  she,  in  her  highest  key,  "  do  you  mean  that 
you  have  come  into  this  here  house  to  swindle  me  ?  Do  you  dare  for 
to  come  with  your  airs  here,  and  call  yourself  a  nobleman's  lady,  and 
sleep  in  the  best  bed,  when  you're  no  better  nor  a  common  tramper  ? 
I'll  thank  you,  ma'am,  to  get  out,  ma'am.  I'll  have  no  sick  paupers 
in  this  house,  ma'am.  You  know  your  way  to  the  workhouse,  ma'am, 
and  there  I'll  trouble  you  for  to  go."  And  here  Mrs.  Score  proceeded 
quickly  to  pull  off  the  bedclothes  ;  and  poor  Cat  arose,  shivering  with 
fright  and  fever. 

She  had  no  spirit  to  answer,  as  she  would  have  done  the  day 
before,  when  an  oath  from  any  human  being  would  have  brought  half- 
a-dozen  from  her  in  return  ;  or  a  knife,  or  a  plate,  or  a  leg  of  mutton, 
if  such  had  been  to  her  hand.  She  had  no  spirit  left  for  such  repartees ; 
but  in  reply  to  the  above  words  of  Mrs.  Score,  and  a  great  many  more 
of  the  same  kind — which  are  not  necessary  for  our  history,  but  which 
that  lady  uttered  with  inconceivable  shrillness  and  volubility,  the  poor 
wench  could  say  little, — only  sob  and  shiver,  and  gather  up  the  clothes 
again,  crjing,  "  Oh,  aunt,  don't  speak  unkind  to  me  !  I'm  very  unhappy, 
and  very  ill  ! " 
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"  III,  you  strumpet  !  ill,  be  hanged  !  Ill  is  as  ill  does  ;  and  if  you 
are  ill,  it's  only  what  you  merit.  Get  out  !  dress  yourself — tramp  ! 
Get  to  the  workhouse,  and  don't  come  to  cheat  me  any  more  !  Dress 
yourself — do  you  hear?  Satin  petticoat,  forsooth,  and  lace  to  her 
smock  ! " 

Poor,  wretched,  chattering,  burning,  shivering,  Catherine  huddled 
on  her  clothes  as  well  as  she  might  :  she  seemed  hardly  to  know  or 
see  what  she  was  doing,  and  did  not  reply  a  single  word  to  the  many 
that  the  landlady  let  fall.  Cat  tottered  down  the  narrow  stairs,  and 
through  the  kitchen,  and  to  the  door ;  which  she  caught  hold  of,  and 
paused  awhile,  and  looked  into  Mrs.  Score's  face,  as  for  one  more 
chance.  "  Get  out,  you  nasty  trull  ! "  said  that  lady,  sternly,  with 
arms  akimbo ;  and  poor  Catherine,  with  a  most  piteous  scream  and 
outgnsh  of  tears,  let  go  of  the  door-post  and  staggered  away  into  the 

road. 

«  *  *  »  * 

"Why,  no — yes — no — it  is  poor  Catherine  Hall,  as  I  live  .'"said 
somebody,  starting  up,  shoving  aside  Mrs.  Score  very  rudely,  and 
running  into  the  road,  wig  off  and  pipe  in  hand.  It  was  honest 
Doctor  Dobbs ;  and  the  result  of  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Cat  was, 
that  he  gave  up  for  ever  smoking  his  pipe  at  the  "  Bugle  : "  and  that 
she  lay  sick  of  a  fever  for  some  weeks  in  his  house. 

HI  *  .  *  *  » 

Over  this  part  of  Mrs.  Cat's  history  we  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible  ; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  nothing  immoral  occurred  during  her  whole  stay 
at  the  good  Doctor's  house  ;  and  we  are  not  going  to  insult  the  reader 
by  offering  him  silly  pictures  of  piety,  cheerfulness,  good  sense,  and 
simplicity;  which  are  milk-and-water  virtues  after  all,  and  have  no 
relish  with  them  like  a  good  strong  vice,  highly  peppered.  Well,  to 
be  short :  Dr.  Dobbs,  though  a  profound  theologian,  was  a  very  simple 
gentleman  ;  and  before  Mrs.  Cat  had  been  a  month  in  the  house,  he 
had  learned  to  look  upon  her  as  one  of  the  most  injured  and  repentant 
characters  in  the  world ;  and  had,  with  Mrs.  Dobbs,  resolved  many  plans 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  young  Magdalen.  "  She  was  but  sixteen, 
my  love,  recollect,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  she  was  carried  off,  not  by  her 
own  wish  either.  The  Count  swore  he  would  marry  her  ;  and,  though 
she  did  not  leave  him  until  that  monster  tried  to  poison  her,  yet  think 
what  a  fine  Christian  spirit  the  poor  girl  has  shown  !  she  forgives  him 
as  heartily — more  heartily,  I  am  sure,  than  I  do  Mrs.  Score  for  turning 
her  adrift  in  that  wicked  way."  The  reader  will  perceive  some  diiference 
in  the  Doctor's  statement  and  ours,  which  we  assure  him  is  the  Irue 
one  ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  honest  rector  had  had  his  tale  from  Mrs.  Cat, 
and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  doubt,  if  she  had  told  him  a  history  ten 
times  more  wonderful. 
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The  reverend  gentleman  and  his  wife  then  laid  their  heads 
together  ;  and,  recollecting  something  of  John  Hayes's  former  attach- 
ment to  Mrs.  Cat,  thought  that  it  might  be  advantageously  renewed, 
should  Hayes  be  still  constant.  Having  very  adroitly  sounded 
Catherine  (so  adroitly,  indeed,  as  to  ask  her  "  whether  she  would  like 
to  marry  John  Hayes  ?"),  that  young  woman  had  replied,  "  No.  She 
had  loved  John  Hayes — he  had  been  her  early,  only  love;  but  she 
was  fallen  now,  and  not  good  enough  for  him."  And  this  made  the 
Dobbs  family  admire  her  more  and  more,  and  cast  about  for  means  to 
bring  the  marriage  to  pass. 

Hayes  was  away  from  the  village  when  Mrs.  Cat  had  arrived  there ; 
but  he  did  not  fail  to  hear  of  her  illness,  and  how  her  aunt  had  deserted 
her,  and  the  good  Doctor  taken  her  in.  The  worthy  Doctor  himself 
met  Mr.  Hayes  on  the  green  ;  and  telling  him  that  some  repairs  were 
wanting  in  his  kitchen,  begged  him  to  step  in  and  examine  them. 
Hayes  first  said  no,  plump,  and  then  no,  gently  ;  and  then  pished,  and 
then  psha'd  ;  and  then,  trembling  very  much,  went  in  :  and  there  sat 
Mrs.  Catherine,  trembling  very  much  too. 

What  passed  between  them  ?  If  your  ladyship  is  anxious  to  know, 
think  of  that  morning  when  Sir  John  himself  popped  the  question. 
Could  there  be  anything  more  stupid  than  the  conversation  which 
took  place  ?  Such  stuff  is  not  worth  repeating  :  no,  not  when  uttered 
by  people  in  the  very  genteelest  of  company  ;  as  for  the  amorous 
dialogue  of  a  carpenter  and  an  ex-barmaid,  it  is  worse  still.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hayes,  who  had  had  a  year  to  recover  from  his 
passion,  and  had,  to  all  appearances,  quelled  it,  was  over  head  and 
ears  again  the  very  moment  he  saw  Mrs.  Cat,  and  had  all  his  work  to 
do  again. 

Whether  the  Doctor  knew  what  was  going  on,  I  can't  say  ;  but 
this  matter  is  certain,  that  every  evening  Hayes  was  now  in  the  rectory 
kitchen,  or  else  walking  abroad  with  Mrs.  Catherine  ;  and  whether 
she  ran  away  with  him,  or  he  with  her,  I  shall  not  make  it  my  business 
to  inquire ;  but  certainly  at  the  end  of  three  months  (which  must  be 
crowded  up  into  this  one  little  sentence),  another  elopement  took 
olace  in  the  village.  "  I  should  have  prevented  it,  certainly,"  said 
Dr.  Dobbs — whereat  his  wife  smiled  ;  "  but  the  young  people  kept 
the  matter  a  secret  from  me."  And  so  he  would,  had  he  known  it  ; 
but  though  Mrs.  Dobbs  had  made  several  attempts  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  precise  hour  and  method  of  the  intended  elopement,  he 
peremptorily  ordered  her  to  hold  her  tongue.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
matter  had  been  discussed  by  the  rector's  lady  many  tim.es.  "  Young 
Hayes,"  would  she  say,  "  has  a  pretty  little  fortune  and  trade  of  his 
own  ;  he  is  an  only  son,  and  may  marry  as  he  likes  ;  and  though  not 
specially  handsome,  yrenerous,  or  amiable,  has  an  undeniable  love  for 
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Cat  (who,  you  know,  must  not  be  particular),  and  the  sooner  she 
marries  him,  I  think,  the  better.   They  can't  be  married  at  our  church, 

you  know,  and "     "Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "if  they  are  married 

elsewhere,  /can't  help  it,  and  know  nothing  about  it,  look  you."  And 
upon  this  hint  the  elopement  took  place  ;  which,  indeed,  was  peace- 
ably performed  early  one  Sunday  morning,  about  a  month  after  ; 
Mrs.  Hall  getting  behind  Mr.  Hayes  on  a  pillion,  and  all  the  children 
of  the  parsonage  giggling  behind  the  window-blinds  to  see  the  pair 
go  off. 

During  this  month  Mr.  Hayes  had  caused  the  banns  to  be  published 
at  the  town  of  Worcester ;  judging  rightly  that  in  a  great  town  the7 
would  cause  no  such  remark  as  in  a  solitary  village,  and  thither  he 
conducted  his  lady.  O  ill-starred  John  Hayes  !  whither  do  the  dark 
fates  lead  you.?  O  foolish  Dr.  Dobbs,  to  forget  that  young  people 
ought  to  honour  their  parents,  and  to  yield  to  silly  Mrs.  Dobbs's  ardent 

propensity  for  making  matches  ! 

»  *  «  «  « 

The  London  Gasetie  of  the  ist  April,  1706,  contains  a  proclamation 
by  the  Oueen  for  putting  into  execution  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
encouragement  and  increase  of  seamen,  and  for  the  better  and  speedier 
manning  of  her  Majesty's  fleet,  which  authorizes  all  justices  to  issue 
warrants  to  constables,  petty  constables,  headboroughs,  and  tything- 
men,  to  enter,  and  if  need  be,  to  break  open  the  doors  of  any  houses 
where  they  shall  believe  deserting  seamen  to  be  ;  and  for  the  further 
increase  and  encouragement  of  the  navy,  to  take  able-bodied  landsmen 
when  seamen  fail.  This  Act,  which  occupies  four  columns  of  the 
Gazette,  and  another  of  similar  length  and  meaning  for  pressing  men 
into  the  army,  need  not  be  quoted  at  length  here ;  but  caused  a  mighty 
stir  throughout  the  kingdom  at  the  time  when  it  was  in  force. 

As  one  has  seen  or  heard,  after  the  march  of  a  great  army,  a 
number  of  rogues  and  loose  characters  bring  up  the  rear ;  in  like 
manner,  at  the  tail  of  a  great  measure  of  State,  follow  many  roguish 
personal  interests,  which  are  protected  by  the  main  body.  The  great 
measure  of  Reform,  for  instance,  carried  along  with  it  much  private 
jobbing  and  swindling — as  could  be  shown  were  we  not  inclined  to 
deal  mildly  with  the  Whigs  ;  and  this  Enlistment  Act,  which,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  British  glories  in  Flanders,  dealt  most  cruelly  with  the 
British  people  in  England  (it  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  man  has  been 
pinched  at  home  to  make  a  fine  appearance  abroad),  created  a  great 
company  of  rascals  and  informers  throughout  the  land,  who  lived  upon 
it ;  or  upon  extortion  from  those  who  were  subject  to  it,  or  not  being 
subject  to  it  were  frightened  into  the  belief  that  they  were. 

When  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  lady  had  gone  through  the  marriage 
ceremony  at  Worcester,  the  former,  concluding  that  at  such  a  place 

II.  4 
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lodging  and  food  might  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate,  looked  about, 
carefully  for  the  meanest  public-house  in  the  town,  where  he  might 
deposit  his  bride. 

In  the  kitchen  of  this  inn,  a  party  of  men  were  drinking ;  and, 
as  Mrs.  Hayes  declined,  with  a  proper  sense  of  her  superiority,  to  eat 
in  company  with  such  low  fellows,  the  landlady  showed  her  and  her 
husband  to  an  inner  apartment,  where  they  might  be  served  in 
private. 

The  kitchen  party  seemed,  indeed,  not  such  as  a  lady  would  choose 
to  join.  There  was  one  huge  lanky  fellow,  that  looked  like  a  soldier, 
and  had  a  halberd  ;  another  was  habited  in  a  sailor's  costume,  with  a 
fascinating  patch  over  one  eye  ;  and  a  third,  who  seemed  the  leader 
of  the  gang,  was  a  stout  man  in  a  sailor's  frock  and  a  horseman's 
jack-boots,  whom  one  might  fancy,  if  he  were  anything,  to  be  a  horse- 
marine. 

Of  one  of  these  worthies,  Mrs.  Hayes  thought  she  knew  the  figure 
and  voice  ;  and  she  found  her  conjectures  were  true,  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  three  people,  without  "  with  your  leave  "  or  "  by  your  leave," 
burst  into  the  room,  into  which  she  and  her  spouse  had  retired.  At 
their  head  was  no  other  than  her  old  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Brock  ;  he  had 
his  sword  drawn,  and  his  finger  to  his  lips,  enjoining  silence,  as  it 
were,  to  Mrs.  Catherine.  He  with  the  patch  on  his  eye  seized  incon- 
tinently on  Mr.  Hayes  ;  the  tall  man  with  the  halberd  kept  the  door ; 
two  or  three  heroes  supported  the  one-eyed  man  ;  who,  with  a  loud 
voice,  exclaimed,  "  Down  with  your  arms — no  resistance  !  you  are  my 
prisoner,  in  the  Queen's  name  ! " 

And  here,  at  this  lock,  we  shall  leave  the  whole  company  until  the 
next  chapter  ;  which  may  possibly  explain  what  they  were. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONTAINS  MR.   BROCK'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  AND   OTHER  MATTER. 

'*  "W'OU  don't  sure  believe  these  men?"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  as  soon 

■'-  as  the  first  alarm  caused  by  the  irruption  of  Mr.  Brock  and 
his  companions  had  subsided.  "  These  are  no  magistrate's  men  :  it  is 
but  a  trick  to  rob  you  of  your  money,  John." 

"  I  will  never  give  up  a  farthing  of  it  !  "  screamed  Hayes. 

"  Yonder  fellow,"  continued  Mrs.  Catherine,  "  I  know,  for  all  his 
drawn  sword  and  fierce  looks  ;  his  name  is " 

"  Wood,  madam,  at  your  service  !  "  said  Mr.  Brock.  "  I  am  follower 
to  Mr.  Justice  Gobble,  of  this  town  :  a'n't  I,  Tim?"  said  Mr.  Brock  to 
the  tall  halberd-man  who  was  keeping  the  door. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Tim,  archly  ;  "  we're  all  followers  of  his  honour, 
Justice  Gobble." 

"  Certainly  !  "  said  the  one-eyed  man. 

"  Of  course  !  "  cried  the  man  in  the  nightcap. 

"  I  suppose,  madam,  you're  satisfied  now?"  continued  Mr.  Brock 
a.  Wood.  "  You  can't  deny  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  like  these  ; 
and  our  commission  is  to  apprehend  all  able-bodied  male  persons  who 
can  give  no  good  account  of  themselves,  and  enrol  them  in  the  service 
of  her  Majesty.  Look  at  this  Mr.  Hayes  "  (who  stood  trembling  ii? 
his  shoes).  "  Can  there  be  a  bolder,  properer,  straighter  gentleman  ? 
We'll  have  him  for  a  grenadier  before  the  day's  over  !  " 

"Take  heart,  John — don't  be  frightened.  Psha  !  I  tell  you  I 
know  the  man,"  cried  out  Mrs.  Hayes  :  "  he  is  only  here  to  extort 
money." 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  do  think  I  recollect  the  lady.  Let  me  see  ? 
where  was  it  ?  At  Birmingham,  I  think, — ay,  at  Birmingham, — about 
the  time  when  they  tried  to  murder  Count  Gal " 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  here  cried  Madam  Hayes,  dropping  her  voice  at  once 
from  a  tone  of  scorn  to  one  of  gentlest  entreaty,  "what  is  it  you  want 
with  my  husband?  I  know  not,  indeed,  if  ever  I  saw  you  before.  For 
what  do  you  seize  him?  How  much  will  you  take  to  release  him,  and 
let  us  go  ?     Name  the  sum  ;  he  is  rich,  and " 

"  Rich,  Catherine  !  "  cried  Hayes.  "  Rich  !— O  heavens  !  Sir,  I 
have  nothing  but  my  hands  to  support  me :  I  am  a  poor  carpenter, 
sit",  working  under  my  father  !  " 
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"  He  can  give  twenty  guineas  to  be  free  ;  I  know  he  can  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Cat. 

"  I  have  but  a  guinea  to  carry  me  home,"  sighed  out  Hayes. 

"  But  you  have  twenty  at  home,  John,"  said  his  wife.  "  Give  these 
brave  gentlemen  a  writing  to  your  mother,  and  she  will  pay  ;  and  you 
will  let  us  free  then,  gentlemen — won't  you  ? " 

"When  the  money's  paid,  yes,"  said  the  leader,  Mr.  Brock. 

"  Oh,  in  course,"  echoed  the  tall  man  with  the  halberd.  "  What's 
a  thrifling  detintion,  my  dear?"  continued  he,  addressing  Hayes. 
"  We'll  amuse  you  in  your  absence,  and  drink  to  the  health  of  your 
pretty  wife  here." 

This  promise,  to  do  the  halberdier  justice,  he  fulfilled.  He  called 
upon  the  landlady  to  produce  the  desired  liquor  ;  and  when  Mr.  Hayes 
flung  himself  at  that  lady's  feet,  demanding  succour  from  her,  and 
asking  whether  there  was  no  law  in  the  land 

"There's  no  law  at  the  '  Three  Rooks'  except  this!"  said  Mr. 
Brock  in  reply,  holding  up  a  horse-pistol.  To  which  the  hostess, 
grinning,  assented,  and  silently  went  her  way. 

After  some  further  solicitations,  John  Hayes  drew  out  the  necessary 
letter  to  his  father,  stating  that  he  was  pressed,  and  would  not  be  set 
free  under  a  sum  of  twenty  guineas  ;  and  that  it  w-ould  be  of  no  use  to 
detain  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  inasmuch  as  the  gentlemen  who  had 
possession  of  him  vowed  that  chey  would  murder  him  should  any  harm 
befall  their  comrade.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter,  a  token  was  added :  a  ring  that  Hayes  wore,  and  that  his  mother 
had  given  him. 

The  missives  were,  after  some  consultation,  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  tall  halberdier,  who  seemed  to  rank  as  second  in  command  of 
the  forces  that  marched  under  Corporal  Brock.  This  gentleman  was 
called  indifferently  Ensign,  Mr.,  or  even  Captain  Macshane ;  his 
intimates  occasionally  in  sport  called  him  Nosey,  from  the  pro- 
minence of  that  feature  in  his  countenance  ;  or  Spindleshins,  for  the 
very  reason  which  brought  on  the  first  Edward  a  similar  nickname. 
Mr,  Macshane  then  quitted  Worcester,  mounted  on  Hayes's  horse  ; 
leaving  all  parties  at  the  "  Three  Rooks  "  not  a  little  anxious  for  his 
return. 

This  was  not  to  be  expected  until  the  next  morning  ;  and  a  weary 
nuit  de  noces  did  Mr,  Hayes  pass.  Dinner  was  served,  and,  according 
to  promise,  Mr,  Brock  and  his  two  friends  enjoyed  the  meal  along 
with  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Punch  followed,  and  this  was  taken  in 
company ;  then  came  supper.  Mr.  Brock  alone  partook  of  this,  the 
other  two  gentlemen  preferring  the  society  of  their  pipes  and  the  land- 
lady in  the  kitchen. 

"  It  is  a  sorry  entertainment  I  confess,"  said  the  ex-corporaL  "  and 
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a  dismal  way  for  a  gentleman  to  spend  his  bridal  night  ;  but  somebody 
must  stay  with  you,  my  dears  :  for  who  knows  but  you  might  take  a 
fancy  to  scream  out  of  window,  and  then  there  would  be  murder, 
and  the  deuce  and  all  to  pay  ?  One  of  us  must  stay,  and  my  friends 
love  a  pipe,  so  you  must  put  up  with  my  company  until  we  can  relieve 
guard." 

The  reader  will  not,  of  course,  expect  that  three  people  who  were 
to  pass  the  night,  however  unwillingly,  together  in  an  inn-room, 
should  sit  there  dumb  and  moody,  and  without  any  personal 
communication ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brock,  as  an  old  soldier, 
entertained  his  prisoners  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  did  all  that 
lay  in  his  power,  by  the  help  of  liquor  and  conversation,  to  render 
their  durance  tolerable.  On  the  bridegroom  his  attentions  were  a 
good  deal  thrown  away  :  Mr.  Hayes  consented  to  drink  copiously, 
but  could  not  be  made  to  talk  much  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  fright  of  the 
seizure,  the  fate  hanging  over  him  should  his  parents  refuse  a  ransom, 
and  the  tremendous  outlay  of  money  which  would  take  place  should 
they  accede  to  it,  weighed  altogether  on  his  mind  so  much  as  utterly 
to  unman  it. 

As  for  Mrs.  Cat,  I  don't  think  she  was  at  all  sorry  in  her  heart  to 
see  the  old  Corporal :  for  he  had  been  a  friend  of  old  times — dear 
times  to  her  ;  she  had  had  from  him,  too,  and  felt  for  him,  not  a  little 
kindness ;  and  there  was  really  a  very  tender,  innocent  friendship 
subsisting  between  this  pair  of  rascals,  who  relished  much  a  night's 
conversation  together. 

The  Corporal,  after  treating  his  prisoners  to  punch  in  great  quan- 
tities, proposed  the  amusement  of  cards  :  over  which  Mr.  Hayes  had 
not  been  occupied  more  than  an  hour,  when  he  found  himself  so 
excessively  sleepy  as  to  be  persuaded  to  fling  himself  down  on  the 
bed,  dressed  as  he  was,  and  there  to  snore  away  until  morning. 

Mrs.  Catherine  had  no  inclination  for  sleep  ;  and  the  Corporal, 
equally  wakeful,  plied  incessantly  the  bottle,  and  held  with  her  a  great 
deal  of  conversation.  The  sleep,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  absence 
of  John  Hayes,  took  all  restraint  from  their  talk.  She  explained  to 
Brock  the  circumstances  of  her  marriage,  which  we  have  already 
described  ;  they  wondered  at  the  chance  which  had  brought  them 
together  at  the  "  Three  Rooks  ;"  nor  did  Brock  at  all  hesitate  to  tell 
her  at  once  that  his  calling  was  quite  illegal,  and  that  his  intention  was 
simply  to  extort  money.  The  worthy  Corporal  had  not  the  slightest 
shame  regarding  his  own  profession,  and  cut  many  jokes  with  Mrs.  Cat 
about  her  late  one  ;  her  attempt  to  murder  the  Count,  and  her  future 
prospects  as  a  wife. 

And  here,  having  brought  him  upon  the  scene  again,  we  may  as 
veil  shortly  narrate  some  of  the  principal  circumstances  which  befell 
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him  after  his  sudden  departure  from  Birmingham  ;  and  which  he 
narrated  with  much  candour  to  Mrs.  Catherine. 

He  rode  the  Captain's  horse  to  Oxford  (having  exchanged  his 
mihtary  dress  for  a  civil  costume  on  the  road),  and  at  Oxford  he  dis- 
posed of  "  George  of  Denmark,"  a  great  bargain,  to  one  of  the  heads 
of  colleges.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Brock,  who  took  on  himself  the  style  and 
title  of  Captain  Wood,  had  sufficiently  examined  the  curiosities  of  the 
University,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  capital :  the  only  place  for  a 
gentleman  of  his  fortune  and  figure. 

Here  he  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  philosophical  indifference,  in 
the  Daily  Post,  the  Courant,  the  Observator,  the  Gazette,  and  the  chief 
journals  of  those  days,  which  he  made  a  point  of  examining  at 
"  Button's  "  and  "  Will's,"  an  accurate  description  of  his  person,  his 
clothes,  and  the  horse  he  rode,  and  a  promise  of  fifty  guineas'  rev/ard 
to  any  person  who  would  give  an  account  of  him  (so  that  he  might 
be  captured)  to  Captain  Count  Galgenstein  at  Birmingham,  to 
I\Ir.  Murfey  at  the  "Golden  Ball"  in  the  Savoy,  or  Mr.  Bates  at  the 
"  Blew  Anchor  in  Pickadilly."  But  Captain  Wood,  in  an  enormous 
full-bottomed  periwig  that  cost  him  sixty  pounds,*  with  high  red  heels 
to  his  shoes,  a  silver-sword,  and  a  gold  snuff-box,  and  a  large  wound 
(obtained,  he  said,  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona),  which  disfigured  much 
of  his  countenance,  and  caused  him  to  cover  one  eye,  was  in  small 
danger,  he  thought,  of  being  mistaken  for  Corporal  Brock,  the  deserter 
of  Cutts's ;  and  strutted  along  the  Mall  with  as  grave  an  air  as  the 
very  best  nobleman  who  appeared  there.  He  was  generally,  indeed, 
voted  to  be  very  good  company  ;  and  as  his  expenses  were  unlimited 
("  A  few  convent  candlesticks,  my  dear,"  he  used  to  whisper,  "  melt 
into  a  vast  number  of  doubloons  "),  he  commanded  as  good  society  as 
he  chose  to  ask  for  ;  and  it  was  speedily  known  as  a  fact  throughout 
tOAvn,  that  Captain  Wood,  who  had  served  under  his  Majesty  Charles 
in.  of  Spain,  had  carried  off  the  diamond  petticoat  of  our  Lady  of 
Compostella,  and  lived  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  fraud.  People  were 
good  Protestants  in  those  days,  and  many  a  one  longed  to  have  been 
his  partner  in  the  pious  plunder. 

All  surmises  concerning  his  wealth,  Captain  Wood,  with  much  dis- 
cretion, encouraged.  He  contradicted  no  report,  but  was  quite  ready 
to  confirm  all ;  and  when  two  different  rumours  were  positively  put  to 
him,  he  used  only  to  laugh,  and  say,  "  My  dear  sir,  /  don't  make  the 
stories  ;  but  I'm  not  called  upon  to  deny  them  ;  and  I  give  you  fair 
warning,  that  I  shall  assent  to  every  one  of  them  ;  so  you  may  believe 
them  or  not,  as  you  please."     And  so  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 

*  In  the  ir.^enious  contemporary  history  of  Moll  Flanders,  a  periwig  is 
mentioned  as  costinq;  that  sum. 
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gentleman,  not  only  wealthy,  bat  discreet.  In  truth,  it  was  almosi  a 
pity  that  worthy  Brock  had  not  been  a  geTitleman  born;  in  which  c;ise, 
doubtless,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  as  became  his  station  ;  for  he 
spent  his  money  like  a  gentleman,  he  loved  women  like  a  gentleman, 
he  would  fight  like  a  gentleman,  he  gambled  and  got  drunk  like  a 
gentleman.  What  did  he  want  else  ?  Only  a  matter  of  six  descents, 
a  little  money,  and  an  estate,  to  render  him  the  equal  of  St.  John  or 
Harley.  "Ah,  those  were  merry  days  !"  would  Mr.  Brock  say, — for 
he  loved,  in  a  good  old  age,  to  recount  the  story  of  his  London  fashion- 
able campaign  ; — "  and  when  I  think  how  near  I  was  to  become  a 
great  man,  and  to  die  perhaps  a  general,  I  can't  but  marvel  at  the 
wicked  obstinacy  of  my  ill-luck." 

''  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did,  my  dear  :  I  had  lodgings  in  Piccadilly, 
as  if  I  were  a  lord  ;  I  had  two  large  periwigs,  and  three  suits  of  laced 
clothes  ;  I  kept  a  little  black  dressed  out  like  a  Turk  ;  I  walked  daily 
in  the  Mall  ;  I  dined  at  the  politest  ordinary  in  Covent  Garden  ;  I 
frequented  the  best  of  coffee-houses  and  knew  all  the  pretty  fellows  of 
the  town  ;  I  cracked  a  bottle  with  Mr.  Addison,  and  lent  many  a  piece 
to  Dick  Steele  (a  sad  debauched  rogue,  my  dear)  ;  and,  above  all,  I'll 
tell  what  I  did — the  noblest  stroke  that  sure  ever  a  gentleman 
performed  in  my  situation. 

"One  day,  going  into  'Will's,'  I  saw  a  crowd  of  gentlemen 
gathered  together,  and  heard  one  of  them  say,  '  Captain  Wood  !  I 
don't  know  the  man  ;  but  there  was  a  Captain  Wood  in  Southwell's 
regiment.'  Egad  it  was  my  Lord  Peterborough  himself  who  was 
talking  about  me  !  So,  putting  off  my  hat,  I  made  a  most  gracious 
congee  to  my  lord,  and  said  I  knew  liint,  and  rode  behind  him  at 
Barcelona  on  our  entry  into  that  town. 

"  '  No  doubt  you  did,  Captain  Wood,'  says  my  lord,  taking  my 
hand  ;  '  and  no  doubt  you  know  me  ;  for  many  more  know  Tom  Fool, 
than  Tom  Fool  knows.'  And  with  this,  at  which  all  of  us  laughed, 
my  lord  called  for  a  bottle,  and  he  and  I  sat  down  and  drank  it 
together. 

"  Well,  he  was  in  disgrace,  as  you  know,  but  he  grew  mighty  fond 
of  me,  and — would  you  believe  it? — nothing  would  satisfy  him  but 
presenting  me  at  Court !  Yes,  to  her  sacred  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
my  Lady  Marlborough,  who  was  in  high  feather.  Ay,  truly,  the 
sentinels  on  duty  used  to  salute  me  as  if  I  were  Corporal  John  himself  ! 
I  was  in  the  high  road  to  fortune.  Charley  Mordaunt  used  to  call  me 
Jack,  and  drink  canary  at  my  chambers  ;  I  used  to  make  one  at  my 
Lord  Treasurer's  levee  ;  I  had  even  got  Mr.  Army-Secretary  Walpole 
lo  take  a  hundred  guineas  in  a  compliment ;  and  he  had  promised  me 
a  majority :  when  bad  luck  turned,  and  all  my  fine  hopes  were  over- 
thrown in  a  twinkling. 
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"  You  see,  my  dear,  that  after  we  had  left  that  gaby,  Galgenstein, — 
ha,  ha, — with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and  twopence-halfpenny  in  his 
pocket,  the  honest  Count  was  in  the  sorriest  plight  in  the  world ;  owing 
money  here  and  there  to  tradesmen,  a  cool  thousand  to  the  Warwick- 
shire Squire :  and  all  this  on  eighty  pounds  a  year  !  Well,  for  a  little 
time  the  tradesmen  held  their  hands  ;  while  the  jolly  Count  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  catch  hold  of  his  dear  Corporal  and  his  dear 
money-bags  over  again,  and  placarded  every  town  from  London  to 
Liverpool  with  descriptions  of  my  pretty  person.  The  bird  %vas  flown, 
however, — the  money  clean  gone, — and  when  there  was  no  hope  of 
regaining  it,  what  did  the  creditors  do  but  clap  my  gay  gentleman  into 
Shrewsbury  gaol  :  where  I  wish  he  had  rotted,  for  my  part. 

"  But  no  such  luck  for  honest  Peter  Brock,  or  Captain  Wood,  as  he 
was  in  those  days.  One  blessed  Monday  I  went  to  wait  on  Mr. 
Secretary,  and  he  squeezed  my  hand  and  whispered  to  me  that  I  was 
to  be  Major  of  a  regiment  in  Virginia — the  very  thing  :  for  you  see,  my 
dear,  I  didn't  care  about  joining  my  Lord  Duke  in  Flanders  ;  being 
pretty  well  known  to  the  army  there.  The  Secretary  squeezed  my 
iiand  (it  had  a  fifty-pound  bill  in  it)  and  wished  me  joy,  and  called  me 
Major,  and  bowed  me  out  of  his  closet  into  the  ante-room  ;  and,  as  gay 
as  may  be,  I  went  off  to  the  '  Tilt-yard  Coffee-house '  in  Whitehall, 
v.hich  is  much  frequented  by  gentlemen  of  our  profession,  where 
I  bragged  not  a  little  of  my  good  luck. 

"  Amongst  the  company  were  several  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
amongst  them  a  gentleman  I  did  not  much  care  to  see,  look  you  !  I 
saw  a  uniform  that  I  knew — red  and  yellow  facings — Cutts's,  my  dear  ; 
and  the  wearer  of  this  was  no  other  than  his  Excellency  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Maximilian,  whom  we  all  know  of  ! 

'•  He  stared  me  full  in  the  face,  right  into  my  eye  (t'other  one  was 
patched,  you  know)  ;  and  after  standing  stock-still  with  his  mouth 
open,  gave  a  step  back,  and  then  a  step  forward,  and  then  screeched 
out,  '  It's  Brock  ! ' 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  says  I  ;  '  did  you  speak  to  me  ? ' 

"  *  I'll  swear  it's  Brock,'  cries  Gal,  as  soon  as  he  hears  my  Toi"e, 
and  laid  hold  of  my  cuff  (a  pretty  bit  of  mechlin  as  ever  you  saw,  by 
the  way). 

"'Sirrah!'  says  I,  drawing  it  back,  and  giving  my  lord  a  little 
touch  of  the  fist  (just  at  the  last  button  of  the  waistcoat,  my  dear, — a 
rare  place  if  you  wish  to  prevent  a  man  from  speaking  too  much  :  it 
sent  him  reeling  to  the  other  end  of  the  room).  '  Ruffian  !' says  1. 
'  Dog  ! '  says  I.  '  Insolent  puppy  and  coxcomb  !  what  do  you  mean 
by  laying  your  hand  on  nic  ? ' 

"  '  Faith,  Major,  you  giv*  him  his  billyfid^  roared  out  a  long  Irish 
unattached  ensign,  that  I  had  treated  with  many  a  glass  of  Nantz  at 
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the  tavern.  And  so,  indeed,  I  had  ;  for  the  wretch  could  not  speak 
for  iome  minutes,  and  all  the  officers  stood  laughing  at  him,  as  he 
u  rithed  and  wriggled  hideously. 

'' '  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  monstrous  scandal,'  says  one  officer.  '  Men 
of  rank  and  honour  at  fists  like  a  parcel  of  carters  ! ' 

"  '  Men  of  honour  ! '  says  the  Count,  who  had  fetched  up  his 
breath  by  this  time.  (I  made  for  the  door,  but  Macshanc  held  me 
and  said,  '  Major,  you  are  not  going  to  shirk  him,  sure  .'"  Whereupon 
1  gripped  his  hand  and  vowed  I  would  have  the  dog's  life.) 

" '  Men  of  honour  ! '  says  the  Count.  *  I  tell  you  the  man  is  a 
deserter,  a  thief,  and  a  swindler  !  He  was  my  corporal,  and  ran  away 
with  a  thou — —" 

" '  Dog,  you  lie  ! '  I  roared  out,  and  made  another  cut  at  him  with 
my  cane  ;  but  the  gentlemen  rushed  between  us. 

" '  O  bluthanowns  ! '  says  honest  Macshane,  '  the  lying  scounthrel 
this  fellow  is  !  Gentlemen,  I  swear  be  me  honour  that  Captain  Wood 
was  wounded  at  Barcelona  ;  and  that  I  sav/  him  there  ;  and  that  he 
and  I  ran  away  together  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  and  bad  luck  to  us,' 

"You  see,  my  dear,  that  these  Iriih  have  the  strongest  imagina- 
tions in  the  world  ;  and  that  I  had  actually  persuaded  poor  Mac  that 
he  and  I  were  friends  in  Spain.  Everybody  knew  Mac,  who  was  a 
character  in  his  way,  and  believed  him. 

"  '  Strike  a  gentleman  ! '  says  I.     '  I'll  have  your  blood,  I  will.' 

"  '  This  instant,'  says  the  Count,  who  was  boiling  with  fury  ;  '  and 
where  you  like.' 

"  '  Montague  House,'  says  I.  '  Good,'  says  he.  And  oft'  we  went. 
in  good  time,  too,  for  the  constables  came  in  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
disturbance,  and  wanted  to  take  us  in  charge. 

"  But  the  gentlemen  present,  being  military  men.^  would  not  hear  of 
tliis.  Out  came  Mac's  rapier,  and  that  of  half-a-dozen  others  ;  and 
the  constables  were  then  told  to  do  their  duty  if  they  liked,  or  to  take 
a  crown-piece  and  leave  us  to  ourselves.  Off  they  went  ;  and  pre- 
sently, in  a  couple  of  coaches,  the  Count  and  his  friends,  I  and  mine, 
drove  off  to  the  fields  behind  Montague  House.  Oh,  that  vile  coffee- 
house !  why  did  I  enter  it  ? 

"  We  came  to  the  ground.  Honest  Macshane  was  my  second,  and 
much  disappointed  because  the  second  on  the  other  side  would  not 
make  a  fight  of  it,  and  exchange  a  few  passes  with  him  ;  but  he  was 
an  old  major,  a  cool  old  hand,  as  brave  as  steel,  and  no  fool.  Well, 
the  swords  are  measured,  Galgenstein  strips  off  his  doublet,  and  I  my 
handsome  cut-velvet  in  like  fashion.  Galgenstein  flings  off  his  hat, 
and  I  handed  mine  over — the  lace  on  it  cost  me  twenty  pounds.  I 
longed  to  be  at  him,  for — curse  him  ! — I  hate  him,  and  know  that  he 
has  no  chance  with  me  at  sword's-play. 
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"' '  You'll  not  fight  in  that  periwig,  sure  ? '  says  Macshanc.  '  Of 
course  not,'  says  I,  and  took  it  off. 

"  May  all  barbers  be  roasted  in  flames  ;  may  all  periwigs,  bobwigs, 
scratchwigs,  and  Ramillies  cocks  frizzle  in  purgatory  from  this  day 
forth  to  the  end  of  time  !  Mine  was  the  ruin  of  me  :  what  might  I 
not  have  been  now  but  for  that  wig  ? 

"  I  gave  it  over  to  Ensign  Macshane,  and  with  it  went  what  I  had 
quite  forgotten,  the  large  patch  which  I  wore  over  one  eye,  which 
popped  out  fierce,  staring,  and  lively  as  was  ever  any  eye  in  the  world. 

"  '  Come  on  ! '  says  I,  and  made  a  lunge  at  my  Count ;  but  he 
sprang  back,  (the  dog  was  as  active  as  a  hare,  and  knew,  from  old 
times,  that  I  was  his  master  with  the  small-sword,)  and  his  second, 
wondering,  struck  up  my  blade. 

"  '  I  will  not  fight  that  man,'  says  he,  looking  mighty  pale.  '  I 
swear  upon  my  honour  that  his  name  is  Peter  Brock  :  he  was  for  two 
years  my  corporal,  and  deserted,  running  away  with  a  thousand  pounds 
of  my  moneys.  Look  at  the  fellow  !  what  is  the  matter  with  his  eye  ? 
why  did  he  wear  a  patch  over  it  ?  But  stop  ! '  says  he.  '  I  have  more 
proof.  Hand  me  my  pocket-book.'  And  from  it,  sure  enough,  he 
produced  the  infernal  proclamation  announcing  my  desertion  !  '  See 
if  the  fellow  has  a  scar  across  his  left  ear '  (and  I  can't  say,  my  dear, 
but  what  I  have  :  it  was  done  by  a  cursed  Dutchman  at  the  Boyne), 
'  Tell  me  if  he  has  not  got  C.R.  in  blue  upon  his  right  arm'  (and  there 
it  is  sure  enough^  '  Yonder  swaggering  Irishman  may  be  his  accom- 
plice for  what  I  know ;  but  I  will  have  no  dealings  with  Mr.  Brock, 
save  with  a  constable  for  a  second.' 

" '  This  is  an  odd  story,  Captain  Wood,'  said  the  old  ]\Iajor,  who 
acted  for  the  Count. 

" '  A  scounthrelly  falsehood  regarding  me  and  my  friend  ! '  shouted 
out  Mr.  Macshane  ;  '  and  the  Count  shall  answer  for  it.' 

" '  Stop,  stop,'  says  the  Major.  '  Captain  Wood  is  too  gallant  a 
gentleman,  I  am  sure,  not  to  satisfy  the  Count ;  and  will  show  us 
that  he  has  no  such  mark  on  his  arm  as  only  private  soldiers  put 
there.' 

"  '  Captain  Wood,'  says  I, '  will  do  no  such  thing,  Major,     I'll  fight 
that  scoundrel  Galgenstein,  or  you,  or  any  of  you,  like  a  man  of  honour ; 
but  I  won't  submit  to  be  searched  like  a  thief ! ' 
"  '  No,  in  coorse,'  says  Macshane. 

"  '  I  must  take  my  man  off  the  ground,'  says  the  Major. 
"  '  Well,  take  him,  sir,'  says  1,  in  a  rage,  '  and  just  let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  telling  him  that  he's  a  coward  and  a  liar ;  and  that  my 
lodgings  are  in  Piccadilly,  where,  if  ever  he  finds  courage  to  meet  me, 
he  may  hear  of  me  ! " 

"  *  Faugh  !  I  shpit  on  ye  all,'  cries  my  gallant  ally  Macshane.    And 
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sure  enough  he  kept  his  word,  or  all  but — suiting  the  action  to  it  at 
any  rate. 

"  And  so  we  gathered  up  our  clothes,  and  went  back  in  our  separate 
coaches,  and  no  blood  spilt. 

"  '  And  is  it  thrue  now,'  said  Mr.  Macshane,  when  we  were  alone — 
*  is  it  thrue  now,  all  these  divvies  have  been  saying  ? ' 

"  '  Ensign,'  says  I,  'you're  a  man  of  the  world  ?' 

"  "Deed  and  I  am,  and  Insign  these  twenty-two  years.' 

"  '  Perhaps  you'd  like  a  few  pieces  }  '  says  I. 

"'Faith  and  I  should;  for,  to  tell  you  the  secred  thrut,  I've  not 
tasted  mate  these  four  days.' 

" '  Well  then,  Ensign,  it  /s  true,'  says  I ;  '  and  as  for  meat,  you 
shall  have  some  at  the  first  cook-shop.'  I  bade  the  coach  stop  until 
he  bought  a  plateful,  which  he  ate  in  the  carriage,  for  my  time  was 
precious.  I  just  told  him  the  whole  story  :  at  which  he  laughed,  and 
swore  that  it  was  the  best  piece  of  generalship  he  ever  heard  on. 
When  his  belly  was  full,  I  took  out  a  couple  of  guineas  and  gave  them 
to  him.  Mr.  Macshane  began  to  cry  at  this,  and  kissed  me,  and  swore 
he  never  would  desert  me  :  as,  indeed,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  he  will ; 
for  we  have  been  the  best  of  friends  ever  since,  and  he's  the  only  man 
I  ever  could  trust,  I  think. 

"  I  don't  know  what  put  it  into  my  head,  but  I  had  a  scent  of  some 
mischief  in  the  wind  ;  so  stopped  the  coach  a  little  before  I  got  home, 
and,  turning  into  a  tavern,  begged  Macshane  to  go  before  me  to  my 
lodging,  and  see  if  the  coast  was  clear  :  which  he  did  ;  and  came  back 
to  me  as  pale  as  death,  saying  that  the  house  was  full  of  constables. 
The  cursed  quarrel  at  the  Tilt-yard  had,  I  suppose,  set  the  beaks  upon 
me  ;  and  a  pretty  sweep  they  made  of  it.  Ah,  my  dear  !  five  hundred 
pounds  in  money,  five  suits  of  laced  clothes,  three  periwigs,  besides 
laced  shirts,  swords,  canes,  and  snuff-boxes ;  and  all  to  go  back  to  that 
scoundrel  Count. 

"  It  was  all  over  with  me,  I  saw — no  more  being  a  gentleman  foi 
me ;  and  if  I  remained  to  be  caught,  only  a  choice  between  Tyburn 
and  a  file  of  grenadiers.  My  love,  under  such  circumstances,  a  gentle- 
man can't  be  particular,  and  must  be  prompt :  the  livery-stable  was 
hard  by  where  I  used  to  hire  my  coach  to  go  to  Court, — ha !  ha ! — and 
was  known  as  a  man  of  substance.  Thither  I  went  immediately. 
'  Mr.  Warmmash,'  says  I,  '  my  gallant  friend  here  and  I  have  a 
mind  for  a  ride  and  a  supper  at  Twickenham,  so  you  must  lend  us 
a  pair  of  your  best  horses.'  Which  he  did  in  a  twinkling,  and  ofi 
we  rode. 

•'  We  did  not  go  into  the  Park,  but  turned  off  and  cantered  smartly 
up  towards  Kilbum  ;  and,  when  we  got  into  the  country,  galloped  as 
if  the  devil  were  at  our  heels.     Bless  you,  my  love,  it  was  all  done  in 
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a  minute  :  and  the  Ensign  and  I  found  ourselves  regular  knights  of 
the  road,  before  we  knew  where  we  were  almost.  Only  think  of  our 
finding  you  and  your  new  husband  at  the  '  Three  Rooks  ! '  There's 
not  a  greater  fence  than  the  landlady  in  all  the  country.  It  was 
she  that  put  us  on  seizing  your  husband,  and  introduced  us  to  the 
other  two  gentlemen,  whose  names  I  don't  know  any  more  than  the 

dead." 

«  *  •  •  • 

"And  what  became  of  the  horses?"  said  Mrs.  Catherine  to  Mr. 
Brock,  when  his  tale  was  finished. 

"  Rips,  madam,"  said  he  ;  "  mere  rips.  We  sold  them  at  Stour- 
bridge fair,  and  got  but  thirteen  guineas  for  the;  two." 

"  And — and — the  Count,  Max  ;  where  is  he.  Brock  ? "  sighed  she. 

"  Whew  !  "  whistled  Mr.  Brock.  "  What,  hankering  after  him  still  > 
My  dear,  he  is  off  to  Flanders  with  his  regiment  ;  and  I  make  no 
doubt,  there  have  been  twenty  Countesses  of  Galgenstein  since  your 
time." 

"  I  don't  believe  any  such  thing,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Catherine,  starting 
up  very  angrily. 

"  If  you  did,  I  suppose  you'd  laudanum  him  ;  wouldn't  you  ? " 

"  Leave  the  room,  fellow,"  said  the  lady.  But  she  recollected  herself 
speedily  again  ;  and,  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  very  wretched  at 
Brock,  at  the  ceiling,  at  the  floor,  at  her  husband  (from  whom  she 
violently  turned  away  her  head),  she  began  to  cry  piteously  :  to  which 
tears  the  Corporal  set  up  a  gentle  accompaniment  of  whistling,  as  they 
trickled  one  after  another  down  her  nose. 

I  don't  think  they  were  tears  of  repentance  ;  but  of  regret  for  the 
time  when  she  had  her  first  love,  and  her  fine  clothes,  and  her  white 
hat  and  blue  feather.  Of  the  two,  the  Corporal's  whistle  was  much 
more  innocent  than  the  girl's  sobbing :  he  was  a  rogue ;  but  a  good- 
natured  old  fellow,  when  his  humour  was  not  crossed.  Surely  our 
novel-writers  make  a  great  mistake  in  divesting  their  rascals  of  all 
jientle  human  qualities  ;  they  have  such — and  the  only  sad  point 
to  think  of  is,  in  all  private  concerns  of  life,  abstract  feelings,  and 
dealings  with  friends,  and  so  on,  how  dreadfully  like  a  rascal  is  to  an 
honest  man.  The  man  who  murdered  the  Italian  boy,  set  him  first 
to  play  v/ith  his  children,  whom  he  loved,  and  who  doubtless  deplored 
his  loss. 


(    Or    ) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  AMBASSADOR,  MR.  MACSHANE. 

IF  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  follow  history  in  all  respects,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  we  should  have  left  out  the  last  adventure  of  Mrs. 
Catherine  and  her  husband,  at  the  inn  at  Worcester,  altogether  ;  for 
in  truth,  very  little  came  of  it,  and  it  is  not  very  romantic  or  striking. 
But  we  are  bound  to  stick  closely,  above  all,  by  THE  TRUTH — the  truth; 
though  it  be  not  particularly  pleasant  to  read  of  or  to  tell.  As  anybody 
may  read  in  the  "  Newgate  Calendar,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  were  taken 
at  an  inn  at  Worcester  ;  were  confined  there  ;  were  swindled  by  persons 
who  pretended  to  impress  the  bridegroom  for  military  service.  What  is 
one  to  do  after  that?  Had  we  been  writing  novels  instead  of  authentic 
histories,  we  might  have  carried  them  anywhere  else  we  chose  :  and 
we  had  a  great  mind  to  make  Hayes  philosophizing  with  Bolingbroke, 
like  a  certain  Devereux  ;  and  Mrs.  Catherine  maitresse  en  titre  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Pope,  Doctor  Sacheverel,  Sir  John  Reade  the  oculist.  Dean 
Swift,  or  Marshal  Tallard ;  as  the  very  commonest  romancer  would 
under  such  circumstances.  But  alas  and  alas  !  truth  must  be  spoken, 
whatever  else  is  in  the  wind  ;  and  the  excellent  "  Newgate  Calendar," 
which  contains  the  biographies  and  thanatographies  of  Hayes  and  his 
wife,  does  not  say  a  word  of  their  connexions  with  any  of  the  leading 
literary  or  military  heroes  of  the  time  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne.  The 
"  Calendar"  says,  in  so  many  words,  that  Hayes  was  obliged  to  send 
to  his  father  in  Warwickshire  for  money  to  get  him  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  that  the  old  gentleman  came  down  to  his  aid.  By  this  truth  must 
we  stick  ;  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  most  brilliant  episode, — no, 
not  for  a  bribe  of  twenty  extra  guineas  per  sheet,  would  we  depart 
from  it. 

Mr.  Brock's  account  of  his  adventure  in  London  has  given  the 
reader  some  short  notice  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Macshane.  Neither  the 
wits  nor  the  principles  of  that  worthy  Ensign  were  particularly  firm  : 
for  drink,  poverty,  and  a  crack  on  the  skull  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk 
had  served  to  injure  the  former ;  and  the  Ensign  was  not  in  his  best 
days  possessed  of  any  share  of  the  latter.  He  had  really,  at  one 
period,  held  such  a  rank  in  the  army,  but  pawned  his  half-pay  for 
drink  and  play  ;    and  for    many  years   oast   had   lived,  one  of  the 
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hundred  thousand  miracles  of  our  city,  upon  nothing  that  anybody 
knew  of,  or  of  which  he  himself  could  give  any  account.  Who  has 
not  a  catalogue  of  these  men  in  his  list  ?  who  can  tell  whence  comes 
the  occasional  clean  shirt,  who  supplies  the  continual  means  of 
drunkenness,  who  wards  off  the  daily-impending  starvation  ?  Their 
life  is  a  wonder  from  day  to  day  :  their  breakfast  a  wonder  ;  their 
dinner  a  miracle  ;  their  bed  -an  interposition  of  Providence.  If  you 
and  I,  my  dear  sir,  want  a  shilling  to-morrow,  who  will  give  it  us .? 
Will  our  butchers  give  us  mutton-chops  ?  will  our  laundresses  clothe 
us  in  clean  linen  ? — not  a  bone  or  a  rag.  Standing  as  we  do  (may  it 
be  ever  so)  somewhat  removed  from  want,*  is  there  one  of  us  who 
does  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  descending  into  the  lists  to 
combat  with  it,  and  expect  anything  but  to  be  utterly  crushed  in  the 
encounter  ? 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  sir.  It  takes  much  more  than  you  think 
for  to  starve  a  man.  Starvation  is  very  little  when  you  are  used  to  it. 
Some  people  I  know  even,  who  live  on  it  quite  comfortably,  and 
make  their  daily  bread  by  it.  It  had  been  our  friend  Macshane's 
sole  profession  for  many  years  ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  draw  from  it 
such  a  livelihood  as  was  sufficient,  and  perhaps  too  good,  for  him. 
He  managed  to  dine  upon  it  a  certain  or  rather  uncertain  number  of 
days  in  the  week,  to  sleep  somewhere,  and  to  get  drunk  at  least  three 
hundred  times  a  year.  He  was  known  to  one  or  two  noblemen  who 
occasionally  helped  him  with  a  few  pieces,  and  whom  he  helped  in 
turn  —  never  mind  how.  He  had  other  acquaintances  whom  he 
pestered  undauntedly  ;  and  from  whom  he  occasionally  extracted  a 
dinner,  or  a  crown,  or  mayhap,  by  mistake,  a  gold-headed  cane, 
which  found  its  way  to  the  pawnbroker's.  When  flush  of  cash,  he 
would  appear  at  the  coffee-house  ;  when  low  in  funds,  the  deuce 
knows  into  what  mystic  caves  and  dens  he  slunk  for  food  and  lodging. 
He  was  perfectly  ready  with  his  sword,  and  v/hen  sober,  or  better 
still,  a  very  little  tipsy,  was  a.  complete  master  of  it ;  in  the  art  of 
boasting  and  lying  he  had  hardly  any  equals  ;  in  shoes  he  stood  six 
feet  five  inches  ;  and  here  is  his  complete  signalement.  It  was  a 
fact  that  he  had  been  in  Spain  as  a  volunteer,  where  he  had  shown 
some  gallantry,  had  had  a  brain-fever,  and  was  sent  home  to  starve  as 
before. 

Mr.  Macshane  had,  however,  like  Mr.  Conrad,  the  Corsair,  one 
virtue  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  crimes, — he  was  faithful  to  his 
employer  for  the  time  being  :  and  a  story  is  told  of  him,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  to  his  credit,  viz.,  that  being  hired  on  one  occasion  by  a 

*  The  author,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  his  lodgings  and  food  provided 
for  him  by  the  government  of  his  coimtry. 
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certain  lord  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  a.  roturier  who  had  crossed 
his  lordship  in  his  amours,  he,  Macshane,  did  actually  refuse  from  the 
person  to  be  belaboured,  and  who  entreated  his  forbearance,  a  larger 
sum  of  money  than  the  nobleman  gave  him  for  the  beating  ;  which  he 
performed  punctually,  as  bound  in  honour  and  friendship.  This  tale 
would  the  Ensign  himself  relate,  with  much  self-satisfaction  ;  and 
when,  after  the  sudden  flight  from  London,  he  and  Brock  took  to 
their  roving  occupation,  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  latter  as  his 
commanding  officer,  called  him  always  Major,  and,  bating  blunders 
and  drunkenness,  was  perfectly  true  to  his  leader.  He  had  a  notion 
— and,  indeed,  I  don't  know  that  it  was  a  wrong  one — that  his  pro- 
fession was  now,  as  before,  strictly  military,  and  according  to  the  rules 
of  honour.  Robbing  he  called  plundering  the  enemy  ;  and  hanging 
was,  in  his  idea,  a  dastardly  and  cruel  advantage  that  the  latter  took, 
and  that  called  for  the  sternest  reprisals. 

The  other  gentlemen  concerned  were  strangers  to  Mr.  Brock,  who 
felt  little  inclined  to  trust  either  of  them  upon  such  a  message,  or  with 
such  a  large  sum  to  bring  back.  They  had,  strange  to  say,  a  similar 
mistrust  on  their  side  ;  but  Mr.  Brock  lugged  out  five  guineas,  which 
he  placed  in  the  landlady's  hand  as  security  for  his  comrade's  return  ; 
and  Ensign  Macshane,  being  mounted  on  poor  Hayes's  own  horse, 
set  off  to  visit  the  parents  of  that  unhappy  young  man.  It  was  a 
gallant  sight  to  behold  our  thieves'  ambassador,  in  a  faded  sky-blue 
suit  with  orange  facings,  in  a  pair  of  huge  jack-boots  unconscious 
of  blacking,  with  a  mighty  basket-hilted  sword  by  his  side,  and  a 
little  shabby  beaver  cocked  over  a  large  tow-periwig,  ride  out  from 
the  inn  of  the  "Three  Rooks"  on  his  mission  to  Hayes's  paternal 
village. 

It  was  eighteen  miles  distant  from  Worcester;  but  Mr.  Macshane 
performed  the  distance  in  safety,  and  in  sobriety  moreover  (for  such 
had  been  his  instructions),  and  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
house  of  old  Hayes  :  towards  which,  indeed,  John's  horse  trotted  in- 
continently. Mrs.  Hayes,  who  was  knitting  at  the  house-door,  was  not 
a  little  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  well-known  gray  gelding,  and 
of  the  stranger  mounted  upon  it. 

Flinging  himself  off  the  steed  with  much  agility,  Mr.  Macshane,  as 
soon  as  his  feet  reached  the  ground,  brought  them  rapidly  together,  in 
order  to  make  a  profound  and  elegant  bow  to  Mrs.  Hayes  ;  and 
slapping  his  greasy  beaver  against  his  heart,  and  poking  his  periwig 
almost  into  the  nose  of  the  old  lady,  demanded  whether  he  had  the 
"shooprame  honour  of  adthressing  Misthriss  Hees?" 

Having  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  then  proceeded  to  ask 
whether  there  was  a  blackguard  boy  in  the  house  who  would  take  "the 
horse  to  the  steeble ; "  whether  "  he  could  have  a  dthrink  of  small-beer 
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or  buthermiik,  being,  faith,  uncommon  dthry  ; "  and  whether,  finally, 
"he  could  be  feevored  with  a  few  minutes'  private  conversation  with 
her  and  Mr.  Hees,  on  a  matther  of  consitherable  impartance?"  All 
these  preliminaries  were  to  be  complied  with  before  Mr.  Macshane 
would  enter  at  all  into  the  subject  of  his  visit.  The  horse  and  man 
were  cared  for  ;  Mr.  Hayes  was  called  in  ;  and  not  a  little  anxious  did 
Mrs.  Hayes  grow,  in  the  meanwhile,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  her 
darling  son.  "  Where  is  he?  How  is  he?  Is  he  dead?"  said  the  old 
lady.     "  O  yes,  I'm  sure  he's  dead  ! " 

"  Indeed,  madam,  and  you're  misteeken  intirely  :  the  young  man  is 
perfectly  well  in  health." 

"  Oh,  praised  be  heaven  !  " 

"  But  mighty  cast  down  in  sperrits.  To  misfortunes,  madam,  look 
you,  the  best  of  us  are  subject ;  and  a  trifling  one  has  fell  upon  your 
son." 

And  herewith  Mr.  Macshane  produced  a  letter  in  the  handwriting 
of  young  Hayes,  of  which  we  have  had  the  good  luck  to  procure  a 
copy.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Honored  Father  and  Mother,  -The  bearer  of  this  is  a  kind 
gentleman,  who  has  left  me  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Yesterday,  at 
this  towne,  I  fell  in  with  some  gentlemen  of  the  queene's  servas  ;  after 
drinking  with  whom,  I  accepted  her  Majesty's  mony  to  enliste. 
Repenting  thereof,  I  did  endeavour  to  escape  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  had 
the  misfortune  to  strike  my  superior  officer,  whereby  I  made  mysel) 
liable  to  Death,  according  to  the  rules  of  warn  If,  however,  I  pay 
twenty  ginnys,  all  will  be  wel.  You  must  give  the  same  to  the  barer, 
els  I  shall  be  shott  without  fail  on  Tewsday  morning.  And  so  no  more 
from  your  loving  son, 

^^  From  my  prison  at  Bristol,  "  JOHN  Haves. 

this  U7ihappy  Monday. ^^ 

When  Mrs.  Hayes  read  this  pathetic  missive,  its  success  with  her 
was  complete,  and  she  was  for  going  immediately  to  the  cupboard,  and 
producing  the  money  necessary  for  her  darling  son's  release.  But  the 
carpenter  Hayes  was  much  more  suspicious.  "  I  don't  know  you,  sir," 
said  he  to  the  ambassador. 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  honour,  sir?"  said  the  Ensign,  very  fiercely, 

"  W^hy,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Hayes,  "  I  know  little  about  it  one  way  or 
other,  but  shall  take  it  for  granted,  if  you  will  explain  a  little  more  of 
this  business." 

"  I  sildom  condiscind  to  explean,"  said  Mi.  Macshane,  '•  for  it's  not 
the  custom  in  my  rank  ;  but  I'll  explean  anything  in  reason." 

"  Pray,  will  you  tell  me  in  what  regiment  my  son  is  enlisted  ?  " 
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"  In  coorse.  In  Colonel  Wood's  fut,  my  dear  ;  and  a  gallant  corps 
it  is  as  any  in  the  army." 

"  And  you  left  him  ?  " 

"  On  me  soul,  only  three  hours  ago,  having  rid  like  a  horse-jockey 
ever  since  ;  as  in  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity,  curse  me,  every  man 
should." 

As  Hayes's  house  was  seventy  miles  from  Bristol,  the  old  gentleman 
thought  this  was  marvellous  quick  riding,  and  so  cut  the  conversation 
short.  "  You  have  said  quite  enough,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to  show  me  there 
is  some  roguery  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  whole  story  is  false  from 
beginning  to  end." 

At  this  abrupt  charge  the  Ensign  looked  somewhat  puzzled,  and 
then  spoke  with  much  gravity.  "  Roguery,"  said  he,  "  Misthur  Hecs, 
is  a  sthrong  term  ;  and  which,  in  consideration  of  my  friendship  foi 
your  family,  I  shall  pass  over.  You  doubt  your  son's  honour,  as  there 
wrote  by  him  in  black  and  white  ? " 

**  You  have  forced  him  to  write,"  said  Mr.  Hayes. 

"  The  sly  old  divvle's  right,"  muttered  Mr.  Macshane,  aside.  "  Well, 
sir,  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  he  has  been  forced  to  write  it.  The 
story  about  the  enlistment  is  a  pretty  fib,  if  you  will,  from  beginning  to 
end.  And  what  then,  my  dear?  Do  you  think  your  son's  any  better 
off  for  that?" 

"  Oh,  where  is  he?"  screamed  Mrs.  Hayes,  plumping  down  on  her 
knees.     "  We  will  give  him  the  money,  won't  we,  John  ?" 

"  I  know  you  will,  madam,  when  I  tell  you  where  he  is.  He  is  in 
the  hands  of  some  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance,  who  are  at  war  with 
the  present  government,  and  no  more  care  about  cutting  a  man's  throat 
than  they  do  a  chicken's.  He  is  a  prisoner,  madam,  of  our  sword  and 
spear.  If  you  choose  to  ransom  him,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  peace  be 
with  him  !  for  never  more  shall  you  see  him.." 

"  And  how  do  I  know  you  won't  come  back  to-morrow  for  more 
money?"  asked  Mr.  Hayes. 

"  Sir,  you  have  my  honour ;  and  I'd  as  lieve  break  my  neck  as  my 
word,"  said  Mr.  Macshane,  gravely.  "  Twenty  guineas  is  the  bargain. 
Take  ten  minutes  to  talk  of  it — take  it  then,  or  leave  it ;  it's  all  the 
same  to  me,  my  dear."  And  it  must  be  said  of  our  friend  the  Ensign, 
that  he  meant  every  word  he  said,  and  that  he  considered  the  embassy 
on  which  he  had  come  as  perfectly  honourable  and  regular. 

"  And  pray,  what  prevents  us,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  starting  up  in  a 
rage,  "  from  taking  hold  of  you,  as  a  surety  for  him  ?" 

"  You  wouldn't  fire  on  a  flag  of  truce,  would  ye,  you  dishonourable 
ould  civilian?"  replied  Mr.  Macshane.  "  Besides,"  says  he,  "there's 
more  reasons  to  prevent  you  :  the  f  rst  is  this,"  pointing  to  his  sword ; 
"  here  are  two  more" — and  these  were  pistols  ;  "  and  the  last  and  the 

II.  c 
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best  of  all  is,  that  you  might  hang  me  and  dthraw  me  and  qu.irthcr 
me,  and  yet  never  see  so  much  as  the  tip  of  your  son's  nose  again. 
Look  you,  sir,  we  run  mighty  risks  in  our  profession — it's  not  all  play, 
I  can  tell  you.  We're  obliged  to  be  punctual,  too,  or  it's  all  up  with 
the  thrade.  If  I  promise  that  your  son  will  die  as  sure  as  fate  to-m.orrow 
morning,  unless  I  return  home  safe,  our  people  must  keep  m.y  promise ; 
or  else  what  chance  is  there  for  me  ?  You  would  be  down  upon  me  in 
a  m.oment  with  a  posse  of  constables,  and  have  me  swinging  before 
Warwick  gaol.  Pooh,  my  dear  !  you  never  would  sacrifice  a  darling 
bov  like  John  Hayes,  let  alone  his  lady,  for  the  sake  of  my  long  carcass. 
One  or  two  of  our  gentlemen  have  been  taken  that  way  already, 
because  parents  and  guardians  would  not  beheve  them," 

"  And  what  bccaim  of  the  pooy  children  ?  "  said  I\Irs.  Hayes,  who 
began  to  perceive  the  gist  of  the  argument,  and  to  grow  dreadfully 
frightened. 

"  Don't  let's  talk  of  them,  ma'm  :  humanity  shudthers  at  the 
thought ! "  And  herewith  Mr.  Macshane  drew  his  finger  across  his 
throat,  in  such  a  dreadful  way  as  to  make  the  two  parents  tremble. 
"It's  the  Avay  of  war,  m.adam,  look  you.  The  service  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong  to  is  not  paid  by  the  Queen  ;  and  so  we're  o'oliged  to 
rr-.ake  our  prisoners  pay,  according  to  established  militar}^  practice." 

No  lawyer  could  have  argued  his  case  better  than  Mr.  IMacshane 
so  far ;  and  he  completely  succeeded  in  convincing  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hayes  of  the  necessity  of  ransoming  their  son.  Promising  that  the 
young  man  should  be  restored  to  them  next  morning,  along  with  his 
beautiful  lady,  he  courteously  took  leave  of  the  old  couple,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Worcester  again.  The  elder  Hayes 
wondered  who  the  lady  could  be  of  whom  the  ambassador  had 
spoken,  for  their  son's  elopement  was  altogether  unknown  to  them  ; 
but  anger  or  doubt  about  this  subject  was  overwhelmed  by  their 
fears  for  their  darling  John's  safety.  Away  rode  the  gallant  Macshane 
with  che  money  necessary  to  effect  this  ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned,  as 
highly  to  his  credit,  that  he  never  once  thought  of  appropriating  the 
sam  to  himself,  or  of  deserting  his  comrades  in  any  way. 

His  ride  from  Worcester  had  been  a  long  one.  He  had  left  that 
city  at  noon,  but  before  his  return  thither  the  sun  had  gone  down  ;  and 
the  landscape,  which  had  been  dressed  like  a  prodigal,  in  purple  and 
gold,  now  appeared  like  a  Quaker,  in  dusky  gray  i  and  the  trees  by 
the  road-side  grew  black  as  undertakers  or  physicians,  and,  bending 
their  solemn  heads  to  each  other,  whispered  ominously  among  them- 
selves ;  and  the  mists  hung  on  the  common  ;  and  the  cottage  lights 
went  out  one  by  one  ;  and  the  earth  and  heaven  grew  black,  but  for 
some  twinkling  useless  stars,  which  freckled  the  ebon  countenance  of 
tiiC  latter  ;  and  the  air  grew  colder  :  and  about  two  o'clock  the  moon 
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appeared,  a  dismal,  pale-faced  rake,  walking  solitary  through  the 
deserted  sky  ;  and  about  four,  mayhap,  the  Dawn  (wretched  'prenllce- 
boy  J)  opened  in  the  east  the  shutters  of  the  Day  : — in  other  words, 
more  than  a  dozen  hours  had  passed.  Corporal  •  Brock  had  been 
relieved  by  Mr.  Redcap,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Sicklop,  the  one-eyed 
gentleman  ;  Mrs.  John  Hayes,  in  spite  of  her  sorrows  and  bashfulness, 
had  followed  the  'example  of  her  husband,  and  fallen  asleep  by  his 
side — slept  for  many  hours — and  awakened  still  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Mr.  Brock's  troop ;  and  all  parties  began  anxiously  to  expect 
the  return  of  the  ambassador,  Mr.  Macshane. 

That  officer,  who  had  performed  the  first  part  of  his  journey  with 
such  distinguished  prudence  and  success,  found  the  night,  on  his 
journey  homewards,  was  growing  mighty  cold  and  dark ;  and  as  he 
was  thirsty  and  hungry,  had  money  in  his  purse,  and  saw  no  cause  to 
hurry,  he  determined  to  take  refuge  at  an  alehouse  for  the  night,  and 
to  make  for  Worcester  by  dawn  the  next  morning.  He  accordingly 
alighted  at  the  first  inn  on  his  road,  consigned  his  horse  to  the  stable, 
and  entering  the  kitchen,  called  for  the  best  liquor  in  the  house. 

A  small  company  was  assembled  at  the  inn,  among  whom 
Mr.  Macshane  took  his  place  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity  ;  and 
having  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket,  felt  a  mighty 
contempt  for  his  society,  and  soon  let  them  know  the  contempt  he 
felt  for  them.  After  a  third  flagon  of  ale,  he  discovered  that  the 
liquor  vvas  sour,  and  emptied,  with  much  spluttering  and  grimaces,  the 
remainder  of  the  beer  into  the  fire.  This  process  so  offended  the 
parson  of  the  parish  (who  in  those  good  old  times  did  not  disdain  to 
take  the  post  of  honour  in  the  chimney-nook),  that  he  left  his  corner, 
looking  wrathfully  at  the  offender ;  who  without  any  more  ado 
instantly  occupied  it.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  hear  the  jingling  of  the 
twenty  pieces  in  his  pocket,  the  oaths  which  he  distributed  between 
the  landlord,  the  guests,  and  the  liquor — to  remark  the  sprawl  of  his 
mighty  jack-boots,  before  the  sweep  of  which  the  timid  guests  edged 
further  and  further  away  ;  and  the  languishing  leers  which  he  cast 
on  the  landlady,  as  with  wide-spread  arms  he  attempted  to  seize 
upon  her. 

When  the  ostler  had  done  his  duties  in  the  stable,  he  entered  the 
inn,  and  whispered  the  landlord  that  "  the  stranger  was  riding  John 
Hayes's  horse  : "  of  which  fact  the  host  soon  convinced  himself,  and 
did  not  fail  to  have  some  suspicions  of  his  guest.  Had  he  not  thought 
that  times  were  unquiet,  horses  might  be  sold,  and  one  man's  money 
v/as  as  good  as  another's,  he  probably  would  have  arrested  the  Ensign 
immediately,  and  so  lost  all  the  profit  of  the  score  v/hich  the  latter  was 
causing  every  moment  to  be  enlarged. 

In  a  couple  of  hours,  with  that  happy  facility  which  one  m;iv  have 
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often  remarked  in  men  of  the  gallant  Ensign's  nation,  he  had  managed 
to  disgust  every  one  of  the  landlord's  other  guests,  and  scare  them  from 
the  kitchen.  Frightened  by  his  addresses,  the  landlady  too  had  taken 
flight  ;  and  the  host  was  the  only  person  left  in  the  apartment ;  who 
there  stayed  for  interest's  sake  merely,  and  listened  moodily  to  his 
tipsy  guest's  conversation.  In  an  hour  more,  the  whole  house  was 
awakened  by  a  violent  noise  of  howling,  curses,  and  pots  clattering  to 
and  fro.  Forth  issued  Mrs.  Landlady  in  her  night-gear,  out  came 
John  Ostler  with  his  pitchfork,  downstairs  tumbled  Mrs.  Cook  and  one 
or  two  guests,  and  found  the  landlord  and  Ensign  on  the  kitchen-floor 
—the  wig  of  the  latter  lying,  much  singed  and  emitting  strange  odours, 
in  the  fireplace,  his  face  hideously  distorted,  and  a  great  quantity  of  his 
natural  hair  in  the  partial  occupation  of  the  landlord  ;  who  had  drawn 
it  and  the  head  down  towards  him,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
benefit  of  pummelling  the  latter  more  at  his  ease.  In  revenge,  the 
landlord  %vas  undermost,  and  the  Ensign's  arms  were  working  up  and 
down  his  face^and  body  like  the  flaps  of  a  paddle-wheel:  the  man  ot 
war  had  clearly  the  best  of  it. 

The  combatants  were  separated  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  excitement  of  the  fight  was  over,  Ensign  Macshane  was  found 
to  have  no  further  powers  of  speech,  sense,  or  locomotion,  and  was 
carried  by  his  late  antagonist  to  bed.  His  sword  and  pistols,  which 
had  been  placed  at  his  side  at  the  commencement  of  the  evening 
were  carefully  put  by,  and  his  pocket  visited.  Twenty  guineas 
in  gold,  a  large  knife — used,  probably,  for  the  cutting  of  bread-and- 
cheese — some  crumbs  of  those  delicacies  and  a  paper  of  tobacco 
found  in  the  breeches-pockets,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  sky-blue  coat 
the  leg  of  a  cold  fowl  and  half  of  a  raw  onion — constituted  his  whole 
property. 

These  articles  were  not  very  suspicious  ;  but  the  beating  which  the 
landlord  had  received  tended  greatly  to  confirm  his  own  and  his  wife's 
doubts  about  their  guest ;  and  it  was  determined  to  send  off  in  the 
early  morning  to  Mr.  Hayes,  informing  him  how  a  person  had  lain  at 
their  inn  who  had  ridden  thither  mounted  upon  young  Hayes's  horse. 
Off  set  John  Ostler  at  earliest  dawn  ;  but  on  his  way  he  woke  up 
Mr.  Justice's  clerk,  and  communicated  his  suspicions  to  him  ;  and 
Mr.  Clerk  consulted  with  the  village  baker,  who  was  up  always  early  ; 
and  the  clerk,  the  baker,  the  butcher  with  his  cleaver,  and  two  gentle- 
men who  were  going  to  work,  all  adjourned  to  the  inn. 

Accordingly,  when  Ensign  Macshane  was  in  a  truckle-bed,  plunged 
in  that  deep  slumber  which  only  innocence  and  drunkenness  enjoy  in 
this  world,  and  charming  the  ears  of  morn  by  the  regular  and  melodious 
music  of  his  nose,  a  vile  plot  was  laid  against  him;  and  when  about 
seven  of  the  clock  he  woke,  he  found,  on  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  three 
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gentlemen  on  ench  side  of  it,  armed,  and  lookinfj  ominous.  One  held 
a  constable's  staff,  and,  albeit  unprovided  with  a  warrant,  would  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  seizing  Mr.  Macshane,  and  of 
carrying  him  before  his  worship  at  the  hall. 

"  Taranouns,  man  !"  said  the  Ensign,  springing  up  in  bed,  and 
abruptly  breaking  off  a  loud,  sonorous  yawn,  with  which  he  had  opened 
the  business  of  the  day,  "  you  won't  deteen  a  gentleman  who's  on  life 
and  death  ?     I  give  ye  my  word,  an  affair  of  honour." 

"  How  came  you  by  that  there  horse  .'"'   said  the  baker. 

"  How  came  you  by  these  here  fifteen  guineas  1"  said  the  landlord, 
in  whose  hands,  by  some  process,  five  of  the  gold  pieces  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"  What  is  this  here  idolatrous  string  of  beads  ?  "  said  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Macshane,  the  fact  is,  was  a  Catholic,  but  did  not  care  to  own 
it  :  for  in  those  days  his  religion  was  not  popular.  "  Baids  ?  Holy 
Mother  of  saints  !  give  me  back  them  baids,"  said  Mr.  Macshane, 
clasping  his  hands.     "  They  were  blest,  I  tell  you,  by  his  holiness  the 

po psha  !   I  mane  they  belong  to  a  darling  little  daughter  I  had 

that's  in  heaven  now  :  and  as  for  the  money  and  the  horse,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  a  gentleman  is  to  travel  in  this  counthry  without 
them?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  he  may  travel  in  the  country  to  git  'em,"  here 
shrewdly  remarked  the  constable;  and  it's  our  belief  that  neither  horse 
nor  money  is  honestly  come  by.  If  his  worship  is  satisfied,  why  so,  in 
course,  shall  we  be  ;  but  there  is  highwaymen  abroad,  look  you  ;  and, 
to  our  notion,  you  have  very  much  the  cut  of  one." 

Further  remonstrances  or  threats  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Macshane 
were  useless.  Although  he  vowed  that  he  was  first-cousin  to  the  Duke 
•of  Leinster,  an  officer  in  her  Majesty's  service,  and  the  dearest  friend 
Lord  Marlborough  had,  his  impudent  captors  would  not  believe  a  word 
of  his  statement  (which,  further,  was  garnished  with  a  tremendous 
number  of  oaths)  ;  and  he  was,  about  eight  o'clock,  carried  up  to  the 
house  of  Squire  Ballance,  the  neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace. 

When  the  worthy  magistrate  asked  the  crime  of  which  the  pri- 
soner had  been  guilty,  the  captors  looked  somewhat  puzzled  for  the 
moment  ;  since,  in  truth,  it  could  not  be  shown  that  the  Ensign  had 
committed  any  crime  at  all  ;  and  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  simple 
silence,  and  thrown  upon  them  the  onus  of  proving  his  misdemeanors, 
Justice  Ballance  must  have  let  him  loose,  and  soundly  rated  his  clerk 
and  the  landlord  for  detaining  an  honest  gentleman  on  so  frivolous  a 
chaige. 

But  this  caution  was  not  in  the  Ensign's  disposition  ;  and  though 
his  accusers  produced  no  satisfactory  charge  against  him,  his  own 
words  were  quite  enough  to  show  how  suspicious  his  character  was. 
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When  asked  his  name,  he  gave  it  in  as  Captain  Geraldine,  on  his  way 
to  Ireland,  by  Bristol,  on  a  visit  to  his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 
He  swore  solemnly  that  his  friends,  the  Dulce  of  Marlborough  and 
Lord  Peterborough,  under  both  of  whom  he  had  served,  should  hear 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  ;  and  when  the  justice, — a 
sly  old  gentleman,  and  one  that  read  the  Gazettes, — asked  him  at  what 
battles  he  had  been  present,  the  gallant  Ensign  pitched  on  a  couple 
in  Spain  and  in  Flanders,  which  had  been  fought  Vv-ithin  a  v.-eek  of  each 
other,  and  vowed  that  he  had  been  desperately  wounded  at  both  :  so 
that,  at  the  end  of  his  examination,  which  had  been  taken  down  by 
the  clerk,  he  had  been  made  to  acknowledge  as  follows  : — Captain 
Geraldine,  six  feet  four  inches  in  height ;  thin,  with  a  very  long  red 
nose,  and  red  hair  ;  gray  eyes,  and  speaks  with  a  strong  Irish  accent  -, 
is  the  first-cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  him  :  does  not  know  whether  his  Gi'ace  has  any  children  ; 
does  not  know  whereabouts  he  lives  in  London  ;  cannot  say  what  sort 
of  a  lookmg  man  his  Grace  is  :  is  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  IMarl- 
borough,  and  served  in  the  dragoons  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies  ;  at 
which  time  he  was  with  my  Lord  Peterborough  before  Barcelona. 
Borrowed  the  horse  which  he  rides  from  a  friend  in  London,  three 
weeks  since.  Peter  Hobbs,  ostler,  swears  that  it  was  in  his  master's 
stable  four  days  ago,  and  is  the  property  of  John  Hayes,  carpenter. 
Cannot  account  for  the  fifteen  guineas  found  on  him  by  the  landlord  ; 
says  they  were  twenty ;  says  he  won  them  at  cards,  a  fortnight  since, 
at  Edinburgh  ;  says  he  is  riding  about  the  country  for  his  amusement ; 
afterwards  says  he  is  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  going  to  Bristol ; 
declared  last  night,  in  the  hearing  of  several  witnesses,  that  he  was 
going  to  York ;  says  he  is  a  man  of  independent  property,  and  has 
large  estates  in  Ireland,  and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  Bank 
of  England.  Has  no  shirt  or  stockings,  and  the  coat  he  wears  is 
marked  "  S.  S.''  In  his  boots  is  v."ritten  "  Thomas  Rodgers,"  and  in 
his  hat  is  the  name  of  the  '"  Rev.  Doctor  Snoffler.'"' 

Dr.  Snoffler  lived  at  Worcester,  and  had  lately  advertised  in  the 
Hue  and  Cry  a.  number  of  articles  taken  from  his  house.  Mr.  Mac- 
shane  said,  in  reply  to  this,  that  his  hat  had  been  changed  at  the  inn, 
and  he  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  that  he  came  thither  in  a  gold-laced 
one.  But  this  fact  was  disproved  by  the  oaths  of  many  persons  who 
had  seen  him  at  the  inn.  And  he  was  about  to  be  imprisoned  for  the 
thefts  which  he  had  not  committed  (the  fact  about  the  hat  being,  that 
he  had  purchased  it  from  a  gentleman  at  the  "  Three  Rooks  "  for  two 
pints  of  beer)— he  was  about  to  be  remanded,  when,  behold,  Mrs.  Hayes 
the  elder  made  her  appearance;  and  to  her  it  was  that  the  Ensign  was 
indebted  for  his  freedom. 

Old  Hayes  had  gone  to  work  before  the  ostler  arrived  :  but  v.-lien 
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his  wife  heard  the  lad's  message,  she  instantly  caused  her  pillion  to 
be  placed  behind  the  saddle,  and  mounting  the  gray  horse,  urged  the 
stable-boy  to  gallop  as  hard  as  ever  he  could  to  the  justice's  house. 

She  entered  panting  and  alarmed.  "  Oh,  what  is  your  honour 
going  to  do  to  this  honest  gentleman  .f"' said  she.  "  In  the  name  of 
heaven,  let  him  go  !  His  time  is  precious — he  has  important  business 
— business  of  life  and  death." 

"  I  tould  the  jidge  so."  said  the  Ensign,  "  but  he  refused  to  take  my 
word—  the  sacred  wurrd  of  honour  of  Captain  Geraldine." 

Macshane  was  good  at  a  single  lie,  though  easily  flustered  on  an 
examination ;  and  this  was  a  very  creditable  stratagem  to  acquaint 
;Mrs.  Hayes  with  the  name  that  he  bore. 

"  What  !  you  know  Captain  Geraldine .? "  said  Mr.  Eallance,  vvho 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  carpenter's  wife. 

"  In  coorse  she  does.  Hasn't  she  known  me  these  tin  years  ?  Atq 
we  not  related  ?  Didn't  she  give  me  the  very  horse  which  I  rode,  and, 
to  make  belave,  tould  you  I'd  bought  in  London  .? " 

"  Let  her  tell  her  own  story.  Are  you  related  to  Captain  Geraldine, 
Mrs.  Hayes.?" 

"  Yes — oh,  yes  ! " 

"  A  very  elegant  connection  !  And  you  gave  him  the  hoi'se,  did 
you,  of  your  own  free-will  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  of  my  own  will — I  would  give  him  anything.  Do,  doj 
your  honour,  let  him  go  !  His  child  is  dying,"  said  the  old  lady, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  It  may  be  dead  before  he  gets  to — before  he 
gets  there.  Oh,  your  honour,  your  honour,  pray,  pray,  don't  detain 
him  ! " 

The  justice  did  not  seem  to  understand  this  excessive  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hayes  ;  nor  did  the  father  himself  appear  to  be 
nearly  so  affected  by  his  child's  probable  fate  as  the  honest  woman  who 
interested  herself  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  when  she  made  this  pas- 
sionate speech.  Captain  Geraldine  only  grinned  and  said,  "  Niver  mind, 
my  dear.  If  his  honour  will  keep  an  honest  gentleman  for  doing 
nothing,  why  let  him — the  law  must  settle  between  us  ;  and  as  for  the 
child,  poor  thing,  the  Lord  deliver  it  ! " 

At  this,  Mrs.  Hayes  fell  to  entreating  more  loudly  than  ever ;  and 
as  there  was  really  no  charge  against  him,  Mr.  Eallance  was  constrained 
to  let  him  go. 

The  landlord  and  his  friends  were  making  off,  rather  confused, 
M'hen  Ensign  Macshane  called  upon  the  former  in  a  thundering  voice 
to  stop,  and  refund  the  five  guineas  which  he  had  stolen  from  him. 
Again  the  host  swore  there  were  but  fifteen  in  his  pocket.  But  when, 
on  the  Bible,  the  Ensign  solemnly  vowed  that  he  had  twenty,  and 
called  upon  ?.Irs.  Hayes  to  say  whether  yesterday,  half-an-hour  before 
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he  entered  the  inn,  she  had  not  seen  him  with  twenty  guineas,  and 
that  lady  expressed  herself  ready  to  swear  that  she  had,  Mr.  Landlord 
looked  more  crestfallen  than  ever,  and  said  that  he  had  not  counted 
the  money  when  he  took  it ;  and  though  he  did  in  his  soul  believe 
that  there  were  only  fifteen  guineas,  rather  than  be  suspected  of  a 
shabby  action,  he  would  pay  the  five  guineas  out  of  his  own  pocket  ; 
which  he  did,  and  with  the  Ensign's,  or  rather  Mrs.  Hayes's  owu 
coin. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  justice's  house,  Mr.  Macshane,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  gratitude,  could  not  help  bestowing  an  embrace  upon 
Mrs.  Hayes.  And  when  she  implored  him  to  let  her  ride  behind  him 
to  her  darling  son,  he  yielded  with  a  very  good  grace,  and  oft"  the  pair 
set  on  John  Hayes's  gray. 

*  *  *  •  • 

"Who  has  Nosey  brought  with  him  now?"  said  Mr.  Sicklop, 
Brock's  one-eyed  confederate,  who,  about  three  hours  after  the  above 
adventure,  was  lolling  in  the  yard  of  the  ''  Three  Rooks."  It  was  our 
Ensign,  with  the  mother  of  his  captive.  They  had  not  met  with  any 
accident  in  their  ride. 

"  I  shall  now  have  the  shooprame  bliss,"  said  Mr,  Macshane,  with 
much  feeling,  as  he  lifted  Mrs.  Hayes  from  the  saddle — "  the  shooprame 
bliss  of  intwining  two  harrts  that  are  mead  for  one  another.  Ours, 
my  dear,  is  a  dismal  profession  :  but  ah  !  don't  moments  like  this 
make  aminds  for  years  of  pain.'  This  way,  my  dear.  Turn  to  your 
right,  then  to  your  left — mind  the  slip— and  the  third  door  round  the 
corner." 

All  these  precautions  were  attended  to  ;  and  after  giving  his  con- 
certed knock,  Mr.  Macshane  was  admitted  into  an  apartment,  which 
he  entered  holding  his  gold  pieces  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  lady  by  the 
other. 

We  shall  not  describe  the  meeting  which  took  place  between 
mother  and  son.  The  old  lady  wept  copiously  ;  the  young  man  was 
really  glad  to  see  his  relative,  for  he  deemed  that  his  troubles  were 
over.  Mrs.  Cat  bit  her  lips,  and  stood  aside,  looking  somewhat 
foolish  ;  Mr.  Brock  counted  the  money  ;  and  Mr.  Macshane  took  a 
large  dose  of  strong  waters,  as  a  pleasing  solace  for  his  labours, 
dangers,  and  fatigue. 

When  the  maternal  feelings  were  somewhat  calmed,  the  old  lady 
had  leisure  to  look  about  her,  and  really  felt  a  kind  of  friendship  and 
goodwill  for  the  company  of  thieves  in  which  she  found  herself.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  they  had  conferred  an  actual  favour  on  her,  in 
Tobbing  her  of  twenty  guineas,  threatening  her  son's  life,  and  finally 
letting  him  go. 

*'  Who  is  that  droll  old  gentleman } "   said  she ;    and  being  told 
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that  it  was  Captain  Wood,  she  dropped  him  a  curtsey,  and  said,  with 
much  respect,  "  Captain,  your  very  humble  servant  ;"  which  compli- 
ment Mr.  Brock  acknowledged  by  a  gracious  smile  and  bow.  "  Ana 
who  is  this  pretty  young  lady?"  continued  Mrs.  Hayes. 

"  Why — hum — oh — mother,  you  must  give  her  your  blessing.  She 
is  Mrs.  John  Hayes."  And  herewith  Mr.  Hayes  brought  forward  his 
interesting  lady,  to  introduce  her  to  his  mamma. 

The  news  did  not  at  all  please  the  old  lady  ;  who  received 
Mrs.  Catherine's  embrace  with  a  very  sour  face  indeed.  However, 
the  mischief  was  done  ;  and  she  was  too  glad  to  get  back  her  son  to  be, 
on  such  an  occasion,  very  angry  with  him.  So,  after  a  proper  rebuke, 
she  told  Mrs.  John  Hayes  that  though  she  never  approved  of  her  son's 
attachment,  and  thought  he  married  below  his  condition,  yet  as  the 
evil  was  done,  it  was  their  duty  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  she,  for 
her  part,  would  receive  her  into  her  house,  and  make  her  as  comfort- 
able there  as  she  could. 

"  I  wonder  whether  she  has  any  more  money  in  that  house  ? " 
whispered  Mr.  Sicklop  to  Mr.  Redcap  ;  who,  with  the  landlady,  had 
come  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  had  been  amusing  themselves  by 
the  contemplation  of  this  sentimental  scene. 

"  What  a  fool  that  wild  H  irishman  was  not  to  bleed  her  for  more," 
said  the  landlady  ;  "  but  he's  a  poor  ignorant  Papist.  I'm  sure  my 
man  "  (this  gentleman  had  been  hanged)  "  wouldn't  have  come  away 
with  such  a  beggarly  sum." 

"Suppose  we  have  some  more  out  of  'em.'"'  said  Mr.  Redcap. 
"  What  prevents  us  ?  We  have  got  the  old  mare  and  the  colt  too, — ■ 
ha !  ha !  and  the  pair  of  'em  ought  to  be  worth  at  least  a  hundred 
to  us." 

This  conversation  was  carried  on  soiio  voce;  and  I  don't  know 
whether  Mr.  Brock  had  any  notion  of  the  plot  which  was  arranged  by 
the  three  worthies.  The  landlady  began  it.  "  Which  punch,  madam, 
will  you  take }  "  says  she.  "  You  must  have  something  for  the  good 
of  the  house,  now  you  are  in  it." 

"  In  coorse,"  said  the  Ensign. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  other  three.  But  the  old  lady  said  she  was 
anxious  to  leave  the  place ;  and  putting  down  a  crown-piece,  requested 
the  hostess  to  treat  the  gentlemen  in  her  absence.  "  Good-by,  Cap- 
tain," said  the  old  lady. 

"Ajew  !"  cried  the  Ensign,  "and  long  life  to  you,  my  dear.  You 
got  me  out  of  a  scrape  at  the  justice's  yonder ;  and,  split  me  !  but 
Insign  Macshane  will  remimber  it  as  long  as  he  lives." 

And  now  Hayes  and  the  two  ladies  made  for  the  door  ;  but  the 
landlady  placed  herself  against  it,  and  Mr.  Sicklop  said,  "  No,  no,  my 
pretty  madams,  you  ain't  a-going  off  so  cheap  as  that  neither  ;  you 
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nre  not  going  out  for  a  beggarly  twenty  guineas,  look  you, — Ave  must 
have  more." 

Mr.  Hayes  starting  back,  and  cursing  his  fate,  fairly  burst  into 
tears  ;  the  two  women  screamed  ;  and  Mr.  Brock  looked  as  if  the 
proposition  both  amused  and  had  been  expected  by  him  :  but  not  so 
Ensign  Macshane. 

"  Major  !  "  said  he,  clawing  fiercely  hold  of  Brock's  arms. 

"  Ensign,"  said  Mr.  Brock,  smiling. 

"  Arr  we,  or  arr  we  not,  men  of  honour  ?" 

"  Oh,  in  coorse,"  said  Brock,  laughing,  and  using  Macshane's 
favourite  expression. 

"  If  we  ar7'  men  of  honour,  we  are  bound  to  stick  to  our  word  ; 
and  hark  ye,  you  dirty  one-eyed  scoundrel,  if  you  don't  immadiately 
make  way  for  these  leedies,  and  this  lily-livered  young  jontleman 
who's  crying  so,  the  Meejor  here  and  I  will  lug  cut  and  force  you." 
And  so  saying,  he  drew  his  great  sword  and  made  a  pass  at  Mr, 
Sicklop ;  which  that  gentleman  avoided,  and  which  caused  him  and 
his  companion  to  retreat  from  the  door.  The  landlady  still  kept  her 
position  at  it,  and  with  a  storm  of  oaths  against  the  Ensign,  and 
against  two  Englishmen  who  ran  away  from  a  wild  Hirishman,  swore 
she  would  not  budge  a  foot,  and  would  stand  there  until  her  dying  day. 

"  Faith,  then,  needs  must,"  said  the  Ensign,  and  made  a  lunge 
at  the  hostess,  which  passed  so  near  the  wretch's  throat,  that  she 
screamed,  sank  on  her  knees,  and  at  last  opened  the  door. 

Down  the  stairs,  then,  with  great  state,  Mr.  Macshane  led  the 
elder  lady,  the  married  couple  foUov/ing  ;  and  having  seen  them  to 
the  street,  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  party,  whom  he  vowed 
that  he  would  come  and  see.  "  You  can  walk  the  eighteen  miles  aisy, 
between  this  and  nightfall,"  said  he. 

"  Walk  I "  exclaimed  IMr.  Hayes.  "  Why,  haven't  we  got  Ball,  and 
shall  ride  and  tie  all  the  way  ?  " 

"  ]\Iadam  !  "  cried  Macshane,  in  a  stern  voice,  "  honour  before 
everything.  Did  you  not,  in  the  presence  of  his  worship,  vow  and 
declare  that  you  gave  me  that  horse,  and  now  d'ye  talk  of  taking  it 
back  again  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  madam,  that  such  paltry  thricks  ill 
become  a  person  of  your  years  and  respectability,  and  ought  never 
to  be  played  with  Insign  Timothy  Macshane." 

He  waved  his  hat  and  strutted  dov/n  the  street  ;  and  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine Hayes,  along  with  her  bridegroom  and  mother-in-law,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  homeward  on  foot. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WHICH  EMBRACES  A  PERIOD   OF  SEVEN   YEARS. 

THE  recovery  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  his  property  from  the 
clutches  of  Brock  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  no  trifling  source 
of  joy  to  that  excellent  young  man,  Count  Gustavus  Adolphus  de 
Gaigenstein  ;  and  he  was  often  known  to  say,  with  much  archness,  and 
a  proper  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Fate  which  had  ordained  things  so, 
that  the  robbery  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  have 
happened  to  him  :  for,  in  event  of  Mr.  Brock's  Jio^  stealing  the  money; 
his  Excellency  the  Count  would  have  had  to  pay  the  whole  to  the 
Warwickshire  Squire,  who  had  won  it  from  him  at  play.  He  was 
enabled,  in  the  present  instance,  to  plead  his  notorious  poverty  as  an 
excuse  ;  and  the  Warwickshire  conqueror  got  off  with  nothing,  except 
a  very  badly  written  autograph  of  the  Count's,  simply  acknowledging 
the  debt. 

This  point  his  Excellency  conceded  with  the  greatest  candour ; 
but  (as,  doubtless,  the  reader  may  have  remarked  in  the  course  of  his 
experience,)  to  owe  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  to  pay ;  and  from 
the  day  of  his  winning  the  money  until  the  day  of  his  death  the 
Warwickshire  Squire  did  never,  by  any  chance,  touch  a  single  bob. 
tizzy,  tester,  moidore,  maravedi,  doubloon,  tomaun,  or  rupee,  of  the  sum 
which  Monsieur  de  Gaigenstein  had  lost  to  him. 

That  young  nobleman  was,  as  Mr.  Brock  hinted  in  the  little  auto- 
biographical sketch  which  we  gave  in  a  former  chapter,  incarcerated 
for  a  certain  period,  and  for  certain  other  debts,  in  the  donjons  of 
Shrewsbury ;  but  he  released  himself  from  them  by  that  noble  and 
consolatory  method  of  whitewashing  which  the  law  has  provided  for 
gentlemen  in  his  oppressed  condition  ;  and  he  had  not  been  a  week  in 
London,  when  he  fell  in  with,  and  overcame,  or  put  to  flight.  Captain 
Wood,  a/ias  Brock,  and  immediately  seized  upon  the  remainder  of  his 
property.  After  receiving  this,  the  Count,  with  commendable  dis- 
cretion, disappeared  from  England  altogether  for  a  while  ;  nor  are  we 
at  all  authorised  to  state  that  any  of  his  debts  to  his  tradesmen  v.-ere 
discharged,  any  more  than  his  debts  of  honour,  as  they  are  pleasantly 
called. 

Having  thus   settled  with   his   creditors,  the  gallant  Count  had 
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interest  enough  with  some  of  the  great  folk  to  procure  for  himself  a 
post  abroad,  and  was  absent  in  Holland  for  some  time.  It  was  here 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lovely  Madam  Silverkoop,  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  gentleman  of  Leyden  ;  and  although  the  lady  was 
not  at  that  age  at  which  tender  passions  are  usually  inspired — being 
sixty — and  though  she  could  not,  like  Mademoiselle  Ninon  de  I'Enclos, 
then  at  Paris,  boast  of  charms  which  defied  the  progress  of  time, — for 
Mrs.  Silverkoop  was  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster,  and  as  unwieldy  as  a 
porpoise  ;  and  although  her  mental  attractions  did  by  no  means  make 
up  for  her  personal  deficiencies, — for  she  was  jealous,  violent,  vulgar, 
drunken,  and  stingy  to  a  miracle  :  yet  her  charms  had  an  immediate 
effect  on  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  reader 
(the  rogue  !  how  well  he  knows  the  world  !)  will  be  led  to  conclude 
that  the  honest  widow  was  rich. 

Such,  indeed,  she  was;  and  Count  Gustavus,  despising  the  difference 
"between  his  twenty  quarterings  and  her  twenty  thousand  pounds,  laid 
the  most  desperate  siege  to  her,  and  finished  by  causing  her  to 
capitulate  ;  as  I  do  believe,  after  a  reasonable  degree  of  pressing,  any 
■woman  will  do  to  any  man  :  such,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience  in 
the  matter. 

The  Count  then  married  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  see  how  he — who, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cat,  had  been  as  great  a  tiger  and 
domestic  bully  as  any  extant — now,  by  degrees,  fell  into  a  quiet  sub- 
mission towards  his  enormous  Countess  ;  who  ordered  him  up  and 
down  as  a  lady  orders  her  footman,  who  permitted  him  speedily  not 
to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  and  who  did  not  allow  him  a  shilling  of  her 
money,  without  receiving  for  the  same  an  accurate  account. 

How  was  it  that  he,  the  abject  slave  of  Madam  Silverkoop,  had 
been  victorious  over  Mrs.  Cat  ?  The  first  blow  is,  I  believe,  the  decisive 
one  in  these  cases,  and  the  Countess  had  stricken  it  a  week  after  their 
marriage  ;  establishing  a  supremacy  which  the  Count  never  afterwards 
attempted  to  question. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  Excellency's  marriage,  as  in  duty  bound, 
because  it  will  be  necessary  to  account  for  his  appearance  hereafter  in 
a  more  splendid  fashion  than  that  under  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
Tcnown  to  us  ;  and  just  comforting  the  reader  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  union,  though  prosperous  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  was,  in 
reality,  extremely  unhappy,  we  must  say  no  more  from  this  time  forth 
of  the  fat  and  legitimate  Madame  de  Galgenstein.  Our  darling  is 
Mrs.  Catherine,  who  had  formerly  acted  in  her  stead ;  and  only  in  so 
much  as  the  fat  Countess  did  influence  in  any  way  the  destinies  of 
our  heroine,  or  those  wise  and  virtuous  persons  who  have  appeared 
and  are  to  follow  her  to  her  end,  shall  we  in  any  degree  allow  het 
name  to  figure  here.     It  is  an  awful  thing  to  get  a  glimpse,  as  one 
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sometimes  does,  when  the  time  is  past,  of  some  little,  little  wheel 
which  works  the  whole  mighty  machinery  of  Fate,  and  see  how  our 
destinies  turn  on  a  minute's  delay  or  advance,  or  on  the  turning  of  a 
street,  or  on  somebody  else's  turning  of  a  street,  or  on  somebody  else's 
doing  of  something  else  in  Downing  Street  or  in  Timbuctoo,  now  or 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  Miss  Foots,  in  the  year 
1695,  had  never  been  the  lovely  inmate  of  a  Spielhaus  at  Amsterdam, 
Mr.  Van  Silverkoop  would  never  ha\'e  seen  her  ;  if  the  day  had  not 
been  extraordinarily  hot,  the  worthy  merchant  would  never  have  gone 
thither  ;  if  he  had  not  been  fond  of  Rhenish  wine  and  sugar,  he  never 
would  have  called  for  any  such  delicacies  ;  if  he  had  not  called  for 
them,  Miss  Ottilia  Foots  would  never  have  brought  them,  and  partaken 
of  them  ;  if  he  had  not  been  rich,  she  would  certainly  have  rejected 
all  the  advances  made  to  her  by  Silverkoop  ;  if  he  had  not  been  so 
fond  of  Rhenish  and  sugar,  he  never  would  have  died  ;  and  Mrs.  Silver- 
koop would  have  been  neither  rich  nor  a  widow,  nor  a  wife  to  Count 
von  Galgenstein.  Nay,  nor  would  this  history  have  ever  been  written  j 
for  if  Count  Galgenstein  had  not  married  the  rich  widow,  Mrs, 
Catherine  would  never  have 

Oh,  my  dear  Madam  !  you  thought  we  were  going  to  tell  you. 
Pooh  !  nonsense, — no  such  thing  !  not  for  two  or  three  and  seventy 
pages  or  so — when  perhaps  you  may  know  what  Mrs.  Catherine  never 
would  have  done. 

The  reader  will  remember,  in  the  second  chapter  of  these  Memoirs, 
the  announcement  that  Mrs.  Catherine  had  given  to  the  world  a  child,. 
Avho  might  bear,  if  he  chose,  the  arms  of  Galgenstein,  with  the  further 
adornment  of  a  bar-sinister.  This  child  had  been  put  out  to  nurse 
some  time  before  its  mother's  elopement  from  the  Count ;  and  as  that 
nobleman  was  in  funds  at  the  time  (having  had  that  success  at  play 
which  we  duly  chronicled),  he  paid  a  sum  of  no  less  than  twenty 
guineas,  which  was  to  be  the  yearly  reward  of  the  nurse  into  whose 
charge  the  boy  was  put.  The  woman  grew  fond  of  the  brat  ;  and 
when,  after  the  first  year,  she  had  no  further  news  or  remittances  from 
father  or  mother,  she  determined,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  maintain  the 
infant  at  her  own  expense  :  for,  when  rebuked  by  her  neighbours  on 
this  score,  she  stoutly  swore  that  no  parents  could  ever  desert  their 
children,  and  that  some  day  or  other  she  should  not  fail  to  be  rewarded 
for  her  trouble  with  this  one. 

Under  this  strange  mental  hallucination  poor  Goody  Billings,  who' 
had  five  children  and  a  husband  of  her  own,  continued  to  give  food 
and  shelter  to  little  Tom  for  a  period  of  no  less  than  seven  years ; 
and  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  young  gentleman  did 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  merit  the  kindnesses  shown  to  him,  Goody 
Billings,  who  was  of  a  very  soft   and  pitiful   disposition,  continued 
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to  bestow  them  upon  him  :  because,  she  said,  he  was  lonely  and 
unprotected,  and  deserved  them  more  than  other  children  who  had 
fathers  and  mothers  to  look  after  them.  If,  then,  any  difference 
was  made  between  Tom's  treatment  and  that  of  her  own  brood,  it 
was  considerably  in  favour  of  the  former  ;  to  whom  the  largest  pro- 
portions of  treacle  were  allotted  for  his  bread,  and  the  handsomest 
supplies  of  hasty  pudding.  Besides,  to  do  Mrs.  Billings  justice,  there 
tuas  a  party  against  him  :  and  that  consisted  not  only  of  her  husband 
and  her  five  children,  but  of  every  single  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
IVIaster  Tom. 

A  celebrated  philosopher — I  think  Miss  Edgeworth — has  broached 
the  consolatory  doctrine,  that  in  intellect  and  disposition  all  hum.an 
beings  are  entirely  equal,  and  that  circumstance  and  education  are 
the  causes  of  the  distinctions  and  divisions  v/hich  afterwards 
unhappily  take  place  am.ong  them.  Not  to  argue  this  question, 
which  places  Jack  Howard  and  Jack  Thurtell  on  an  exact  level, — 
which  v/ould  have  us  to  believe  that  Lord  Melbourne  is  by  natural 
gifts  and  excellences  a  man  as  honest,  brave,  and  far-sighted  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington, — which  would  make  out  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  is, 
in  point  of  principle,  eloquence,  and  political  honesty,  no  better  than 
Mr.  O'Connell, — not,  I  say,  arguing  this  doctrine,  let  us  simply  state 
that  Master  Thomas  Billings  'for,  having  no  other,  he  took  the  name 
of  the  worthy  people  who  adopted  him,)  was  in  his  long-coats 
fearfully  passionate,  screaming  and  roaring  perpetually,  and  showing 
all  the  ill  that  he  could  show.  At  the  age  of  two,  when  his  strength 
enabled  him  to  toddle  abroad,  his  favourite  resort  was  the  coal-hole  or 
the  dungheap  :  his  roarings  had  not  diminished  in  the  least,  and  he 
had  added  to  his  former  virtues  two  new  ones, — a  love  of  fighting  and 
stealing  ;  both  which  amiable  qualities  he  had  many  opportunities 
of  exercising  every  day.  He  fought  his  little  adoptive  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  he  kicked  and  cuffed  his  father  and  mother ;  he  fought  the 
cat,  stamped  upon  the  kittens,  was  worsted  in  a  severe  battle  v/ith 
the  hen  in  the  back-yard  ;  but,  in  revenge,  nearly  beat  a  little  sucking- 
pig  to  death,  whom  he  caught  alone,  and  rambling  near  his  favourite 
haunt,  the  dunghill.  As  for  stealing,  he  stole  the  eggs,  v/hich  he  per- 
forated and  emptied  ;  the  butter,  which  he  ate  with  or  without  bread, 
as  he  could  find  it ;  the  sugar,  which  he  cunningly  secreted  in  the 
leaves  of  a  Baker's  Chrenicle,  that  nobody  in  the  establishment  could 
read ;  and  thus  from  the  pages  of  history  he  used  to  suck  in  all  he 
knev>' — thieving  and  lying  namely  ;  in  v/hich,  for  his  years,  he  made 
woiiderfnl  progress.  If  any  followers  of  ]Miss  Edgeworth  and  the 
philosophers  are  inclined  to  disbelieve  this  statement,  or  to  set  it  down 
&s  overcharged  and  distorted,  let  them  be  assured  that  just  this  very 
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picture  was,  of  all  pictures  in  the  world,  taken  from  nature.  I,  Ikcy 
Solomons,  once  had  a  dear  little  brother  who  could  steal  before  he 
could  walk  (and  this  not  from  encouragement, — for,  if  you  know  the 
world,  you  must  know  that  in  families  of  our  profession  the  point  of 
honour  is  sacred  at  home, — but  from  pure  nature) — who  could  steal,  I 
say,  before  he  could  walk,  and  lie  before  he  could  speak  ;  and  who,  at 
four  and  a  half  years  of  age,  having  attacked  my  sister  Rebecca  on 
some  question  of  lollipops,  and  smitten  her  on  the  elbow  with  a  fire- 
shovel,  apologized  to  us  by  saying  simply,  '*' her,  I  wish  it  had 

been  her  head!"  Dear,  dear  Aminadab  !  I  think  of  you,  and  laugh 
these  philosophers  to  scorn.  Nature  made  you  for  that  career  which 
you  fulfilled  :  you  were  from  your  birth  to  your  dying  a  scoundrel;  you 
conldii't  have  been  anything  else,  however  your  lot  was  cast ;  and 
blessed  it  was  that  you  were  born  among  the  prigs, — for  had  you  been 
of  any  other  profession,  alas  !  alas  .'  what  ills  might  you  have  done  ? 
As  I  have  heard  the  author  of  "  Richelieu,"  "  Siamese  Twins,"  &c.,  say, 
"  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit," — which  means  that  though  he  had  tried  ever 
so  much  to  be  a  poet,  it  was  all  moonshine — in  the  like  manner,  I 
say,  "  Roagus  nascitur,  non  fit."  We  have  it  from  nature,  and  so  a  fig 
for  Miss  Edgeworth. 

In  this  manner,  then,  while  his  father,  blessed  with  a  wealthy  wife, 
was  leading,  in  a  fine  house,  the  life  of  a  galley-slave  ;  v/hile  his  mother, 
married  to  Mr.  Hayes,  and  made  an  honest  woman  of,  as  the  saying  is, 
was  passing  her  time  respectably  in  Warwickshire  :  Mr.  Thomas 
Billings  was  inhabiting  the  same  county,  not  cared  for  by  either  of 
them  ;  but  ordained  by  Fate  to  join  them  one  day,  and  have  a  mighty 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  both.  For,  as  it  has  often  happened  to 
the  traveller  in  the  York  or  the  Exeter  coach  to  fall  snugly  asleep  in 
his  corner,  and  on  awaking  suddenly  to  find  himself  sixty  9r  seventy 
miles  from  the  place  where  Somnus  first  visited  him :  as  we  say, 
although  you  sit  still.  Time,  poor  wretch,  keeps  perpetually  running 
on,  and  so  must  run  day  and  night,  with  never  a  pause  or  a  halt  of  five 
minutes  to  get  a  drink,  until  his  dying  day ;  let  the  reader  imagine 
that  since  he  left  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  all  the  other  worthy  personages 
of  this  history,  in  the  last  chapter,  seven  years  have  sped  away  ; 
during  which,  all  our  heroes  and  heroines  have  been  accomplishing 
their  destinies. 

Seven  years  of  country  carpentering,  or  other  trading,  on  the  part 
of  a  husband,  of  ceaseless  scolding,  violence,  and  discontent  on  the 
,part  of  a  wife,  are  not  pleasant  to  describe  :  so  we  shall  omit  altogether 
any  account  of  the  early  married  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hayes, 
The  "  Newgate  Calendar"  (to  which  excellent  compilation  we  and  the 
other  popular  novelists  of  the  day  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful) 
otatcs  that  Hayes  left  his  house  three  or  four  times  during  this  period. 
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and,  urged  by  the  restlesss  humours  of  his  wife,  tried  sev^eral  professions  ; 
returning,  however,  as  he  grew  weary  of  each,  to  his  wife  and  his 
paternal  home.  After  a  certain  time  his  parents  died,  and  by  their 
demise  he  succeeded  to  a  small  property,  and  the  carpentering  business, 
which  he  for  some  time  followed. 

What,  then,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  become  of  Captain  Wood,  or 
Brock,  and  Ensign  Macshane? — the  only  persons  now  to  be  accounted 
for  in  our  catalogue.  For  about  six  months  after  their  capture  and 
release  of  Mr.  Hayes,  those  noble  gentlemen  had  followed,  with  much 
prudence  and  success,  that  trade  which  the  celebrated  and  polile 
Duval,  the  ingenious  Sheppard,  the  dauntless  Turpin,  and  indeed 
many  other  heroes  of  our  most  popular  novels,  had  pursued,  or  were 
pursuing  in  their  time.  And  so  considerable  were  said  to  be  Captain 
Wood's  gains,  that  reports  were  abroad  of  his  having  somewhere  a 
buried  treasure  ;  to  which  he  might  have  added  more,  had  not  Fate 
suddenly  cut  short  his  career  as  a  prig.  He  and  the  Ensign  were— 
shame  to  say — transported  for  stealing  three  pewter-pots  off  a  railing 
at  Exeter ;  and  not  being  known  in  the  town,  which  they  had  only 
reached  that  morning,  they  were  detained  by  no  further  charges,  by 
simply  condemned  on  this  one.  For  this  misdemeanor,  her  Majesty's 
Government  vindictively  sent  them  for  seven  years  beyond  the  sea  ; 
and,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  sold  the  use  of  their  bodies  to  Virginian 
planters  during  that  space  of  time.  It  is  thus,  alas  !  that  the  strong 
are  always  used  to  deal  with  the  weak,  and  many  an  honest  fellow  has 
been  led  to  rue  his  unfortunate  difference  with  the  law. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  settled  all  scores.  The  Count  is  in  Holland 
with  his  wife  ;  Mrs.  Cat  in  Warwickshire  along  with  her  excellent 
husband  ;  Master  Thomas  Billings  with  his  adoptive  parents  in  the 
same  county  ;  and  the  two  military  gentlemen  watching  the  progress 
and  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  and  cotton  plant  in  the  New  World. 
All  these  things  having  passed  between  the  acts,  dingaring-a-dingaring- 
a-dingledingle-ding,  the  drop  draws  up,  and  the  next  act  begins.     By 

the  way,  the  play  ends  with  a  drop  :  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

•  «  »  *  « 

[Here,  as  in  a  theatre,  the  orchestra  is  supposed  to  play  some- 
thing melodious.  The  people  get  up,  shake  themselves, 
yawn,  and  settle  down  in  their  seats  again.  "  Porter,  ale, 
ginger-beer,  cider,"  comes  round,  squeezing  through  the  legs 
of  the  gentlemen  in  the  pit.  Nobody  takes  anything  as  usual ; 
and  lo  !  the  curtain  rises  again.  " 'Sh,  'shsh,  'shshshhh  ! 
Hats  off!  "  says  everybody.] 

♦  *  *  *  • 

Mrs.   Hayes   had  now   been  for    six    years   the   adored   wife   of 
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Mr.  Hayes,  and  no  offspring  had  arisen  to  bless  their  loves  and  per- 
petuate their  name.  She  had  obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  her 
lord  and  master ;  and  having  had,  as  far  as  was  in  that  gentleman's 
power,  every  single  wish  gratified  that  she  could  demand,  in  the  way 
of  dress,  treats  to  Coventry  and  Birmingham,  drink,  and  what  not — 
for,  though  a  hard  man,  John  Hayes  had  learned  to  spend  his  money 
pretty  freely  on  himself  and  her — having  had  all  her  wishes  gratified, 
it  was  natural  that  she  should  begin  to  find  out  some  more  ;  and  the 
next  whim  she  hit  upon  was  to  be  restored  to  her  child.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  state  that  she  had  never  informed  her  husband  of  the  existence 
of  that  phenomenon,  although  he  was  aware  of  his  wife's  former  con- 
nection with  the  Count, — Mrs.  Hayes,  in  their  matrimonial  quarrels, 
invariably  taunting  him  with  accounts  of  her  former  splendour  and 
happiness,  and  with  his  ov;n  meanness  of  taste  in  condescending  to 
take  up  with  his  Excellency's  leavings. 

She  determined,  then  (but  as  yet  had  not  confided  her  determina- 
tion to  her  husband),  she  would  have  her  boy ;  although  in  her  seven 
years'  residence  within  twenty  miles  of  him  she  had  never  once  thought 
of  seeing  him  :  and  the  kind  reader  knows  that  when  his  excellent 
lady  determines  on  a  thing — a  shawl,  or  an  opera-box,  or  a  new 
carriage,  or  twenty-four  singing-lessons  from  Tamburini,  or  a  night  at 
the  "  Eagle  Tavern,"  City  Road,  or  a  ride  in  a  'bus  to  Richmond  and 
tea  and  brandy-and-water  at  "  Rose  Cottage  Hotel " — the  reader,  high 
or  low,  knows  that  when  Mrs.  Reader  desires  a  thing,  have  it  she  will ; 
you  may  just  as  well  talk  of  avoiding  her  as  of  avoiding  gout,  bills,  or 
gray  hairs — and  that  you  know  is  impossible.  I,  for  my  part,  have 
had  all  three — ay,  and  a  wife  too. 

I  say  that  when  a  woman  is  resolved  on  a  thing,  happen  it  will : 
if  husbands  refuse,  Fate  will  interfere  {Jlectere  si  ncqiieo,  &c. ;  but 
quotations  are  odious).  And  some  hidden  power  was  working  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Hayes,  and,  for  its  own  awful  purposes,  lending  her  its  aid. 

Who  has  not  felt  how  he  works — the  dreadful,  conquering  Spirit 
of  111  ?  Who  cannot  see,  in  the  circle  of  his  own  society,  the  fated 
and  foredoomed  to  woe  and  evil  ?  Some  call  the  doctrine  of  destiny  a 
dark  creed ;  but,  for  me,  I  would  fain  try  and  think  it  a  consolatory 
one.  It  is  better,  with  all  one's  sins  upon  one's  head,  to  deem  oneself 
in  the  hands  of  P^ate  than  to  think — with  our  fierce  passions  and  weak 
repentances ;  with  our  resolves  so  loud,  so  vain,  so  ludicrously, 
despicably  weak  and  frail ;  with  our  dim,  wavering,  wretched  conceits 
about  virtue,  and  our  irresistible  propensity  to  wrong, — that  we  are  the 
workers  of  our  future  sorrow  or  happiness.  If  we  depend  on  our 
strength,  what  is  it  against  mighty  circumstance?  If  w-e  look  to  our- 
selves, what  hope  have  we .''  Look  back  at  the  whole  of  your  life,  and 
see  how  Fate  has  mastered  you  and  it.      Think  of  your  disappoint* 

II.  6 
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ments  and  your  successes.  Has  yonr  striving  influenced  one  or  the 
other  ?  A  fit  of  indigestion  puts  itself  between  you  and  honours  and 
reputation  ;  an  apple  plops  on  your  nose,  and  makes  you  a  world's 
wonder  and  glorj' ;  a  fit  of  poverty  makes  a  rascal  of  you,  who  were, 
and  are  still,  an  honest  man  ;  clubs  trumps  or  six  lucky  mains  at 
dice  make  an  honest  man  for  life  of  you,  who  ever  were,  will  be,  and 
are  a  rascal.  Who  sends  the  illness.'^  who  causes  the  apple  to  fall? 
■who  deprives  you  of  your  worldly  goods  ?  or  who  shuffles  the  cards, 
and  brings  trumps,  honour,  virtue,  and  prosperity  back  again  ?  You 
call  it  chance  ;  ay,  and  so  it  is  chance  that  when  the  floor  gives  way, 
and  the  rope  stretches  tight,  the  poor  wretch  before  St.  Sepulchre's 
clock  dies.  Only  with  us,  clear-sighted  mortals  as  we  are,  we  can't 
see  the  rope  by  which  we  hang,  and  know  not  when  or  how  the  drop 
may  fall. 

But  reveiions  a  nos  mouions :  let  us  return  to  that  sweet  lamb, 
Master  Thomas,  and  the  milk-white  ewe,  i\Irs.  Cat.  Seven  years  had 
passed  away,  and  she  began  to  think  that  she  should  very  much  like 
to  sec  her  child  once  more.  It  was  written  that  she  should;  and  you 
shall  hear  how,  soon  after,  without  any  great  exertions  of  hers,  back  he 
came  to  her. 

In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  1715,  there  came  down  a  road, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Worcester,  two  gentlemen ;  not 
mounted,  Templar-hke,  upon  one  horse,  but  having  a  horse  between 
them — a  sorry  bay,  with  a  sorry  saddle,  and  a  large  pack  behind  it : 
on  which  each  by  turn  took  a  ride.  Of  the  two,  one  was  a  man  of 
excessive  stature,  with  red  hair,  a  very  prominent  nose,  and  a  faded 
military  dress  ;  while  the  other,  an  old  weather-beaten,  sober-looking 
personage,  wore  the  costume  of  a  civilian — both  man  and  dress  ap- 
pearing to  have  reached  the  autumnal,  or  seedy  state.  However,  the 
pair  seemed,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  poverty,  to  be  passably  merry. 
The  old  gentleman  rode  the  horse  ;  and  had,  in  the  course  of  their 
journey,  ridden  him  two  miles  at  least  in  every  three.  The  tall  one 
walked  with  immense  strides  by  his  side  ;  and  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he 
could  have  quickly  outstripped  the  four-footed  animal,  had  he  chosen 
to  exert  his  speed,  or  had  not  affection  for  his  comrade  retained  him 
at  his  stirrup. 

A  short  time  previously  the  horse  had  cast  a  shoe  ;  and  this  the  tall 
man  on  foot  had  gathered  up,  and  was  holding  in  his  hand  :  it  having 
been  voted  that  the  first  blacksmith  to  whose  shop  they  should  come 
should  be  called  upon  to  Ht  it  again  upon  the  bay  horse. 

*'  Do  you  remimber  this  couiithry,  Meejor .' "  said  the  tall  man,  who 
was  looking  about  him  very  much  pleased,  and  sucking  a  flower.     *'  I 

think  thim  green  cornfields  is  prettier  looking  at  than  the  d tobacky 

out  yondther,  and  bad  luck  to  it  ! " 
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"  I  recollect  the  place  right  well,  and  some  queer  pranks  we  played 
here  seven  years  agone,"  responded  the  gentleman  addressed  as  Major. 
"  You  remember  that  man  and  his  wife,  whom  we  took  in  pawn  at  the 
Three  Rooks?'" 

"  And  the  landlady  only  hung  last  ]\Iichaclmas  ?  "  said  the  tall  man, 
parenthetically. 

"  Hang  the  landlady  ! — we've  got  all  we  ever  would  out  of  /ler, 
you  know.  But  about  the  man  and  woman.  You  went  after  the 
chap's  mother,  and,  like  a  jackass,  as  you  are,  let  him  loose.  Well,  the 
woman  was  that  Catherine  that  you've  often  heard  me  talk  about.     I 

like  the  wench, her,  for  I  almost  brought  her  up  ;  and  she  was  for 

a  year  or  two  along  with  that  scoundrel  Galgenstein,  who  has  been  the 
cause  of  my  ruin." 

"  The  inferrnal  blackguard  and  ruffian!"  said  the  tall  man;  Vv'ho, 
with  his  companion,  has  no  doubt  been  recognized  by  the  reader. 

"  Well,  this  Catherine  had  a  child  by  Galgenstein  ;  and  somewhere 
here  hard  by  the  woman  lived  to  whom  we  carried  the  brat  to  nurse. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a  blacksmith,  one  Billings  :  it  won't  be  out  of  the 
way  to  get  our  horse  shod  at  his  house,  if  he  is  alive  still,  and  we  may 
learn  something  about  the  little  beast.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
^  mother  well  enough." 

"Do  I  remimberher ?"  said  the  Ensign.  "Do  I  remimber  whisky? 
Sure  I  do,  and  the  snivelling  sneak  her  husband,  and  the  stout  old  lady 
her  mother-in-law,  and  the  dirty  one-eyed  ruffian  who  sold  me  the  par- 
son's hat,  that  had  so  nearly  brought  me  into  trouble.  Oh  but  it  was 
a  rare  rise  we  got  out  of  them  chaps,  and  the  old  landlady  that's  hanged 
too  ! "  And  here  both  Ensign  Macshane  and  Major  Brock,  or  Wood, 
grinned,  and  showed  much  satisfaction. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  reason  of  it.  We  gave  the  British 
public  to  understand  that  the  landlady  of  the  "  Three  Rooks,"  at  Wor- 
cester, was  a  notorious  fence,  or  banker  of  thieves  ;  that  is,  a  purchaser 
of  their  merchandise.  In  her  hands  Mr.  Brock  and  his  companion  had 
left  property  to  the  amount  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  which  was 
secreted  in  a  cunning  recess  in  a  chamber  of  the  "  Three  Rooks,"  known 
only  to  the  landlady  and  the  gentlemen  who  banked  with  her  ;  and  in 
this  place,  Mr.  Sicklop,  the  one-eyed  man  who  had  joined  in  the  Hayes 
adventure,  his  comrade,  and  one  or  two  of  the  topping  prigs  of  the 
county,  were  free.  Mr.  Sicklop  had  been  shot  dead  in  a  night  attack 
near  Bath  ;  the  landlady  had  been  suddenly  hanged,  as  an  accomplice 
in  another  case  of  robbery  ;  and  when,  on  their  return  from  Virginia, 
our  two  heroes,  whose  hopes  of  livelihood  depended  upon  it,  had  bent 
their  steps  towards  Worcester,  they  were  not  a  little  frightened  to 
hear  of  the  cruel  fate  of  the  hostess  and  many  of  the  amiable  fre- 
quenters of  the  "  Three  Rooks."    All  the  goodly  company  were  scpa- 
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rated  ;  the  house  was  no  longer  an  inn.  Was  the  money  gone  too  ? 
At  least  it  was  worth  while  to  look— which  IMessrs.  Brock  and  Mac- 
shane  determined  to  do. 

The  house  being  now  a  private  one,  Mr.  Brock,  with  a  genius  thai 
was  above  his  station,  visited  its  owner,  with  a  huge  portfolio  under 
his  arm,  and,  in  the  character  of  a  painter,  requested  permission  to 
take  a  particular  sketch  from  a  particular  window.  The  Ensign 
followed  with  the  artist's  materials  (consisting  simply  of  a  screw-driver 
and  a  crow-bar)  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  when  admis- 
sion was  granted  to  them,  they  opened  the  well-known  door,  and  to 
their  inexpressible  satisfaction  discovered,  not  their  own  peculiar 
savings  exactly,  for  these  had  been  appropriated  instantly  on  hearing 
of  their  transportation,  but  stores  of  money  and  goods  to  the  amount 
of  near  three  hundred  pounds  :  to  which  Mr.  Macshane  said  they  had 
as  just  and  honourable  a  right  as  anj'body  else.  And  so  they  had  as 
just  a  right  as  anybody — except  the  original  owners  :  but  who  was  to 
discover  them  ! 

With  this  booty  they  set  out  on  their  journey — anywhere,  for  they 
knew  not  whither  ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  when  their  horse's  shoe 
came  off,  they  were  within  a  few  furlongs  of  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Billings, 
the  blacksmith.  As  they  came  near,  they  were  saluted  by  tremendous 
roars  issuing  from  the  smithy.  A  small  boy  was  held  across  the 
bellows,  two  or  three  children  of  smaller  and  larger  growth  were 
holding  him  down,  and  many  others  of  the  village  were  gazing  in  at 
the  window,  while  a  man,  half-naked,  was  lashing  the  little  boy  with  a 
whip,  and  occasioning  the  cries  heard  by  the  travellers.  As  the  horse 
drew  up,  the  operator  looked  at  the  new-comers  for  a  moment,  and 
then  proceeded  incontinently  with  his  work ;  belabouring  the  child 
more  fiercely  than  ever. 

When  he  had  done,  he  turned  round  to  the  new-comers  and  asked 
how  he  could  serve  them,  whereupon  Mr.  Wood  (for  such  was  the 
name  he  adopted,  and  by  such  we  shall  call  him  to  the  end)  wittily 
remarked  that  however  he  might  wish  to  serve  them,  he  seemed  mightily 
inclined  to  serve  that  young  gentleman  first 

"It's  no  joking  matter,"  said  the  blacksmith:  "if  I  don't  serve 
him  so  now,  he'll  be  worse  off  in  his  old  age.  He'll  come  to  the 
gallows  as  sure  as  bis  name  is  Bill — never  mind  what  his  name  is." 
And  so  saying,  he  gave  the  urchin  another  cut ;  which  elicited,  of 
course,  another  scream. 

"  Oh  !  his  name  is  Bill  ? "  said  Captain  Wood. 

"  His  name's  not  Bill  ! "  said  the  blacksmith,  sulkily.  "  He's  no 
name  ;  and  no  heart,  neither.  My  wife  took  the  brat  in,  seven  years 
ago,  from  a  beggarly  French  chap  to  nurse,  and  she  kept  him,  for  she 
was  a  good  soul"   (here  his  eyes  began  to  wink),  "and  she's — she's 
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gone  now"  (here  he  began  fairly  to  blubber).     "And  d him,  out 

of  love  for  her,  I  kept  him  too,  and  the  scoundrel  is  a  liar  and  a  thief. 
This  blessed  day,  merely  to  vex  me  and  my  boys  here,  he  spoke  ill  of 

her,  he  did,  and  I'll — cut— his life — out — I — will !"  and  with  each 

word  honest  Rlulciber  applied  a  whack  on  the  body  of  little  Tom 
Billings  ;  who,  by  shrill  shrieks,  and  oaths  in  treble,  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  blows. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Wood,  "  set  the  boy  down,  and  the  bellows 
a-going  ;  my  horse  wants  shoeing,  and  the  poor  lad  has  had  strapping 
enough." 

The  blacksmith  obeyed,  and  cast  poor  Master  Thomas  loose.  As 
he  staggered  away  and  looked  back  at  his  tormentor,  his  countenance 
assumed  an  expression  which  made  Mr.  Wood  say,  grasping  hold  of 
Macshane's  arm,  "  It's  the  boy,  it's  the  boy  !  when  his  mother  gave 
Galgenstein  the  laudanum,  she  had  the  self-same  look  with  her  ! " 

"  Had  she  really  now.?"  said  Mr.  Macshane.  "And  pree,  Meejor, 
who  luas  his  mother  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Cat,  you  fool ! "  answered  Wood. 

"  Then,  upon  my  secred  word  of  honour,  she's  a  mighty  fine  kitteji 
anyhow,  my  dear.     Aha  ! " 

"  They  don't  drown  such  kittens,"  said  Mr.  Wood,  archly ;  and 
Macshane,  taking  the  allusion,  clapped  his  finger  to  his  nose  in  token 
of  perfect  approbation  of  his  commander's  sentiment. 

While  the  blacksmith  was  shoeing  the  horse,  Mr.  Wood  asked  him 
many  questions  concerning  the  lad  whom  he  had  just  been  chastising, 
and  succeeded,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  establishing  his  identity  with  the 
child  whom  Catherine  Hall  had  brought  into  the  world  seven  years 
since.  Billings  told  him  of  all  the  virtues  of  his  wife,  and  the 
manifold  crimes  of  the  lad  :  how  he  stole,  and  fought,  and  lied,  and 
swore  ;  and  though  the  youngest  under  his  roof,  exercised  the  most 
baneful  influence  over  all  the  rest  of  his  family.  He  was  determined 
at  last,  he  said,  to  put  him  to  the  parish,  for  he  did  not  dare  to 
keep  him. 

"  He's  a  fine  whelp,  and  would  fetch  ten  pieces  in  Virginny,"  sighed 
the  Ensign. 

"  Crimp,  of  Bristol,  would  give  five  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Wood, 
ruminating. 

"  Why  not  take  him  1 "  said  the  Ensign. 

"  Faith,  why  not  1 "  said  Mr.  Wood.  "  His  keep,  meanwhile,  will 
not  be  sixpence  a  day."  Then  turning  round  to  the  blacksmith,  "  Mr. 
Billings,"  said  he,  "  you  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  I  know 
everything  regarding  that  poor  lad's  history.  His  mother  was  an  un- 
fortunate lady  of  high  family,  now  no  more  ;  his  father  a  German 
uobleman,  Count  de  Galgenstein  by  name." 
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*'  The  very  man  ! "  said  Billings  :  "  a  young,  fair-haired  man,  who 
came  here  with  the  child,  and  a  dragoon  sergeant." 

*'  Count  de  Galgenstein  by  name,  who,  on  the  point  of  death,  recom- 
mended  the  infant  to  me." 

"  And  did  he  pay  you  seven  years'  boarding  ? "  said  Mr.  Billings, 
who  was  quite  alive  at  the  very  idea. 

"  Alas,  sir,  not  a  jot !  he  died,  sir,  six  hundred  pounds  in  my  debt : 
didn't  he,  Ensign  ?  " 

"  Six  hundred,  upon  my  secred  honour  !  I  remember  when  he  got 
into  the  house  along  with  the  poll " 

"Psha!  what  matters  it?"  here  broke  out  Mr.  Wood,  looking  fiercely 
at  the  Ensign.  "  Six  hundred  pounds  he  owes  me  :  how  was  he  to  pay 
you  ?  But  he  told  me  to  take  charge  of  this  boy,  if  I  found  him  ;  and 
found  him  I  have,  and  w///take  charge  of  him,  if  you  will  hand  him  over." 

"  Send  our  Tom  !  "  cried  Billings.  And  when  that  youth  appeared, 
scowling,  and  yet  trembling,  and  prepared,  as  it  seemed,  for  another 
castigation,  his  father,  to  his  surprise,  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to 
go  along  with  those  gentlemen,  or  whether  he  would  be  a  good  lad  and 
stay  with  him. 

Mr.  Tom  replied  immediately,  "  I  won't  be  a  good  lad,  and  I'd 
rather  go  to than  stay  with  you  ! " 

"  Will  you  leave  your  brothers  and  sisters  ?  "  said  Billings,  looking 
very  dismal. 

"  Hang  my  bfothers  and  sisters — I  hate  'em  ;  and,  besides,  I 
haven't  got  any  ! " 

"  But  you  had  a  good  mother,  hadn't  you,  Tom  ? " 

Tom  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  Mothei-'s  gone,"  said  he,  "  and  you  flog  me,  and  I'll  go  with  these 
men." 

"  Well,  then,  go  thy  ways,"  said  Billings,  starting  up  in  a  passion  : 
"  go  thy  ways  for  a  graceless  reprobate ;  and  if  this  gentleman  will  take 
you,  he  may  do  so." 

After  some  further  parley,  the  conversation  ended,  and  the  next 
morning  Mr.  Wood's  party  consisted  of  three  :  a  little  boy  being 
mounted  upon  the  bay  horse,  in  addition  to  the  Ensign  or  himself ; 
and  the  whole  company  went  journeying  towards  Bristol. 

***** 

We  have  said  that  Islrs.  Hayes  had,  on  a  sudden,  taken  a  fit  of 
maternal  affection,  and  was  bent  upon  being  restored  to  her  child ;  and 
that  benign  destiny  which  watched  over  the  life  of  this  lucky  lady 
instantly  set  about  gratifying  her  wish,  and  without  cost  to  herself  of 
coach-hire  or  saddle-horse,  sent  the  young  gentleman  very  quickly  to 
her  arms.  The  village  in  which  the  Hayeses  dwelt  was  but  a  very  few 
miles  out  of  the  road  from  Bristol ;  whither,  on  the  benevolent  mission 
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above  hinted  at,  our  party  of  worthies  were  bound  :  and  coming, 
towards  the  afternoon,  in  sight  of  the  house  of  that  very  Justice 
Ballance  who  had  been  so  nearly  the  ruin  of  Ensign  Macshane,  that 
officer  narrated,  for  the  hundredth  time,  and  with  much  glee,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  then  befallen  him,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Hayes,  the  elder,  had  come  forward  to  his  rescue. 

"  Suppose  we  go  and  see  the  old  girl  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  Wood.  "  No 
harm  can  come  to  us  now."  And  his  comrade  always  assenting,  they 
wound  their  way  towards  the  village,  and  reached  it  as  the  evening 
came  on.  In  the  pubhc-house  where  they  rested.  Wood  made  inquiries 
concerning  the  Hayes  family ;  was  informed  of  the  death  of  the  old 
couple,  of  the  establishment  of  John  Hayes  and  his  wife  in  their  place, 
and  of  the  kind  of  life  that  these  latter  led  together.  When  all  these 
points  had  been  imparted  to  him,  he  ruminated  much  :  an  expression 
of  sublime  triumph  and  exultation  at  length  lighted  up  his  features. 
"  I  think,  Tim,"  said  he  at  last,  "  that  we  can  make  more  than  five 
pieces  of  that  boy." 

"  Oh,  in  coorse  i  "  said  Timothy  Macshane,  Esq.  ;  who  always 
agreed  with  his  "  Meejor." 

"  In  coorse,  you  fool  !  and  how  ?  I'll  tell  you  hov/.  This  Hayes 
is  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and '' 

"And  we'll  nab  him  again — ha,  ha!"  roared  out  Macshane.  "  By 
my  secred  honour,  Meejor,  there  never  was  a  gineral  like  )ou  at  a 
straihyjam!" 

"  Peace,  you  bellowing  donkey,  and  don't  wake  the  child.  The 
man  is  well  to  do,  his  wife  rules  him,  and  they  have  no  children. 
Now,  either  she  will  be  very  glad  to  have  the  boy  back  again,  and 
pay  for  the  finding  of  him,  or  else  she  has  said  nothing  about  him,  and 
will  pay  us  for  being  silent  too  :  or,  at  any  rate,  Hayes  himself  will 
be  ashamed  at  finding  his  wife  the  mother  of  a  child  a  year  older  than 
his  marriage,  and  will  pay  for  the  keeping  of  the  brat  away.  There's 
profit,  my  dear,  in  any  one  of  the  cases,  or  my  name's  not  Peter  Brock." 

When  the  Ensign  understood  this  wondrous  argument  he  would 
fain  have  fallen  on  his  knees  and  worshipped  his  friend  and  guide. 
They  began  operations,  almost  immediately,  by  an  attack  on  Mrs. 
Hayes.  On  hearing,  as  she  did  in  private  interview  with  the  ex-cor- 
poral the  next  morning,  that  her  son  was  found,  she  was  agitated  by 
both  of  the  passions  which  Wood  attributed  to  her.  She  longed  to 
have  the  boy  back,  and  would  give  any  reasonable  sum  to  see  him  ; 
but  she  dreaded  exposure,  and  would  pay  equally  to  avoid  that.  How 
could  she  gain  the  one  point  and  escape  the  other  ? 

Mrs.  Hayes  hit  upon  an  expedient  which,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
is  not  uncommon  now-a-days.  She  suddenly  discovered  that  she  had 
a  dear  brother,  who  had  been  obliged   to  tly  the  country  in  conse- 
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quence  of  having  joined  the  Pretender,  and  had  died  in  France,  leaving 
behind  him  an  only  son.  This  boy  her  brother  had,  with  his  last 
breath,  recommended  to  her  protection, — and  had  confided  him  to  the 
charge  of  a  brother  officer  who  was  now  in  the  country,  and  would 
speedily  make  his  appearance  ;  and,  to  put  the  story  beyond  a  doubt, 
Mr.  Wood  wrote  the  letter  from  her  brother  stating  all  these  par- 
ticulars, and  Ensign  IMacshane  received  full  instructions  how  to  per- 
form the  part  of  the  "  brother  officer."  What  consideration  Mr.  Wood 
received  for  his  services,  we  cannot  say  ;  only  it  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Hayes  caused  to  be  committed  to  gaol  a  young  apprentice  in  his 
service,  charged  with  having  broken  open  a  cupboard  in  which  Mr, 
Hayes  had  forty  guineas  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to  which  none  but  he 
and  his  wife  had  access. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  the  Corporal  and  his  little  party 
decamped  to  a  short  distance,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  was  left  to  prepare 
her  husband  for  a  speedy  addition  to  his  family  in  the  shape  of  this 
darling  nephew.  John  Hayes  received  the  news  with  anything  but 
pleasure.  He  had  never  heard  of  any  brother  of  Catherine's  ;  she  had 
been  bred  at  the  workhouse,  and  nobody  ever  hinted  that  she  had 
relatives  :  but  it  is  easy  for  a  lady  of  moderate  genius  to  invent  circum- 
stances ;  and  with  lies,  tears,  threats,  coaxings,  oaths,  and  other  blan- 
dishments, she  compelled  him  to  submit. 

Two  days  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Hayes  was  working  in  his  shop  with  his 
lady  seated  beside  him,  the  trampling  of  a  horse  was  heard  in  his  court- 
yard, and  a  gentleman,  of  huge  stature,  descended  from  it,and  strode 
into  the  shop.  His  figure  was  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  ;  but  Mr.  Hayes 
could  not  help  fancying  that  he  had  somewhere  seen  his  face  before. 

"  This,  I  preshoom,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  is  Misther  Hayes,  that 
I  have  come  so  many  miles  to  see,  and  this  is  his  amiable  lady  ?  I 
was  the  most  intimate  frind,  madam,  of  your  laminted  brother,  who 
died  in  King  Lewis's  service,  and  whose  last  touching  letthers  1 
despatched  to  you  two  days  ago.  I  have  with  me  a  further  precious 
token  of  my  dear  friend.  Captain  Hall — it  is  herd' 

And  so  saying,  the  military  gentleman,  with  one  arm,  removed  his 
cloak,  and  stretching  forward  the  other  into  Hayes's  face  almost, 
stretched  likewise  forward  a  little  boy,  grinning  and  sprawling  in  the 
air,  and  prevented  only  from  falling  to  the  ground  by  the  hold  which 
the  Ensign  kept  of  the  waistband  of  his  little  coat  and  breeches. 

"  Isn't  he  a  pretty  boy  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Hayes  sidling  up  to  her  bus- 
band  tenderly,  and  pressing  one  of  Mr.  Hayes's  hands. 

»  *  «  «  * 

About  the  lad's  beauty  it  is  needless  to  say  what  the  carpenter 
thought  ;  but  that  night,  and  for  many,  many  nights  after  the  lad 
stayed  at  Mr.  Hayes's. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ENUMERATES  THE  ACCOMPLISHxMENTS  OF  MASTER  THOMAS  Bib- 
LINGS — INTRODUCES  BROCK  AS  DR.  WOOD — AND  ANNOUNCES  THE 
EXECUTION   OF   ENSIGN   MACSHANE. 

WE  are  obliged,  in  recording  this  history,  to  follow  accurately  that 
great  authority,  the  "  Calendarium  Newgaticum  Roagorumque 
Registerium,"  of  which  every  lover  of  literature  in  the  present  day 
knows  the  value ;  and  as  that  remarkable  work  totally  discards  all 
the  unities  in  its  narratives,  and  reckons  the  life  of  its  heroes  only  by 
their  actions,  and  not  by  periods  of  time,  we  must  follow  in  the  wake 
of  this  mighty  ark — a  humble  cockboat.  When  it  pauses,  we  pause  ; 
when  it  runs  ten  knots  an  hour,  we  run  with  the  same  celerity ;  and 
as,  in  order  to  carry  the  reader  from  the  penultimate  chapter  of  this 
work  unto  the  last  chapter,  we  were  compelled  to  make  him  leap  ovei 
a  gap  of  seven  blank  years,  ten  years  more  must  likewise  be  granted 
to  us  before  we  are  at  liberty  to  resume  our  history. 

During  that  period.  Master  Thomas  Billings  had  been  under  the 
especial  care  of  his  mother  ;  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  he  rather 
mcreased  than  diminished  the  accomplishments  for  which  he  had 
been  remarkable  while  under  the  roof  of  his  foster-father.  And  with 
this  advantage,  that  while  at  the  blacksmith's,  and  only  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  his  virtues  were  necessarily  appreciated  only  in  his  family 
circle,  and  among  those  few  acquaintances  of  his  own  time  of  life 
whom  a  youth  of  three  can  be  expected  to  meet  in  the  alleys  or  over 
the  gutters  of  a  small  country  hamlet, — in  his  mother's  residence,  his 
circle  extended  with  his  own  growth,  and  he  began  to  give  proofs 
of  those  powers  of  which  in  infancy  there  had  been  only  encouraging 
indications.  Thus  it  was  nowise  remarkable  that  a  child  of  four 
years  should  not  know  his  letters,  and  should  have  had  a  great  dis- 
inclination to  learn  them  ;  but  when  a  young  man  of  fifteen  showed 
the  same  creditable  ignorance,  the  same  undeviating  dislike,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  possessed  much  resolution  and  perseverance. 
When  it  was  remarked,  too,  that,  in  case  of  any  difference,  he  not 
only  beat  the  usher,  but  by  no  means  disdained  to  torment  and  bully 
the  very  smallest  boys  of  the  school,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  mind 
was  comprehensive  and  careful,  as  well  as  courageous  and  grasping. 
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As  it  was  said  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  Peninsula,  that  he 
had  a  thought  for  everybody — from  Lord  Hill  to  the  smallest  drummer 
in  the  army — in  like  manner  Tom  Billings  bestowed  his  attention  on 
high  and  low  ;  but  in  the  shape  of  blows  :  he  would  fight  the  strongest 
and  kick  the  smallest,  and  was  always  at  work  with  one  or  the  other. 
At  thirteen,  when  he  was  removed  from  the  establishment  whither  he 
had  been  sent,  he  was  the  cock  of  the  school  out  of  doors,  and  the 
very  last  boy  in.  He  used  to  let  the  little  boys  and  new-comers  pass 
him  by,  and  laugh  ;  but  he  always  belaboured  them  unmercifully  after- 
wards ;  and  then  it  was,  he  said,  his  turn  to  laugh.  With  such  a  pug- 
nacious turn,  Tom  Billings  ought  to  have  been  made  a  soldier  and 
might  have  died  a  marshal ;  but  by  an  unlucky  ordinance  of  fate,  he 

was  made  a  tailor,  and  died  a never  mind  what  for  the  present ; 

suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  existence,  by  a  disease  which  has  exercised  considerable  ravages 
among  the  British  youth. 

By  consulting  the  authority  above  mentioned,  v/e  find  that  Hayes 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  carpenter,  or  remain 
long  established  in  the  country  ;  but  was  induced,  by  the  eager  spirit 
of  I\Irs.  Catherine  most  probably,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  metropolis  ; 
where  he  lived,  flourished,  and  died.  Oxford  Road,  Saint  Giles's,  and 
Tottenham  Court,  were,  at  various  periods  of  his  residence  in  town, 
inhabited  by  him.  At  one  place,  he  carried  on  the  business  of  green- 
grocer and  small-coalman  ;  in  another,  he  was  carpenter,  undertaker, 
and  lender  of  money  to  the  poor  :  finally,  he  was  a  lodging-house 
keeper  in  the  Oxford  or  Tyburn  Road  ;  but  continued  to  exercise  the 
last-named  charitable  profession. 

Lending  as  he  did  upon  pledges,  and  carrying  on  a  pretty  large 
trade,  it  was  not  for  him,  of  course,  to  inquire  into  the  pedigree  of  all 
the  pieces  of  plate,  the  bales  of  cloth,  swords,  watches,  wigs,  shoe- 
buckles,  <S:c.,  that  were  confided  by  his  friends  to  his  keeping  ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  his  friends  had  the  requisite  confidence  in  him,  and  that 
he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  a  class  of  characters  who  still  live  in  history, 
and  are  admired  unto  this  very  day.  The  mind  loves  to  think  that, 
perhaps,  in  Mr.  Hayes's  back-parlour  the  gallant  Turpin  might  have 
hob-and-nobbed  with  Mrs.  Catherine  ;  that  here,  perhaps,  the  noble 
Sheppard  might  have  cracked  his  joke,  or  quaffed-  his  pint  of  rum. 
Who  knows  but  that  Machealh  and  Paul  Clifford  may  have  crossed 
legs  under  Hayes's  dinner-table?  But  why  pause  to  speculate  on 
things  that  might  have  been  ?  why  desert  reaUty  for  fond  imagination, 
or  call  up  from  their  honoured  graves  the  sacred  dead  ?  I  know  not  : 
and  yet,  in  sooth,  I  can  never  pass  Cumberland  Gate  without  a  sigh, 
as  I  think  of  the  gallant  cavaliers  who  traversed  that  road  in  old  time. 
Pious  priests  accompanied  their  triumphs ;  their  chariots  were  sur- 
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rounded  by  hosts  of  glittering  javelin-men.  As  the  slave  at  the  car  of 
the  Roman  conqueror  shouted,  "  Remember  thou  art  mortal  ! "  before 
the  eyes  of  the  British  warrior  rode  the  undertaker  and  his  coffin, 
telling  him  that  he  too  must  die  !  ]\Iark  well  the  spot  !  A  hundred 
years  ago  Albion  Street  (where  comic  Power  dwelt,  Milesia's  darling 
son) — Albion  Street  was  a  desert.  The  square  of  Connaught  was 
without  its  penultimate,  and,  strictly  speaking,  naught.  The  Edgeware 
Road  was  then  a  road,  'lis  true  ;  with  tinkling  waggons  passing  now 
and  then,  and  fragrant  walls  of  snowy  hawthorn  blossoms.  The 
ploughman  whistled  over  Nutford  Place  ;  down  the  green  solitudes  of 
Sovereign  Street  the  merry  milkmaid  led  the  lowing  kine.  Here,  then, 
in  the  midst  of  green  fields  and  sweet  air — before  ever  omnibuses  were, 
and  when  Pineapple  Turnpike  and  Terrace  were  alike  unknown — here 
stood  Tyburn  :  and  on  the  road  towards  it,  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
spect, stood,  in  the  year  1725,  the  habitation  of  Mr.  John  Hayes. 

One  fine  morning  in  the  year  1725,  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  had  been 
abroad  in  her  best  hat  and  riding-hood  ;  Mr.  Hayes,  who  for  a  wonder 
had  accompanied  her  ;  and  Mrs.  Springatt,  a  lodger,  who  for  a  remu- 
neration had  the  honour  of  sharing  Mrs,  Hayes's  friendship  and  table  : 
all  returned,  smiling  and  rosy,  at  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  from  a 
walk  which  they  had  taken  to  Bayswater,  Many  thousands  of  people 
were  likewise  seen  flocking  down  the  Oxford  Road  ;  and  you  would 
rather  have  thought,  from  the  smartness  of  their  appearance  and 
the  pleasure  depicted  in  their  countenances,  that  they  were  just 
issuing  from  a  sermon,  than  quitting  the  ceremony  which  they  had 
been  to  attend. 

The  fact  is,  that  they  had  just  been  to  see  a  gentleman  hanged, — 
a  cheap  pleasure,  which  the  Hayes  family  never  denied  themselves  ; 
and  they  returned  home  with  a  good  appetite  to  breakfast,  braced  by 
the  walk,  and  tickled  into  hunger  as  it  were  by  the  spectacle.  I  can 
recollect,  when  I  was  a  gyp  at  Cambridge,  that  the  "  men "  used  to 
have  breakfast-parties  for  the  very  same  purpose  ;  a«d  the  exhibition 
of  the  m.orning  acted  infallibly  upon  the  stomach,  and  caused  the 
young  students  to  eat  with  much  voracity. 

Well,  Mrs.  Catherine,  a  handsome,  well-dressed,  plump,  rosy  woman, 
of  three  or  four-and-thirty  (and  when,  my  dear,  is  a  woman  handsomer 
than  at  that  age  ?)  came  in  quite  merrily  from  her  walk,  and  entered 
the  back-parlour,  which  looked  into  a  pleasant  yard,  or  garden,  whereon 
the  sun  was  shining  very  gaily  ;  and  where,  at  a  table  covered  with  a 
nice  white  cloth,  laid  out  with  some  silver  mugs,  too,  and  knives,  all 
with  difterent  crests  and  patterns,  sat  an  old  gentleman  reading  in  an 
old  book. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last.  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  "and  here's  his 
speech,"     She  produted  the  little  halfpenny  tract,  which  to  this  day  is 
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sold  at  the  gallows-foot  upon  the  death  of  every  offender.  "  I've  seen 
a  many  men  turned  off,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  never  did  see  one  who  bore 
it  more  like  a  man  than  he  did." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  gentleman  addressed  as  Doctor,  "he  was  as 
cool  and  as  brave  as  steel,  and  no  more  minded  hanging  than  tooth- 
drawing." 

"It  was  the  drink  that  ruined  him,"  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

"  Drink,  and  bad  company.  I  warned  him,  my  dear, — I  warned 
him  years  ago  :  and  directly  he  got  into  Wild's  gang,  I  knew  that  he 
had  not  a  year  to  run.  Ah,  why,  my  love,  will  men  continue  such 
dangerous  courses,"  continued  the  Doctor,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  jeopardy 
their  lives  for  a  miserable  watch  or  a  snuff-box,  of  which  Mr.  Wild 
takes  three-fourths  of  the  produce  ?  But  here  comes  the  breakfast ;  and, 
egad,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  lad  of  twenty." 

Indeed,  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Hayes's  servant  appeared  with  a 
smoking  dish  of  bacon  and  greens  ;  and  Mr.  Hayes  himself  ascended 
from  the  cellar  (of  which  he  kept  the  key),  bearing  with  him  a  toler- 
ably large  jug  of  small-beer.  To  this  repast  the  Doctor,  Mrs. 
Springatt  (the  other  lodger),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  proceeded 
with  great  alacrity.  A  fifth  cover  was  laid,  but  not  used  ;  the  company 
remarking  that  "  Tom  had  very  likely  found  some  acquaintances  at 
Tyburn,  with  whom  he  might  choose  to  pass  the  morning." 

Tom  was  Master  Thomas  Billings,  now  of  the  age  of  sixteen  : 
slim,  smart,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  handsome,  sallow  in 
complexion,  black-eyed,  and  black-haired.  Mr.  Billings  was  appren- 
tice to  a  tailor,  of  tolerable  practice,  who  was  to  take  him  into 
partnership  at  the  end  of  his  term.  It  was  supposed,  and  with  reason, 
that  Tom  would  not  fail  to  make  a  fortune  in  this  business  ;  of  which 
the  present  head  was  one  Beinkleider,  a  German.  Beinkleider  was 
skilful  in  his  trade  (after  the  manner  of  his  nation,  which  in  breeches 
and  metaphysics — in  inexpressibles  and  incomprehensibles — may  in- 
struct all  Europe),  but  too  fond  of  his  pleasure.  Some  promissorj'- 
notes  of  his  had  found  their  way  into  Hayes's  hands,  and  had  given 
him  the  means  not  only  of  providing  Master  Billings  with  a  cheap 
apprenticeship,  and  a  cheap  partnership  afterwards ;  but  would 
empower  him,  in  one  or  two  years  after  the  young  partner  had 
joined  the  firm,  to  eject  the  old  one  altogether.  So  that  there  was 
everj'  prospect  that,  when  Mr.  Billings  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
poor  Beinkleider  would  have  to  act,  not  as  his  master,  but  his 
journeyman. 

Tom  was  a  very  precocious  youth  ;  was  supplied  by  a  doting 
mother  with  plenty  of  pocket-money,  and  spent  it  with  a  number  of 
lively  companions  of  both  sexes,  at  plays,  bull-baitings,  fairs,  jolly 
parties  on  the  river,  and  such  like  innocent  amusements.     He  could 
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throw  a  main,  too,  as  well  a«  his  elders  ;  had  pinked  his  man,  in  a 
row  at  RIadam  King's  in  the  Piazza  ;  and  was  much  respected  at  the 
RoundhoTlse. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  not  very  fond  of  this  promising  young  gentleman  ; 
indeed,  he  had  the  baseness  to  bear  malice,  because,  in  a  quarrel  which 
occurred  about  two  years  previously,  he,  Hayes,  being  desirous  to 
chastise  Mr.  Billings,  had  found  himself  not  only  quite  incompetent, 
but  actually  at  the  mercy  of  the  boy  ;  who  struck  him  over  the  head 
with  a  joint-stool,  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  swore  he  would  have 
his  life.  The  Doctor,  who  was  then  also  a  lodger  at  Mr.  Hayes's, 
interposed,  and  restored  the  combatants,  not  to  friendship,  but  to 
peace.  Hayes  never  afterwards  attempted  to  lift  his  hand  to  the 
young  man,  but  contented  himself  with  hating  him  profoundly.  In 
this  sentiment  Mr.  Billings  participated  cordially ;  and,  quite  unlike 
Mr.  Hayes,  who  never  dared  to  show  his  dislike,  used  on  every  occasion 
when  they  met,  by  actions,  looks,  words,  sneers,  and  curses,  to  let  his 
step-father  know  the  opinion  which  he  had  of  him.  Why  did  not 
Hayes  discard  the  boy  altogether.''  Because,  if  he  did  so,  he  was 
really  afraid  of  his  life,  and  because  he  trembled  before  Mrs.  Hayes, 
his  lady,  as  the  leaf  trembles  before  the  tempest  in  October.  His 
breath  was  not  his  own,  but  hers  ;  his  money,  too,  had  been  chiefly  of 
her  getting, — for  though  he  was  as  stingy  and  mean  as  mortal  man  can 
be,  and  so  likely  to  save  much,  he  had  not  the  genius  (or  getting  \\h.\ch 
Mrs.  Hayes  possessed.  She  kept  his  books  (for  she  had  learned  to 
read  and  write  by  this  time),  she  made  his  bargains,  and  she  directed 
the  operations  of  the  poor-spirited  little  capitalist.  When  bills  became 
due,  and  creditors  pressed  for  time,  then  she  brought  Hayes's  own 
professional  merits  into  play.  The  man  was  as  deaf  and  cold  as  a 
rock ;  never  did  poor  tradesmen  gain  a  penny  from  him  ;  never  were 
the  bailiffs  delayed  one  single  minute  from  their  prey.  The  Bein- 
kleider  business,  for  instance,  showed  pretty  well  the  genius  of  the  two. 
Hayes  was  for  closing  with  him  at  once ;  but  his  wife  saw  the  vast 
profits  which  might  be  drawn  out  of  him,  and  arranged  the  apprentice- 
ship and  the  partnership  before  alluded  to.  The  woman  heartily 
scorned  and  spit  upon  her  husband,  who  fawned  upon  her  like  a 
spaniel.  She  loved  good  cheer  ;  she  did  not  want  for  a  certain  kind 
of  generosity.  The  only  feeling  that  Hayes  had  for  any  one  except 
himself  was  for  his  wife,  whom  he  held  in  a  cowardly  awe  and  attach- 
ment :  he  liked  drink,  too,  which  made  him  chirping  and  merry,  and 
accepted  willingly  any  treats  that  his  acquaintances  might  offer  him  ; 
but  he  would  suffer  agonies  when  his  wife  brought  or  ordered  from  the 
cellar  a  bottle  of  wine. 

And  now  for  the  Doctor.  He  was  about  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  much  abroad;  he  was  of  a  sober,  cheerful  aspect ;  he  dressed 
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handsomely  and  quietly  in  a  broad  hat  and  cassock  ;  but  saw  no 
company  except  the  few  friends  whom  he  met  at  the  coffee-house.  He 
had  an  income  of  about  a  hundred  pounds,  \vhich  he  promised  to 
leave  to  young  Billings.  He  was  amused  with  the  lad,  and  fond  of  his 
mother,  and  had  boarded  with  them  for  some  years  past.  The  Doctor, 
in  fact,  was  8fh:  old  friend  Corporal  Brock  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood  now, 
as  he  had  been  Major  Wood  fifteen  years  back. 

Any  one  v.'ho  has  read  the  former  part  of  this  history  must  have 
seen  that  we  have  spoken  throughout  with  invariable  respect  of 
Mr.  Brock  ;  and  that  in  every  circumstance  in  which  he  has  appeared, 
he  has  acted  not  only  with  prudence,  but  often  with  genius.  The 
early  obstacle  to  Mr.  Brock's  success  was  want  of  conduct  simply. 
Drink,  women,  play — how  many  a  brave  fellow  have  they  ruined  ! 
— had  pulled  Brock  down  as  often  as  his  merit  had  carried  him  up. 
When  a  man's  passion  for  play  has  brought  him  to  be  a  scoundrel,  it 
at  once  ceases  to  be  hurtful  to  him  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  ;  he 
cheats,  and  wins.  It  is  only  for  the  idle  and  luxurious  that  women 
retain  their  fascinations  to  a  very  late  period  ;  and  Brock's  passions 
had  been  whipped  out  of  him  in  Virginia  ;  where  much  ill  health,  ill 
treatment,  hard  labour,  and  hard  food,  speedily  put  an  end  to  them. 
He  forgot  there  even  how  to  drink  ;  mm  or  wine  made  this  poor  declin- 
ing gentleman  so  ill  that  he  could  indulge  in  them  no  longer ;  and  so 
his  three  vices  were  cured.  Had  he  been  ambitious,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Brock,  on  his  return  from  transportation,  might 
have  risen  in  the  world  ;  but  he  was  old  and  a  philosopher  :  he  did  not 
care  about  rising.  Living  was  cheaper  in  those  days,  and  interest  for 
money  higher  :  when  he  had  amassed  about  six  hundred  pounds,  he 
purchased  an  annuity  of  seventy-two  pounds,  and  gave  out — why  should 
he  not? — that  he  had  the  capital  as  well  as  the  interest.  After  leaving 
the  Hayes  family  in  the  country,  he  found  them  again  in  London  :  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  them,  and  was  attached  to  the  mother  and  the 
son.  Do  you  suppose  that  rascals  have  not  affections  like  other 
people  ?  hearts,  madam — ay,  hearts— and  family  ties  w-hich  they 
cherish  ?  As  the  Doctor  lived  on  with  this  charming  family,  he 
began  to  regret  that  he  had  sunk  all  his  money  in  annuities,  and 
could  not,  as  he  repeatedly  vowed  he  would,  leave  his  savings  to  his 
adopted  children. 

He  felt  an  indescribable  pleasure  ("  suave  mari  magjio"  &c.)  in 
watching  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  Hayes  ininao;e.  He  used  to 
encourage  Mrs.  Catherine  into  anger  when,  haply,  that  lad\-'s  fits  of 
calm  would  last  too  long  ;  he  used  to  warm  up  the  disputes  between 
wife  and  husband,  mother  and  son,  and  enjoy  them  beyond  expression  : 
they  served  him  for  daily  amusement ;  and  he  used  to  laugh  until  the 
tears  ran  down  his  venerable  cheeks  at  the  accounts  which  young  Tom 
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continually  brought  him  of  his  pranks  abroad,  among  watchmen  and 
constables,  at  taverns  or  elsewhere. 

When,  therefore,  as  the  party  were  discussing  their  bacon'  and 
cabbage,  before  which  the  Rev.  Doctor  with  much  gravity  said  grace, 
Master  Tom  entered,  Doctor  Wood,  who  had  before  been  rather 
gloomy,  immediately  brightened  up,  and  made  a  place  for  Billings  be- 
tween himself  and  Mrs.  Catherine. 

"How  do,  old  cock?"  said  that  young  gentleman  familiarly 
"  How  goes  it,  mother  ? "  And  so  saying,  he  seized  eagerly  upon 
the  jug  of  beer  which  Mr.  Hayes  had  drawn,  and  from  which  the 
latter  was  about  to  help  himself,  and  poured  down  his  throat  exactly 
one  quart. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Billings,  drawing  breath  after  a  draught  which  he 
had  learned  accurately  to  gauge  from  the  habit  of  drinking  out  of 
pewter  measures  which  held  precisely  that  quantity — "Ah  !  "  said  Mr. 
Billings,  drawing  breath,  and  wiping  his  mouth  with  his  sleeves,  "  this 
is  very  thin  stuff,  old  Squaretoes  ;  but  my  coppers  have  been  red-hot 
since  last  night,  and  they  wanted  a  sluicing." 

"Should  you  like  some  ale,  dear.?"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  that  fond  and 
judicious  parent. 

"  A  quart  of  brandy,  Tom  ?  "  said  Dr.  Wood.  "  Your  papa  will  run 
down  to  the  cellar  for  it  in  a  minute." 

"  I'll  see  him  hanged  first !  "  cried  Mr.  Hayes,  quite  frightened. 

"  Oh,  fie,  now,  you  unnatural  father  ! "  said  the  Doctor. 

The  very  name  of  father  used  to  put  Mr.  Hayes  in  a  fury.  "'  I'm 
not  his  father,  thank  heaven  !  "  said  he. 

"  No,  nor  nobody  else's,"  said  Tom. 

j\Ir.  Hayes  only  muttered  "  Base-born  brat  !  " 

"  His  father  was  a  gentleman, — that's  more  than  yon  ever  were  !  " 
screamed  Mrs.  Hayes.  "  His  father  was  a  man  of  spirit  ;  no  cowardly 
sneak  of  a  carpenter,  Mr.  Hayes  !  Tom  has  noble  blood  in  his  veins, 
for  all  he  has  a  tailor's  appearance ;  and  if  his  mother  had  had  her 
right,  she  would  be  now  in  a  coach-and-six." 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  my  father,"  said  Tom ;  "  for  I  think  Polly 
Briggs  and  I  would  look  mighty  well  in  a  coach-and-six."  Tom 
fancied  that  if  his  father  was  a  Count  at  the.  time  of  his  birth,  he  must. 
be  a  prince  now  ;  and,  indeed,  went  among  his  companions  by  the 
latter  august  title. 

"  Ay,  Tom,  that  you  would,"  cried  his  mother,  looking  at  him 
fondly. 

"  With  a  sword  by  my  side,  and  a  hat  and  feather,  there's  never  a 
lord  at  St.  James's  would  cut  a  finer  figure." 

After  a  little  more  of  this  talk,  in  which  Mrs.  Hayes  let  the  com- 
pany know  her  high  opinion  of  her  son — who,  as  usual,  took  care  to 
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show  his  extreme  contempt  for  his  step-father — the  latter  retired  to 
his  occupations  ;  the  lodger,  Mrs.  Springatt,  who  had  never  said  a 
word  all  this  time,  retired  to  her  apartment  on  the  second  floor ;  and, 
pulling  out  their  pipes  and  tobacco,  the  old  gentleman  and  the 
young  one  solaced  themselves  with  half-an-hour's  more  talk  and 
smoking ;  while  the  thrifty  Mrs.  Hayes,  opposite  to  them,  was  busy 
with  her  books. 

"What's  in  the  confessions?"  said  Mr.  Billings  to  Doctor  Wood. 
*'  There  were  six  of  'em  besides  Mac :  two  for  sheep,  four  house- 
breakers ;  but  nothing  of  consequence,  I  fancy." 

"  There's  the  paper,"  said  Wood,  archly.  "  Read  for  yourself, 
Tom." 

Mr.  Tom  looked  at  the  same  time  very  fierce  and  very  foolish ;  for, 
though  he  could  drink,  swear,  and  fight,  as  well  as  any  lad  of  his  inches 
in  England,  reading  was  not  among  his  accomplishments.     "  I  tell  you 

what,  Doctor,"  said  he,  " you  !    have  no  bantering  with  me, — for 

I'm  not  the  man  that  will  bear  it, me  ! "  and  he  threw  a  tremendous 

swaggering  look  across  the  table. 

"  I  want  you  to  learn  to  read.  Tommy  dear.  Look  at  your  mother 
there  over  her  books  :  she  keeps  them  as  neat  as  a  scrivener  now,  and 
at  twenty  she  could  make  never  a  stroke." 

"  Your  godfather  speaks  for  your  good,  child ;  and  for  me,  thou 
knowest  that  I  have  promised  thee  a  gold-headed  cane  and  periwig  on 
the  first  day  that  thou  canst  read  me  a  column  of  the  Flying  Post" 

"  Hang  the  periwig  ! "  said  Mr.  Tom,  testily.  "  Let  my  godfather 
read  the  paper  himself,  if  he  has  a  liking  for  it." 

Whereupon  the  old  gentleman  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  glanced 
over  the  sheet  of  whitey-brown  paper,  which,  ornamented  with  a 
picture  of  a  gallows  at  the  top,  contained  the  biographies  of  the  seven 
unlucky  individuals  who  had  that  morning  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  With  the  six  heroes  who  came  first  in  the  list  we  have  nothing  to 
do  ;  but  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  life  of  No.  7, 
and  which  the  Doctor  read  with  an  audible  voice  : — 

*'  (Kaptain  iHacsi^anc. 

"  The  seventh  victim  to  his  own  crimes  was  the  famous  highway- 
man, Captain  Macshane,  so  well  known  as  the  Irish  Fire-eater. 

"  The  Captain  came  to  the  ground  in  a  fine  white  lawn  shirt  and 
nightcap  ;  and,  being  a  Papist  in  his  religion,  was  attended  by  Father 
O'Flaherty,  Popish  priest,  and  chaplain  to  the  Bavarian  Envoy. 

"  Captain  Macshane  was  born  of  respectable  parents,  in  the  town 
of  Clonakilty,  in  Ireland,  being  descended  from  most  of  the  kings  in 
that  country.  He  had  the  honour  of  serving  their  Majesties  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  in  Flarxders 
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anJ  Spain,  and  obtained  much  credit  from  my  Lords  Marlborough  and 
Peterborough  for  his  valour. 

"  But  being  placed  on  half-pay  at  the  end  of  the  war,  Ensign  Mac- 
shane  took  to  evil  courses  ;  and  frequenting  the  bagnios  and  dice- 
houses,  was  speedily  brought  to  ruin. 

"  Being  at  this  pass,  he  fell  in  with  the  notorious  Captain  Wood, 
and  they  two  together  committed  many  atrocious  robberies  in  the 
inland  counties  ;  but  these  being  too  hot  to  hold  them,  they  went  into 
the  west,  where  they  were  unknown.  Here,  however,  the  day  of 
retribution  arrived ;  for,  having  stolen  three  pewter-pots  from  a 
public-house,  they,  under  false  names,  were  tried  at  Exeter,  and 
transported  for  seven  years  beyond  the  sea.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
Justice  never  sleeps  ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  overtake  the 
criminal. 

"  On  their  return  from  \'irginia,  a  quarrel  about  booty  arose  between 
these  two,  and  Macshane  killed  Wood  in  a  combat  that  took  place 
between  them  near  to  the  town  of  Bristol ;  but  a  waggon  coming  up, 
JMacshane  was  obliged  to  fly  without  the  ill-gotten  wealth  :  so  true  is 
it,  that  wickedness  never  prospers. 

"  Two  days  afterwards,  Macshane  met  the  coach  of  Miss  Macraw, 
a  Scotch  lady  and  heiress,  going,  for  lumbago  and  gout,  to  the  Bath. 
He  at  first  would  have  robbed  this  lady  ;  but  such  were  his  arts,  that 
he  induced  her  to  marry  him  ;  and  they  lived  together  for  seven  years 
in  the  town  of  Eddenboro,  in  Scotland, — he  passing  under  the  name 
of  Colonel  Geraldine.  The  lady  dying,  and  Macshane  having 
expended  all  her  wealth,  he  was  obliged  to  resume  his  former  evil 
courses,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  starvation  ;  whereupon  he 
rabbed  a  Scotch  lord,  by  name  the  Lord  of  Whistlebinkie,  of  a  mull  of 
snuff ;  for  which  crime  he  was  condemned  to  the  Tolbooth  prison  at 
Eddenboro,  in  Scotland,  and  whipped  many  times  in  publick. 

"  These  deserved  punishments  did  not  at  all  alter  Captain  Mac- 
shane's  disposition  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  February  last,  he  stopped  the 
Bavarian  Envoy's  coach  on  Blackheath,  coming  from  Dover,  and 
robbed  his  Excellency  and  his  chaplain  ;  taking  from  the  former  his 
money,  watches,  star,  a  fur-cloak,  his  sword  (a  very  valuable  one)  ;  and 
from  the  latter  a  Romish  missal,  out  of  which  he  was  then  reading, 
and  a  case-bottle." 

"  The  Bavarian  Envoy  !  "  said  Tom  parenthetically.  "  My  master, 
Beinkleider,  was  his  lordship's  regimental  tailor  in  Germany,  and  is 
now  making  a  court  suit  for  him.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  a  hundred 
pounds  to  him,  I  warrant." 

Dr.  Wood  resumed  his  reading.  "  Hum— hum  !  A  Romish 
missal,  out  of  which  he  was  reading,  and  a  case-bottle. 

"  By  means  of  the  famous  Mr.  Wild,  this  notorious  criminal  was 
II.  7 
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brought  to  justice,  and  the  case-bottle  and  missal  have  been  restored 
to  Father  O'Flaherty. 

"  During  his  confinement  in  Newgate,  Mr.  Macshane  could  not 
be  brought  to  express  any  contrition  for  his  crimes,  except  that  of 
having  killed  his  commanding  officer.  For  this  Wood  he  pretended 
an  excessive  sorrow,  and  vowed  that  usquebaugh  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  death, — indeed,  in  prison  he  partook  of  no  other  liquor,  and 
drunk  a  bottle  of  it  on  the  day  before  his  death. 

"  He  was  visited  by  several  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  in  his  cell ; 
among  others,  by  the  Popish  priest  whom  he  had  robbed,  Father 
O'Flaherty,  before  mentioned,  who  attended  him  likewise  in  his  last 
moments  (if  that  idolatrous  worship  may  be  called  attention)  ;  and  like- 
wise by  the  Father's  patron,  the  Bavarian  Ambassador,  his  Excellency 

Count  Maximilian  de  Galgenstein." 

»  *  *  ♦  * 

As  old  Wood  came  to  these  words,  he  paused  to  give  them 
utterance. 

"  What !  Max  ?  "  screamed  Mrs.  Hayes,  letting  her  ink-bottle  fall 
over  her  ledgers. 

"  Why,  be  hanged  if  it  ben't  my  father  ! ''  said  Mr.  Billings. 

"  Your  father,  sure  enough,  unless  there  be  others  of  his  name,  and 
unless  the  scoundrel  is  hanged,"  said  the  Doctor — sinking  his  voice, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Billings  broke  his  pipe  in  an  agony  of  joy.  "  I  think  we'll 
have  the  coach  now,  mother,"  says  he ;  "  and  Fm  blessed  if  Polly 
Briggs  shall  not  look  as  fine  as  a  duchess." 

"  Polly  Briggs  is  a  low  slut,  Tom,  and  not  fit  for  the  likes  of  you, 
his  Excellency's  son.  Oh,  fie  !  You  must  be  a  gentleman,  now,  sirrah ; 
and  I  doubt  whether  I  shan't  tak<j  you  away  from  that  odious  tailor's 
shop  altogether." 

To  this  proposition  Mr.  Billings  objected  altogether  ;  for,  besides 
Mrs.  Briggs  before  alluded  to,  the  young  gentleman  was  much 
attached  to  his  master's  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Gretel,  or  Gretchen 
Beinkleider. 

"  No,"  says  he.  "  There  will  be  time  to  think  of  that  hereafter, 
ma'am.  If  my  Pa  makes  a  man  of  me,  why,  of  course,  the  shop  may 
go  to  the  deuce,  for  what  I  care  ;  but  we  had  better  wait,  look  you,  for 
something  certain,  before  we  give  up  such  a  pretty  bird  in  the  hand  as 
this." 

"  He  speaks  like  Solomon,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  I  always  said  he  would  be  a  credit  to  his  old  mother,  didn't 
I,  Brock?"  cried  iVIrs.  Cat,  embracing  her  son  very  affectionately. 
"  A  credit  to  her  ;  ay,  I  warrant,  a  real  blessing  !  And  dost  thou 
want  any  money,  Tom  ?  for  a  lord's  son  must  not  go  about  without  a 
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few  pieces  in  his  pocket.  And  I  tell  thee,  Tommy,  thou  must  go  and 
see  his  lordship  ;  and  thou  shalt  have  a  piece  of  brocade  for  a  waist- 
coat, thou  shalt ;  ay,  and  the  silver-hilted  sword  I  told  thee  of  ;  but 
oh,  Tommy,  Tommy  !  have  a  care,  and  don't  be  a-drawing  of  i:  in 
naughty  company  at  the  gaming-houses,  or  at  the " 

"  A  drawing  of  fiddlesticks,  mother  !  If  I  go  to  see  my  father,  I 
must  have  a  reason  for  it ;  and  instead  of  going  with  a  sword  in  my 
hand,  I  shall  take  something  else  in  it." 

'•'  The  lad  is  a  lad  of  nous,"  cried  Dr.  Wood,  "  although  his  mother 
does  spoil  him  so  cruelly.  Look  you,  Madame  Cat :  did  you  not  hear 
what  he  said  about  Beinkleider  and  the  clothes  ?  Tommy  will  just 
wait  on  the  Count  with  his  lordship's  breeches.  A  man  may  learn  a 
deal  of  news  in  the  trying  on  of  a  pair  of  breeches." 

And  so  it  was  agreed  that  in  this  manner  the  son  should  at  ;'.rst 
make  his  appearance  before  his  father.  Mrs.  Cat  gave  him  the  piece  of 
brocade,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  was  fashioned  into  a  smart 
waistcoat  (for  Beinkleider's  shop  was  close  by,  in  Cavendish  Square). 
Mrs.  Gretel,  with  many  blushes,  tied  a  fine  blue  riband  round  his 
neck  ;  and,  in  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  with  gold  buckles  to  his  shoes, 
Master  Billings  looked  a  very  proper  young  gentleman. 

"And,  Tommy,"  said  his  mother,  blushing  and  hesitating,  "  should 
Max — -should  his  lordship  ask  after  your — want  to  know  if  your  mother 
is  alive,  you  can  say  she  is,  and  well,  and  often  talks  of  old  times. 
An-d,  Tommy"  (after  another  pause),  "you  needn't  say  anything  about 
Mr.  Hayes  ;  only  say  I'm  quite  well." 

Mrs.  Hayes  looked  at  him  as  he  marched  down  the  street,  a  long, 
long  way.  Tom  was  proud  and  gay  in  his  new  costume,  and  was  not 
unlike  his  father.  As  she  looked,  lo  !  Oxford  Street  disappeared, 
and  she  saw  a  green  common,  and  a  village,  and  a  little  inn.  There 
was  a  soldier  leading  a  pair  of  horses  about  on  the  green  common  ; 
and  in  the  inn  sat  a  cavalier,  so  young,  so  merry,  so  beautiful  !  Oh, 
what  slim  white  hands  he  had  ;  and  winning  word.s,  and  tender, 
gentle  blue  eyes  !  Was  it  not  an  honour  to  a  country  lass  that  such 
a  noble  gentleman  should  look  at  her  for  a  moment  1  Had  he  not 
some  charm  about  him  that  she  must  needs  obey  when  he  whispered 
in  her  ear,  "  Come,  follow  me  ! "  As  she  walked  towards  the  lane  that 
morning,  how  well  she  remembered  each  sppt  as  she  passed  it,  an(^ 
the  look  it  wore  for  the  last  time  !  How  the  smoke  was  rising  from 
the  pastures,  how  the  fish  were  jumping  and  plashing  in  the  mill- 
stream  !  There  was  the  church,  with  all  its  windows  lighted  up  with 
gold,  and  yonder  were  the  reapers  sweeping  down  the  brown  corn. 
She  tried  to  sing  as  she  went  up  the  hill — what  was  it }  She  could 
not  remember ;  but  oh,  how  well  she  remembered  the  sound  of  the 
horse's  hools,  as  they  came  quicker,  quicker  —nearer,  nearer  !     H  ow 
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noble  he  looked  on  his  great  horse  !  Was  he  thinking  of  her,  or  were 
they  all  silly  words  which  he  spoke  last  night,  merely  to  pass  away 
the  time  and  deceive  poor  girls  with  ?     Would  he  remember  them, 

would  he  ? 

*  *  *  *  *■ 

'•'  Cat,  my  dear,"  here  cried  Mr.  Brock,  alias  Captain,  alias 
Dr.  Wood,  '•  here's  the  meat  a-getting  cold,  and  I  am  longing  for  my 
breakfast. 

As  the)'  went  in,  he  looked  her  hard  in  the  face.  '•'  What,  still  at 
it,  you  silly  girl .''  I've  been  watching  you  these  five  minutes.  Cat  ; 
and  be  hanged  but  I  think  a  word  from  Galgenstein,  and  you  would 
follow  him  as  a  fly  does  a  treacle-pot  ? " 

They  went  in  to  breakfast ;  but  though  there  was  a  hot  shoulder  of 
mutton  and  onion-sauce — Mrs.  Catherine's  favourite  dish — she  never 
touched  a  morsel  of  it. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Thomas  Billings,  in  his  new  clothes  which 
his  mamma  had  given  him,  in  his  new  riband  which  the  fair  Miss 
Beinkleider  had  tied  round  his  neck,  and  having  his  Excellency's 
breeches  wrapped  in  a  silk  handkerchief  in  his  right  hand,  turned 
down  in  the  direction  of  Whitehall,  where  the  Bavarian  Envoy  lodged. 
But,  before  he  v.-aited  on  him,  Mr.  Billings,  being  excessively  pleased 
with  his  personal  appearance,  made  an  early  visit  to  Mrs.  Briggs,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sv.-allow  Street;  and  who,  after  express- 
ing herself  v,-ith  much  enthusiasm  regarding  her  Tommy's  good  looks, 
immediately  asked  him  what  he  would  stand  to  drink?  Raspberry  gin 
being  suggested,  a  pint  of  that  liquor  was  sent  for ;  and  so  great  was 
the  confidence  and  intimacy  subsisting  between  these  two  young  people 
that  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Polly  accepted  every 
shilling  of  the  money  which  Tom  Billings  had  received  from  his 
mamma  the  day  before  ;  nay,  could  with  difficulty  be  prevented  from 
seizing  upon  the  cut-velvet  breeches  which  he  was  carrying  to  the 
nobleman  for  whom  they  were  made.  Having  paid  his  adieux  to 
Mrs.  Polly,  Mr.  Billings  departed  to  visit  his  father. 


r  i"^  ; 


CHAPTER    IX. 

INTERVIEW   BETWEEN   COUNT  GALGENSTEIN  AND   MASTER  THOMAS 
BILLINGS,   WHEN    HE   INFORMS   THE   COUNT   OF   HIS   PARENTAGE. 

I  DON'T  know  in  all  this  miserable  world  a  more  miserable  spectacle 
than  that  of  a  young  fellow  of  five  or  six  and  forty.  The  British 
army,  that  nursery  of  valour,  turns  out  many  of  the  young  fellows  I 
mean  :  who,  having  flaunted  in  dragoon  uniforms  from  seventeen  to 
six-and-thirty  ;  having  bought,  sold,  or  swapped  during  that  period 
some  two  hundred  horses  ;  having  played,  say  fifteen  thousand  games 
at  billiards  ;  having  drunk  some  six  thousand  bottles  of  wine  ;  having 
consumed  a  reasonable  number  of  Nugee  coats,  split  many  doz'en 
pairs  of  high-heeled  Hoby  boots,  and  read  the  newspaper  and  the 
army-list  duly,  retire  from  the  service  when  they  have  attained  their 
eighth  lustre,  and  saunter  through  the  world,  trailing  from  London  to 
Cheltenham,  and  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Baden, 
their  idleness,  their  ill-health,  and  their  ennui.  "  In  the  morning  of 
youth,"  and  when  seen  along  with  whole  troops  of  their  companions, 
these  flowers  look  gaudy  and  brilliant  enough  ;  but  there  is  no  object 
more  dismal  than  one  of  them  alone,  and  in  its  autumnal  or  seedy 
state.  My  friend.  Captain  Popjoy,  is  one  of  them  who  has  arrived  at 
this  condition,  and  whom  everybody  knows  by  his  title  of  Father  Pop. 
A  kinder,  simpler,  more  empty-headed  fellow  does  not  exist.  He  is 
forty-seven  years  old,  and  appears  a  young,  good-looking  man  of  sixty. 
At  the  time  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  he  really  was  as  good-looking 
a  man  as  any  in  the  Dragoons.  He  now  uses  all  sorts  of  stratagems 
to  cover  the  bald  place  on  his  head,  by  combing  certain  thin  gray 
side-locks  over  it.  He  has,  in  revenge,  a  pair  of  enormous  moustaches, 
which  he  dyes  of  the  richest  blue-black.  His  nose  is  a  good  dea,' 
larger  and  redder  than  it  used  to  be  ;  his  eyelids  have  grown  flat  and 
heavy  ;  and  a  little  pair  of  red,  watery  eyeballs  float  in  the  midst  of 
them  :  it  seems  as  if  the  light  which  was  once  in  those  sickly  green 
pupils  had  extra vasated  into  the  white  part  of  the  eye.  If  Pop's  legs 
are  not  so  firm  and  muscular  as  they  used  to  be  in  those  days  when  he 
took  such  leaps  into  White's  buckskins,  in  revenge  his  waist  is  much 
larger.  He  wears  a  very  good  coat,  however,  and  a  waistband,  which 
he  lets  out  after  dinner.     Before  ladies  he  blushes  and  is  as  silent  as 
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a  schoolboy.  He  calls  them  "  modest  women."  His  society  is  chiefly 
among  young  lads  belonging  to  his  former  profession.  He  knows  the 
best  wine  to  be  had  at  each  tavern  or  cafe,  and  the  waiters  treat  him 
with  much  respectful  familiarity.  He  knows  the  names  of  every  one 
of  them  ;  and  shouts  out,  "  Send  Markwell  here  ! "  or,  "  Tell  Cuttriss 
to  give  us  a  bottle  of  the  yellow  seal ! "  or,  "  Dizzy  voo,  Monsure 
Borrel,  noo  donny  shampang  frappy,"  &c.  He  always  makes  the  salad 
or  the  punch,  and  dines  out  three  hundred  days  in  the  year  :  the  other 
days  you  see  him  in  a  two-franc  eating-house  at  Paris,  or  prowling 
about  Rupert  Street  or  St.  Martin's  Court,  where  you  get  a  capital  cut 
of  meat  for  eightpence.  He  has  decent  lodgings  and  scrupulously  clean 
linen ;  his  animal  functions  are  still  tolerably  well  preserved,  his  spiritual 
have  evaporated  long  since ;  he  sleeps  well,  has  no  conscience,  believes 
himself  to  be  a  respectable  fellow,  and  is  tolerably  happy  on  the  days 
when  he  is  asked  out  to  dinner. 

Poor  Pop  is  not  very  high  in  the  scale  of  created  beings ;  but,  if  you 
fancy  there  is  none  lower,  you  are  in  egregious  error.  There  was  once 
a  man  who  had  a  mysterious  exhibition  of  an  animal  quite  unknown 
to  naturalists,  called  "  the  wusser."  Those  curious  individuals  who 
desired  to  see  the  zuusser  were  introduced  into  an  apartment  where 
appeared  before  them  nothing  more  than  a  little  lean,  shrivelled, 
hideous,  blear-eyed,  mangy  pig.  Every  one  cried  out  "  Swindle  !  "  and 
"  Shame  ! "  "  Patience,  gentlemen,  be  heasy,"  said  the  showman  : 
"  look  at  that  there  hanimal ;  it's  a  perfect  phenomaly  of  hugliness  :  I 
engage  you  never  see  such  a  pig."  Nobody  ever  had  seen.  "  Now, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I'll  keep  my  promise,  has  per  bill ;  and  bad  as 
that  there  pig  is,  look  at  this  here  "  (he  showed  another).  "  Look  at 
this  here,  and  you'll  see  at  once  that  it's  a  wusser."  In  like  manner 
the  Popjoy  breed  is  bad  enough,  but  it  serves  only  to  show  off  the 
Galgenstein  race  ;  which  is  wusser. 

Galgenstein  had  led  a  very  gay  life,  as  the  saying  is,  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  ;  such  a  gay  one,  that  he  had  lost  all  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment by  this  time,  and  only  possessed  inchnations  without  powers  of 
gratifying  thetn.  He  had  grown  to  be  exquisitely  curious  and  fastidious 
about  meat  and  drink,  for  instance,  and  all  that  he  wanted  was  an 
appetite.  He  carried  about  with  him  a  French  cook,  who  could  not 
make  him  eat ;  a  doctor,  who  could  not  make  him  well ;  a  mistress, 
of  whom  he  was  heartily  sick  after  two  days  ;  a  priest,  who  had  been 
a  favourite  of  the  exemplary  Dubois,  and  by  turns  used  to  tickle  him 
by  the  imposition  of  a  penance,  or  by  the  repetition  of  a  tale  from  the 
rccueil  of  Noc^,  or  La  Fare.  All  his  appetites  were  wasted  and  worn  ; 
only  some  monstrosity  would  galvanize  them  into  momentary  action. 
He  was  in  that  effete  state  to  which  many  noblemen  of  his  time 
had  arrived  ;  who  were  ready  to  believe  in  ghost-raisiug  or  in  gold- 
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makinjj,  or  to  retire  into  monasteries  and  wear  hair-shirts,  or  to 
dabble  in  conspiracies,  or  to  die  in  love  with  little  cook-maids  of 
fifteen,  or  to  pine  for  the  smiles  or  at  the  frowns  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  or  to  go  mad  at  the  refusal  of  a  chamberlain's  key.  The  last 
gratification  he  remembered  to  have  enjoyed  was  that  of  riding 
bare-headed  in  a  soaking  rain  for  three  hours  by  the  side  of  his  Grand 
Duke's  mistress's  coach  ;  taking  the  pas  of  Count  Krahvvinkel,  who 
challenged  him,  and  was  run  through  the  body  for  this  very  dispute. 
Galgenstein  gained  a  rheumatic  gout  by  it,  which  put  him  to  .tortures 
for  inany  months  ;  and  was  further  gratified  with  the  post  of  English 
Envoy.  He  had  a  fortune,  he  asked  no  salary,  and  could  look  tho 
envoy  very  well.  Father  O'Flaherty  did  all  the  duties,  and  further- 
more acted  as  a  spy  over  the  ambassador — a  sinecure  post ;  for  the 
man  had  no  feelings,  wishes,  or  opinions— absolutely  none. 

"  Upon  my  life,  father,"  said  this  worthy  man,  "  I  care  for  nothing. 
You  have  been  talking  for  an  hour  about  the  Regent's  death,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Phalaris,  and  sly  old  Fleury,  and  what  not ;  and  1  care 
just  as  much  as  if  you  told  me  that  one  of  my  Bauers  at  Galgenstein 
had  killed  a  pig  ;  or  as  if  my  lacquey,  La  Rose  yonder,  had  made  love 
to  my  mistress." 

"  He  does  !  "  said  the  reverend  gentleman. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  I'Abb^  ! "  said  La  Rose,  who  was  arranging  his 
master's  enormous  court  periwig,  "  you  are,  helas  !  wrong.  Monsieur 
le  Comte  will  not  be  angry  at  my  saying  that  I  wish  the  accusation 
were  true." 

The  Count  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  La  Rose's  wit,  but 
continued  his  own  complaints. 

"  I  tell  you,  Abbe,  I  care  for  nothing.  I  lost  a  thousand  guineas 
t'other  night  at  basset ;  I  wish  to  my  heart  I  could  have  been  vexed 
about  it.  Egad  !  I  remember  the  day  when  to  lose  a  hundred  made 
me  half  mad  for  a  month.  Well,  next  day  I  had  my  revenge  at  dice, 
and  threw  thirteen  mains.  There  was  some  delay  ;  a  call  for  fresh 
bones,  I  think  ;  and  would  you  believe  it  1  I  fell  asleep  with  the  box 
in  my  hand  !  " 

"  A  desperate  case,  indeed,"  said  the  Abbe. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  Krahwinkel  I  should  have  been  a  dead  man, 
that's  positive.     That  pinking  him  saved  me." 

"  I  make  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  Abbe.  "  Had  your  Excellency  not 
run  him  through,  he,  without  a  doubt,  would  have  done  the  same  for  you." 

"  Psha  !  you  mistake  my  words.  Monsieur  I'Abb^  (yawning).  '•  I 
mean — what  cursed  chocolate  ! — that  I  was  dying  for  want  of  excite- 
ment.    Not  that  I  care  for  dying  ;  no,  d me,  if  I  do  ! " 

"  When  you  do,  your  Excellency  means,"  said  the  Abbd,  a  fat, 
gray-haired  Irishman,  from  the  Irlandois  College  at  Paris. 
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His  Excellency  did  not  laugh,  nor  understand  jokes  of  any  kind  ; 
he  was  of  an  undeviating  stupidity,  and  only  replied,  "  Sir,  I  mean 
what  I  say.  I  don't  care  for  living  :  no,  nor  for  dying  either  ;  but  I 
can  speak  as  well  as  another,  and  I'll  thank  you  not  to  be  correcting 
my  phrases  as  if  I  were  one  of  your  cursed  school-boys,  and  not  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  blood." 

Herewith  the  Count,  who  had  uttered  four  sentences  about  him- 
self (he  never  spoke  of  anything  else),  sunk  back  on  his  pillows  ag^in, 
quite  exhausted  by  his  eloquence.  The  Abbe,  who  had  a  seat  and  a 
table  by  the  bedside,  resumed  the  labours  which  had  brought  him  into 
the  room  in  the  morning,  and  busied  himself  with  papers,  which 
occasionally  he  handed  over  to  his  superior  for  approval. 

Presently  Monsieur  La  Rose  appeared. 

"  Here  is  a  person  with  clothes  from  Mr.  Beinkleider's.  Will  your 
Excellency  see  him,  or  shall  I  bid  him  leave  the  clothes.^" 

The  Count  was  very  much  fatigued  by  this  time  ;  he  had  signed 
three  papers,  and  read  the  first  half-dozen  lines  of  a  pair  of  them. 

"  Bid  the  fellow  come  in.  La  Rose  ;  and,  hark  ye,  give  me  my  wig  •. 
one  must  show  one's  self  to  be  a  gentleman  before  these  scoundrels.' 
And  he  therefore  mounted  a  large  chestnut-coloured,  orange-scented 
pyramid  of  horse-hair,  which  was  to  awe  the  new-comer. 

He  was  a  lad  of  about  seventeen,  in  a  smart  waistcoat  and  a  blue 
riband  :  our  friend  Tom  Billings,  indeed.  He  carried  under  his  arm 
the  Count's  destined  breeches.  He  did  not  seem  in  the  least  awed, 
however,  by  his  Excellency's  appearance,  but  looked  at  him  with 
a  great  degree  of  curiosity  and  boldness.  In  the  same  manner  he 
surveyed  the  chaplain,  and  then  nodded  to  him  with  a  kind  look  of 
recognition. 

"  Where  have  I  seen  the  lad  ?  "  said  the  father.  "  Oh,  I  have  it  5 
My  good  friend,  you  were  at  the  hanging  yesterday,  I  think  }" 

Mr.  Billings  gave  a  very  significant  nod  with  his  head.  "  I  never 
miss."  said  he. 

"  What  a  young  Turk  !  And  pray,  sir,  do  you  go  for  pleasure,  or 
for  business  ? " 

"  Business  !  what  do  you  mean  by  business  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  know  whether  you  might  be  brought  up  to  the 
trade,  or  your  relations  be  undergoing  the  operation." 

"  My  relations,"  said  Mr.  Billings,  proudly,  and  staring  the  Count 
full  in  the  face,  "  was  not  made  for  no  such  thing.  L'm  a  tailor  now, 
but  I'm  a  gentleman's  son  :  as  good  a  man,  ay,  as  his  lordship  there  : 
for  you  a'n't  his  lordship — you're  the  Popish  priest  you  are  ;  and  we 
were  very  near  giving  you  a  touch  of  a  few  Protestant  stones,  master." 

The  Count  began  to  be  a  little  amused  ;  he  was  pleased  to  see  the 
Abbd  look  alarmed,  or  even  foolish. 
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"  Egad,  Abbe,"  said  he,  "  you  turn  as  white  as  a  sheet." 

"  I  don't  fancy  being  murdered,  my  lord,"  said  the  Abbd,  hastily  ; 
"  and  murdered  for  a  good  work.  It  was  but  to  be  useful  to  yonder  poor 
irishman,  who  saved  me  as  a  prisoner  in  Flanders,  when  Marlborough 
would  have  hung  me  up  like  poor  Macshane  himself  was  yesterday." 

"Ah  !"  said  the  Count,  bursting  out  with  some  energy,  "I  was 
thinking  who  the  fellow  could  be,  ever  since  he  robbed  me  on  the 
Heath.  I  recollect  the  scoundrel  now  :  he  was  a  second  in  a  duel  I 
had  here  in  the  year  6." 

'■  Along  with  Major  Wood,  behind  Montague  House,"  said  Mr. 
Billings,  "/'ve  heard  on  it."  And  here  he  looked  more  knowing 
than  ever. 

"  You.'"  cried  the  Count,  more  and  more  surprised.  "And  pray 
who  the  devil  are  you  .''  " 

"  My  name's  Billings." 

"  Billings  ?"  said  the  Count. 

"  I  come  out  of  Warwickshire,"  said  Mr.  Billings. 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"  I  was  born  at  Birmingham  town." 

"  Were  you,  really  ! " 

"  My  mother's  name  was  Hayes,"  continued  Billings,  in  a  solemn 
voice.  "  I  was  put  out  to  nurse  along  with  John  Billings,  a  black- 
smith ;  and  my  father  run  away.     Now  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  Why,  upon  honour,  now,"  said  the  Count,  who  was  amused, — 
"upon  honour,  Mr.  Billings,  I  have  not  that  advantage." 

"  Well,  then,  my  lord,  yoii're  my  father  f  " 

Mr.  Billings,  when  he  said  this,  came  forward  to  the  Count  with 
a  theatrical  air ;  and,  flinging  down  the  breeches  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer,  held  out  his  arms  and  stared,  having  very  little  doubt  but  that 
his  lordship  would  forthwith  spring  out  of  bed  and  hug  him  to  his 
heart.  A  similar  piece  of  naivete  many  fathers  of  families  have,  I 
have  no  doubt,  remarked  in  their  children  ;  who,  not  caring  for  their 
parents  a  single  doit,  conceive,  nevertheless,  that  the  latter  are  bound 
to  show  all  sorts  of  affection  for  them.  His  lordship  did  move,  but 
backwards  towards  the  wall,  and  began  pulling  at  the  bell-rope  with 
an  expression  of  the  most  intense  alarm. 

,"  Keep  back,  sirrah  ! — keep  back  !  Suppose  I  am  your  father,  do 
you  want  to  murder  me  ?  Good  heavens,  how  the  boy  smells  of  gin 
and  tobacco  !  Don't  turn  away,  my  lad  !  sit  down  there  at  a  proper 
distance.  And,  La  Rose,  give  him  some  eau-de-Cologne,  and  get  a 
cup  of  coffee.  Well,  now,  go  on  with  your  story.  Egad,  my  dear 
Abbe,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  what  the  lad  says  is  true." 

"If  it  is  a  family  conversation,"  said  the  Abbe,  "  I  had  better 
leave  you." 
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"  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  no  !  I  could  not  stand  the  boy  alone. 
Now,  Mr.  ah  ! — ^What's-your-name  ?  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  your 
story." 

Mr.  Billings  was  wofully  disconcerted  ;  for  his  mother  and  he  had 
agreed  that  as  soon  as  his  father  saw  him  he  would  be  recognized  at 
once,  and,  mayhap,  made  heir  to  the  estates  and  title  ;  in  which,  being 
disappointed,  he  very  sulkily  went  on  w^ith  his  narrative,  and  detailed 
many  of  those  events  with  which  the  reader  has  already  been  made 
acquainted.  The  Count  asked  the  boy's  mothers  Christian  name, 
and  being  told  it,  his  memory  at  once  returned  to  him. 

'•'  What !  are  you  little  Cat's  son  ?  "  said  his  Excellency.  "  By 
heavens,  mon  cher  Abbe,  a  charming  creature,  but  a  tigress — positively 
a  tigress.  I  recollect  the  whole  affair  now.  She's  a  little,  fresh,  black- 
haired  woman,  a'n't  she  ?  with  a  sharp  nose  and  thick  eyebrows,  ay  ? 
Ah  !  yes,  yes,"  went  on  my  lord,  '"  I  recollect  her,  I  recollect  her.  It 
was  at  Birmingham  I  first  met  her  :  she  was  my  Lady  Trippet's  woman, 
wasn't  she .'"' 

"  She  was  no  such  thing,"  said  Mr,  Billings,  hotly.  "  Her  aunt 
kept  the  '  Bugle  Inn,'  on  Waltham  Green,  and  your  lordship  seduced 
her." 

"  Seduced  her  !  Oh,  gad,  so  I  did.  Stap  me,  now,  I  did.  Yes,  I 
made  her  jump  on  my  black  horse,  and  bore  her  off  like— like  ^neas 
bore  away  his  wife  from  the  siege  of  Rome  !    hey,  I'Abbe  ? " 

"  The  events  were  precisely  similar,"  said  the  Abbe.  "It  is 
wonderful  what  a  memory  you  have  ! " 

"  I  was  always  remarkable  for  it,"  continued  his  Excellency. 
"  Well,  where  was  I, — at  the  black  horse  ?  Yes,  at  the  black  horse. 
Well,  I  mounted  her  on  the  black  horse,  and  rode  her  en  cra/pe,  egad 
—ha,  ha  ! — to  Birmingham  ;  and  there  we  billed  and  cooed  together 
like  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  :   yes — ha  ! — that  we  did  !  " 

"  And  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  end  of  some  of  the  billings  f  "  said  the 
Abbe,  pointing  to  Mr.  Tom. 

"  Billings  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  Yes — oh — ah — a  pun,  a  calem- 
bourg.  Fi  done,  M.  I'Abbe."  And  then,  after  the  wont  of  ver>'  stupid 
people,  M.  de  Galgenstein  went  on  to  explain  to  the  Abbe  his  own  pun. 
''  Well,  but  to  proceed,"  cries  he.  "  We  lived  together  at  Birmingham, 
and  I  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  rich  heiress,  egad  !  when  what  do 
you  think  this  little  Cat  does  ?  She  murders  me,  egad !  and  makes  me 
vianqtm-  the  marriage.  Twenty  thousand,  I  think  it  was  ;  and  I 
wanted  the  money  in  those  days.  Now,  wasn't  she  an  abominable 
monster,  that  mother  of  yours,  hey,  Mr.  a — What's-your-name  ?  " 

"She  served  you  right!"  said  Mr.  Billings,  with  a  great  oath, 
starting  up  out  of  all  patience. 

"P'ellow!"  said  his  Excellency,  quite  aghast,  "do  you  know  to 
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whom  you  speak? — to  a  nobleman  or  seventy-eight  descents  ;    a  count  ' 
of  the  Holy  Roman  empire  ;    a  representative  of  a  sovereign?     Ha, 
egad  !     Don't  stamp,  fellow,  if  you  hope  for  my  protection." 

"  D — n  your  protection  !  "  said  Mr.  Billings,  in  a  fury.      "  Curse  you 

and  your  protection  too  !     I'm  a  free-born  Briton,  and  no French 

Papist !  And  any  man  who  insults  my  mother — ay,  or  calls  me  feller, 
had  better  look  to  himself  and  the  two  eyes  in  his  head,  I  can  tell 
him  ! "  And  with  this  Mr.  Billings  put  himself  into  the  most  approved 
attitude  of  the  Cockpit,  and  invited  his  father,  the  reverend  gentleman, 
and  M.  La  Rose  the  valet,  to  engage  with  him  in  a  pugilistic  encounter. 
The  two  latter,  the  Abbe  especially,  seemed  dreadfully  frightened  ; 
but  the  Count  now  looked  on  with  much  interest ;  and  giving 
utterance  to  a  feeble  kind  of  chuckle,  which  lasted  for  about  half  a 
minute,  said, — 

"  Paws  off,  Pompey  !  You  young  hang-dog,  you — egad,  yes,  aha, 
'pon  honour,  you're  a  lad  of  spirit ;  some  of  your  father's  spunk  in  you, 
hey  !  I  know  him  by  that  oath.  Why,  sir,  when  I  was  sixteen,  I  used 
to  swear — to  swear,  egad,  like  a  Thames  waterman,  and  exactly  in  this 
fellow's  way  !  Buss  me,  my  lad;  no,  kiss  my  hand.  That  will  do  " — 
and  he  held  out  a  very  lean  yellow  hand,  peering  from  a  pair  of  yellow 
ruffles.  It  shook  very  much,  and  the  shaking  made  all  the  rings  upon 
it  shine  only  the  more. 

"  Well."  says  Mr.  Billings,  "  if  you  wasn't  a-going  to  abuse  me  nor 
mother,  I  don't  care  if  I  shake  hands  with  you.     I  ain't  proud  ! " 

The  Abb^  laughed  with  great  glee  ;  and  that  ver>-  evening  sent  off 
to  his  court  a  most  ludicrous,  spicy  description  of  the  whole  scene  of 
meeting  between  this  amiable  father  and  child  ;  in  which  he  said  that 
young  Billings  was  the  e'leve  favorite  of  I\I.  Kitch,  Ecuyer,  le  bourreau 
de  Londres,  and  which  made  the  Duke's  mistress  laugh  so  much  that 
she  vowed  that  the  Abbe  should  have  a  bishopric  on  his  return ;  for, 
with  such  store  of  wisdom,  look  you,  my  son,  was  the  world  governed 
in  those  days. 

The  Count  and  his  offspring  meanwhile  conversed  with  some 
cordiality.  The  former  informed  the  latter  of  all  the  diseases  to  which 
he  was  subject,  his  manner  of  curing  them,  his  great  consideration  as 
chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  how  he  wore  his  court  suits,  and 
of  a  particular  powder  which  he  had  invented  for  the  hair  ;  how,  when 
he  was  seventeen,  he  had  run  away  with  a  canoness,  egad  !  who  was 
afterwards  locked  up  in  a  convent,  and  grew  to  be  sixteen  stone  in 
weight  ;  how  he  remembered  the  time  when  ladies  did  not  wear 
patches  ;  and  how  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  boxed  his  ears  when 
he  was  so  high,  because  he  wanted  to  kiss  her. 

All  these  important  anecdotes  took  some  time  in  the  telling,  and 
were  accompanied  by  many  profound  moral  remarks  ;    such  as,  "  I 
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can't  abide  garlic,  nor  white-wine,  stap  me  !  nor  Sauerkraut,  though 
his  Highness  eats  half  a  bushel  per  day.  I  ate  it  the  first  time  at 
court ;  but  when  they  brought  it  me  a  second  time,  I  refused — refused, 
split  me  and  grill  me  if  I  didn't.  Everybody  stared  ;  his  Highness 
looked  as  fierce  as  a  Turk  ;  and  that  infernal  Krahwinkel  (my  dear,  I 
did  for  him  afterwards) — that  cursed  Krahwinkel,  I  say,  looked  as 
pleased  as  possible,  and  whispered  to  Countess  Fritsch,  *  Blitzchen 
Frau  Grafinn,'  says  he,  '  it's  all  over  with  Galgenstein.'  What  did  I  do  ? 
I  had  the  entree,  and  demanded  it.  '  Altesse,'  says  I,  falling  on  one 
knee,  '  I  ate  no  Kraut  at  dinner  to-day.  You  remarked  it  :  I  saw  your 
Highness  remark  it.' 

"  '  I  did,  M.  le  Comte,'  said  his  Highness,  gravely. 

"  I  had  almost  tears  in  my  eyes  ;  but  it  was  necessar}'^  to  come  to 
a  resolution,  you  know.  '  Sir,'  said  I,  '  I  speak  with  deep  grief  to  your 
Highness,  who  are  my  benefactor,  my  friend,  my  father  ;  but  of  this  I 
am  resolved,  I  will  never  eat  Sauerkraut  more  :  it  don't  agree 
with  me.  After  being  laid  up  for  four  weeks  by  the  last  dish  of  Sauer- 
kraut of  which  I  partook,  I  may  say  with  confidence — //  do7i't  agree 
with  me.  By  impairing  my  health,  it  impairs  my  intellect,  and  weakens 
my  strength  ;    and  both  I  would  keep  for  your  Highness's  ser\-ice.' 

"  '  Tut,  tut  ! '  said  his  Highness.  '  Tut,  tut,  tut  ! '  Those  were  his 
very  words. 

"  '  Give  me  my  sword  or  my  pen,'  said  I.  '  Give  me  my  sword  or 
my  pen,  and  with  these  Maximilian  de  Galgenstein  is  ready  to  serve 
you  ;  but  sure, — sure,  a  great  prince  will  pity  the  weak  health  of  a 
faithful  subject,  who  does  not  know  how  to  eat  Sauerkraut?'  His 
Highness  was  walking  about  the  room  :  I  was  still  on  my  knees,  and 
stretched  forward  my  hand  to  seize  his  coat. 

"  '  Geht  ZUM  Teufel,  sir!'  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice  (it  means 
'  Go  to  the  deuce,'  my  dear), — '  Geht  zum  Teufel,  and  eat  what  you 
like!'  With  this  he  went  out  of  the  room  abruptly;  leaving  in  my 
hand  one  of  his  buttons,  which  I  keep  to  this  day.  As  soon  as  I  was 
alone,  amazed  by  his  great  goodness  and  bounty,  I  sobbed  aloud — 
cried  like  a  child"  (the  Count's  eyes  filled  and  winked  at  the  very 
recollection),  "  and  when  I  went  back  into  the  card-room,  stepping  up 
to  Krahwinkel,  '  Count,'  says  I,  'who  looks  foolish  now  ?' — Hey  there, 

La  Rose,  give  me  the  diamond Yes,  that  was  the  very  pun  I 

made,  and  very  good  it  was  thought.  '  Krahwinkel,'  says  I,  '  wJw  looks 
foolish  now  P  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  was  never  at  a  court-day 
asked  to  eat  Sauerkraut— ;/^r'^r." 

"  Hey  there.  La  Rose  !  Bring  me  that  diamond  snuff-box  in  the 
drawer  of  my  secretaii-c  ;"  and  the  snufi"-box  was  brought.  "  Look  at 
it,  my  dear,"  said  the  Count.  "  for  I  saw  you  seemed  to  doubt.  There 
is  the  button — the  very  one  that  came  off  his  grace's  coat." 
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Mr.  Billings  received  it,  and  twisted  it  about  with  a  stupid  air.  The 
story  had  quite  mystified  him  ;  for  he  did  not  dare  yet  to  think  his 
father  was  a  fool — his  respect  for  the  aristocracy  prevented  him." 

When  the  Count's  communications  had  ceased,  which  they  did  as 
soon  as  the  story  of  the  Sauerkraut  was  finished,  a  silence  of  some 
minutes  ensued.  Mr.  Billings  was  trying  to  comprehend  the  circum- 
stances above  narrated  ;  his  lordship  was  exhausted  ;  the  chaplain  had 
quitted  the  room  directly  the  word  Sauerkraut  was  mentioned — he 
knew  what  was  coming.  His  lordship  looked  for  some  time  at  his 
son  ;  who  returned  the  gaze  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  "  Well,"  said 
the  Count — "  well,  sir  ?  What  are  you  sitting  there  for  1  If  you  have 
nothing  to  say,  sir,  you  had  better  go.  I  had  you  here  to  amuse  me — 
split  me — and  not  to  sit  there  staring  ! " 

Mr.  Billings  rose  in  a  fury. 

"  Hark  ye,  my  lad,"  said  the  Count,  "  tell  La  Rose  to  give  thee  five 
guineas,  and,  ah — come  again  some  morning.  A  nice,  well-grown 
young  lad,"  mused  the  Count,  as  Master  Tommy  walked  wondering 
out  of  the  apartment ;  "  a  pretty  fellow  enough,  and  intelligent  too." 

"  Well,  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  my  father,"  thought  Mr.  Billings,  as  he 
walked  out,  having  received  the  sum  offered  to  him.  And  he  imme- 
diately went  to  call  upon  his  friend  Polly  Briggs,  from  whom  he  had 
separated  in  the  morning. 

What  was  the  result  of  their  interview  is  not  at  all  necessarv  to  the 
progress  of  this  history.  Having  made  her,  however,  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  his  visit  to  his  father,  he  went  to  his  mother's,  and 
related  to  her  all  that  had  occurred. 

Poor  thing,  she  was  very  differently  interested  in  the  issue  of  it ! 
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CHAPTER  X 

SHEWING  HOW  GALGENSTEIN  AND  MRS,  CAT  RECOGNIZE  EACH 
OTHER  IN  MARYLEBONE  GARDENS  —  AND  HOW  THE  COUNT 
DRIVES   HER   HOME   IN   HIS   CARRIAGE. 

ABOUT  a  month  after  the  touching  conversation  above  related, 
there  was  given,  at  Marylebone  Gardens,  a  grand  concert  and 
entertainment,  at  which  the  celebrated  Madame  Amdnaide,  a  dancer 
of  the  theatre  at  Paris,  was  to  perform,  under  the  patronage  of  several 
English  and  foreign  noblemen  ;  among  whom  was  his  Excellency  the 
Bavarian  Envoy.  ^Madame  Am^naide  was,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the 
inaitresse  en  titre  of  the  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein,  who  had  her  a  great 
bargain  from  the  Duke  de  Rohan- Chabot  at  Paris. 

It  is  not'  our  purpose  to  make  a  great  and  learned  display  here, 
otherwise  the  costumes  of  the  company  assembled  at  this  fete  might 
afford  scope  for  at  least  half-a-dozen  pages  of  fine  writing  ;  r,nd  we 
might  give,  if  need  were,  specimens  of  the  very  songs  and  music  sung 
on  the  occasion.  Does  not  the  Burney  collection  of  music,  at  the 
British  Museum,  afford  one  an  ample  store  of  songs  from  which  to 
choose?  Are  there  not  the  memoirs  of  Colley  Gibber?  those  of 
?^Irs.  Clark,  the  daughter  of  Colley  ?  Is  there  not  Congreve,  and 
Farquhar — nay,  and  at  a  pinch,  the  "  Dramatic  Biography,"'  or  even 
the  spectator,  from  which  the  obser\-ant  genius  might  borrow  passages, 
and  construct  pretty  antiquarian  figments  ?  Leave  we  these  trifles  to 
meaner  souls  !  Our  business  is  not  with  the  breeches  and  periwigs, 
with  the  hoops  and  patches,  but  with  the  divine  hearts  of  men,  and 
the  passions  which  agitate  them.  What  need,  therefore,  have  we  to 
say  that  on  this  evening,  after  the  dancing,  the  music,  and  the  fire- 
works, Monsieur  de  Galgenstein  felt  the  strange  and  welcome  pangs 
of  appetite,  and  was  picking  a  cold  chicken,  along  with  some  other 
friends,  in  an  arbour — a  cold  chicken,  \vith  an  accompaniment  of  a 
bottle  of  champagne— when  he  was  led  to  remark  that  a  very  hand- 
some, plump  little  person,  in  a  gorgeous  stiff  damask  gown  and 
petticoat,  was  sauntering  up  and  down  the  walk  running  opposite  his 
supping-place,  and  bestowing  continual  glances  towards  his  Excel- 
lency. The  lady,  whoever  she  was,  was  in  a  mask,  such  as  ladies  of 
high  and  low  fashion  wore  at  pubhc  places  in  those  days,  and  had  a 
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m.ile  companion.  He  was  a  lad  of  only  seventeen,  marvellously  -weil 
dressed — indeed,  no  other  than  the  Count's  own  son,  Mr.  Thomas 
Billings  ;  who  had  at  length  received  from  his  mother  the  silver-hilted 
sword,  and  the  wig,  which  that  affectionate  parent  had  promised 
to  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  which  had  elapsed  since  the  interview 
that  has  been  described  in  the  former  chapter,  Mr.  Billings  had  several 
times  had  occasion  to  wait  on  his  father  ;  but  though  he  had,  according 
to  her  wishes,  frequently  alluded  to  the  existence  of  his  mother,  the 
Count  had  never  at  any  time  expressed  the  slightest  wish  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  that  lady ;  who,  if  she  had  seen  him,  had  only  seen 
him  by  stealth. 

The  fact  is,  that  after  Billings  had  related  to  her  the  particulars  of 
his  first  meeting  with  his  Excellency  ;  which  ended,  like  many  of  the 
latter  visits,  in  nothing  at  all ;  Mrs.  Hayes  had  found  some  pressing 
business,  which  continually  took  her  to  Whitehall,  and  had  been 
prowling  from  day  to  day  about  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein's  lodgings. 
Four  or  five  times  in  the  week,  as  his  Excellency  stepped  into  his 
coach,  he  might  have  remarked,  had  he  chosen,  a  woman  in  a  black 
hood,  who  was  looking  most  eagerly  into  his  eyes  :  but  those  eyes  had 
long  since  left  off  the  practice  of  observing ;  and  Madame  Catherine's 
visits  had  so  far  gone  for  nothing. 

On  this  night,  however,  inspired  by  gaiety  and  drink,  the  Count 
had  been  amazingly  stricken  by  the  gait  and  ogling  of  the  lady  in  the 
mask.  The  Reverend  O'Flaherty,  who  was  with  him,  and  had 
observed  the  figure  in  the  black  cloak,  recognized,  or  thought  he 
recognized,  her.  "  It  is  the  woman  who  dogs  your  Excellency  every 
day,"  said  he.  "  She  is  with  that  tailor  lad  who  loves  to  see  people 
hanged — your  Excellency's  son,  I  mean."  And  he  Vk^as  just  about  to 
warn  the  Count  of  a  conspiracy  evidently  made  against  him,  and  that 
the  son  had  brought,  most  likely,  the  mother  to  play  her  arts  upor 
him — he  was  just  about,  I  say,  to  show  to  the  Count  the  folly  and 
danger  of  renewing  an  old  liaison  with  a  woman  such  as  he  had 
described  Mrs.  Cat  to  be,  when  his  Excellency,  starting  up,  and  inter- 
rupting his  ghostly  adviser  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  sentence, 
said,  "  Egad,  I'Abbe,  you  are  right — it  is  my  son,  and  a  mighty  smart- 
looking  creature  with  him.  Hey  !  Mr.  What's-your-name — Tom,  you 
rogue,  don't  you  know  your  own  father  ? "  And  so  saying,  and  cocking 
his  beaver  on  one  side,  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein  strutted  jauntily  after 
Mr.  Billings  and  the  lady. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Count  had  formally  recognized 
his  son. 

"  Tom,  you  rogue,"  stopped  at  this,  and  the  Count  came  up.  He 
had  a  white  velvet  suit,  covered  over  with  stars  and  orders,  a  neat 
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modest  wig  and  ba^%  and  peach-coloured  silk-stockings  with  silver 
clasps.  The  lady  in  the  mask  gave  a  start  as  his  Excellency  came 
forward.  "  Law,  mother,  don't  squeege  so,"  said  Tom.  The  poor 
woman  was  trembling  in  every  limb  ;  but  she  had  presence  of  mind  to 
"squeege"  Tom  a  great  deal  harder  ;  and  the  latter  took  the  hint,  I 
suppose,  and  was  silent. 

The  splendid  Count  came  up.  Ye  gods,  how  his  embroidery  glittered 
in  the  lamps  !  What  a  royal  exhalation  of  musk  and  bergamot  came 
from  his  wig,  his  handkerchief,  and  his  grand  lace  ruffles  and  frills  !  A 
broad  yellow  riband  passed  across  his  breast,  and  ended  at  his  hip  in 
a  shining  diamond  cross — a  diamond  cross,  and  a  diamond  sword-hilt ! 
Was  anything  ever  seen  so  beautiful  ?  And  might  not  a  poor  woman 
tremble  when  such  a  noble  creature  drew  near  to  her,  and  deigned, 
from  the  height  of  his  rank  and  splendour,  to  look  down  upon  her } 
As  Jove  came  down  to  Semele  in  state,  in  his  habits  of  ceremony,  with 
all  the  grand  cordons  of  his  orders  blazing  about  his  imperial  person — 
thus  dazzling,  magnificent,  triumphant,  the  great  Galgenstein  descended 
towards  Mrs.  Catherine.  Her  cAeeks  glowed  red  hot  under  her  coy 
velvet  mask,  her  heart  thumped  against  the  whalebone  prison  of  her 
stays.  What  a  delicious  storm  of  vanity  was  raging  in  her  bosom  ! 
What  a  rush  of  long-pent  recollections  burst  forth  at  the  sound  of  that 
enchanting  voice  ! 

As  you  wind  up  a  hundred-guinea  chronometer  with  a  twopenny 
watch-key — as  by  means  of  a  dirty  wooden  plug  you  set  all  the  waters 
of  Versailles  a-raging,  and  splashing,  and  storming — in  like  manner, 
and  by  like  humble  agents,  were  Mrs.  Catherine's  tumultuous  passions 
set  going.  The  Count,  we  have  said,  slipped  up  to  his  son,  and  merely 
saying,  "How  do,  Tom  .^"  cut  the  young  gentleman  altogether,  and 
passing  round  to  the  lady's  side,  said,  "  Madam,  'tis  a  charming  evening 
— egad  it  is  !  "  She  almost  fainted  :  it  was  the  old  voice.  There  he 
was,  after  seventeen  years,  once  more  at  her  side  ! 

Now  I  know  what  I  could  have  done.  I  can  turn  out  a  quotation 
from  Sophocles  (by  looking  to  the  index)  as  well  as  another  :  I  can 
throw  off  a  bit  of  fine  writing  too,  with  passion,  similes,  and  a  moral  at 
the  end.  What,  pray,  is  the  last  paragraph  but  one  but  the  very  finest 
writing  ?  Suppose,  for  example,  I  had  made  Maximilian,  as  he  stood 
by  the  side  of  Catherine,  look  up  towards  the  clouds,  and  exclaim,  in 
the  words  of  the  voluptuous  Cornelius  Nepos — 

'Afraof  vvp'iKai 

^poatpav  fii'crii'  (vayifroi,   k.  t.  \. 

Or  suppose,  again,  I  had  said,  in  a  style  still  more  popular  :--The 
Count  advanced  towards  the  maiden.     They  both  were  mute  for  a 
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while  ;  and  only  the  beating  of  her  heart  interrupted  that  thriUing  and 
passionate  silence.  Ah,  what  years  of  buried  joys  and  fears,  hopes  and 
disappointments,  arose  from  their  graves  in  the  far  past,  and  in  those 
brief  moments  flitted  before  the  united  ones  !  How  sad  was  that 
delicious  retrospect,  and  oh,  how  sweet !  The  tears  that  rolled  down 
the  cheek  of  each  were  bubbles  from  the  choked  and  moss-grown  wells 
of  youth  ;  the  sigh  that  heaved  each  bosom  had  some  lurking  odours 
in  it — memories  of  the  fragrance  of  boyhood,  echoes  of  the  hymns  ot 
the  young  heart !  Thus  is  it  ever — for  these  blessed  recollections 
the  soul  always  has  a  place  ;  and  while  crime  perishes,  and  sorrow 
is  forgotten,  the  beautiful  alone  is  eternal. 

"  O  golden  legends,  written  in  the  skies  ! "  mused  De  Galgenstein, 
"  ye  shine  as  ye  did  in  the  olden  days  !  IVe  change,  but  ye  speak 
ever  the  same  language.  Gazing  in  your  abysmal  depths,  the  feeble 
ratioci " 


There,  now,  are  six  columns  *  of  the  best  writing  to  be  found  in  this 
or  any  other  book.  Galgenstein  has  quoted  Euripides  thrice,  Plato 
once,  Lycophron  nine  times,  besides  extracts  from  the  Latin  syntax 
and  the  minor  Greek  poets.  Catherine's  passionate  embreathings  are  of 
the  most  fashionable  order  ;  and  I  call  upon  the  ingenious  critic  of 

the  X newspaper  to  say  whether  they  do  not  possess  the  real 

impress  of  the  giants  of  the  olden  time — the  real  Platonic  smack,  in  a 
word.''  Not  that  I  want  in  the  least  to  show  off;  but  it  is  as  well, 
every  now  and  then,  to  show  the  public  what  one  can  do. 

Instead,  however,  of  all  this  rant  and  nonsense,  how  much  finer  is 
the  speech  that  the  Count  really  did  make .''  "  It  is  a  very  fine  evening 
— egad  it  is!"  The  "egad"  did  the  whole  business:  Mrs.  Cat  was 
as  much  in  love  with  him  now  as  ever  she  had  been ;  and,  gathering 
up  all  her  energies,  she  said,  "  It  is  dreadful  hot  too,  I  think  ; "  and 
with  this  she  made  a  curtsey. 

"  Stifling,  split  me  !  "  added  his  Excellency.  "  What  do  you  say, 
madam,  to  a  rest  in  an  arbour,  and  a  drink  of  something  cool  ? " 

"  Sir  !  "  said  the  lady,  drawing  back. 

"  Oh,  a  drink — a  drink  by  all  means,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Billings,  who 

*  There  were  six  columns,  as  mentioned  by  the  accurate  Mr.  Solomons  ; 
but  we  have  withdrawn  two  pages  and  three-quarters,  because,  although  our 
correspondent  has  been  excessively  eloquent,  according  to  custom,  we  were 
ajixious  to  come  to  the  facts  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Solomons,  by  sending  to  our  office,  may  have  tlie  cancelled  passag»?s. 
— O.  Y. 
II.  8 
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was  troubled  with  a  perpetual  thirst.     "  Come,  mo ,  Mrs.  Jones,  I 

mean  :  you're  fond  of  a  glass  of  cold  punch,  you  loiow  ;  and  the  rum 
here  is  prime,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  lady  in  the  mask  consented  with  some  difficulty  to  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Billings,  and  was  led  by  the  two  gentlemen  into  an  arbour,  where 
she  was  seated  between  them ;  and  some  wax-candles  being  lighted, 
punch  was  brought. 

She  drank  one  or  two  glasses  very  eagerly,  and  so  did  her  two 
companions  ;  although  it  was  evident  to  see,  from  the  flushed  looks 
of  both  of  them,  that  they  had  little  need  of  any  such  stimulus.  The 
Count,  in  the  midst  of  his  champagne,  it  must  be  said,  had  been 
amazingly  stricken  and  scandalized  by  the  appearance  of  such  a  youth 
as  Billings  in  a  public  place,  with  a  lady  under  his  arm.  He  was,  the 
reader  will  therefore  understand,  in  the  moral  stage  of  liquor ;  and 
when  he  issued  out,  it  was  not  merely  with  the  intention  of  examining 
Mr.  Billings's  female  companion,  but  of  administering  to  him  some 
sound  correction  for  venturing,  at  his  early  period  of  life,  to  form  any 
such  acquaintances.  On  joining  Billings,  his  Excellency's  first  step 
was  naturally  to  examine  the  lady.  After  they  had  been  sitting  for  a 
while  over  their  punch,  he  bethought  him  of  his  original  purpose,  and 
began  to  address  a  number  of  moral  remarks  to  his  son. 

We  have  already  given  some  specimens  of  Monsieur  de  Galgen- 
stein's  sober  conversation  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessarj'  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  any  further  reports  of  his  speeches.  They  were  intolerably 
stupid  and  dull ;  as  egotistical  as  his  morning  lecture  had  been,  and  a 
hundred  times  more  rambling  and  prosy.  If  Cat  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  her  sober  senses,  she  would  have  seen  in  five  minutes 
that  her  ancient  lover  was  a  ninny,  and  have  left  him  with  scorn  ;  but 
she  was  under  the  charm  of  old  recollections,  and  the  sound  of  that 
silly  voice  was  to  her  magical.  As  for  ]Mr.  Billings,  he  allowed  his 
Excellency  to  continue  his  prattle  ;  only  frowning,  yawning,  cursing 
occasionally,  but  drinking  continually. 

So  the  Count  descanted  at  length  upon  the  enormity  of  young 
Billings's  early  liaisons;  and  then  he  told  his  own,  in  the  year  four, 
with  a  burgomaster's  daughter  at  Ratisbon,  when  he  was  in  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria's  service — then,  after  Blenheim,  when  he  had  come  over  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  a  physician's  wife  at  Bonn  poisoned 
herself  for  him,  &c.  &c.  ;  of  a  piece  with  the  story  of  the  canoness, 
which  has  been  recorded  before.  All  the  tales  were  true.  A  clever, 
ugly  man  every  now  and  then  is  successful  with  the  ladies  ;  but  a 
handsome  fool  is  irresistible.  Mrs.  Cat  listened  and  listened.  Good 
heavens!  she  had  heard  all  these  tales  before,  and  recollected  the 
place  and  the  time — how  she  was  hemming  a  handkerchief  for  Max  ; 
who  came  round  and  kissed  her,  vowing  that  the  physician's  wife  was 
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aolliing  compared  to  her — how  he  was  tired,  and  lying  on  the  sofa, 
just  come  home  from  shooting.  How  handsome  he  looked  !  Cat 
tliought  he  was  only  the  handsomer  now  ;  and  looked  more  grave  and 
thoughtful,  the  dear  fellow  ! 

The  garden  was  filled  with  a  vast  deal  of  company  of  all  kinds,  and 
parties  were  passing  every  moment  before  the  arbour  where  our  trio 
sat.  About  half-an-hour  after  his  Excellency  had  quitted  his  own  box 
and  party,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Flaherty  came  discreetly  round,  to  examine 
the  proceedings  of  his  diplomatical  chef.  The  lady  in  the  mask  was 
listening  with  all  her  might ;  Mr.  Billings  was  drawing  figures  on  the 
table  with  punch ;  and  the  Count  talking  incessantly.  The  Father 
Confessor  listened  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  with  something  resembling 
an  oath,  walked  away  to  the  entry  of  the  gardens,  where  his  Excel- 
lency's gilt  coach,  with  three  footmen,  was  waiting  to  carry  him  back 
to  London.  "  Get  me  a  chair,  Joseph,"  said  his  Reverence,  who  in- 
finitely preferred  a  seat  gratis  in  the  coach.  "  That  fool,"  muttered  he, 
"  will  not  move  for  this  hour."  The  reverend  gentleman  knew  that, 
when  the  Count  was  on  the  subject  of  the  physician's  wife,  his  discourses 
were  intolerably  long  ;  and  took  upon  himself,  therefore,  to  disappear, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  Count's  party  ;  who  procured  other  convey- 
ances, and  returned  to  their  homes. 

After  this  quiet  shadow  had  passed  before  the  Count's  box,  many 
groups  of  persons  passed  and  repassed ;  and  among  them  was  no 
other  than  Mrs.  Polly  Briggs,  to  whom  we  have  been  already  intro- 
duced. Mrs.  Polly  was  in  company  with  one  or  two  other  ladies,  and 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  with  large  shoulders  and  calves? 
a  fierce  cock  to  his  hat,  and  a  shabby  genteel  air.  His  name  was 
Mr.  Moffat,  and  his  present  occupation  was  that  of  door-keeper  at  a 
gambling-house  in  Covent  Garden  ;  where,  though  he  saw  many 
thousands  pass  daily  under  his  eyes,  his  own  salary  amounted  to  no 
more  than  four-and-sixpence  weekly,  —  a  sam  quite  insufficient  to 
maintain  him  in  the  rank  which  he  held. 

Mr.  Moffat,  had,  however,  received  some  funds — amounting,  indeed, 
to  a  matter  of  twelve  guineas — within  the  last  month,  and  was  treating 
Mrs.  Briggs  very  generously  to  the  concert.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say 
that  every  one  of  the  twelve  guineas  had  come  out  of  Mrs.  Polly's 
own  pocket :  who,  in  return,  had  received  them  from  Mr.  Billings. 
And  as  the  reader  may  remember  that,  on  the  day  of  Tommy's  first 
interview  with  his  father,  he  had  previously  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Briggs, 
having  under  his  arm  a  pair  of  breeches,  which  Mrs.  Briggs  coveted 
— he  should  now  be  informed  that  she  desired  these  breeches,  not  for 
pincushions,  but  for  Mr.  Moffat,  who  had  long  been  in  want  of  a  pair. 

Having  thus  episodically  narrated  Mr.  Moffat's  history,  let  us  state 
that  he,  his  lady,  and  their  friends,  passed  before  the  Count's  arbour, 
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joining  in  a  melodious  chorus  to  a  song  which  one  of  the  society,  an 
actor  of  Betterton's,  was  singing  : — 

"  'Tis  my  will,  when  I'm  dead,  that  no  tear  shall  be  shed. 
No  '  Hie  jacet '  be  graved  on  my  stone  ; 
But  pour  o'er  my  ashes  a  bottle  of  red, 
And  say  a  good  fellow  is  gone, 

My  brave  boys ! 
And  say  a  good  fellow  is  gone. " 

"My  brave  boys"  was  given  with  vast  emphasis  by  the  party, 
Mr.  Moffat  growling  it  in  a  rich  bass,  and  Mrs.  Briggs  in  a  soaring 
treble.  As  to  the  notes,  when  quavering  up  to  the  skies,  they  excited 
various  emotions  among  the  people  in  the  gardens.  "  Silence  them 
blackguards  ! "  shouted  a  barber,  who  was  taking  a  pint  of  small  beer 
along  with  his  lady.  "  Stop  that  there  infernal  screeching  i "  said  a 
couple  of  ladies,  who  were  sipping  ratafia  in  company  with  two  pretty 
fellows. 

"  Dang  it,  it's  Polly  ! "  said  Mr.  Tom  Billings,  bolting  out  of  the 
box,  and  rushing  towards  the  sweet-voiced  Mrs.  Briggs.  When  he 
reached  her,  which  he  did  quickly,  and  made  his  arrival  known  by 
tipping  I\Irs.  Briggs  slightly  on  the  waist,  and  suddenly  bouncing 
down  before  her  and  her  friend,  both  of  the  latter  drew  back  somewhat 
startled. 

"  Law,  Mr.  Billings  ! "  says  Mrs.  Polly,  rather  coolly,  "  is  it  you  } 
Who  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?  " 

"Who's  this  here  young  feller?  "says  towering  Mr.  Moffat,  with 
his  bass  voice. 

"  It's  Mr.  Billings,  cousin,  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Polly, 
beseechingly. 

"  Oh,  cousin,  if  it's  a  friend  of  yours,  he  should  know  better  how 
to  conduct  himself,  that's  all.  Har  you  a  dancing-master,  young 
feller,  that  you  cut  them  there  capers  before  gentlemen  .? "  growled 
Mr.  Aloffat ;  who  hated  Mr.  Billings,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he 
lived  upon  him. 

"  Dancing-master  be  hanged  ! "  said  Mr.  Billings,  wjth  becoming 
spirit :  "  if  you  call  me  dancing-master,  I'll  pull  your  nose." 

"  What  ! "  roared  Mr.  Moffat :  "  pull  my  nose  .?  My  nose  !  I'll  tell 
you  what,  my  lad,  if  you  durst  move  me,  I'll  cut  your  throat,  curse  me  !" 

"  Oh,  Moffy — cousin,  I  mean — 'tis  a  shame  to  treat  the  poor  boy 
so.  Go  away,  Tommy  ;  do  go  away  ;  my  cousin's  in  liquor,"  whim- 
pered Madam  Briggs,  who  really  thought  that  the  great  door-keeper 
vvould  put  his  threat  into  execution. 

"  Tommy  !  "  said  Mr.  Moffat,  frowning  horribly  ;  "  Tommy  to  me 
too  ?     Dog,  get  out  of  my  ssss '*  si^ht  was  the  word  which  Mr. 
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Moffat  intended  to  utter  ;  but  he  was  interrupted  ;  for,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  friends  and  himself,  Mr.  Billings  did  actually  make  a 
spring  at  the  monster's  nose,  and  caught  it  so  firmly  that  the  latter 
could  not  finish  his  sentence. 

The  operation  was  performed  with  amazing  celerity  ;  and,  having 
concluded  it,  Mr.  Billings  sprung  back,  and  whisked  from  out  its 
sheath  that  new  silver-hilted  sword  which  his  mamma  had  given  him. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  with  a  fierce  kind  of  calmness,  '•'  now  for  the  throat- 
cutting,  cousin  :  I'm  your  man  !" 

How  the  brawl  might  have  ended,  no  one  can  say,  had  the  two 
gentlemen  actually  crossed  swords  ;  but  Mrs.  Polly,  with  a  wonderful 
presence  of  mind,  restored  peace  by  exclaiming,  "  Hush,  hush  !  the 
beaks,  the  beaks  !  "  Upon  which,  with  one  common  instinct,  the  whole 
party  made  a  rush  for  the  garden  gates,  and  disappeared  into  the  fields. 
Mrs.  Briggs  knew  her  company  :  there  was  something  in  the  very  name 
of  a  constable  which  sent  them  all  a-flying. 

After  running  a  reasonable  time,  Mr.  Billings  stopped.  But  the 
great  Moffat  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  Polly  Briggs  had  likewise 
vanished.  Then  Tom  bethought  him  that  he  would  go  back  to  his 
mother ;  but,  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  gardens,  was  refused  admittance, 
as  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  his  pocket.  "  I've  left,"  says  Tommy) 
giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  gentleman,  "  some  friends  in  the  gardens. 
I'm  with  his  Excellency  the  Bavarian  henvy." 

"  Then  you  had  better  go  away  with  him,"  said  the  gate  people. 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  left  him  there,  in  the  grand  circle,  with  a 
lady  ;  and,  what's  more,  in  the  dark  walk,  I  have  left  a  silver-hilted 
sword." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  I'll  go  and  tell  him,  then,"  cried  one  of  the  porters. 
"  if  you  will  wait." 

Mr.  Billings  seated  himself  on  a  post  near  the  gate,  and  there 
consented  to  remain  until  the  return  of  his  messenger.  The  latter  went 
straight  to  the  dark  walk,  and  found  the  sword,  sure  enough.  But, 
instead  of  returning  it  to  its  owner,  this  discourteous  knight  broke  the 
trenchant  blade  at  the  hilt ;  and  flinging  the  steel  away,  pocketed  the 
baser  silver  metal,  and  lurked  off  by  the  private  door  consecrated  to 
the  waiters  and  fiddlers. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Billings  waited  and  waited.  And  what  was 
the  conversation  of  his  worthy  parents  inside  the  garden .'  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  one  of  the  waiters  declared  that  he  had  served  the  great 
foreign  Count  with  two  bowls  of  rack-punch,  and  some  biscuits,  in 
No.  3  :  that  in  the  box  with  him  were  first  a  young  gentleman,  who 
went  away,  and  a  lady,  splendidly  dressed  and  masked  :  that  when  the 
lady  and  his  lordship  were  alone,  she  edged  away  to  the  further  end  of 
the  table,  and  they  had  much  talk  :    that  at  last,  when  his  Grace  had 
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pressed  her  very'  much,  she  took  off  her  mask  and  said,  "  Don't  you 
know  me  now,  Max  ?"  that  he  cried  out,  "  My  own  Catherine,  thou  art 
more  beautiful  than  ever  !  "  and  wanted  to  kneel  down  and  vow  eternal 
love  to  her  ;  but  she  begged  him  not  to  do  so  in  a  place  where  all  the 
world  would  see :  that  then  his  Highness  paid,  and  they  left  the 
gardens,  the  lady  putting  on  her  mask  again. 

When  they  issued  from  the  gardens,  "  Ho  !  Joseph  La  Rose,  my 
coach  ! "  shouted  his  Excellency,  in  rather  a  husky  voice  ;  and  the 
men  who  had  been  waiting  came  up  with  the  carriage.  A  young 
gentleman,  who  was  dozing  on  one  of  the  posts  at  the  entr)',  woke  up 
suddenly  at  the  blaze  of  the  torches  and  the  noise  of  the  footmen.  The 
Count  gave  his  arm  to  the  lady  in  the  mask,  who  slipped  in  ;  and  he 
was  whispering  La  Rose,  when  the  lad  who  had  been  sleeping  hit  his 
Excellency  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  I  say.  Count,  you  can  give  me 
a.  cast  home  too,"  and  jumped  into  the  coach. 

When  Catherine  saw  her  son,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and 
kissed  him  with  a  burst  of  hysterical  tears  ;  of  which  Mr.  Billings  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning.  The  Count  joined  them,  looking 
not  a  little  disconcerted  ;  and  the  pair  were  landed  at  their  own  door, 
Vvhere  stood  Mr.  Hayes  in  his  nightcap,  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
astounded  at  the  splendour  of  the  equipage  in  which  his  wife  returned 
to  him. 


(    "9    ) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  SOME  DOMESTIC  QUARRELS,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENCE    THEREOF. 

AN  ingenious  magazine-writer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Brock 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  compared  the  latter  gentleman's 
oonduct  in  battle,  when  he 

"  In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed. 
To  fainting  squadrons  lent  the  timely  aid  ; 
Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage, 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage  " 

Mr.  Joseph  Addison,  I  say,  compared  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  an 
angel,  who  is  sent  by  Divine  command  to  chastise  a  guilty  people — 

"  And  pleased  his  Master's  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm." 

The  four  first  of  these  novel  lines  touch  off  the  Duke's  disposition  and 
genius  to  a  tittle.  He  had  a  love  for  such  scenes  of  strife  :  in  the 
midst  of  them  his  spirit  rose  calm  and  supreme,  soaring  (like  an 
angel  or  not,  but  anyway  the  compliment  is  a  very  pretty  one)  on 
the  battle-clouds  majestic,  and  causing  to  ebb  or  to  flow  the  mighty 
tide  of  war. 

But  as  this  famous  simile  might  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  a  bad 
angel  as  to  a  good  one,  it  may  in  like  manner  be  employed  to  illustrate 
small  quarrels  as  well  as  great — a  little  family  squabble,  in  which  two 
or  three  people  are  engaged,  as  well  as  a  vast  national  dispute,  argued 
on  each  side  by  the  roaring  throats  of  five  hundred  angry  cannon.  The 
poet  means,  in  fact,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  an  immense 
genius  for  mischief 

Our  friend  Brock,  or  Wood  (whose  actions  we  love  to  illustrate  by 
the  very  handsomest  similes),  possessed  this  genius  in  common  with 
his  Grace  ;  and  was  never  so  happy,  or  seen  to  so  much  advantage,  as 
when  he  was  employed  in  setting  people  by  the  ears.  His  spirits, 
usually  dull,  then  rose  into  the  utmost  gaiety  and  good-humour.  When 
the  doubtful  battle  flagged,  he  by  his  art  would  instantly  restore  it. 
When,  for  instance,  Tom's  repulsed  battalions  of  rhetoric  fled  from  his 
mamma's  fire,  a  few  words  of  apt  sneer  or  encouragement  on  Wood's 
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part  would  bring  the  fight  round  again  ;  or  when  Mr,  Hayes's  fainting 
squadrons  of  abuse  broke  upon  the  stubborn  squares  of  Tom's  bristling 
obstinacy,  it  was  Wood's  delight  to  rally  the  former,  and  bring  him 
once  more  to  the  charge.  A  great  share  had  this  man  in  making 
those  bad  people  worse.  Many  fierce  words  and  bad  passions,  many 
falsehoods  and  knaveries  on  Tom's  part,  much  bitterness,  scorn,  and 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Hayes  and  Catherine,  might  be  attributed  to 
this  hoary  old  tempter,  whose  joy  and  occupation  it  was  to  raise  and 
direct  the  domestic  storms  and  w  hirlwinda  of  tlie  family  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  And  do  not  let  us  be  accused  of  an  undue  propensity 
to  use  sounding  worv.ls,  because  we  compare  three  scoundrels  in  the 
Tyburn  Road  to  so  many  armies,  and  Mr.  Wood  to  a  mighty  field- 
marshal.  My  dear  sir,  when  you  have  well  studied  the  world — how 
supremely  great  the  meanest  thing  in  this  world  is,  and  how  infinitely 
mean  the  greatest — I  am  mistaken  if  you  do  not  make  a  strange  and 
proper  jumble  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  lofty  and  the  low. 
I  have  looked  at  the  world,  for  my  part,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  know  not  which  is  which. 

Well,  then,  on  the  night  when  Mrs.  Hayes,  as  recorded  by  us,  had 
been  to  the  Marylebone  Gardens,  Mr.  Wood  had  found  the  sincerest 
enjoyment  in  plying  her  husband  with  drink  ;  so  that,  when  Catherine 
arrived  at  home,  Mr.  Hayes  came  forward  to  meet  her  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  he  was  not  only  surly  but  drunk.  Tom  stepped  out 
of  the  coach  first ;  and  Hayes  asked  him,  with  an  oath,  where  he  had 
been  ?  The  oath  Mr.  Billings  sternly  flung  back  again  (with  another 
in  its  company),  and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  give  his  stepfather 
any  sort  of  answer  to  his  query. 

"  The  old  man  is  drunk,  mother,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Hayes,  as  he 
handed  that  lady  out  of  the  coach  (before  leaving  which  she  had  to 
withdraw  her  hand  rather  violently  from  the  grasp  of  the  Count,  who 
was  inside).  Hayes  instantly  showed  the  correctness  of  his  surmise 
by  slamming  the  door  courageously  in  Tom's  face  when  he  attempted 
to  enter  the  house  with  his  mother.  And  when  Mrs.  Catherine 
remonstrated,  according  to  her  wont,  in  a  very  angry  and  supercilious 
tone,  Mr.  Hayes  replied  with  equal  haughtiness,  and  a  regular  quarrel 
ensued. 

People  were  accustomed  in  those  days  to  use  much  more  simple 
and  expressive  terms  of  language  than  are  now  thought  polite  ;  and 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  giv-e,  in  this  present  year  1S40,  the  e.xact 
words  of  reproach  which  passed  between  Hayes  and  his  wife  in  1726. 
Mr.  Wood  sat  near,  laughing  his  sides  out.  Mr.  Hayes  swore  that 
his  wife  should  not  go  abroad  to  tea-gardens  in  search  of  vile  Popish 
noblemen  ;  to  which  Mrs.  Hayes  replied,  that  Mr.  Hayes  was  a  pitiful, 
lying,  sneaking  cur,  and  that  she  would  go  where  she  pleased.     Mr. 
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Hayes  rejoined,  that  if  she  said  much  more  he  would  take  a  stick  to  her, 
Mr.  Wood  whispered,  "  And  serve  her  right."  Mrs.  Hayes  thereupon 
swore  she  had  stood  his  cowardly  blows  once  or  twice  before,  but  that 
if  ever  he  did  so  again,  as  sure  as  she  was  born,  she  would  stab  him. 
Mr.  Wood  said,  "  Curse  me,  but  I  like  her  spirit." 

Mr.  Hayes  took  another  line  of  argument,  and  said,  "  The  neigh- 
bours would  talk,  madam." 

"  Ay,  that  they  will,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Wood. 

"  Then  let  them,"  said  Catherine.  "  What  do  we  care  about  the 
neighbours.''  Didn't  the  neighbours  talk  when  you  sent  Widow 
Wilkins  to  gaol  ?  Didn't  the  neighbours  talk  when  you  levied  on  poor 
old  Thomson  ?     You  didn't  mind  then,  Mr.  Hayes." 

'•  Business,  ma'am,  is  business  ;  and  if  I  did  distrain  on  Thomson, 
and  lock  up  Wilkins,  I  think  you  knew  about  it  as  much  as  I." 

"'  I'faith,  I  belie\'e  you're  a  pair,"  said  Mr.  Wood. 

"  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  tongue  to  yourself.  Your  opinion  isn't  asked 
anyhow — no,  nor  your  company  wanted  neither,"  cried  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine, with  proper  spirit. 

At  which  remark  Mr.  Wood  only  whistled. 

"  I  have  asked  this  here  gentleman  to  pass  this  evening  along 
with  me.     We've  been  drinking  together,  ma'am." 

"  That  we  have,"  said  Mr.  Wood,  looking  at  Mrs.  Cat  with  the 
most  perfect  good-humour. 

"  I  say,  ma'am,  that  we've  been  a-drinking  together  ;  and  when 
we've  been  a-drinking  together,  I  say  that  a  man  is  my  friend.  Dr. 
Wood  is  my  friend,  madam — the  Re\^  Dr.  Wood.  We've  passed 
the  evening  in  company,  talking  about  politics,  madam — politics  and 
riddle-iddle-igion.  We've  not  been  fxaunting  in  tea-gardens,  and  ogling 
the  men." 

"  It's  a  lie  ! "  shrieked  Mrs.  Hayes.  "  I  went  with  Tom — you  know 
I  did  :  the  boy  wouldn't  let  me  rest  till  I  promised  to  go." 

"  Hang  him,  I  hate  him,"  said  Mr.  Hayes  :  "  he's  always  in 
my  way." 

"  He's  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  and  the  only  being  I 
care  a  pin  for,"  said  Catherine. 

"  He's  an  impudent,  idle,  good-for-nothing  scoundrel,  and  I  hope 
to  see  him  hanged!"  shouted  Mr.  Hayes.  "And  pray,  madam, 
whose  carriage  was  that  as  you  came  home  in  ?  I  warrant  you  paid 
something  for  the  ride — Ha,  ha  !  " 

"  Another  lie  ! "  screamed  Cat,  and  clutched  hold  of  a  supper-knife. 
"  Say  it  again,  John  Hayes,  and  by ,  I'll  do  for  you," 

"  Do  for  me?  Hang  me,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  flourishing  a  stick,  and 
perfectly  pot-valiant, "  do  you  think  I  care  for  a  bastard  and  a ?" 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  the  woman  ran  at  him  like  a 
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savage,  knife  in  hand.  He  bounded  back,  flinging  his  arms  about 
■wildly,  and  struck  her  with  his  staff  sharply  across  the  forehead.  The 
woman  went  down  instantly.  A  lilcky  blow  was  it  for  Hayes  and  her  : 
it  saved  him  from  death,  perhaps,  and  her  from  murder. 

AH  this  scene — a  very  important  one  of  our  drama — might  have 
been  described  at  much  greater  length  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  author  has 
a  natural  horror  of  dwelling  too  long  upon  such  hideous  spectacles  : 
nor  would  the  reader  be  much  edified  by  a  full  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  what  took  place.  The  quarrel,  however,  though  not  more 
violent  than  many  that  had  previously  taken  place  between  Hayes 
and  his  wife,  was  about  to  cause  vast  changes  in  the  condition  of  this 
unhappy  pair. 

Hayes  was  at  the  first  moment  of  his  victorj'  very  much  alarmed  ; 
he  feared  that  he  had  killed  the  woman  ;  and  Wood  started  up  rather 
anxiously  too  with  the  same  fancy.  But  she  soon  began  to  recover. 
Water  was  brought  ;  her  head  was  raised  and  bound  up  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  Mrs.  Catherine  gave  vent  to  a  copious  fit  of  tears,  which 
relieved  her  somewhat.  These  did  not  affect  Hayes  much— they 
rather  pleased  him,  for  he  saw  he  had  got  the  better ;  and  although 
Cat  fiercely  turned  upon  him  when  he  made  some  small  attempt 
towards  reconciliation,  he  did  not  heed  her  anger,  but  smiled  and 
winked  in  a  self-satisfied  way  at  Wood.  The  coward  was  quite 
proud  of  his  victory  ;  and  finding  Catherine  asleep  or  apparently  so, 
when  he  followed  her  to  bed,  speedily  gave  himself  up  to  slumber  too, 
and  had  some  pleasant  dreams  to  his  portion. 

Mr.  Wood  also  went  sniggering  and  happy  upstairs  to  his  chamber. 
The  quarrel  had  been  a  real  treat  to  him ;  it  excited  the  old  man — 
tickled  him  into  good-humour ;  and  he  promised  himself  a  rare  con- 
tinuation of  the  fun  when  Tom  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  dispute.  As  for  his  Excellency  the  Count,  the  ride 
from  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  a  tender  squeeze  of  the  hand  which 
Catherine  permitted  to  him  on  parting,  had  so  inflamed  the  passions  of 
the  nobleman,  that  after  sleeping  for  nine  hours,  and  taking  his  choco- 
late as  usual  the  next  morning,  he  actually  delayed  to  read  the  news- 
paper, and  kept  waiting  a  toy-shop  lady  from  Cornhill  (with  the  sweetest 
bargain  of  mechlin  lace),  in  order  to  discourse  to  his  chaplain  on  the 
charms  of  Mrs.  Hayes. 

She,  poor  thing,  never  closed  her  lids,  except  when  she  would  have 
had  Mr.  Hayes  imagine  that  she  slumbered  ;  but  lay  beside  him, 
tossing  and  tumbling,  with  hot  eyes  wide  open,  and  heart  thumping, 
and  pulse  of  a  hundred  and  ten,  and  heard  the  heavy  hours  tolling  ; 
and  at  last  the  day  came  peering,  haggard,  through  the  window- 
curtains,  and  found  her  still  wakeful  and  wretched. 

Mrs.  Hayes  had  never  been,  as  we  have  seen,  especially  fond  of 
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her  lord  ;  but  now,  as  the  day  made  visible  to  her  the  sleeping  figure 
and  countenance  of  that  gentleman,  she  looked  at  him  with  a  contempt 
and  loathing  such  as  she  had  never  felt  even  in  all  the  years  of  her 
wedded  life.  Mr.  Hayes  was  snoring  profoundly  :  by  his  bedside,  on 
his  ledger,  stood  a  large  greasy  tin  candlestick,  containing  a  lank 
tallow-candle,  turned  down  in  the  shaft  ;  and  in  the  lower  part,  his 
keys,  purse,  and  tobacco-pipe  ;  his  feet  were  huddled  up  in  his  greasy 
threadbare  clothes  ;  his  head  and  half  his  sallow  face  muffled  up  in  a 
red  woollen  nightcap  ;  his  beard  was  of  several  days'  growth  ;  his 
mouth  was  wide  open,  and  he  was  snoring  profoundly  :  on  a  more 
despicable  little  creature  the  sun  never  shone.  And  to  this  sordid 
wretch  was  Catherine  united  for  ever.  What  a  pretty  rascal  history 
might  be  read  in  yonder  greasy  day-boob^  which  never  left  the  miser  ! 
— he  never  read  in  any  other.  Of  what  a  treasure  were  yonder  keys 
and  purse  the  keepers  !  not  a  shilling  they  guarded  but  was  picked 
from  the  pocket  of  necessity,  plundered  from  needy  wantonness,  or 
pitilessly  squeezed  from  starvation.  "A  fool,  a  miser,  and  a  coward! 
Why  was  I  bound  to  this  wretch  ? "  thought  Catherine :  "  I  who  am 
high-spirited  and  beautiful  (did  not  he  tell  me  so  T)  ;  I  who,  born  a 
beggar,  have  raised  myself  to  competence,  and  might  have  mounted — 
who  knows  whither  ? — if  cursed  Fortune  had  not  baulked  me  ! " 

As  Mrs.  Cat  did  not  utter  these  sentiments,  but  only  thought  them, 
we  have  a  right  to  clothe  her  thoughts  in  the  genteelest  possible  lan- 
guage ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  have  done  so.  If  the  reader 
examines  Mrs.  Hayes's  train  of  reasoning,  he  will  not,  we  should  think, 
fail  to  perceive  how  ingeniously  she  managed  to  fix  all  the  wrong  upon 
her  husband,  and  yet  to  twist  out  some  consolatory  arguments  for  her 
own  vanity.  This  perverse  argumentation  we  have  all  of  us,  no  doubt, 
employed  in  our  time.  How  often  have  we, — we  poets,  politicians, 
philosophers,  family-men, — found  charming  excuses  for  our  own  ras- 
calities in  the  monstrous  wickedness  of  the  world  about  us  ;  how  loudly 
have  we  abused  the  times  and  our  neighbours  !  All  this  devil's  logic 
did  Mrs.  Catherine,  lying  wakeful  in  her  bed  on  the  night  of  the  Mary- 
lebone  fete,  exert  in  gloomy  triumph. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  nothing  could  be  more  just 
than  Mrs.  Hayes's  sense  of  her  husband's  scoundrelism  and  mean- 
ness ;  for  if  we  have  not  proved  these  in  the  course  of  this  history,  we 
have  proved  nothing.  Mrs.  Cat  had  a  shrewd,  observing  mind  ;  and 
if  she  wanted  for  proofs  against  Hayes,  she  had  but  to  look  before 
and  about  her  to  find  them.  This  amiable  pair  were  lying  in  a  large 
walnut-bed,  with  faded  silk  furniture,  which  had  been  taken  from 
under  a  respectable  old  invalid  widow,  who  had  become  security  for 
a  prodigal  son  :  the  room  was  hung  round  with  an  antique  tapestry 
(representing  Rebecca  at  the  Well,  Bathsheba  Bathing,  Judith  and 
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Holofernes,  and  Otner  subjects  from  Holy  Writ),  which  had  been  man-y 
score  times  sold  for  fifty  pounds,  and  bought  back  by  Mr.  Hayes  for 
two,  in  those  accommodating  bargains  which  he  made  with  young 
gentlemen,  who  received  fifty  pounds  of  money  and  fifty  of  tapestry, 
in  consideration  of  their  hundred-pound  bills.  Against  this  tapestry, 
and  just  cutting  oft"  Holofernes's  head,  stood  an  enormous  ominous 
black  clock,  the  spoil  of  some  other  usurious  transaction.  Some 
chairs,  and  a  dismal  old  black  cabinet,  completed  the  furniture  of  this 
apartment :  it  wanted  but  a  ghost  to  render  its  gloom  complete. 

Mrs.  Hayes  sat  up  in  the  bed  sternly  regarding  her  husband.  There 
is,  be  sure,  a  strong  magnetic  influence  in  wakeful  eyes  so  examining 
a  sleeping  person  (do  not  you,  as  a  boy,  remember  waking  of  bright 
summer  mornings  and  finding  your  mother  looking  over  you  1  had  not 
the  gaze  of  her  tender  e\-es  stolen  into  your  senses  long  before  you 
woke,  and  cast  over  your  slumbering  spirit  a  sweet  spell  of  peace,  and 
love,  and  fresh-springing  joy  ?)  Some  such  influence  had  Catherine's 
looks  upon  her  husband  :  for,  as  he  slept  under  them,  the  man  began 
to  writhe  about  uneasily,  and  to  burrow  his  head  in  the  pillow,  and  to 
utter  quick,  strange  moans  and  cries,  such  as  have  often  jarred  one's 
ear  while  watching  at  the  bed  of  the  feverish  sleeper.  It  was  just 
upon  six,  and  presently  the  clock  began  to  utter  those  dismal  grinding 
sounds,  which  issue  from  clocks  at  such  periods,  and  which  sound  like 
the  death-rattle  of  the  departing  hour.  Then  the  bell  struck  the  knell 
of  it ;  and  with  this  Mr.  Hayes  awoke,  and  looked  up,  and  saw 
Catherine  gazing  at  him. 

Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant,  and  Catherine  turned  away,  burning 
red,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  been  caught  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 

A  kind  of  blank  terror  seized  upon  old  Hayes's  soul  :  a  horrible 
icy  fear,  and  presentiment  of  coming  evil ;  and  yet  the  woman  had 
but  looked  at  him.  He  thought  rapidly  over  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  night,  the  quarrel,  and  the  end  of  it.  He  had  often  struck  her 
before  when  angry,  and  heaped  all  kinds  of  bitter  words  upon  her  ; 
but,  in  the  morning,  she  bore  no  malice,  and  the  previous  quarrel 
was  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  passed  over.  Why  should  the  last  night's 
dispute  not  have  the  same  end  ?  Hayes  calculated  all  this,  and  tried 
to  smile. 

"  I  hope  we're  friends.  Cat  ?"  said  he.  "  You  know  I  was  in  liquor 
last  night,  and  sadly  put  out  by  the  loss  of  that  fifty  pound.  They'll 
ruin  me,  dear — I  know  they  will." 

Mrs.  Hayes  did  not  answer. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  country  again,  dear,"  said  he,  in  his  most 
wheedling  way.  "  I've  a  mind,  do  you  know,  to  call  in  all  our  money  ? 
It's  vou  who've  made  e/ery  farthing  of  it,  that's  sure  ;  and  it's  a  matter 
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of  two  thousand  pound  by  this  time.  Suppose  we  go  into  Warwick- 
shire, Cat,  and  buy  a  farm,  and  hve  genteel.  Shouldn't  you  like  to  live 
a  lady  in  your  own  county  again .?  How  they'd  stare  at  Birmingham  ! 
hey,  Cat  ? " 

And  with  this  Mr.  Hayes  made  a  motion,  as  if  he  would  seize  his 
wife's  hand,  but  she  flung  his  back  again. 

"  Coward  !"  said  she,  "  you  want  liquor  to  give  you  courage,  and 
then  you've  only  heart  enough  to  strike  women." 

"  It  was  only  in  self-defence,  my  dear,"  said  Hayes,  whose  courage 
was  all  gone.     "  You  tried,  you  know,  to — to " 

"  To  stab  you  ;  and  I  wish  I  had  ! "  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  setting  her 
teeth,  and  glaring  at  him  like  a  demon  ;  and  so  saying  she  sprung 
out  of  bed.  There  was  a  great  stain  of  blood  on  her  pillow.  "  Look 
at  it,"  said  she.  "  That  blood's  of  your  shedding  ! "  and  at  this  Hayes 
fairly  began  to  weep,  so  utterly  downcast  and  frightened  was  the 
miserable  man.  The  wretch's  tears  only  inspired  his  wife  with  a  still 
greater  rage  and  loathing ;  she  cared  not  so  much  for  the  blow,  but 
she  hated  the  man  :  the  man  to  whom  she  was  tied  for  ever — for 
ever  !  The  bar  between  her  and  wealth,  happiness,  love,  rank  per- 
haps. "  If  I  were  free,"  thought  Mrs.  Hayes  (the  thought  had  been 
sitting  at  her  pillow  all  night,  and  whispering  ceaselessly  into  her  ear) 
— "  If  I  were  free.  Max  would  marry  me  :  I  know  he  would — he  said 
so  yesterday  ! " 

As  if  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  old  Wood  seemed  to  read  all  this 
woman's  thoughts  ;  for  he  said  that  day  with  a  sneer  that  he  would 
wager  she  was  thinking  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  be  a  Count's 
lady  than  a  poor  miser's  wife.  "  And  faith,"  said  he,  "  a  Count  and 
a  chariot-and-six  is  better  than  an  old  skinflint  with  a  cudgel."  And 
then  he  asked  her  if  her  head  was  better,  and  supposed  that  she  was 
used  to  beating,  and  cut  sundry  other  jokes,  which  made  the  poor 
wretch's  wounds  of  mind  and  body  feel  a  thousand  times  sorer. 

Tom,  too,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  dispute,  and  swore  his 
accustomed  vengeance  against  his  stepfather.  Such  feelings,  Wood, 
•with  a  dexterous  malice,  would  never  let  rest ;  it  was  his  joy,  at  first 
quite  a  disinterested  one,  to  goad  Catherine  and  to  frighten  Hayes  : 
though,  in  truth,  that  unfortunate  creature  had  no  occasion  for  incite- 
ments from  without  to  keep  up  the  dreadful  state  of  terror  and  depres- 
sion into  which  he  had  fallen. 

For,  from  the  morning  after  the  quarrel,  the  horrible  words  and 
looks  of  Catherine  never  left  Hayes's  memory  ;  but  a  cold  fear  followed 
him — a  dreadful  prescience.  He  strove  to  overcome  this  fate  as  a 
coward  would — to  kneel  to  it  for  compassion — to  coax  and  wheedle  it 
into  forgiveness.     He  was  slavishly  gentle  to  Catherine,  and  bore  her 
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fierce  taunts  with  mean  resignation.  He  trembled  before  young 
Billings,  who  was  now  established  in  the  house  (his  mother  said,  to 
protect  her  against  the  violence  of  her  husband),  and  suffered  his 
brutal  language  and  conduct  without  venturing  to  resist. 

The  young  man  and  his  mother  lorded  over  the  heuse  :  Hayes 
hardly  dared  to  speak  in  their  presence ;  seldom  sat  with  the  family 
except  at  meals  ;  but  slipped  away  to  his  chamber  (he  slept  apart  now 
from  his  wife)  or  passed  the  evening  at  the  public-house,  where  he  was 
constrained  to  drink — to  spend  some  of  his  beloved  sixpences  for  drink  ! 

And,  of  course,  the  neighbours  began  to  say,  "  John  Hayes  neglects 
his  wife."  "  He  tyrannizes  over  her,  and  beats  her."'  "  Always  at  the 
public-house,  leaving  an  honest  woman  alone  at  home  !  " 

The  unfortunate  wretch  did  not  hate  his  wife.  He  was  used  to  her 
— fond  of  her  as  much  as  he  could  be  fond — sighed  to  be  friends  with 
her  again — repeatedly  would  creep,  whimpering,  to  Wood's  room,  when 
the  latter  was  alone,  and  beg  him  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
They  were  reconciled,  as  much  as  ever  they  could  be.  The  woman 
looked  at  him,  thought  what  she  might  be  but  for  him,  and  scorned 
and  loathed  him  v/ith  a  feeling  that  almost  amounted  to  insanity. 
What  nights  she  lay  awake,  weeping  and  cursing  herself  and  him  ! 
His  humility  and  beseeching  looks  only  made  him  more  despicable 
and  hateful  to  her. 

If  Hayes  did  not  hate  the  mother,  however,  he  hated  the  boy — 
hated  and  feared  him  dreadfully.  He  would  have  poisoned  him  if  he 
had  had  the  courage ;  but  he  dared  not :  he  dared  not  even  look  at 
him  as  he  sat  there,  the  master  of  the  house,  in  insolent  triumph.  O 
God  !  how  the  lad's  brutal  laughter  rung  in  Hayes's  ears ;  and  how 
the  stare  of  his  fierce,  bold  black  eyes  pursued  him  !  Of  a  truth,  if 
Mr.  Wood  loved  mischief,  as  he  did,  honestly  and  purely  for  mischiefs 
sake,  he  had  enough  here.  There  was  mean  malice,  and  fierce  scorn, 
and  black  revenge,  and  sinful  desire,  boiling  up  in  the  hearts  of 
these  wretched  people,  enough  to  content  Mr.  Wood's  great  master 
himself. 

Hayes's  business,  as  we  have  said,  was  nominally  that  of  a 
carpenter  ;  but  since,  for  the  last  few  years,  he  had  added  to  it  that  of 
a  lender  of  money,  the  carpenter's  trade  had  been  neglected  altogether 
for  one  so  much  more  profitable.  Mrs.  Hayes  had  exerted  herself, 
with  much  benefit  to  her  husband,  in  his  usurious  business.  She  was 
a  resolute,  clear-sighted,  keen  woman,  that  did  not  love  money,  but 
loved  to  be  rich  and  push  her  way  in  the  world.  She  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  trade  now,  however,  and  told  her  husband  to 
manage  it  himself.  She  felt  that  she  was  separated  from  hira  for  ever, 
and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  consider  her  interests  as  connected 
with  his  own. 
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The  man  was  well  fitted  for  the  creeping  and  niggling  of  his 
dastardly  trade ;  and  gathered  his  moneys,  and  busied  himself  with 
his  lawyer,  and  acted  as  his  own  book-keeper  and  clerk,  not  without 
satisfaction.  His  wife's  speculations,  when  they  worked  in  concert, 
used  often  to  frighten  him.  He  never  sent  out  his  capital  without  a 
pang,  and  only  because  he  dared  not  question  her  superior  judgment 
and  will.  He  began  now  to  lend  no  more  :  he  could  not  let  the  money 
out  of  his  sight.  His  sole  pleasure  was  to  creep  up  into  his  room,  and 
count  and  recount  it.  When  Billings  came  into  the  house,  Hayes  had 
taken  a  room  next  to  that  of  Wood.  It  was  a  protection  to  him  ;  for 
Wood  would  often  rebuke  the  lad  for  using  Hayes  ill  :  and  both 
Cathenne  and  Tom  treated  the  old  man  with  deference. 

At  last — it  was  after  he  had  collected  a  good  deal  of  his  money — 
Hayes  began  to  reason  with  himself,  "  Why  should  I  stay  ? — stay  to  be 
insulted  by  that  boy,  or  murdered  by  him  ?  He  is  ready  for  any 
crime."  He  determined  to  fly.  He  would  send  Catherine  money 
every  year.  No — she  had  the  furniture  ;  let  her  let  lodgings — that 
would  support  her.  He  would  go,  and  live  away,  abroad  in  some 
cheap  place — away  from  that  boy  and  his  horrible  threats.  The  idea 
of  freedom  was  agreeable  to  the  poor  wretch  ;  and  he  began  to  wind 
up  his  affairs  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

Hayes  would  now  allow  no  one  to  make  his  bed  or  enter  his  room  , 
and  Wood  could  hear  him  through  the  panels  fidgeting  perpetually  to 
and  fro,  opening  and  shutting  of  chests,  and  clinking  of  coin.  At  the 
least  sound  he  would  start  up,  and  would  go  to  Billings's  door  and 
listen.  Wood  used  to  hear  him  creeping  through  the  passages,  and 
returning  stealthily  to  his  own  chamber. 

One  day  the  woman  and  her  son  had  been  angrily  taunting  him 
in  the  presence  of  a  neighbour.  The  neighbour  retired  soon  ;  and 
Hayes,  who  had  gone  with  him  to  the  door,  heard,  on  returning,  the 
voiae  of  Wood  in  the  parlour.  The  old  man  laughed  in  his  usual 
saturnine  way,  and  said,  "  Have  a  care,  Mrs.  Cat  ;  for  if  Hayes  were 
to  die  suddenly,  by  the  laws,  the  neighbours  would  accuse  thee  of  his 
death." 

Hayes  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  "  He  too  is  in  the  plot," 
thought  he.  "  They  are  all  leagued  against  me  :  they  will  kill  me  : 
they  are  only  biding  their  time."  Fear  seized  him,  and  he  thought  of 
flying  that  instant  and  leaving  all  ;  and  he  stole  into  his  room  and 
gathered  his  money  together.  But  only  a  half  of  it  was  there  :  in  a 
few  weeks  all  would  have  come  in.  He  had  not  the  heart  to  go.  But 
that  night  Wood  heard  Hayes  pause  at  his  door,  before  he  went  to 
listen  at  Mrs.  Catherine's.  "What  is  the  man  thinking  of-f"'  said 
Wood.  '•  He  is  gathering  his  money  together.  Has  he  a  hoard  yonder 
nnknown  to  us  all .'' " 
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Wood  thought  he  would  watch  him.  There  was  a  closet  between 
the  two  rooms  :  Wood  bored  a  hole  in  the  panel,  and  peeped  through. 
Hayes  had  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  four  or  five  little  bags,  before  him 
on  the  table.  One  of  these  he  opened,  and  placed,  one  by  one.  five- 
and-twenty  guineas  into  it.  Such  a  sum  had  been  due  that  day — • 
Catherine  spoke  of  it  only  in  the  morning  ;  for  the  debtor's  name  had 
by  chance  been  mentioned  in  the  conversation.  Hayes  commonly 
kept  but  a  few  guineas  in  the  house.  For  what  was  he  amassing  all 
these  ?  The  next  day,  Wood  asked  for  change  for  a  twenty-pound 
bill.  Hayes  said  he  had  but  three  guineas.  And  when  asked  by 
Catherine  where  the  money  was  that  was  paid  the  day  before,  said 
that  it  was  at  the  banker's.  "  The  man  is  going  to  fly,"  said  Wood  ; 
"  that  is  sure  :  if  he  does,  I  know  him — he  will  leave  his  wife  without  a 
shilling." 

He  watched  him  for  several  days  regularly  :  two  or  three  more 
bags  were  added  to  the  former  number.  "  They  are  pretty  things, 
guineas,"  thought  Wood,  "  and  tell  no  tales,  like  bank-bills."  And  he 
thought  over  the  days  when  he  and  Macshane  used  to  ride  abroad  in 
search  of  them. 

I  don't  know  what  thoughts  entered  into  i\Ir.  Wood's  brain  ;  but 
the  next  day,  after  seeing  young  Billings,  to  whom  he  actually 
made  a  present  of  a  guinea,  that  young  man,  in  conversing  with  his 
mother,  said,  "  Do  you  know,  mother,  that  if  you  were  free,  and 
married  the  Count,  I  should  be  a  lord  ?  It's  the  German  law,  Mr. 
Wood  says  :  and  you  know  he  was  in  them  countries  with  Marl- 
borough." 

"Ay,  that  he  would,"  said  Mr.  Wood,  "  in  Germany  :  but  Germany 
isn't  England  ;  and  it's  no  use  talking  of  such  things." 

"  Hush,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  quite  eagerly  ;  "  how  can  /marry 
the  Count  ?  Besides,  a'n't  I  married,  and  isn't  he  too  great  a  lord 
forme?" 

"  Too  great  a  lord  t — not  a  whit,  mother.  If  it  wasn't  for  Hayes,  I 
might  be  a  lord  now.  He  gave  me  five  guineas  only  last  week  ;  but 
curse  the  skinflint  who  never  will  part  with  a  shilling." 

"  It's  not  so  bad  as  his  striking  your  mother,  Tom.  I  had  my  stick 
up,  and  was  ready  to  fell  him  t'other  night,"  added  Mr.  Wood.  And 
herewith  he  smiled,  and  looked  steadily  in  Mrs.  Catherine's  face.  She 
dared  not  look  again  ;  but  she  felt  that  the  old  man  knew  a  secret  thai 
she  had  been  trying  to  hide  from  herself.  Fool !  he  knew  it ;  and 
Hayes  knew  it  dimly  :  and  never,  never,  since  that  day  of  the  gala, 
had  it  left  her,  sleeping  or  waking.  When  Hayes,  in  his  fear,  had 
proposed  to  sleep  away  from  her,  she  started  with  joy  ;  she  had  been 
afraid  that  she  might  talk  in  her  sleep,  and  so  let  slip  her  horrible 
confession. 
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Old  Wood  knew  all  her  history  since  the  period  of  the  Marj'lebone 
fete.  He  had  wormed  it  out  of  her,  day  by  day  ;  he  had  counselled  her 
how  to  act  ;  warned  her  not  to  yield ;  to  procure,  at  least,  a  certaio 
provision  for  her  son,  and  a  handsome  settlement  for  herself,  if  she 
determined  on  quitting  her  husband.  The  old  man  looked  on  the 
business  in  a  proper  philosophical  light,  told  her  bluntly  that  he  saw 
she  was  bent  upon  going  off  with  the  Count,  and  bade  her  take  pre- 
cautions ;  else  she  might  be  left  as  she  had  been  before. 

Catherine  denied  all  these  charges  ;  but  she  saw  the  Count  daily, 
notwithstanding,  and  took  all  the  measures  which  Wood  had  recom- 
mended to  her.  They  were  very  prudent  ones.  Galgenstein  grew 
hourly  more  in  love  :  never  had  he  felt  such  a  flame  ;  not  in  the  best 
days  of  his  youth  ;  not  for  the  fairest  princess,  countess,  or  actress,  from 
Vienna  to  Paris. 

At  length — it  was  the  night  after  he  had  seen  Hayes  counting  his 
money-bags — old  Wood  spoke  to  Mrs.  Hayes  verj'  seriously.  "  That 
husband  of  yours.  Cat,"  said  he,  meditates  some  treason  ;  ay,  and 
fancies  we  are  about  such.  He  listens  nightly  at  your  door  and  at 
mine  :  he  is  going  to  leave  you,  be  sure  on't ;  and  if  he  leaves  you,  he 
leaves  you  to  starve." 

*'  I  can  be  rich  elsewhere,"  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

"What,  with  Max?" 

"  Ay,  with  Max  :  and  why  not  ? "  said  Mrs.  Hayes. 

"  Why  not,  fool  !  Do  you  recollect  Birmingham  ?  Do  you  think 
that  Galgenstein,  who  is  so  tender  now  because  he  hastit  won  you, 
will  be  faithful  because  he  has  ?  Psha,  woman,  men  are  not  made 
so  !  Don't  go  to  him  until  you  are  sure  :  if  you  were  a  widow  now, 
he  would  marry  you  :  but  never  leave  yourself  at  his  mercy :  if  you 
were  to  leave  your  husband  to  go  to  him,  he  would  desert  you  in  a 
fortnight ! " 

She  might  have  been  a  Countess  !  she  knew  she  might,  but  for 
this  cursed  barrier  between  her  and  her  fortune.  Wood  knew  what 
she  was  thinking  of,  and  smiled  grimly. 

"  Besides,"  he  continued,  "  remember  Tom.  As  sure  as  you  leave 
Hayes  without  some  security  from  Max,  the  boy's  ruined :  he  who 

might  be  a  lord,  if  his  mother  had  but ■    Psha  !  never  mind  :  that 

boy  will  go  on  the  road,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Wood.  He's  a  Turpin 
cock  in  his  eye,  my  dear, — a  regular  Tyburn  look.  He  knows  too 
many  of  that  sort  already  ;  and  is  too  fond  of  a  bottle  and  a  girl  to 
resist  and  be  honest  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch." 

"It's  all  true,"  says  Mrs.  Hayes.  "Tom's  a  high  mettlesome 
fellow,  and  would  no  more  mind  a  ride  on  Hounslow  Heath  than  he 
does  a  walk  now  in  the  Mall." 

"  Do  you  want  him  hanged,  my  dear  ? "  said  Wood. 
II.  9 
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"Ah,  Doctor!" 

"  It  is  a  pity,  and  that's  sure,"  concluded  Mr.  Wood,  knocking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  closing  this  interesting  conversation — "It  is 
a  pity  that  that  old  skinflint  should  be  in  the  way  of  both  your  for- 
tunes ;  and  he  about  to  fling  you  over,  too  ! " 

Mrs.  Catherine  retired  musing,  as  Mr.  Billings  had  previously 
done ;  a  sweet  smile  of  contentment  lighted  up  the  venerable  features 
of  Doctor  Wood,  and  he  walked  abroad  into  the  streets  as  happy  a 
fellow  as  any  in  London. 


(  131  ) 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TREATS  OF  LOVE,  AND  PREPARES  FOR  DE^TH. 

A  ND  to  begin  this  chapter,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  part 
-^^  of  a  letter  from  M.  I'Abbe  O'Flaherty  to  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  X at  Paris  : — 

"  Madam, — The  little  Arouet  de  Voltaire,  who  hath  come  '  hither  to 
take  a  turn  in  England,'  as  I  see  by  the  post  of  this  morning,  hath 
brought  me  a  charming  pacquet  from  your  ladyship's  hands,  which 
ought  to  render  a  reasonable  man  happy ;  but,  alas  !  makes  your 
slave  miserable.  1  think  of  dear  Paris  (and  something  more  dear 
than  all  Paris,  of  which.  Madam,  I  may  not  venture  to  speak  further) 
— I  think  of  dear  Paris,  and  find  myself  in  this  dismal  Vitchall,  where, 
when  the  fog  clears  up,  I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  muddy  Thames,  and 
of  that  fatal  palace  which  the  kings  of  England  have  been  obliged  to 
exchange  for  your  noble  castle  of  Saint  Germains,  that  stands  so 
stately  by  silver  Seine.  Truly,  no  bad  bargain.  For  my  part,  I  would 
give  my  grand  ambassadorial  saloons,  hangings,  gildings,  feasts,  valets, 
ambassadors  and  all,  for  a  bicoqice  in  sight  of  the  Thuilleries'  towers, 
or  my  little  cell  in  the  Irlandois. 

"  My  last  sheets  have  given  you  a  pretty  notion  of  our  ambassador's 
public  doings  ;  now  for  a  pretty  piece  of  private  scandal  respecting 
that  great  man.  Figure  to  yourself,  Madam,  his  Excellency  is  in  love ; 
actually  in  love,  talking  day  and  night  about  a  certain  fair  one  whom 
he  hath  picked  out  of  a  gutter  ;  who  is  well  nigh  forty  years  old  ;  who 
was  his  mistress  when  he  was  in  England  a  captain  of  dragoons,  some 
sixty,  seventy,  or  a  hundred  years  since ;  who  hath  had  a  son  by  him, 
moreover,  a  sprightly  lad,  apprentice  to  a  tailor  of  eminence  that  has 
the  honour  of  making  his  Excellency's  breeches. 

"  Since  one  fatal  night  when  he  met  this  fair  creature  at  a  certain 
place  of  publique  resort,  called  Marylebone  Gardens,  our  Cyrus  hath 
been  an  altered  creature.  Love  hath  mastered  this  brainless  ambas- 
sador, and  his  antics  afford  me  food  for  perpetual  mirth.  He  sits  now 
opposite  to  me  at  a  table  inditing  a  letter  to  his  Catherine,  and  copying 
it  from — what  do  you  think  ? — from  the  '  Grand  Cyrus.'  '  /  swear, 
madam,  that  my  happiness  woiild  be  to  offer  you  this  hand,  as  I  have 
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my  heart  lotig  ago,  and  I  beg  yoii  to  bear  in  mind  this  declaration^     l 

have  just  dictated  to  him  the  above  tender  words  ;  for  our  envoy,  I 

need  not  tell  you,  is  not  strong  at  writing  or  thinking. 

"  The  fair  Catherine,  I  must  tell  you,  is  no  less  than  a  carpenter's 

wife,  a  well-to-do  bourgeois,  living  at  the  Tyburn,  or  Gallows  Road, 

She  found  out  her  ancient  lover  very  soon  after  our  arrival,  and  hath 

a  marvellous  hankering  to  be  a  Count's  lady.     A  pretty  little  creature 

is  this  Madam  Catherine.     Billets,  breakfasts,  pretty  walks,  presents 

of  silks  and  satins,  pass  daily  between  the  pair ;  but,  strange  to  say, 

the  lady  is  as  virtuous  as  Diana,  and  hath  resisted  all  my  Count's 

cajoleries  hitherto.     The  poor  fellow  told  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 

that  he  believed  he  should  have  carried  her  by  storm  on  the  very  first 

night  of  their  meeting,  but  that  her  son  stepped  into  the  way  ;  and  he 

or  somebody  else  hath  been  in  the  way  ever   since,     I^Iadam  will 

never  appear  alone,     I  believe  it  is  this  wondrous  chastity  of  the  lady 

that  has  elicited  this  wondrous  constancy  of  the  gentleman.     She  is 

holding  out  for  a  settlement ;  who  knows  if  not  for  a  marriage  ?     Her 

husband,  she  says,  is  ailing  ;  her  lover  is  fool  enough,  and  she  herself 

conducts  her  negotiations,  as  I  must  honestly  own,  with  a  pretty  notion 

of  diplomacy." 

If  n.  *  *  * 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  letter  that  directly 
affects  this  histor}'.  The  rest  contains  some  scandal  concerning  greater 
personages  about  the  court,  a  great  share  of  abuse  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  a  pretty  description  of  a  boxing-match  at  Mr,  Figg's 
amphitheatre  in  Oxford  Road,  where  John  Wells,  of  Edmund  Bury 
(as  by  the  papers  may  be  seen),  master  of  the  noble  science  of  self- 
defence,  did  engage  with  Edward  Sutton,  of  Gravesend,  master  of  the 
said  science  ;  and  the  issue  of  the  combat, 

"  N,B," — adds  the  Father,  in  a  postscript — "  Monsieur  Figue  gives 
a  hat  to  be  cudgelled  for  before  the  Master  mount ;  and  the  whole  of 
this  fashionable  information  hath  been  given  me  by  Monseigneur's  son. 
Monsieur  Billings,  gai-qon-tailleur^  Chevalier  de  Galgenstein." 

Mr.  Billings  was,  in  fact,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Ambassador's 
house  ;  to  whose  presence  he,  by  a  general  order,  v.-as  always  admitted. 
As  for  the  connection  between  Mrs.  Catherine  and  her  former  admirer, 
the  Abba's  history  of  it  is  perfectly  correct ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
this  wretched  woman,  whose  tale  now  begins  to  wear  a  darker  hue, 
was,  in  anything  but  sotil,  faithless  to  her  husband.  But  she  hated 
him,  longed  to  leave  him,  and  loved  another  :  the  end  was  coming 
quickly,  and  ever>'  one  of  our  unknowing  actors  and  actresses  were  to 
be  implicated,  more  or  less,  in  the  catastrophe. 

It  will   be  seen  that  Mrs.  Cat  had  followed  pretty  closely  the 
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injunctions  of  Mr.  Wood  in  regard  to  her  dealings  with  the  Count  ; 
who  grew  more  heart-stricken  and  tender  daily,  as  the  completion  of 
his  wishes  was  delayed,  and  his  desires  goaded  by  contradiction.  The 
Abbd  has  quoted  one  portion  of  a  letter  written  by  him  ;  here  is  the 
entire  performance,  extracted,  as  the  holy  father  said,  chiefly  from 
the  romance  of  the  "  Grand  Cyrus  :  " — 

"  Unhappy  Maximilian  unto  unjust  Catherina. 

"  Madam, — It  must  needs  be  that  I  love  you  better  than  any  ever  did, 
since,  notwithstanding  your  injustice  in  calling  me  perfidious,  I  love 
you  no  less  than  I  did  before.  On  the  contrary,  my  passion  is  so 
violent,  and  your  unjust  accusation  makes  me  so  sensible  of  it,  that  if 
you  did  but  know  the  resentments  of  my  soule,  you  would  confess  your 
selfe  ihe  most  cruell  and  unjust  woman  in  the  world.  You  shall,  ere 
long,  Madam,  see  me  at  your  feete  ;  and  as  you  were  my  first  passion, 
so  you  will  be  my  last. 

"  On  my  knees  I  will  tell  you,  at  the  first  handsom  opportunity, 
that  the  grandure  of  my  passion  can  only  be  equalled  by  your  beauty ; 
it  hath  driven  me  to  such  a  fatall  necessity,  as  that  I  cannot  hide  the 
misery  which  you  have  caused.  Sure,  the  hostil  goddes  have,  to  plague 
ine,  ordayned  that  fatal  marridge,  by  which  you  are  bound  to  one  so 
infinitly  below  you  in  degree.  Were  that  bond  of  ill-omind  Hymen 
cut  in  twayn  witch  binds  you,  I  swear,  Madam,  that  my  happiniss 
woulde  be  to  offer  you  this  hande,  as  I  have  my  harte  long  agoe.  And 
I  praye  you  to  beare  in  mind  this  declaragion,  which  I  here  sign  with 
my  hande,  and  witch  I  pray  you  may  one  day  be  called  upon  to  prove 
the  truth  on,  Beleave  me.  Madam,  that  there  is  none  in  the  world 
who  doth  more  honor  to  your  vertue  than  myselfe,  nor  who  wishes 
your  happinesse  with  more  zeal  than — Maximilian. 

"  From  my  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  this  25th  of  February. 
"  To  the  incomparable  Catherina,  these,  with  a  scarlet  sattot  petticoat." 

The  Count  had  debated  about  the  sentence  promising  marriage  in 
event  of  Hayes's  death  ;  but  the  honest  Abbd  cut  these  scruples  very 
short,  by  saying,  justly,  that,  because  he  wrote  in  that  manner,  there 
was  no  need  for  him  to  act  so ;  that  he  had  better  not  sign  and  address 
the  note  in  full ;  and  that  he  presumed  his  Excellency  was  not  quite 
so  timid  as  to  fancy  that  the  woman  would  follow  him  all  the 
way  to  Germany,  when  his  diplomatic  duties  would  be  ended  ;  as  they 
would  soon. 

The  receipt  of  this  billet  caused  such  a  flush  of  joy  and  exultation 
to  unhappy  happy  Mrs.  Catherine,  that  Wood  did  not  fail  to  remark  it, 
and  speedily  learned  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Wood  had  no  need  to 
bid  the  poor  wretch  guard  it  very  carefully  :    it  never  from  that  day 
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forth  left  her  ;  it  was  her  title  of  nobility, — her  pass  to  rank,  wealth, 
happiness.  She  began  to  look  down  on  her  neighbours  ;  her  manner 
to  her  husband  grew  more  than  ordinarily  scornful ;  the  poor,  vain 
wretch  longed  to  tell  her  secret,  and  to  take  her  place  openly  in  the 
world.  She  a  Countess,  and  Tom  a  Count's  son  !  She  felt  that  she 
should  royally  become  the  title  ! 

About  this  time — and  Hayes  was  very  much  frightened  at  the 
prevalence  of  the  rumour — it  suddenly  began  to  be  bruited  about  in  his 
quarter  that  he  was  going  to  quit  the  country.  The  story  was  in 
everybody's  mouth  ;  people  used  to  sneer,  when  he  turned  pale,  and 
wept,  and  passionately  denied  it.  It  was  said,  too,  that  Mrs.  Hayes 
was  not  his  wife,  but  his  mistress — everybody  had  this  story, — his 
mistress,  whom  he  treated  most  cruelly,  and  was  about  to  desert.  The 
tale  of  the  blow  which  had  felled  her  to  the  ground  was  known  in  all 
quarters.  When  he  declared  that  the  woman  tried  to  stab  him,  nobody 
believed  him  :  the  women  said  he  would  have  been  served  right  if  she 
had  done  so.  How  had  these  stories  gone  abroad?  *' Three  days 
more,  and  I  will  fly,"  thought  Hayes  ;  "and  the  world  may  say  what 
it  pleases." 

Ay,  fool,  fly — away  so  swiftly  that  Fate  cannot  overtake  thee :  hide 
so  cunningly  that  Death  shall  not  find  thy  place  of  refuge  ' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BEING  A  PREPARATION   FOR  THE   END. 

THE  reader,  doubtless,  doth  now  partly  understand  what  dark  acts 
of  conspiracy  are  beginning  to  gather  around  Mr.  Hayes  ;  and 
possibly  hath  comprehended — 

1,  That  if  the  rumour  was  universally  credited  which  declared  that 
Mrs.  Catherine  was  only  Hayes's  mistress,  and  not  his  wife, 

She  might,  if  she  so  inclined,  marry  another  person  ;  and  thereby 
not  injure  her  fame  and  excite  wonderment,  but  actually  add  to  her 
reputation. 

2.  That  if  all  the  world  did  steadfastly  believe  that  Mr.  Hayes 
intended  to  desert  this  woman,  after  having  cruelly  maltreated  her, 

The  direction  which  his  journey  might  take  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  and  he  might  go  to  Highgate,  to  Edinburgh,  to  Constan- 
tinople, nay,  down  a  well,  and  no  soul  would  care  to  ask  whither  he 
had  gone. 

These  points  Mr.  Hayes  had  not  considered  duly.  The  latter  case 
had  been  put  to  him,  and  annoyed  him,  as  we  have  seen  ;  the  former 
had  actually  been  pressed  upon  him  by  Mrs.  Hayes  herself;  who,  in 
almost  the  only  communication  she  had  had  with  him  since  their  last 
quarrel,  had  asked  him,  angrily,  in  the  presence  of  Wood  and  her  son, 
whether  he  had  dared  to  utter  such  lies,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  neighbours  looked  scornfully  at  her,  and  avoided  her  ? 

To  this  charge  Mr.  Hayes  pleaded,  very  meekly,  that  he  was  not 
guilty ;  and  young  Billings,  taking  him  by  the  collar,  and  clinching  his 
fist  in  his  face,  swore  a  dreadful  oath  that  he  would  have  the  life  of 
him,  if  he  dared  abuse  his  mother.  Mrs.  Hayes  then  spoke  of  the 
general  report  abroad,  that  he  was  going  to  desert  her  ;  which,  if  he 
attempted  to  do,  Mr.  Billings  vowed  that  he  would  follow  him  to 
Jerusalem,  and  have  his  blood.  These  threats,  and  the  insolent 
language  of  young  Billings,  rather  calmed  Hayes  than  agitated  him  : 
he  longed  to  be  on  his  journey ;  but  he  began  to  hope  that  no  obstacle 
would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  it.  For  the  first  time  since  many  days, 
he  began  to  enjoy  a  feeling  something  akin  to  security,  and  could  look 
with  tolerable  confidence  towards  a  comfortable  completion  of  his  owa 
schemes  of  treason. 
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These  points  being  duly  settled,  we  are  now  arrived,  O  public,  at 
a  point  for  which  the  author's  soul  hath  been  yearning  ever  since  this 
history  commenced.  We  are  now  come,  O  critic,  to  a  stage  of  the 
work  when  this  tale  begins  to  assume  an  appearance  so  interestingly 
horrific,  that  you  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  if  you  are  not  interested 
by  it.  O  candid  and  discerning  reader,  who  art  sick  of  the  hideous 
scenes  of  brutal  bloodshed  which  have  of  late  come  forth  from  pens 
of  certain  eminent  wits,*  if  you  turn  away  disgusted  from  the  book, 
remember  that  this  passage  hath  not  been  written  for  you,  or  such  as 
you,  who  have  taste  to  know  and  hate  the  style  in  which  it  hath  been 
composed  ;  but  for  the  public,  which  hath  no  such  taste  : — for  the 
public,  which  can  patronize  four  different  representations  of  Jack 
Sheppard, — for  the  public,  whom  its  literary  providers  have  gorged 
with  blood  and  foul  Newgate  garbage, — and  to  whom  we  poor  crea- 
tures, humbly  following  at  the  tail  of  our  great  high-priests  and 
prophets  of  the  press,  may,  as  in  duty  bound,  offer  some  small  gift 
of  our  own  :  a  little  mite  truly,  but  given  with  good  will.  Come  up, 
then,  fair  Catherine  and  brave  Count  ; — appear,  gallant  Brock  and 
faultless  Billings ; — hasten  hither,  honest  John  Hayes  :  the  former 
chapters  are  but  flowers  in  which  we  have  been  decking  you  for  the 
sacrifice.  Ascend  to  the  altar,  ye  innocent  lambs,  and  prepare  for 
the  final  act :  lo  !  the  knife  is  sharpened,  and  the  sacrificer  ready  ! 
Stretch  your  throats,  sweet  ones, — for  the  public  is  thirsty,  and  must 
have  blood ! 

•  This  was  written  in  1840. 
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CHAPTER  THE   LAST. 

THAT  Mr.  Hayes  had  some  notion  of  the  attachment  of  Monsieur 
de  Galgenstein  for  his  wife  is  very  certain  :  the  man  could  not 
but  perceive  that  she  was  more  gaily  dressed,  and  more  frequently 
absent  than  usual ;  and  must  have  been  quite  aware  that  from  the 
day  of  the  quarrel  until  the  present  period,  Catherine  had  never  asked 
him  for  a  shilling  for  the  house  expenses.  He  had  not  the  heart  to  offer, 
however  ;  nor,  in  truth,  did  she  seem  to  remember  that  money  was  due. 

She  received,  in  fact,  many  sums  from  the  tender  Count.  Tom 
was  likewise  liberally  provided  by  the  same  personage ;  who  was, 
moreover,  continually  sending  presents  of  various  kinds  to  the  person 
on  whom  his  affections  were  centred. 

One  of  these  gifts  was  a  hamper  of  choice  mountain-wine,  which 
had  been  some  weeks  in  the  house,  and  excited  the  longing  of 
Mr.  Hayes  ;  who  loved  wine  very  much.  This  liquor  was  generally 
drank  by  Wood  and  Billings,  who  applauded  it  greatly  ;  and  many 
times,  in  passing  through  the  back-parlour,  which  he  had  to  traverse 
in  order  to  reach  the  stair,  Hayes  had  cast  a  tender  eye  towards  tho 
drink  ;  of  which,  had  he  dared,  he  would  have  partaken. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  year  1726,  Mr.  Hayes  had  gathered 
together  almost  the  whole  sum  with  which  he  intended  to  decamp  ; 
and  having  on  that  very  day  recovered  the  amount  of  a  bill  which  he 
thought  almost  hopeless,  he  returned  home  in  tolerable  good-humour ; 
and  feeling,  so  near  was  his  period  of  departure,  something  like 
security.  Nobody  had  attempted  the  least  violence  on  him  :  besides, 
he  was  armed  with  pistols,  had  his  money  in  bills  and  a  belt  about  his 
person,  and  really  reasoned  with  himself  that  there  was  no  danger  for 
him  to  apprehend. 

He  entered  the  house  about  dusk,  at  five  o'clock.  Mrs.  Hayes 
was  absent  with  Mr.  Billings  ;  only  Mr.  Wood  was  smoking,  according 
to  his  wont,  in  the  little  back-parlour ;  and  as  Mr.  Hayes  passed,  the 
old  gentleman  addressed  him  in  a  friendly  voice,  and,  wondering  that 
he  had  been  such  a  stranger,  invited  him  to  sit  and  take  a  glass  of 
wine.  There  was  a  light  and  a  foreman  in  the  shop  :  Mr.  Hayes  gave 
his  injunctions  to  that  person,  and  saw  no  objection  to  Mr.  Wood's 
invitation. 
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The  conversation,  at  first  a  little  stiff  between  the  two  gentlemen, 
began  speedily  to  grow  more  easy  and  confidential :  and  so  particu- 
larly bland  and  good-humoured  was  Mr.  or  Doctor  Wood,  that  his 
companion  was  quite  caught,  and  softened  by  the  charm  of  his 
manner  ;  and  the  pair  became  as  good  friends  as  in  the  former  days 
of  their  intercourse. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  down  sometimes  of  evenings,"  q\ioth 
Doctor  Wood  ;  "  for,  though  no  book-learned  man,  Mr.  Hayes,  look 
you,  you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  and  I  can't  abide  the  society  of  boys. 
There's  Tom,  now  :  since  this  tiff  with  Mrs.  Cat,  the  scoundrel  plays  the 
Grand  Turk  here  !  The  pair  of  'em,  betwixt  them,  have  completely 
gotten  the  upper  hand  of  you.  Confess  that  you  are  beaten,  Master 
Hayes,  and  don't  like  the  boy  ?" 

"  No  more  I  do,"  said  Hayes  :  "and  that's  the  truth  on't.  A  man 
doth  not  like  to  have  his  wife's  sins  flung  in  his  face,  nor  to  be  pep 
petually  bullied  in  his  own  house  by  such  a  fiery  sprig  as  that." 

"  Mischief,  sir, — mischief  only,"  said  Wood  :  "  'tis  the  fun  of  youth, 
sir,  and  will  go  off  as  age  comes  to  the  lad.  Bad  as  you  may  think 
him — and  he  is  as  skittish  and  fierce,  sure  enough,  as  a  young  colt — ■ 
there  is  good  stuff  in  him  ;  and  though  he  hath,  or  fancies  he  hath,  the 
right  to  abuse  every  one,  by  the  Lord  he  will  let  none  others  do  so  ! 
Last  week,  now,  didn't  he  tell  Mrs.  Cat  that  you  served  her  right  in  the 
last  beating  matter?  and  weren't  they  coming  to  knives,  just  as  in  yout 
case  ?  By  my  faith,  they  were.  Ay,  and  at  the  '  Braund's  Head,'  when 
some  fellow  said  that  you  were  a  bloody  Bluebeard,  and  would  murder 
your  wife,  stab  me  if  Tom  wasn't  up  in  an  instant  and  knocked  the 
fellow  down  for  abusing  of  you  ! " 

The  first  of  these  stories  was  quite  true ;  the  second  was  only  a 
charitable  invention  of  Mr.  Wood,  and  employed,  doubtless,  for  the 
amiable  purpose  of  bringing  the  old  and  young  men  together.  The 
scheme  partially  succeeded  ;  for  though  Hayes  was  not  so  far  mollified 
towards  Tom  as  to  entertain  any  affection  for  a  young  man  whom  he 
had  cordially  detested  ever  since  he  knew  him,  yet  he  felt  more  at  ease 
and  cheerful  regarding  himself:  and  surely  not  without  reason.  While 
indulging  in  these  benevolent  sentiments,  Mrs.  Catherine  and  her  son 
arrived,  and  found,  somewhat  to  their  astonishment,  Mr.  Hayes  seated 
in  the  back-parlour,  as  in  former  times  ;  and  they  were  invited  by 
Mr.  Wood  to  sit  down  and  drink. 

We  have  said  that  certain  bottles  of  mountain-wine  were  presented 
by  the  Count  to  Mrs.  Catherine  :  these  were,  at  Mr.  Wood's  suggestion, 
produced  ;  and  Hayes,  who  had  long  been  coveting  them,  was  charmed 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  drink  his  fill.  He  forthwith  began  bragging 
of  his  great  powers  as  a  drinker,  and  vowed  that  he  could  manage 
eight  bottles  without  becoming  intoxicated. 
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Mr.  Wood  grinned  strangely,  and  looked  in  a  peculiar  way  at  Tom 
Billings,  who  grinned  too.  Mrs.  Cat's  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
ground  :  but  her  face  was  deadly  pale. 

The  party  began  drinking.  Hayes  kept  up  his  reputation  as  a 
toper,  and  swallowed  one,  two,  three  bottles  without  wincing.  He 
grew  talkative  and  merry,  and  began  to  sing  songs  and  to  cut  jokes  ; 
at  which  Wood  laughed  hugely,  and  Billings  after  him.  Mrs.  Cat 
could  not  laugh  ;  but  sat  silent.  What  ailed  her  1  Was  she  thinking 
of  the  Count  ?  She  had  been  with  Max  that  day,  and  had  promised 
him,  for  the  next  night  at  ten,  an  interview  near  his*  lodgings  at 
Whitehall.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she  would  see  him  alone.  They 
were  to  meet  (not  a  very  cheerful  place  for  a  love-tryst)  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's churchyard,  near  Westminster  Abbey.  Of  this,  no  doubt,  Cat 
was  thinking ;  but  what  could  she  mean  by  whispering  to  Wood,  "  No, 
no !  for  God's  sake,  not  to-night !  " 

"  She  means  we  are  to  have  no  more  liquor,"  said  Wood  to  Mr. 
Hayes  :  who  heard  this  sentence,  and  seemed  rather  alarmed. 

"  That's  it, — no  more  liquor,"  said  Catherine,  eagerly  ;  "  you  have 
had  enough  to-night.  Go  to  bed,  and  lock  your  door,  and  sleep, 
Mr.  Hayes." 

"  But  I  say  I've  not  had  enough  drink  !"  screamed  Hayes  ;  "  I'm 
good  for  five  bottles  more,  and  wager  I  will  drink  them  too." 

*  Done,  for  a  guinea  !  "  said  Wood. 

"  Done,  and  done  ! "  said  Billings. 

'^Bq  you  quiet!"  growled  Hayes,  scowling  at  the  lad.  "I  will 
drink  vhat  I  please,  and  ask  no  counsel  of  yours."  And  he  muttered 
some  more  curses  against  young  Billings,  which  showed  what  his 
feelings  were  towards  his  wife's  son  ;  and  which  the  latter,  for  a 
wonder,  only  received  with  a  scornful  smile,  and  a  knowing  look  at 
V/ood. 

WeL  !  the  five  extra  bottles  were  brought,  and  drank  by 
Mr.  Hayes ;  and  seasoned  by  many  songs  from  the  recueil  of 
Mr.  Thomas  D'Urfey  and  others.  The  chief  part  of  the  talk  and 
merriment  was  on  Hayes's  part ;  as,  indeed,  was  natural, — for,  while 
he  drank  bottle  after  bottle  of  wine,  the  other  two  gentlemen  confined 
themselves  to  small  beer, — both  pleading  illness  as  an  excuse  for  their 
sobriety. 

And  now  might  we  depict,  with  much  accuracy,  the  course  of 
Mr.  Hayes's  intoxication,  as  it  rose  from  the  merriment  of  the  three- 
bottle  point  to  the  madness  of  the  four — from  the  uproarious  quarrel- 
someness of  the  sixth  bottle  to  the  sickly  stupidity  of  the  seventh  ; 
but  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  this  tale  to  a  conclusion,  and  must 
pretermit  all  consideration  of  a  subject  so  curious,  so  instructive,  and 
so  delightful.     Suffice  it  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  Mr.  Hayes 
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did  actually  drink  seven  bottles  of  mountain-wine  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Billings  went  to  the  "  Braund's  Head,"  in  Bond  Street,  and 
purchased  another,  which  Hayes  likewise  drank. 

"  That'll  do,"  said  Mr,  Wood  to  young  BiUings ;    and  they  led 
Hayes  up  to  bed,  whither,  in  truth,  he  was  unable  to  walk  himself. 
***** 

*  *  *  # 

Mrs.  Springatt,  the  lodger,  came  down  to  ask  what  the  noise  was. 
*"Tis  only  Tom  Billings  making  merry  with  some  friends  from  the 
country,"  answered  Mrs.  Hayes  ;  whereupon  Springatt  retired,  and 
the  house  was  quiet. 

***** 

*  *  *  * 
***** 

Some  scuffling  and  stamping  was  heard  about  eleven  o'clock. 
*  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 
***** 

After  they  had  seen  Mr.  Hayes  to  bed,  Billings  remembered  that 
he  had  a  parcel  to  carry  to  some  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Strand ;  and,  as  the  night  was  remarkably  fine,  he  and  Mr.  Wood 
agreed  to  walk  together,  and  set  forth  accordingly. 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  the  Thames  at  Midnight,  in  a  fine  his- 
torical style  ;  with  an  account  of  Lambeth,  Westminster,  the  Savoy,  Baynard's 
Castle,  Arundel  House,  the  Temple ;  of  Old  London  Bridge,  with  its  twenty 
arches,  *'  on  which  be  houses  builded,  so  that  it  seemeth  rather  a  continuall 
street  than  a  bridge  ;"  of  Bankside,  and  the  "Globe"  and  the  "Fortune" 
Theatres ;  of  the  ferries  across  the  river,  and  of  the  pirates  who  infest  the  same, 
— namely,  tinklermen,  petermen,  hebbermen,  trawlermen;  of  the  fleet  of 
barges  that  lay  at  the  Savoy  steps ;  and  of  the  long  lines  of  slim  wherries 
sleeping  on  the  river-banks  and  basking  and  shining  in  the  moonbeams.  A 
combat  on  the  river  is  described,  that  takes  place  between  the  crews  of  a 
tinklerman's  boat  and  the  water-bailiff's.  Shouting  his  war-ciy,  "St.  Mary 
Overy  d  la  rescousse!  "  the  water-bailiff  sprung  at  the  throat  of  the  tinklerman 
captain.  The  crews  of  both  vessels,  as  if  aware  that  the  struggle  of  their 
chiefs  would  decide  the  ^ntest,  ceased  hostilities,  and  awaited  on  their  respec- 
tive poops  the  issue  of  the  death-shock.  It  was  not  long  coming.  "Yield, 
dog ! "  said  the  water-bailiff.  The  tinklerman  could  not  answer, — for  his 
throat  was  grasped  too  tight  in  the  iron  clench  of  the  city  champion ;  but 
drawing  his  snickersnee,  he  plunged  it  seven  times  in  the  bailiff's  chest :  still 
the  latter  fell  not.  The  death-rattle  gurgled  in  the  throat  of  his  opponent ;  his 
arms  fell  heavily  to  his  side.  Foot  to  foot,  each  standing  at  the  side  of  his 
boat,  stood  the  two  brave  men, — i/icy  tvere  both  dead!  "In  the  name  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,"  said  the  master,  "give  way,  my  men!"  and,  thrustiiig 
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forward  his  halberd  (seven  feet  long,  richly  decorated  vvitli  velvet  and  brass 
nails,  and  having  the  city  arms,  argent,  a  cross  gules,  and  in  the  first  quarter 
a  dagger  displayed  of  the  second),  he  thrust  the  tinklerman's  boat  away  from 
his  own  ;  and  at  once  the  bodies  of  the  captains  plunged  down,  down,  down, 
down  in  the  unfathomable  waters. 

After  this  follows  another  episode.  Two  masked  ladies  quarrel  at  the  door 
of  a  tavern  overlooking  the  Thames  :  they  turn  out  to  be  Stella  and  Vanessa, 
who  have  followed  Swift  thither;  who  is  in  the  act  of  reading  "Gulliver's 
Travels  "  to  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke,  and  Pope.  Two  fellows  are  sitting 
shuddering  under  a  doorway  ;  to  one  of  them  Tom  Billings  flung  a  sixpence. 
He  little  knew  that  the  names  of  those  two  young  men  were — Samuel  Johnson 
acd  Ruhard Scvag(.'\ 
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ANOTHER   LAST   CHAPTER. 

MR.  HAYES  did  not  join  the  family  the  next  day  ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  previous  night's  reconciliation  was  not  very  durable  ; 
for  when  Mrs.  Springatt  asked  Wood  for  Hayes,  Mr.  Wood  stated  that 
Hayes  had  gone  away  without  saying  whither  he  was  bound,  or  how 
long  he  might  be  absent.  He  only  said,  in  rather  a  sulky  tone,  that 
he  should  probably  pass  the  night  at  a  friend's  house.  "  For  my  part, 
I  know  of  no  friend  he  hath,"  added  Mr.  Wood  ;  "  and  pray  heaven 
that  he  may  not  think  of  deserting  his  poor  wife,  whom  he  hath  beaten 
and  ill-used  so  already  ! "  In  this  prayer  Mrs.  Springatt  joined  ;  and 
so  these  two  worthy  people  parted. 

What  business  Billings  was  about  cannot  be  said  ;  but  he  was  this 
night  bound  towards  Marylebone  Fields,  as  he  was  the  night  before 
for  the  Strand  and  Westminster  ;  and,  although  the  night  was  very 
stormy  and  rainy,  as  the  previous  evening  had  been  fine,  old  Wood 
good-naturedly  resolved  upon  accompanying  him ;  and  forth  they 
sallied  together. 

Mrs.  Catherine,  too,  had  her  business,  as  we  have  seen  ;  but  this 
was  of  a  very  deUcate  nature.  At  nine  o'clock,  she  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  Count ;  and  faithfully,  by  that  hour,  had  found  her  way 
to  Saint  Margaret's  churchyard,  near  Westminster  Abbey,  where  she 
awaited  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein. 

The  spot  was  convenient,  being  very  lonely,  and  at  the  same  time 
close  to  the  Count's  lodgings  at  Whitehall.  His  Excellency  came, 
but  somewhat  after  the  hour;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  being  a  free- 
thinker, he  had  the  most  firm  belief  in  ghosts  and  demons,  and  did 
not  care  to  pace  a  churchyard  alone.  He  was  comforted,  therefore, 
when  he  saw  a  woman  muffled  in  a  cloak,  who  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  at  the  gate,  and  said,  "  Is  that  you  ?"  He  took  her  hand, — it  was 
very  clammy  and  cold ;  and  at  her  desire  he  bade  his  confidential 
footman,  who  had  attended  him  with  a  torch,  to  retire,  and  leave  him 
to  himself 

The  torch-bearer  retired,  and  left  them  quite  m  darkness  ;  and  the 
pair  entered  the  little  cemetery,  cautiously  threading  their  way  among 
the  tombs.  They  sat  down  on  one,  underneath  a  tree  it  seemed  to  be  ; 
the  wind  was  very  cold,  and  its  piteous  howling  was  the  only  noisp 
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that  broke  the  silence  of  the  place.  Catherine's  teeth  were  chattering, 
for  all  her  wraps  ;  and  when  Max  drew  her  close  to  him,  and  encircled 
her  waist  with  one  arm,  and  pressed  her  hand,  she  did  not  repulse 
him,  but  rather  came  close  to  him,  and  with  her  own  damp  fingers 
feebly  returned  his  pressure. 

The  poor  thing  was  very  wretched  and  weeping.  She  confided  to 
Max  the  cause  of  her  grief.  She  was  alone  in  the  world, — alone  and 
penniless.  Her  husband  had  left  her  ;  she  had  that  very  day  received 
a  letter  from  him  which  confirmed  all  that  she  had  suspected  so 
long.  He  had  left  her,  carried  away  all  his  property,  and  v/ould  not 
return  ! 

If  we  say  that  a  selfish  joy  filled  the  breast  of  Monsieur  de  Galgen- 
stein,  the  reader  will  not  be  astonished.  A  heartless  libertine,  he  felt 
glad  at  the  prospect  of  Catherine's  ruin  ;  for  he  hoped  that  necessity 
would  make  her  his  own.  He  clasped  the  poor  thing  to  his  heart,  and 
vowed  that  he  would  replace  the  husband  she  had  lost,  and  that  his 
fortune  should  be  hers. 

"  Will  you  replace  him  ? "  said  she. 

"  Yes,  truly,  in  everything  but  the  name,  dear  Catherine  ;  and  when 
he  dies,  I  swear  you  shall  be  Countess  of  Galgenstein." 
"  Will  you  swear  ? "  she  cried,  eagerly. 

"  By  everything  that  is  most  sacred  :  were  you  free  now,  I  would  " 
(and  here  he  swore  a  terrific  oath)  "  at  once  make  you  mine." 

We  have  seen  before  that  it  cost  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein  nothing 
to  make  these  vows.  Hayes  was  likely,  too,  to  live  as  long  as  Catherine 
— as  long,  at  least,  as  the  Count's  connection  with  her ;  but  he  was 
caught  in  his  own  snare. 

She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it  repeatedly,  and  bathed  it  in  her 
tears,  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom.     "  Max,"  she  said,  "  /  am  fi'ee  / 
Be  mine,  and  I  will  love  you  as  I  have  done  for  years  and  years." 
Max  started  back.     "  What,  is  he  dead .-' "  he  said. 
"  No,  no,  not  dead  :  but  he  never  was  my  husband." 
He  let  go  her  hand,  and,  interrupting  her,  said  sharply,  "  Indeed, 
madam,  if  this  carpenter  never  was  your  husband,  I  see  no  cause  why 
/  should  be.     If  a  lady,  who  hath  been  for  twenty  years  the  mistress 
of  a  miserable  country  boor,  cannot  find  it  in  her  heart  to  put  up  with 
the  protection  of  a  nobleman — a  sovereign's  representative — she  may 
seek  a  husband  elsewhere  !  " 

"  I  was  no  man's  mistress  except  yours,"  sobbed  Catherine,  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  sobbing  wildly  ;  "  but,  O  heaven  !  I  deserved  this. 
Because  I  was  a  child,  and  you  saw,  and  ruined,  and  left  me — because, 
in  my  sorrow  and  repentance,  I  wished  to  repair  my  crime,  and  was 
touched  by  that  man's  love,  and  married  him — because  he  too  deceives 
and   leaves   me — because,   after    loving  you — madly  loving  you   for 
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twenty  years — I  will  not  now  forfeit  your  respect,  and  degrade  myself 
by  yielding  to  your  will,  you  too  must  scorn  me  !  It  is  too  much — 
too  much — O  heaven  ! "  And  the  wretched  woman  fell  back  almost 
fainting. 

Max  was  almost  frightened  by  this  burst  of  sorrow  on  her  part,  and 
was  coming  forward  to  support  her  ;  but  she  motioned  him  away,  and, 
taking  from  her  bosom  a  letter,  said,  "  If  it  were  light,  you  could  see, 
Max,  how  cruelly  I  have  been  betrayed  by  that  man  who  called  him- 
self my  husband.  Long  before  he  married  me,  he  was  married  to 
another.  This  woman  is  still  living,  he  says  ;  and  he  says  he  leaves 
me  for  ever." 

At  this  moment  the  moon,  which  had  been  hidden  behind  West- 
minster Abbey,  rose  above  the  vast  black  mass  of  that  edifice,  and 
poured  a  flood  of  silver  light  upon  the  little  church  of  St.  Margaret's, 
and  the  spot  where  the  lovers  stood.  Max  was  at  a  little  distance  from 
Catherine,  pacing  gloomily  up  and  down  the  flags.  She  remained  at 
her  old  position  at  the  tombstone  under  the  tree,  or  pillar,  as  it  seemed 
to  be,  as  the  moon  got  up.  She  was  leaning  against  the  pillar,  and 
holding  out  to  Max,  with  an  arm  beautifully  white  and  rounded,  the 
letter  she  had  received  from  her  husband :  "  Read  it,  Max,"  she 
said  :  "  I  asked  for  light,  and  here  is  heaven's  own,  by  which  you 
may  read." 

But  Max  did  not  come  forward  to  receive  it.  On  a  sudden  his  face 
assumed  a  look  of  the  most  dreadful  surprise  and  agony.  He  stood 
still,  and  stared  with  wild  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  ;  he  stared 
upwards,  at  a  point  seemingly  above  Catherine's  head.  At  last  he 
raised  up  his  finger  slowly,  and  said,  "  Look,  Cat — the  head — the 
head!"  Then  uttering  a  horrible  laugh,  he  fell  down  grovelling  among 
the  stones,  gibbering  and  writhing  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy. 

Catherine  started  forward  and  looked  up.  She  had  been  standing 
against  a  post,  not  a  tree — the  moon  was  shining  full  on  it  now  ;  and 
on  the  summit,  strangely  distinct,  and  smiling  ghastly,  was  a  livid 
human  head. 

The  wretched  woman  fled — she  dared  look  no  more.  And  some 
hours  afterwards,  when,  alarmed  by  the  Count's  continued  absence,  his 
confidential  servant  came  back  to  seek  for  him  in  the  churchyard,  he 
was  found  sitting  on  the  flags,  staring  full  at  the  head,  and  laughing, 
and  talking  to  it  wildly,  and  nodding  at  it.  He  was  taken  up  a  hope- 
less idiot,  and  so  lived  for  years  and  years  ;  clanking  the  chain,  and 
moaning  under  the  lash,  and  howling  through  long  nights  when  the 
moon  peered  through  the  bars  of  his  solitary  cell,  and  he  buried  his 
face  in  the  straw. 
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There — the  murder  is  out  !  And  having  indulged  himself  in  a 
chapter  of  the  very  fmest  writing,  the  author  begs  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  towards  it  ;  humbly  conceiving  that  it  possesses  some 
of  those  peculiar  merits  which  have  rendered  the  fine  writing  in  other 
chapters  of  the  works  of  other  authors  so  famous. 

Without  bragging  at  all,  let  us  just  point  out  the  chief  claims  of  the 
above  pleasing  piece  of  composition.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly 
stilted  and  unnatural  ;  the  dialogue  and  the  sentiments  being  artfully- 
arranged,  so  as  to  be  as  strong  and  majestic  as  possible.  Our  dear 
Cat  is  but  a  poor,  illiterate  country  wench,  who  has  come  from  cutting 
her  husband's  throat ;  and  yet,  see  !  she  talks  and  looks  like  a  tragedy 
princess,  who  is  suffering  in  the  most  virtuous  blank  verse.  This  is 
the  proper  end  of  fiction,  and  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  that  a 
novelist  can  achieve  :  for  to  make  people  sympathize  with  virtue  is 
a  vulgar  trick  that  any  common  fellow  can  do  ;  but  it  is  not  everybody 
who  can  take  a  scoundrel,  and  cause  us  to  weep  and  whimper  over 
him  as  though  he  were  a  very  saint.  Give  a  young  lady  of  five  years 
old  a  skein  of  silk  and  a  brace  of  netting-needles,  and  she  will  in  a 
short  time  turn  you  out  a  decent  silk  purse — anybody  can  ;  but  try  her 
with  a  sow's  ear,  and  see  whether  she  can  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
that.  That  is  the  work  for  your  real  great  artist ;  and  pleasant  it  is  to 
see  how  many  have  succeeded  in  these  latter  days. 

The  subject  is  strictly  historical,  as  any  one  may  see  by  referring 
to  the  Daily  Post  of  March  3,  1726,  which  contains  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

"  Yesterday  morning,  early,  a  man's  head,  that  by  the  freshness  of  it 
seemed  to  have  been  newly  cut  off  from  the  body,  having  its  own  haif 
on,  was  found  by  the  river's  side,  near  Millbank,  Westminster,  and  was 
afterwards  exposed  to  public  view  in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard,  where 
thousands  of  people  have  seen  it ;  but  none  could  tell  who  the  unhappy 
person  was,  much  less  who  committed  such  a  horrid  and  barbarous 
action.  There  are  various  conjectures  relating  to  the  deceased  ;  but 
there  being  nothing  certain,  we  omit  them.  The  head  was  much 
hacked  and  mangled  in  the  cutting  off." 

The  head  which  caused  such  an  impression  upon  Monsieur  de 
Galgenstein  was,  indeed,  once  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  John  Hayes, 
who  lost  it  under  the  following  circumstances.  We  have  seen  how 
Mr.  Hayes  was  induced  to  drink.  Mr.  Hayes  having  been  encouraged 
in  drinking  the  wine,  and  growing  very  merry  therewith,  he  sang  and 
danced  about  the  room  ;  but  his  wife,  fearing  the  quantity  he  had 
drunk  would  not  have  the  wished-for  effect  on  him,  she  sent  away  for 
another  bottle,  of  which  he  drank  also.  This  effectually  answered  their 
expectations;  and  Mr.  Hayes  became  thereby  intoxicated,  and  deprived 
of  his  understanding. 
II  10 
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He,  however,  made  shift  to  get  into  the  other  room,  and,  throwing 

himself  upon  the  bed,  fell  asleep ;  upon  which  Mrs.  Hayes  reminded 

them  of  the  affair  in  hand,  and  told  them  that  was  the  most  proper 

juncture  to  finish  the  business.  * 

*  »  *  »  • 

Ring,  ding,  ding  !  the  gloomy  green  curtain  drops,  the  dramatis 
persona  are  duly  disposed  of,  the  nimble  candle-snuffers  put  out  the 
lights,  and  the  audience  goeth  pondering  home.  If  the  critic  take  the 
pains  to  ask  why  the  author,  who  hath  been  so  diffuse  in  describing  the 
early  and  fabulous  acts  of  Mrs.  Catherine's  existence,  should  so  hurry 
off  the  catastrophe,  where  a  deal  of  the  very  finest  writing  might  have 
been  employed,  Solomons  replies  that  the  "  ordinary"  narrative  is  far 
more  emphatic  than  any  composition  of  his  own  could  be,  with  all  the 
rhetorical  graces  which  he  might  employ.  Mr.  Aram's  trial,  as  taken 
by  the  penny-a-liners  of  those  days,  hath  always  interested  him  more 
than  the  lengthened  and  poetical  report  which  an  eminent  novelist  has 
given  of  the  same.  Mr.  Turpin's  adventures  are  more  instructive  and 
agreeable  to  him  in  the  account  of  the  Newgate  Plutarch,  than  in  the 
learned  Ainsworth's  "  Biographical  Dictionary.'^  And  as  he  believes 
that  the  professional  gentlemen  who  are  employed  to  invest  such  heroes 
with  the  rewards  that  their  great  actions  merit,  will  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  the  grand  cordon  with  much  more  accuracy  and  despatch 
than  can  be  shown  by  the  most  distinguished  amateur  ;  in  like  manner 
he  thinks  that  the  history  of  such  investitures  should  be  written  by 
people  directly  concerned,  and  not  by  admiring  persons  without,  who 
must  be  ignornnt  of  many  of  the  secrets  of  Ketchcraft.  We  very  much 
doubt  if  Milton  himself  could  make  a  description  of  an  execution  half 
so  horrible  as  the  simple  lines  in  the  Daily  Post  ©f  a  hundred  and  ten 
years  since,  that  now  lies  before  us — "  herrlich  wie  am  ersten  Tag," — 
as  bright  and  clean  as  on  the  day  of  publication.  Think  of  it !  it  has 
been  read  by  Belinda  at  her  toilet,  scanned  at  "  Button's  "  and  "  Will's," 
sneered  at  by  wits,  talked  of  in  palaces  and  cottages,  by  a  busy  race  in 
wigs,  red  heels,  hoops,  patches,  and  rags  of  all  variety — a  busy  race  that 
hath  long  since  plunged  and  vanished  in  the  unfathomable  gulf  towards 
■which  we  march  so  briskly. 

*  The  description  of  the  murder  and  the  execution  of  the  culprits,  which 
"here  follows  in  the  original,  was  taken  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Coming 
from  such  a  source  they  have,  as  may  be  imagined,  no  literary  merit  whatever. 
The  details  of  the  crime  are  simply  horrible,  without  one  touch  of  even  that 
sort  of  romance  which  sometimes  gives  a  little  dignity  to  murder.  As  such  they 
precisely  suited  Mr.  Thackeray's  purpose  at  the  time — which  was  to  show  the 
■real  manners  and  customs  of  the  Sheppards  and  Turpins,  who  were  then  the 
popular  heroes  of  fiction.  But  now-a-days  there  is  no  such  purpose  to  serve, 
•And  therefore  these  too  literal  details  are  omitted. 
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Where  are  they?  "  Afflavit  Deus" — and  they  are  gone  !  Hark  ! 
is  not  the  same  wind  roaring  still  that  shall  sweep  us  down  ?  and  yonder 
stands  the  compositor  at  his  types  who  shall  put  up  a  pretty  paragraph 
some  day  to  say  how,  "  Yesterday,  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Square," 
or  "  At  Botany  Bay,  universally  regretted,"  died  So-and-So.  Into  what 
profound  moralities  is  the  paragraph  concerning  Mrs,  Catherine's 
burning  leading  us  ! 

Ay,  truly,  and  to  that  very  point  have  we  wished  to  come  ;  for, 
having  finished  our  delectable  meal,  it  behoves  us  to  say  a  word  or  two 
by  way  of  grace  at  its  conclusion,  and  be  heartily  thankful  that  it  is 
over.  It  has  been  the  writer's  object  carefully  to  exclude  from  his 
drama  (except  in  two  very  insignificant  instances — mere  walking- 
gentlemen  parts,)  any  characters  but  those  of  scoundrels  of  the  very 
highest  degree.  That  he  has  not  altogether  failed  in  the  object  he  had 
in  view,  is  evident  from  some  newspaper  critiques  which  he  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  ;  and  which  abuse  the  tale  of  "  Catherine  "  as 
one  of  the  dullest,  most  vulgar,  and  immoral  works  extant.  It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  the  author  to  find  that  such  opinions  are  abroad,  as  they 
convince  him  that  the  taste  for  Newgate  literature  is  on  the  wane,  and 
that  when  the  public  critic  has  right  down  undisguised  immorality  set 
before  him,  the  honest  creature  is  shocked  at  it,  as  he  should  be, 
and  can  declare  his  indignation  in  good  round  terms  of  abuse. 
The  characters  of  the  tale  are  immoral,  and  no  doubt  of  it ;  but 
the  writer  humbly  hopes  the  end  is  not  so.  The  public  was,  in 
our  notion,  dosed  and  poisoned  by  the  prevailing  style  of  literary 
practice,  and  it  was  necessary  to  administer  some  medicine  that  would 
produce  a  wholesome  nausea,  and  afterwards  bring  about  a  more 
healthy  habit. 

And  thank  heaven,  this  effect  has  been  produced  in  very  many 
instances,  and  that  the  "  Catherine  "  cathartic  has  acted  most  effica- 
ciously. The  author  has  been  pleased  at  the  disgust  which  his  work 
has  excited,  and  has  watched  with  benevolent  carefulness  the  wry  faces 
that  have  been  made  by  many  of  the  patients  who  have  swallowed  the 
dose.  Solomons  remembers,  at  the  establishment  in  Birchin  Lane 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  his  education,  there  used  to  be 
administered  to  the  boys  a  certain  cough-medicine,  which  was  so 
excessively  agreeable  that  all  the  lads  longed  to  have  colds  in  order  to 
partake  of  the  remedy.  Some  of  our  popular  novelists  have  compounded 
their  drugs  in  a  similar  way.  and  made  them  so  palatable  that  a  public, 
once  healthy  and  honest,  has  been  well-nigh  poisoned  by  their  wares. 
Solomons  defies  any  one  to  say  the  like  of  himself — that  his  doses  have 
been  as  pleasant  as  champagne,  and  his  pills  as  sweet  as  barley-sugar; 
— it  has  been  his  attempt  to  make  vice  to  appear  entirely  vicious  ;  and 
in  those  instances  where  he  hath  occasionally  introduced  something 
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like  virtue,  to  make  the  sham  as  evident  as  possible,  and  not  allow  the 
meanest  capacity  a  single  chance  to  mistake  it. 

And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  That  wholesome  nausea 
which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  create  wherever  he  has  been 
allowed  to  practise  in  his  humble  circle. 

Has  any  one  thrown  away  a  halfpennyworth  of  sympathy  upon  any 
person  mentioned  in  this  history  ?  Surely  no.  But  abler  and  more 
famous  men  than  Solomons  have  taken  a  different  plan ;  and  it  becomes 
every  man  in  his  vocation  to  cry  out  against  such,  and  expose  their 
errors  as  best  he  may. 

Labouring  under  such  ideas,  Mr.  Isaac  Solomons,  junior,  produced 
the  romance  of  Mrs.  Cat,  and  confesses  himself  completely  happy  to 
have  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  His  poem  may  be  dull — ay,  and 
probably  is.  The  great  Blackmore,  the  great  Dennis,  the  great  Sprat, 
the  great  Pomfret,  not  to  mention  great  men  of  our  own  time — have 
they  not  also  been  dull,  and  had  pretty  reputations  too  ?  Be  it  granted, 
Solomons  is  dull ;  but  don't  attack  his  morality  ;  he  humbly  submits 
that,  in  his  poem,  no  man  shall  mistake  virtue  for  vice,  no  man  shall 
allow  a  single  sentiment  of  pity  or  admiration  to  enter  his  bosom  for 
any  character  of  the  piece  ;  it  being,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  scene 
of  unmixed  rascality  perfonned  by  persons  who  never  deviate  into 
good  feeling.  And,  although  he  doth  not  pretend  to  equal  the  great 
modern  authors,  whom  he  hath  mentioned,  in  wit  or  descriptive 
power ;  yet,  in  the  point  of  moral,  he  meekly  believes  that  he  has 
been  their  superior ;  feeling  the  greatest  disgust  for  the  characters  he 
describes,  and  using  his  humble  endeavour  to  cause  the  public  also  to 
hate  them. 

Horsemonger  Latu,  yamtary,  184a 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  BACHELOR  OF  BEAK  STREET. 


WHO  shall  be  the  hero  of  this  tale?  Not  I  who  write  It.  I  am 
but  the  Chorus  of  the  Play.  I  make  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  the  characters  :  I  narrate  their  simple  story.  There  is  love  and 
marriage  in  it :  there  is  grief  and  disappointment :  the  scene  is  in  the 
parlour,  and  the  region  beneath  the  parlour.  No  :  it  may  be  the 
parlour  and  kitchen,  in  this  instance,  are  on  the  same  level.  There  is 
no  high  life,  unless,  to  be  sure,  you  call  a  baronet's  widow  a  lady  in 
high  life ;  and  some  ladies  may  be,  while  some  certainly  are  not.  I 
don't  think  there's  a  villain  in  the  whole  performance.  There  is  an 
abominable  selfish  old  woman,  certainly  ;  an  old  highway  robber  ;  an 
old  sponger  on  other  people's  kindness  ;  an  old  haunter  of  Bath  and 
Cheltenham  boarding-houses  (about  which  how  can  I  know  anything, 
never  having  been  in  a  boarding-house  at  Bath  or  Cheltenham  in  my 
life  ?)  ;  an  old  swindler  of  tradesmen,  tyrant  of  servants,  bully  of  the 
poor — who,  to  be  sure,  might  do  duty  for  a  villain,  but  she  considers 
herself  as  virtuous  a  woman  as  ever  was  born.  The  heroine  is  not 
faultless  (ah !  that  will  be  a  great  relief  to  some  folks,  for  many  writers' 
good  women  are,  you  know,  so  very  insipid).  The  principal  personage 
you  may  very  likely  think  to  be  no  better  than  a  muff.  But  is  many  a 
respectable  man  of  our  acquaintance  much  better.?  and  do  muffs  know 
that  they  are  what  they  are,  or,  knowing  it,  are  they  unhappy  ?  Do 
girls  decline  to  marry  one  if  he  is  rich?  Do  we  refuse  to  dine  with 
one  ?  I  listened  to  one  at  Church  last  Sunday,  with  all  the  women 
crying  and  sobbing ;  and  oh,  dear  me  !  how  finely  he  preached  ! 
Don't  we  give  him  great  credit  for  wisdom  and  eloquence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Don't  we  give  him  important  commands  in  the 
army  ?     Can  you,  or  can  you  not,  point  out  one  who  has  been  made  a 
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peer?  Doesn't  your  wife  call  one  in  the  moment  any  of  the  children 
are  ill  ?  Don't  we  read  his  dear  poems,  or  even  novels  ?  Yes  ; 
perhaps  even  this  one  is  read  and  written  by — Well  ?  Quid  rides  f 
Do  you  mean  that  I  am  painting  a  portrait  which  hangs  before  me 
every  morning  in  the  looking-glass  when  I  am  shaving?  Apres?  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  suppose  that  I  have  not  infirmities  like  my  neigh- 
bours ?  Am  I  weak  ?  It  is  notorious  to  all  my  friends  there  is  a 
certain  dish  I  can't  resist  :  no,  not  if  I  have  already  eaten  twice  too 
much  at  dinner.  So,  dear  sir,  or  madam,  have  you  your  weakness — 
your  irresistible  dish  of  temptation  !  (or  if  you  don't  know  it,  your 
friends  do).  No,  dear  friend,  the  chances  are  that  you  and  I  are  not 
people  of  the  highest  intellect,  of  the  largest  fortune,  of  the  most 
ancient  family,  of  the  most  consummate  virtue,  of  the  most  faultless 
beauty  in  face  and  figure.  We  are  no  heroes  nor  angels  ;  neither  are 
we  fiends  from  abodes  unmentionable,  black  assassins,  treacherous 
lagos,  familiar  with  stabbing  and  poison — murder  our  amusement, 
daggers  our  playthings,  arsenic  our  daily  bread,  lies  our  conversation, 
and  forgery  our  common  handwriting.  No,  we  are  not  monsters  of 
crime,  or  angels  walking  the  earth — at  least  I  know  otie  of  us  who  isn't, 
as  can  be  shown  any  day  at  home  if  the  knife  won't  cut  or  the  mutton 
comes  up  raw.  But  we  are  not  altogether  brutal  and  unkind,  and  a 
few  folks  like  us.  Our  poetry  is  not  as  good  as  Alfred  Tennyson's, 
but  we  can  turn  a  couplet  for  Miss  Fanny's  album  :  our  jokes  are  not 
always  first-rate,  but  Mary  and  her  mother  smile  very  kindly  when 
papa  tells  his  story  or  makes  his  pun.  We  have  many  weaknesses, 
but  we  are  not  ruffians  of  crime.  No  more  was  my  friend  Lovel.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  as  harmless  and  kindly  a  fellow  as  ever  lived 
when  I  first  knew  him.  At  present,  with  his  changed  position,  he  \z, 
perhaps,  rather  fine  (and  certainly  I  am  not  asked  to  his  best  dinner- 
parties as  I  used  to  be,  where  you  hardly  see  a  commoner— but  stay  ! 
I  am  advancmg  matters).  At  the  time  when  this  story  begins,  I  say, 
Lovel  had  his  faults — which  of  us  has  not  ?  He  had  buried  his  wife, 
having  notoriously  been  henpecked  by  her.  How  many  men  and 
brethren  are  like  him  !  He  had  a  good  fortune— ^I  wish  I  had  as 
much — though  I  dare  say  many  people  are  ten  times  as  rich.  He 
was  a  good-looking  fellow  enough  ;  though  that  depends,  ladies,  upon 
whether  you  like  a  fair  man  or  a  dark  one.  He  had  a  country-house, 
but  it  was  only  at  Putney.  In  fact,  he  was  in  business  in  the  eity, 
and  being  a  hospitable  man,  and  having  three  or  four  spare  bedrooms, 
some  of  his  friends  were  always  welcome  at  Shrublands,  especially 
after  I\Irs.  Lovel's  death,  who  liked  me  pretty  well  at  the  period  of 
her  early  marriage  with  my  friend,  but  got  to  dislike  me  at  last  and  to 
show  me  the  eold  shoulder.  That  is  a  joint  I  never  could  like  (though 
I  have  known  fellows  who  oersist  in  dining  off  it  year  after  year,  who 
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cling  hold  of  it,  and  refuse  to  be  separated  from  it).  I  say,  when 
Level's  wife  began  to  show  me  that  she  was  tired  of  my  company,  I 
made  myself  scarce  :  used  to  pretend  to  be  engaged  when  Fred  faintly 
asked  me  to  Shrublands  ;  to  accept  his  meek  apologies,  proposals  to 
dine  en  ga7-gon  at  Greenwich,  the  club,  and  so  forth  ;  and  never  visit 
upon  him  my  wrath  at  his  wife's  indifference — for,  after  all,  he  had 
been  my  friend  at  many  a  pinch  :  he  never  stinted  at  "  Harts's  "  or 
"  Lovegrove's,"  and  always  made  a  point  of  having  the  wine  I  liked^ 
never  mind  what  the  price  was.  As  for  his  wife,  there  was,  assuredly, 
no  love  lost  between  us — I  thought  her  a  lean,  scraggy,  lackadaisical, 
egotistical,  consequential,  insipid  creature  :  and  as  for  his  mother-in- 
law,  who  stayed  at  Fred's  as  long  and  as  often  as  her  daughter  would 
endure  her,  has  any  one  who  ever  knew  that  notorious  old  Lady  Baker 
at  Bath,  at  Cheltenham,  at  Brighton — wherever  trumps  and  frumps 
were  found  together ;  wherever  scandal  was  cackled  ;  wherever  fly- 
blown reputations  were  assembled,  and  dowagers  with  damaged  titles 
trod  over  each  other  for  the  pas  ; — who,  I  say,  ever  had  a  good  word 
for  that  old  woman  ?  What  party  was  not  bored  where  she  appeared  ? 
What  tradesman  was  not  done  with  whom  she  dealt  1  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  I  was  about  to  narrate  a  story  with  a  good  mother-in-law  for 
a  character ;  but  then  you  know,  my  dear  madam,  all  good  women  in 
novels  are  insipid.  This  woman  certainly  was  not.  She  was  not  only 
not  insipid,  but  exceedingly  bad-tasted.  She  had  a  foul,  loud  tongue, 
a  stupid  head,  a  bad  temper,  an  immense  pride  and  arrogance,  an 
extravagant  son,  and  very  little  money.  Can  I  say  much  more  of  a 
woman  than  this  ?  Aha !  my  good  Lady  Baker  !  I  was  a  mauvais 
sujet,  was  I  ? — I  was  leading  Fred  into  smoking,  drinking,  and  low 
bachelor  habits,  was  I  ?  I,  his  old  friend,  who  have  borrowed  money 
from  him  any  time  these  twenty  years,  was  not  fit  company  for  you 
and  your  precious  daughter  ?  Indeed!  /  paid  the  money  I  borrowed 
from  him  like  a  man ;  but  did_ytf«  ever  pay  him,  1  should  Hke  to  know? 
When  Mrs.  Lovel  was  in  the  first  column  of  The  Times,  then  Fred 
and  I  used  to  go  off  to  Greenwich  and  Blackwall,  as  I  said ;  then  his 
kind  old  heart  was  allowed  to  feel  for  his  friend  ;  theti  we  could  have 
the  other  bottle  of  claret  without  the  appearance  of  Bedford  and  the 
coffee,  which  in  Mrs.  L.'s  time  used  to  be  sent  in  to  us  before  we 
could  ring  for  a  second  bottle,  although  she  and  Lady  Baker  had  had 
three  glasses  each  out  of  the  first.  Three  full  glasses  each,  I  give  you 
my  word  !  No,  madam,  it  was  your  turn  to  bully  me  once — now  it  is 
mine  and  I  use  it.  No,  you  old  catamaran,  though  you  pretend  you 
never  read  novels,  some  of  your  confounded  good-natured  friends  will 
let  you  know  ol this  one.  Here  you  are,  do  you  hear?  Here  you  shall 
be  shown  up.  And  so  I  intend  to  show  up  other  women  and  other 
men  who  have  offended  me.    Is  one  to  be  subject  to  slights  and  scorn. 
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and  not  have  revenge  ?    Kindnesses  are  easily  forgotten ;  but  injuries  ! 
— what  worthy  man  does  not  keep  those  in  mind  ? 

Before  entering  upon  the  present  narrative,  may  I  take  leave  to 
inform  a  candid  public  that,  though  it  is  all  true,  there  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  it ;  that  though  Lovel  is  alive  and  prosperous,  and  you  very 
likely  have  met  him,  yet  I  defy  you  to  point  him  out ;  that  his  wife 
(for  he  is  Lovel  the  Widower  no  more)  is  not  the  lady  you  imagine 
her  to  be,  when  you  say  (as  you  will  persist  in  doing),  "  Oh,  that 
character  is  intended  for  Mrs.  Thingamy,  or  was  notoriously  drawn 
from  Lady  So-and-So."  No.  You  are  utterly  mistaken.  Why,  even 
the  advertising-puffers  have  almost  given  up  that  stale  stratagem  of 
announcing  "  Revelations  from  High  Life. — The  beau  mondewWl 
be  startled  at  recognizing  the  portraits  of  some  of  its  brilliant  leaders 
in  Miss  Wiggins's  forthcoming  roinan  de  society."  Or,  "  We  suspect  a 
certain  ducal  house  will  be  puzzled  to  guess  how  the  pitiless  author  of 
*  May  Fair  Mysteries'  has  become  acquainted  with  (and  exposed  with 
a  fearless  hand)  certain  family  secrets  which  were  thought  only  to  be 
known  to  a  few  of  the  very  highest  members  of  the  aristocracy."  No, 
I  say  ;  these  silly  baits  to  catch  an  unsuspecting  public  shall  not  be 
our  arts.  If  you  choose  to  occupy  yourself  with  trying  to  ascertain  if 
a  certain  cap  fits  one  amongst  ever  so  many  thousand  heads,  you  may 
possibly  pop  it  on  the  right  one  :  but  the  cap-maker  will  perish  before 
he  tells  you  ;  unless,  of  course,  he  has  some  private  pique  to  avenge,  or 
malice  to  wreak,  upon  some  individual  who  can't  by  any  possibility  hit 
again  ; — then,  indeed,  he  will  come  boldly  forward  and  seize  upon  his 
victim — (a  bishop,  say,  or  a  woman  without  coarse,  quarrelsome  male 
relatives,  will  be  best) — and  clap  on  him,  or  her,  such  a  cap,  with  such 
ears,  that  all  the  world  shall  laugh  at  the  poor  wretch,  shuddering,  and 
blushing  beet-root  red,  and  whimpering  deserved  tears  of  rage 
and  vexation  at  being  made  the  common  butt  of  society.  Besides,  I 
dine  at  Lovel's  still ;  his  company  and  cuisine  are  amongst  the  best  in 
London.  If  they  suspected  I  was  taking  them  off,  he  and  his  wife 
would  leave  off  inviting  me.  Would  any  man  of  a  generous  disposition 
lose  such  a  valued  friend  for  a  joke,  or  be  so  foolish  as  to  show  him  up 
in  a  story  ?  All  persons  with  a  decent  knowledge  of  the  world  will  at 
once  banish  the  thought,  as  not  merely  base,  but  absurd.  I  am  invited 
to  his  house  one  day  next  week  :  voiis  concevez  I  can't  mention  the  very 
day,  for  then  he  would  find  me  out — and  of  course  there  would  be  no 
more  cards  for  his  old  friend.  He  would  not  Hke  appearing,  as  it  must 
be  owned  in  this  memoir,  as  a  man  of  not  very  strong  mind.  He 
believes  himself  to  be  a  most  determined,  resolute  person.  He  is 
quick  in  speech,  wears  a  fierce  beard,  speaks  with  asperity  to  his 
servants  (who  liken  him  to  a — to  that  before-named  sable  or  ermine 
contrivance,  in  which  ladies  insert   their  hands  in  winter),  and  takes 
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his  wife  to  task  so  smartly,  that  I  believe  she  believes  he  believes  he  is 
the  master  of  the  house.  "  Elizabeth,  my  love,  he  must  mean  A,  or  B, 
or  D,"  I  fancy  I  hear  Lovel  say  ;  and  she  says,  "  Yes  :  oh  !  it  is 
certainly  D — his  very  image  ! "  "  D  to  a  T,"  says  Lovel  (who  is  a  neat 
wit).  She  may  know  that  I  mean  to  depict  her  husband  in  the  above 
unpretending  lines  :  but  she  will  never  let  me  know  of  her  knowledge 
except  by  a  little  extra  courtesy  ;  except  (may  I  make  this  pleasing 
exception .'')  by  a  few  more  invitations ;  except  by  a  look  of  those 
unfathomable  eyes  (gracious  goodness  !  to  think  she  wore  spectacles 
ever  so  long,  and  put  a  lid  over  them  as  it  were  !),  into  which,  when 
you  gaze  sometimes,  you  may  gaze  so  deep,  and  deep,  and  deep,  that  I 
defy  you  to  plumb  half-way  down  into  their  mystery. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  had  lodgings  in  Beak  Street,  Regent 
Street  (I  no  more  have  lived  in  Beak  Street  than  in  Belgrave  Square  : 
but  !  choose  to  say  so,  and  no  gentleman  will  be  so  rude  as  to  con- 
tradict another) — I  had  lodgings,  I  say,  in  Beak  Street,  Regent  Street. 
Mrs.  Prior  was  the  landlady's  name.  She  had  seen  better  days — 
landladies  frequently  have.  Her  husband — he  could  not  be  called  the 
landlord,  for  Mrs.  P.  was  manager  of  the  place — had  been,  in  happier 
times,  captain  or  lieutenant  in  the  militia  ;  then  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  of 
no  profession  ;  then  of  Norwich  Castle,  a  prisoner  for  debt ;  then  of 
Southampton  Buildings,  London,  law-writer ;  then  of  the  Bom-Retiro 
Cagadores,  in  the  service  of  H.M.  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  lieutenant 
and  paymaster  ;  then  of  Melina  Place,  St.  George's  Fields,  &c. — I 
forbear  to  give  the  particulars  of  an  existence  which  a  legal  biographer 
has  traced  step  by  step,  and  which  has  more  than  once  been  the 
subject  of  judicial  investigation  by  certain  commissioners  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn  Fields.  Well,  Prior,  at  this  time,  swimming  out  of  a  hundred 
shipwrecks,  had  clambered  on  to  a  lighter,  as  it  were,  and  was  clerk  to 
a  coal-merchant,  by  the  river-side.  "  You  conceive,  sir,"  he  would  say, 
"my  employment  is  only  temporary — the  fortune  of  war,  the  fortune  of 
war!"  He  smattered  words  in  not  a  few  foreign  languages.  His 
person  was  profusely  scented  with  tobacco.  Bearded  individuals, 
padding  the  muddy  hoof  in  the  neighbouring  Regent  Street,  would  call 
sometimes  of  an  evening,  and  ask  for  "  the  captain."  He  was  known 
at  many  neighbouring  billiard-tables,  and,  I  imagine,  not  respected. 
You  will  not  see  enough  of  Captain  Prior  to  be  very  weary  of  him  and 
his  coarse  swagger,  to  be  disgusted  by  his  repeated  requests  for  small 
money-loans,  or  to  deplore  his  loss,  which  you  will  please  to  suppose 
has  happened  before  the  curtain  of  our  present  drama  draws  up.  I 
think  two  people  in  the  world  were  sorry  for  him  :  his  wife,  who  still 
loved  the  memory  of  the  handsome  young  man  who  had  wooed  and 
won  her  ;  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  whom  for  the  last  few  months  of  hi-; 
life,  and  up  to  his  fatal  illness,  he  every  evening  conducted  to  what  he 
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called-  her  "  academy."  You  are  right.  Elizabeth  is  the  principal 
character  in  this  story.  When  I  knew  her,  a  thin,  freckled  girl  of 
fifteen,  with  a  lean  frock,  and  hair  of  a  reddish  hue,  she  used  to  borrow 
my  books,  and  play  on  the  First  Floor's  piano,  when  he  was  from 
home — Slumley  his  name  was.  He  was  editor  of  the  Swell,  a 
newspaper  then  pubHshed  ;  author  of  a  great  number  of  popular  songs, 
a  friend  of  several  music-selling  houses ;  and  it  was  by  Mr.  Slumley's 
interest  that  Elizabeth  was  received  as  a  pupil  at  what  the  family  called 
"  the  academy." 

Captain  Prior  then  used  to  conduct  his  girl  to  the  Academy,  but 
she  often  had  to  conduct  him  home  again.  Having  to  wait  about  the 
premises  for  two,  or  three,  or  five  hours  sometimes,  whilst  Elizabeth 
was  doing  her  lessons,  he  would  naturally  desire  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  cold  at  some  neighbouring  house  of  entertainment.  Every 
Friday,  a  prize  of  a  golden  medal,  nay,  I  believe  sometimes  of  twenty- 
five  silver  medals,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Bellenden  and  other  young 
ladies  for  their  good  conduct  and  assiduity  at  this  academy.  Miss 
Bellenden  gave  her  gold  medal  to  her  mother,  only  keeping  five 
shillings  for  herself,  with  which  the  poor  child  bought  gloves,  shoes, 
and  her  humble  articles  of  millinery. 

Once  or  twice  the  Captain  succeeded  in  intercepting  that  piece  of  ■ 
gold,  and  I  daresay  treated  some  of  his  whiskered  friends,  the  clinking 
trampers  of  the  Quadrant  pavement.  He  was  a  free-handed  fellow 
when  he  had  anybody's  money  in  his  pocket.  It  was  owing  to  differ- 
ences regarding  the  settlement  of  accounts  that  he  quarrelled  with  the 
coal-merchant,  his  very  last  employer.  Bessy,  after  yielding  once  or 
twice  to  his  importunity,  and  trj-ing  to  believe  his  solemn  promises  of 
repayment,  had  strength  of  mind  to  refuse  her  father  the  pound  which 
he  would  have  taken.  Her  five  shillings — her  poor  little  slender 
pocket-money,  the  representative  of  her  charities  and  kindnesses  to 
the  little  brothers  and  sisters,  of  her  little  toilette  ornaments,  nay 
necessities  ;  of  those  well-mended  gloves,  of  those  oft-darned  stockings, 
of  those  poor  boots,  which  had  to  walk  many  a  weary  mile  after  mid- 
night ;  of  those  little  knicknacks,  in  the  shape  of  brooch  or  bracelet, 
■with  which  the  poor  child  adorned  her  homely  robe  or  sleeve — her 
poor  five  shillings,  out  of  which  Mary  sometimes  found  a  pair  of  shoes, 
or  Tommy  a  flannel-jacket,  and  little  Bill  a  coach  and  horse — this 
wretched  sum,  this  mite,  which  Bessy  administered  among  so  many 
poor — I  very  much  fear  her  father  sometimes  confiscated.  I  charged 
the  child  with  the  fact,  and  she  could  not  deny  me.  I  vowed  a 
tremendous  vow,  that  if  ever  I  heard  of  her  giving  Prior  m.oney  again, 
I  would  quit  the  lodgings,  and  never  give  those  children  lollipop,  nor 
pegtop,  nor  sixpence  ;  nor  the  pungent  marmalade,  nor  the  biting 
gingerbread-nut,  nor    the    theatre-characters,   nor  the   paint-box  to 
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illuminate  the  same  ;  nor  the  discarded  clothes,  which  became  smaller 
clothes  upon  the  persons  of  little  Tommy  and  little  Bill,  for  whom 
Mrs,  Prior,  and  Bessy,  and  the  little  maid,  cut,  clipped,  altered,  ironed, 
darned,  mangled,  with  the  greatest  ingenuity.  I  say,  considering 
what  had  passed  between  me  and  the  Priors — considering  those 
money  transactions,  and  those  clothes,  and  my  kindness  to  the 
children — it  was  rather  hard  that  my  jam-pots  were  poached,  and  my 
brandy-bottles  leaked.  And  then  to  frighten  her  brother  with  the 
story  of  the  inexorable  creditor — oh,  Mrs.  Prior  ! — oh,  fie,  Mrs.  P.  ! 

So  Bessy  went  to  her  school  in  a  shabby  shawl,  a  faded  bonnet, 
and  a  poor  little  lean  dress  flounced  with  the  mud  and  dust  of  all 
weathers,  whereas  there  were  some  other  young  ladies,  fellow-pupils 
of  her,  who  laid  out  their  gold  medals  to  much  greater  advantage. 
Miss  Delamere,  with  her  eighteen  shillings  a  week  (calling  them  ^^ silver 
viedals  "  was  only  my  wit,  you  see),  had  twenty  new  bonnets,  silk  and 
satin  dresses  for  all  seasons,  feathers  in  abundance,  swansdown  muffs 
and  tippets,  lovely  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  trinkets,  and  many  and 
many  a  half-crown  mould  of  jelly,  bottle  of  sherry,  blanket,  or  what 
not,  for  a  poor  fellow-pupil  in  distress  ;  and  as  for  Miss  Montanville, 
who  had  exactly  the  same  sal — well,  who  had  a  scholarship  of  exactly 
the  same  value,  viz.  about  fifty  pounds  yearly — she  kept  an  elegant 
little  cottage  in  the  Regent's  Park,  a  brougham  with  a  horse  all  over 
brass  harness,  and  a  groom  with  a  prodigious  gold  lace  hat-band,  who 
was  treated  with  frightful  contumely  at  the  neighbouring  cabstand  ;  an 
aunt  or  a  mother,  I  don't  know  which  (I  hope  it  was  only  an  aunt), 
always  comfortably  dressed,  and  who  looked  after  Montanville  :  and 
she  herself  had  bracelets,  brooches,  and  velvet  pelisses  of  the  very 
richest  description.  But  then  Miss  Montanville  was  a  good  economist. 
S/ie  was  never  known  to  help  a  poor  friend  in  distress,  or  give  a  fainting 
brother  and  sister  a  crust  or  a  glass  of  wine.  She  allowed  ten  shillings 
a  week  to  her  father,  whose  name  was  Boskinson,  said  to  be  a  clerk  to 
a  chapel  in  Paddington  ;  but  she  would  never  see  him — no,  not  when  he 
was  in  hospital,  where  he  was  so  ill ;  and  though  she  certainly  lent 
Miss  Wilder  thirteen  pounds,  she  had  Wilder  arrested  upon  her 
promissory  note  for  twenty-four,  and  sold  up  every  stick  of  Wilder's 
furniture,  so  that  the  whole  academy  cried  shame  !  Well,  an  accident 
occurred  to  Miss  Montanville,  for  which  those  may  be  sorry  who  choose. 
On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  December,  Eighteen  hundred  and  some- 
thing, when  the  conductors  of  the  academy  were  giving  their  grand 
annual  Christmas  Pant — I  should  say  examination  of  the  academy 
pupils  before  their  numerous  friends — Montanville,  who  happened  to 
be  present,  not  in  her  brougham  this  time,  but  in  an  aerial  chariot  of 
splendour  drawn  by  doves,  fell  off  a  rainbow,  and  through  the  roof  of 
the  Revolving  Shrine  of  the  Amaranthine  Queen — thereby  very  nearly 
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damaging  Bellenden,  who  was  occupying  the  shrine,  attired  in  a  light- 
blue  spangled  dress,  waving  a  wand,  and  uttering  some  idiotic  verses 
composed  for  her  by  the  Professor  of  Literature  attached  to  the 
academy.  As  for  Montanville,  let  her  go  shrieking  down  that  trap- 
door, break  her  leg,  be  taken  home,  and  never  more  be  character  of 
ours.  She  never  could  speak.  Her  voice  was  as  hoarse  as  a  fish- 
woman's.     Can  that  immense  stout  old  box-keeper  at  the theatre, 

who  limps  up  to  ladies  on  the  first  tier,  and  offers  that  horrible  foot- 
stool, which  everybody  stumbles  over,  and  makes  a  clumsy  curtsey,  and 
looks  so  knowing  and  hard,  as  if  she  recognized  an  acquaintance  in 
the  splendid  lady  who  enters  the  box — can  that  old  female  be  the  once 
brilliant  Emily  Montanville  ?  I  am  told  there  are  7io  lady  box-keepers 
in  the  English  theatres.  This,  I  submit,  is  a  proof  of  my  consummate 
care  and  artifice  in  rescuing  from  a  prurient  curiosity  the  individual 
personages  from  whom  the  characters  of  the  present  story  are  taken. 
Montanville  is  not  a  box-opener.  She  may,  under  another  name, 
keep  a  trinket-shop  in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  for  what  you  know  :  but 
this  secret  no  torture  shall  induce  me  to  divulge.  Life  has  its  rises 
and  its  downfalls,  and  vou  have  had  yours,  you  hobbling  old  creature. 
Montanville,  indeed  !  Go  thy  ways  !  Here  is  a  shilling  for  thee. 
(Thank  you,  sir.)  Take  away  that  confounded  footstool,  and  never 
let  us  see  thee  more  ! 

Now  the  fairy  Amarantha  was  like  a  certain  dear  young  lady  of 
whom  we  have  read  in  early  youth.  Up  to  twelve  o'clock,  attired  in 
sparkling  raiment,  she  leads  the  dance  with  the  prince  (Gradini, 
known  as  Grady  in  his  days  of  banishment  at  the  T.  R.  Dublin).  At 
supper,  she  takes  her  place  by  the  prince's  royal  father  (who  is  alive 
now,  and  still  reigns  occasionally,  so  that  we  will  not  mention  his 
revered  name).  She  makes  believe  to  drink  from  the  gilded  paste- 
board, and  to  eat  of  the  mighty  pudding.  She  smiles  as  the  good  old 
irascible  monarch  knocks  the  prime  minister  and  the  cooks  about : 
she  blazes  in  splendour  :  she  beams  with  a  thousand  jewels,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  Koh-i-noor  is  a  wretched  lustreless  little 
pebble  :  she  disappears  in  a  chariot,  such  as  a  Lord  Mayor  never  rode 
in  : — and  at  midnight,  who  is  that  young  woman  tripping  homeward 
through  the  wet  streets  in  a  battered  bonnet,  a  cotton  shawl,  and  a 
lean  frock  fringed  with  the  dreary  winter  flounces  ? 

Our  Cinderella  is  up  early  in  the  morning  :  she  does  no  little  por- 
tion of  the  house-work  :  she  dresses  her  sisters  and  brothers  :  she  pre- 
pares papa's  breakfast.  On  days  when  she  has  not  to  go  to  morning 
lessons  at  her  academy,  she  helps  with  the  dinner.  Heaven  help  us  ! 
She  has  often  brought  mine  when  I  have  dined  at  home,  and  owns  to 
having  made  that  famous  mutton-broth  when  I  had  a  cold.  Foreigners 
come  to  the  house — professional  gentlemen — to  see  Slumley  on  the 
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first  floor  ;  exiled  captains  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  companions  of  the 
warrior  her  father.  It  is  surprising  how  she  has  learned  their  accents, 
and  has  picked  up  French,  and  Italian  too.  And  she  played  the 
piano  in  Mr.  Slumley's  room  sometimes,  as  I  have  said  ;  but  refrained 
from  that  presently,  and  from  visiting  him  altogether.  I  suspect  he 
was  not  a  man  of  principle.  His  Paper  used  to  make  direful  attacks 
upon  individual  reputations  ;  and  you  would  find  theatre  and  opera 
people  most  curiously  praised  and  assaulted  in  the  Swell.  I  recollect 
meeting  him,  several  years  after,  in  the  lobby  of  the  opera,  in  a  very 
noisy  frame  of  mind,  when  he  heard  a  certain  lady's  carriage  called, 
and  cried  out  with  exceeding  strong  language,  which  need  not  be 
accurately  reported,  "  Look  at  that  woman  !  Confound  her  !  I  made 
her,  sir  !  Got  her  an  engagement  when  the  family  was  starving,  sir  ! 
Did  you  see  her,  sir  ?  She  wouldn't  even  look  at  me  ! "  Nor  indeed 
was  Mr.  S.  at  that  moment  a  very  agreeable  object  to  behold. 

Then  I  remembered  that  there  had  been  some  quarrel  with  this 
man,  when  we  lodged  in  Beak  Street  together.  If  difficulty  there  was, 
it  was  solved  atnbulando.  He  quitted  the  lodgings,  leaving  an  excel- 
lent and  costly  piano  as  security  for  a  heavy  bill  which  he  owed  to 
Mrs.  Prior,  and  the  instrument  was  presently  fetched  away  by  the 

music-sellers,  its  owners.  But  regarding  Mr.  S 's  valuable  biography, 

let  us  speak  very  gently.  You  see  it  is  "  an  insult  to  literature  "  to  say 
that  there  are  disreputable  and  dishonest  persons  who  write  in  news- 
papers. 

Nothing,  dear  friend,  escapes  your  penetration  :  if  a  joke  is  made 
in  your  company,  you  are  down  upon  it  instanter,  and  your  smile 
rewards  the  wag  who  amuses  you  :  so  you  knew  at  once,  whilst  I  was 
talking  of  Elizabeth  and  her  academy,  that  a  theatre  was  meant,  where 
the  poor  child  danced  for  a  guinea  or  five-and-twenty  shillings  per 
week.  Nay,  she  must  have  had  not  a  little  skill  and  merit  to  advance 
to  the  quarter  of  a  hundred  ;  for  she  was  not  pretty  at  this  time,  only 
a  rough,  tawny-haired  filly  of  a  girl,  with  great  eyes.  Dolphin,  the 
manager,  did  not  think  much  of  her,  and  she  passed  before  him  in  his 
regiment  of  Sea-nymphs,  or  Bayaderes,  or  Fairies,  or  Mazurka  maidens 
(with  their  fluttering  lances  and  little  scarlet  slyboots  !)  scarcely  more 
noticed  than  private  Jones  standing  under  arms  in  his  company  when 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Field-Marshal  gallops  by.  There  were  no 
dramatic  triumphs  for  Miss  Bellenden  :  no  bouquets  were  flung  at  her 
feet :  no  cunning  Mephistopheles — the  emissary  of  some  philandering 
Faustus  outside — corrupted  her  duenna,  or  brought  her  caskets  of 
diamonds.  Had  there  been  any  such  admirer  for  Bellenden,  Dolphin 
would  not  only  not  have  been  shocked,  but  he  would  very  likely  have 
raised  her  salary.  As  it  was,  though  himself,  I  fear,  a  person  of  loose 
morals,  he  respected  better  things.   "  That  Bellenden's  a  good  hhonest 
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gurl,"  he  said  to  the  present  writer  :  "  works  hard  :  gives  her  money  to 
her  family  :  father  a  shy  old  cove.  Very  good  family  1  hear  they  are !  " 
and  he  passes  on  to  some  other  of  the  innumerable  subjects  which 
engage  a  manager. 

Now,  why  should  a  poor  lodging-house  keeper  make  such  a  mighty 
secret  of  having  a  daughter  earning  an  honest  guinea  by  dancing  at  a 
theatre.''  Why  persist  in  calling  the  theatre  an  academy  ?  Why  did 
Mrs.  Prior  speak  of  it  as  such,  to  me  who  knew  what  the  truth  was, 
and  to  whom  Elizabeth  herself  made  no  mystery  of  her  calling.'' 

There  are  actions  and  events  in  its  life  over  which  decent  Poverty 
often  chooses  to  cast  a  veil  that  is  not  unbecoming  wear.  We  can  all, 
if  we  are  minded,  peer  through  this  poor  flimsy  screen  :  often  there  is 
no  shame  behind  it : — only  empty  platters,  poor  scraps,  and  other 
threadbare  evidence  of  want  and  cold.  And  who  is  called  on  to  show 
his  rags  to  the  public,  and  cry  out  his  hunger  in  the  street  ?  At  this 
time  (her  character  has  developed  itself  not  so  amiably  since),  Mrs. 
Prior  was  outwardly  respectable ;  and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  my  groceries 
were  consumed  with  remarkable  rapidity  ;  my  wine  and  brandy  bottles 
were  all  leaky,  until  they  were  excluded  from  air  under  a  patent  lock  ; 
— my  Morel's  raspberry  jam,  of  which  I  was  passionately  fond,  if 
exposed  on  the  table  for  a  few  hours,  was  always  eaten  by  the  cat,  or 
that  wonderful  little  wretch  of  a  maid-of-all-work,  so  active,  yet  so 
patient,  so  kind,  so  dirty,  so  obliging.  Was  it  the  maid  who  took  those 
groceries  ?  I  have  seen  the  "  Gazza  Ladra,"  and  know  that  poor  little 
maids  are  sometimes  wrongfully  accused ;  and  besides,  in  my  particular 
case,  I  own  I  don't  care  who  the  culprit  was.  At  the  year's  end,  a 
single  man  is  not  much  poorer  for  this  house-tax  which  he  pays.  One 
Sunday  evening,  being  confined  with  a  cold,  and  partaking  oi  that 
mutton-broth  which  Elizabeth  made  so  well,  and  which  she  brought 
me,  I  entreated  her  to  bring  from  the  cupboard,  of  which  I  gave  her 
the  key,  a  certain  brandy-bottle.  She  saw  my  face  when  I  looked  at 
her  :  there  was  no  mistaking  its  agony.  There  was  scarce  any  brandy 
left :  it  had  all  leaked  away  :  and  it  was  Sunday,  and  no  good  brandy 
was  to  be  bought  that  evening. 

Elizabeth,  I  say,  saw  my  grief.  She  put  down  the  bottle,  and  she 
cried  :  she  tried  to  prevent  herself  from  doing  so  at  first,  but  she  fairly 
burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dear — dear  child,"  says  I,  seizing  her  hand,  "  you  don't  sup- 
pose I  fancy  you " 

"  No — no !"  she  says,  drawing  the  large  hand  over  her  eyes.  "  No 
— no !  but  I  saw  it  when  you  and  Mr.  Warrington  last  'ad  some.  Oh  ! 
do  have  a  patting  lock  ! " 

"  A  patent  lock,  my  dear  ! "  I  remarked.  "  How  odd  that  you, 
■who  have  learned  to  pronounce  Italian  and  French  words  so  well. 
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should  make  such  strange  sHps  in  EngHsh  !  Your  mother  speaks  well 
enough." 

"  She  was  born  a  lady.  She  was  not  sent  to  be  a  milliner's  girl,  as 
I  was,  and  then  among  those  noisy  girls  at  that — oh!  V\\dX  place !" 
cries  Bessy,  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  clenching  her  hand. 

Here  the  bells  of  St.  Beak's  began  to  ring  quite  cheerily  for  evening 
service.  I  heard  "  Elizabeth  !  "  cried  out  from  the  lower  regions  by 
Mrs.  Prior's  cracked  voice.  And  the  maiden  went  her  way  to  church, 
which  she  and  her  mother  never  missed  of  a  vSunday  ;  and  I  daresay  I 
slept  just  as  well  without  the  brandy-and-water. 

Slumley  being  gone,  Mrs.  Prior  came  to  me  rather  wistfully  one 
day,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I  would  object  to  Madame  Benti- 
voglio,  the  opera-singer,  having  the  first  floor.?  This  was  too  much, 
indeed  !  How  was  my  work  to  go  on  with  that  woman  practising  all 
day  and  roaring  underneath  me  ?  But,  after  sending  away  so  good  a 
customer,  I  could  not  refuse  to  lend  the  Priors  a  little  more  money  ; 
and  Prior  insisted  upon  treating  me  to  a  new  stamp,  and  making  out 
a  new  and  handsome  bill  for  an  amount  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the 
last :  which  he  had  no  doubt  under  heaven,  and  which  he  pledged  his 
honour  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  meet.  Let  me 
see  :  That  was  how  many  years  ago  ? — Thirteen,  fourteen,  twenty  ? 
Never  mind.  My  fair  Elizabeth,  I  think  if  you  saw  your  poor  old 
father's  signature  now,  you  would  pay  it.  I  came  upon  it  lately  in  an 
old  box  I  haven't  opened  these  fifteen  years,  along  with  some  letters 
written — never  mind  by  whom — and  an  old  glove  that  I  used  to  set 
an  absurd  value  by  ;  and  that  emerald-green  tabinet  waistcoat  which 
kind  old  Mrs.  Macmanus  gave  me,  and  which  I  wore  at  the  L — d 
L — t — nt's  ball,  Ph-n-x  Park,  Dublin,  once,  when  I  danced  with  Iter 
there  !  Lord  ! — Lord  !  It  would  no  more  meet  round  my  waist  now 
than  round  Daniel  Lambert's.     How  we  outgrow  things  ! 

But  as  I  never  presented  this  united  bill  of  43/.  odd  (the  first 
portion  of  23/.,  &c.  was  advanced  by  me  in  order  to  pay  an  execution 
out  of  the  house) — as  I  never  expected  to  have  it  paid  any  more  than 
I  did  to  be  Lord  Mayor  cf  London, — I  say  it  was  a  little  hard  that 
Mrs.  Prior  should  write  off  to  her  brother  (she  writes  a  capital  letter), 
blessing  Providence  that  had  given  him  a  noble  income,  promising 
him  the  benefit  of  her  prayers,  in  order  that  he  should  long  live  to  enjoy 
his  large  salary,  and  informing  him  that  an  obdurate  creditor,  who 
shall  be  nameless  (meaning  me),  who  had  Captain  Prior  in  his  power 
(as  if,  being  in  possession  of  that  dingy  scrawl,  I  should  have  known 
what  to  do  with  it),  who  held  Mr.  Prior's  acceptance  for  43/.  14J.  4c/. 
due  on  the  3rd  July  (my  bill),  would  infallibly  bring  their  family  to 
RUIN,  unless  a  part  of  the  money  was  paid  up.  When  I  went  up  to 
my  old  college,  and  called  on  Sargent,  at  Boniface  Lodge,  he  treated 
II.  II 
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me  as  civilly  as  if  I  had  been  an  undergraduate  ;  scarcely  spoie  to 
me  in  hall,  where,  of  course,  I  dined  at  the  Fellows'  table  ;  and  only 
asked  me  to  one  of  Mrs.  Sargent's  confounded  tea-parties  during  the 
whole  time  of  my  stay.  Now  it  was  by  this  man's  entreaty  that  I 
went  to  lodge  at  Prior's ;  he  talked  to  me  after  dinner  one  day,  he 
hummed,  he  ha'd,  he  blushed,  he  prated  in  his  pompous  way,  about 
an  unfortunate  sister  in  London — fatal  early  marriage — husband, 
Captain  Prior,  Knight  of  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks  of  Portugal,  most 
distinguished  officer,  but  imprudent  speculator — advantageous  lodgings 
in  the  centre  of  London,  quiet,  though  near  the  Clubs — if  I  was  ill  (I 
am.  a  confirmed  invalid),  JNIrs.  Prior,  his  sister,  would  nurse  me  like  a 
mother.  So,  in  a  word,  I  went  to  Prior's  :  I  took  the  rooms  :  I  was 
attracted  by  some  children  :  Amelia  Jane  (that  little  dirty  maid  before 
mentioned)  dragging  a  go-cart,  containing  a  little  dirty  pair  ;  another 
marching  by  them,  carrying  a  fourth  well-nigh  as  big  as  himself. 
These  little  folks,  having  threaded  the  mighty  flood  of  Regent  Street, 
debouched  into  the  quiet  creek  of  Beak  Street,  just  as  I  happened  to 
follow  them.  And  the  door  at  which  the  small  caravan  halted, — the 
very  door  I  was  in  search  of, — was  opened  by  Elizabeth,  then  only 
just  emerging  from  childhood,  with  tawny  hair  falling  into  her  solemn 
eyes. 

The  aspect  of  these  little  people,  which  would  have  deterred  many, 
happened  to  attract  me.  I  am  a  lonely  man.  I  may  have  been  ill» 
treated  by  some  one  once,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  If  I  had 
had  children  of  my  own,  I  think  I  should  have  been  good  to  them.  I 
thought  Prior  a  dreadful  vulgar  wretch,  and  his  wife  a  scheming,  greedy 
little  woman.  But  the  children  amused  me  :  and  I  took  the  rooms, 
liking  to  hear  overhead  in  the  morning  the  patter  of  their  little  feet. 
The  person  I  mean  has  several ; — husband,  judge  in  the  West  Indies. 
Allans  I  now  you  know  how  I  came  to  live  at  Mrs.  Prior's. 

Though  I  am  now  a  steady,  a  conjirmcd  old  bachelor  (I  shall  call 
myself  Mr.  Batchelor,  if  you  please,  in  this  story ;  and  there  is  some 
one  far — far  away  who  knows  why  I  will  never  take  another  title),  I 
was  a  gay  young  fellow  enough  once.  I  was  not  above  the  pleasures 
of  youth  :  in  fact,  I  learned  quadrilles  on  purpose  to  dance  with  her 
that  long  vacation  when  I  went  to  read  with  my  young  friend.  Lord 
Viscount  Poldoody  at  Dub — psha  !  Be  still,  thou  foolish  heart ! 
Perhaps  I  misspent  my  time  as  an  undergraduate.  Perhaps  I  read 
too  many  novels,  occupied  myself  too  much  with  "  elegant  literature  " 
(that  used  to  be  our  phrase),  and  spoke  too  often  at  the  Union,  where 
I  had  a  considerable  reputation.  But  those  fine  words  got  me  no 
college  prizes  :  I  missed  my  fellowship  :  was  rather  in  disgrace  with 
my  relations  afterwards,  but  had  a  small  independence  of  my  own, 
which  I  eked  out  by  taking  a  few  pupils  for  little-goes  and  the 
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common  degree.  At  lengtli,  a  relation  dying,  and  leaving  me  a 
further  small  income,  I  left  the  university,  and  came  to  reside  in 
London. 

Now,  in  mj'  third  year  at  college,  there  came  to  St.  Boniface  a 
young  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  few  gentlemen-pensioners  of 
our  society.  Kis  popularity  speedily  was  great.  A  kindly  and  simple 
youth,  he  would  have  been  liked,  I  daresay,  even  though  he  had  been 
no  richer  than  the  rest  of  us ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  flattery,  world- 
liness,  mammon-worship,  are  vices  as  well  known  to  young  as  to  old 
boys  ;  and  a  rich  lad  at  school  or  college  has  his  followers,  tuft- 
hunters,  led-captains,  little  courts,  just  as  much  as  any  elderly 
millionaire  of  Pall  Mall,  who  gazes  round  his  club  to  see  whom  he 
shall  take  home  to  dinner,  while  humble  trencher-men  wait  anxiously, 
thinking — Ah  !  will  he  take  me  this  time  .''  or  will  he  ask  that  abomin- 
able sneak  and  toady  Henchman  again  ?  Well — well !  this  is  an  old 
story  about  parasites  and  flatterers.  My  dear  good  sir,  I  am  not  for  a 
moment  going  to  say  that  you  ever  were  one ;  and  I  daresay  it  was 
very  base  and  mean  of  us  to  like  a  man  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
money.  "  I  know" — Fred  Lovel  used  to  say — "  I  know  fellov,-s  come 
to  my  rooms  because  I  have  a  large  allowance,  and  plenty  of  my  poor 
old  governor's  wine,  and  give  good  dinners  :  I  am  not  deceived  ;  but, 
at  least,  it  is  pleasanter  to  come  to  me  and  have  good  dinners  and 
good  wine,  than  to  go  to  Jack  Highson's  dreary  tea  and  turnout,  or  to 
Ned  Ropers  abominable  Oxbridge  port."  And  so  I  admit  at  once 
that  Lovel's  parties  ive^-e  more  agreeable  than  most  men's  in  the 
college.  Perhaps  the  goodness  of  the  fare,  by  pleasing  the  guests, 
made  them  more  pleasant.  A  dinner  in  hall,  and  a  pewter  plate,  is 
all  very  well,  and  I  can  say  grace  before  it  with  all  my  heart ;  but  a 
dinner  with  fish  from  London,  game,  and  two  or  three  nice  little 
entrees,  is  better — and  there  was  no  better  cook  in  the  university  than 
ours  at  St.  Boniface,  and  ah  me  !  there  were  appetites  then,  and 
digestions  which  rendered  the  good  dinner  doubly  good. 

Between  me  and  young  Lovel  a  friendship  sprang  up,  which,  I 
trust,  even  the  publication  of  this  story  will  not  diminish.  There  is  a 
period,  immediately  after  the  taking  of  his  bachelor's  degree,  when 
many  a  university-man  finds  himself  embarrassed.  The  tradesmen 
rather  rudely  press  for  a  settlement  of  their  accounts.  Those  prints 
we  ordered  calidi  juve7itd;  those  shirt-studs  and  pins  which  the 
jewellers  would  persist  in  thrusting  into  our  artless  bosoms  ;  those  fine 
coats  we  would  insist  on  having  for  our  books,  as  well  as  ourselves  ; 
all  these  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  graduate.  And  my  father,  who 
was  then  alive,  refusing  to  meet  these  demands,  under  the — I  own — 
just  plea,  that  my  allowance  had  been  ample,  and  that  my  half-sisters 
ought  not  to  be  mulcted  of  their  slender  portions  in  consequence  of 
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my  extravagance,  I  should  have  been  subject  to  very  serious  incon- 
venience— nay,  possibly,  to  personal  incarceration — had  not  Lovel,  at 
the  risk  of  rustication,  rushed  up  to  London  to  his  mother  (who  then 
had  especial  reasons  for  being  very  gracious  with  her  son),  obtained  a 
supply  of  money  from  her,  and  brought  it  to  me  at  Mr.  Shackell's 
horrible  hotel,  where  I  was  lodged.  He  had  tears  in  his  kind  eyes;  he 
grasped  my  hand  a  hundred  and  hundred  times  as  he  flung  the  notes 
into  my  lap  ;  and  the  recording  tutor  (Sargent  was  only  tutor  then), 
who  was  going  to  bring  him  up  before  the  master  for  breach  of 
discipline,  dashed  away  a  drop  from  his  own  lid,  when,  with  a  moving 
eloquence,  I  told  what  had  happened,  and  blotted  out  the  transaction 
with  some  particular  old  1811  port,  of  which  we  freely  partook  in  his 
private  rooms  that  evening.  By  laborious  instalments,  I  had  the 
happiness  to  pay  Lovel  back.  I  took  pupils,  as  I  said  ;  I  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits  :  I  became  connected  with  a  literary  periodical,  and, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  imposed  myself  upon  the  public  as  a  good 
classical  scholar.  I  was  not  thought  the  less  learned,  when,  my 
relative  dying,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  small  independency  ; 
and  my  "  Translations  from  the  Greek,"  my  "  Poems  by  Beta,"  and 
my  articles  in  the  paper  of  which  I  was  part  proprietor  for  several 
years,  have  had  their  little  success  in  their  day. 

Indeed  at  Oxbridge,  if  I  did  not  obtain  university  honours,  at  least 
I  showed  literary  tastes.  I  got  the  prize  essay  one  year  at  Boniface, 
and  plead  guilty  to  having  written  essays,  poems,  and  a  tragedy.  My 
college  friends  had  a  joke  at  my  expense  (a  very  small  joke  serves 
to  amuse  those  port-wine-bibbing  fogies,  and  keeps  them  laughing  for 
ever  so  long  a  time — they  are  welcome,  I  say,  to  make  merry  at  my 
charges) — in  respect  of  a  certain  bargain  which  I  made  on  coming  to 
London,  and  in  which,  had  I  been  Moses  Primrose  purchasing  green 
spectacles,  I  could  scarcely  have  been  more  taken  in,  JMy  Jenkinson 
was  an  old  college  acquaintance,  whom  I  was  idiot  enough  to  imagine 
a  respectable  man  :  the  f(^llow  had  a  very  smooth  tongue,  and  sleek, 
sanctified  exterior.  He  was  rather  a  popular  preacher,  and  used  to  cry 
a  good  deal  in  the  pulpit.  He,  and  a  queer  wine-merchant  and  bill- 
discounter,  Sherrick  by  name,  had  somehow  got  possession  of  that 
neat  little  literary  paper,  the  Ahiseuni,  which,  perhaps,  you  remember  ; 
and  this  eligible  literary  property  my  friend  Honeyman,  with  his 
wheedling  tongue,  induced  me  to  purchase.  I  bear  no  malice  :  the 
fellow  is  ill  India  now,  where  I  trust  he  pays  his  butcher  and  baker. 
He  was  in  dreadful  straits  for  money  when  he  sold  me  the  Mtiseiim. 
He  began  crying  when  I  told  him  some  short  time  afterwards  that  he 
•was  a  sv/indler,  and  from  behind  his  pocket-handkerchief  sobbed  a 
prayer  that  I  should  one  day  think  better  of  him ;  whereas  my  remarks 
to  the  same  eft'ect  produced  an  exr.ctly  contrary  impression  upon  his 
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accomplice,  Sherrick,  who  burst  out  laughing  in  my  face,  and  said, 
"The  more  fool  you."  Mr.  Sherrick  was  right.  He  was  a  fool,  without 
mistake,  who  had  any  money-dealing  with  him  ;  and  poor  Honeyman 
was  right,  too  ;  I  don't  think  so  badly  of  him  as  I  did.  A  fellow  so 
hardly  pinched  for  money  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting 
it  from  such  a  greenhorn.  I  daresay  I  gave  myself  airs  as  editor  of 
that  confounded  Miisciiin,  and  proposed  to  educate  the  public  taste, 
to  diffuse  morality  and  sound  literature  throughout  the  nation,  and  to 
pocket  a  liberal  salary  in  return  for  my  services.  I  daresay  I  printed 
my  own  sonnets,  my  own  tragedy,  my  own  verses  (to  a  Being  who 
shall  be  nameless,  but  whose  conduct  has  caused  a  faithful  heart  to 
bleed  not  a  little).  I  daresay  I  wrote  satirical  articles,  in  which  I 
piqued  myself  upon  the  fineness  of  my  wit,  and  criticisms,  got  up  for 
the  nonce  out  of  encyclopaedias  and  biographical  dictionaries  ;  so  that 
I  would  be  actually  astounded  at  my  own  knowledge.  I  daresay  I 
made  a  gaby  of  myself  to  the  world:  pray,  my  good  friend,  hast  thou 
never  done  likewise  1  If  thou  hast  never  been  a  fool,  be  sure  thou  wilt 
never  be  a  wise  man. 

I  think  it  was  my  brilliant  coiifirre  on  the  first  floor  (he  had 
pecuniary  transactions  with  Sherrick,  and  visited  two  or  three  of  her 
Majesty's  metropolitan  prisons  at  that  gentleman's  suit)  who  first 
showed  me  how  grievously  I  had  been  cheated  in  the  newspaper 
matter.  Slumley  wrote  for  a  paper  printed  at  our  office.  The  same 
boy  often  brought  proofs  to  both  of  us — a  little  bit  of  a  puny  bright- 
eyed  chap,  who  looked  scarce  twelve  years  old,  when  he  was  sixteen  ; 
who  in  wit  was  a  man,  when  in  stature  he  was  a  child, — like  many 
other  children  of  the  poor. 

This  little  Dick  Bedford  used  to  sit  many  hours  asleep  on  my 
landing-place  or  Slumley's,  whilst  we  were  preparing  our  invaluable 
compositions  within  our  respective  apartments.  S was  a  good- 
natured  reprobate,  and  gave  the  child  of  his  meat  and  his  drink.  I 
used  to  like  to  help  the  little  man  from  my  breakfast,  and  see  him 
enjoy  the  meal.  As  he  sat,  with  his  bag  on  his  knees,  his  head  sunk 
in  sleep,  his  little  high-lows  scarce  reaching  the  floor,  Dick  made  a 
touching  little  picture.  The  whole  house  was  fond  of  him.  The  tipsy 
captain  nodded  him  a  welcome  as  he  swaggered  downstairs,  stock,  and 
coat,  and  waistcoat  in  hand,  to  his  worship's  toilette  in  the  back 
kitchen.  The  children  and  Dick  were  good  friends  ;  and  Elizabeth 
patronized  him,  and  talked  with  him  now  and  again,  in  her  grave  way. 
You  know  Clancy  the  composer  ? — know  him  better,  perhaps,  under 
his  name  of  Friedrich  Donner.''  Donner  used  to  write  music  to 
Slumley's  words,  or  vice  versa  j  and  would  come  now  and  again  to 
Beak  Street,  where  he  and  his  poet  would  try  their  joint  work  at  the 
piano.     At  the  sound  of  tha'  music,  little  Dick's  eyes  used  to  kindle. 
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"  Oh,  it's  prime  ! "  said  the  young  enthusiast.  And  I  will  say,  that 
good-natured  miscreant  of  a  Slumley  not  only  gave  the  child  pence, 
but  tickets  for  the  play,  concerts,  and  so  forth .  Dick  had  a  neat  little 
suit  of  clothes  at  home  ;  his  mother  made  him  a  very  nice  little  waist- 
coat out  of  my  undergraduate's  gown,  and  he  and  she,  a  decent  woman, 
when  in  their  best  raiment,  looked  respectable  enough  for  any  theatre- 
pit  in  England. 

Amongst  other  places  of  public  amusement  which  he  attended, 
Mr.  Dick  fi-equented  the  academy  where  Miss  Bellenden  danced,  and 
whence  poor  Elizabeth  Prior  issued  forth  after  midnight  in  her  shabby 
frock.  And  once,  the  Captain,  Elizabeth's  father  and  protector,  being 
unable  to  w'alk  very  accurately,  and  noisy  and  incoherent  in  his  speech, 
so  that  the  attention  of  Messieurs  of  the  police  was  directed  towards 
him,  Dick  came  up,  placed  Elizabeth  and  her  father  in  a  cab,  paid  the 
fare  with  his  own  money,  and  brought  the  whole  party  home  in  triumph, 
himself  sitting  on  the  box  of  the  vehicle.  I  chanced  to  be  coming 
home  myself  (from  one  of  I\Irs.  Wateringham's  elegant  tea  soirees,  in 
Dorset  Square),  and  reached  my  door  just  at  the  arrival  of  Dick  and 
his  caravan.  "  Here,  cabby  ! "  says  Dick,  handing  out  the  farCj  and 
looking  with  his  brightest  eyes.  It  is  pleasanter  to  look  at  that  beaming 
little  face,  than  at  the  Captain  yonder,  reeling  into  his  house,  supported 
by  his  daughter.  Dick  cried,  Elizabeth  told  me,  when,  a  week  after- 
wards, she  wanted  to  pay  him  back  his  shilling  ;  and  she  said  he  was 
a  strange  child,  that  he  was. 

I  revert  to  my  friend  Lovel.  I  was  coaching  Lovel  for  his  degree 
(which,  between  ourselves,  I  think  he  never  would  have  attained),  when 
he  suddenly  announced  to  me,  from  Weymouth,  where  he  was  passing 
the  vacation,  his  intention  to  quit  the  university,  and  to  travel  abroad. 
"  Events  have  happened,  dear  friend,"  he  wrote,  "  which  will  make  my 
mother's  home  miserable  to  me  (I  little  knew  when  I  went  to  town 
about  your  business,  what  caused  her  'wonderfid  complaisance  to  me). 
She  would  have  broken  my  heart,  Charles "  (my  Christian  name  is 
Charles),  "  but  its  wounds  have  found  a  consoler  /" 

Now,  in  this  little  chapter,  there  are  some  little  mysteries  pro- 
pounded, upon  which,  were  I  not  above  any  such  artifice,  I  might 
easily  leave  the  reader  to  ponder  for  a  month. 

1.  Why  did  Mrs.  Prior,  at  the  lodgings,  persist  in  calling  the  theatre 
at  which  her  daughter  danced  the  academy  ? 

2.  What  were  the  special  reasons  why  Mrs.  Lovel  should  be  very 
gracious  with  her  son,  and  give  him  150/.  as  soon  as  he  asked  for  the 
money  ? 

3.  Why  v/as  Fred  Level's  heart  nearly  broken  ?  And  4.  Who  was 
his  consoler? 

1  answer  these  at  once,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  delay 
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or  circumlocution,  i.  i\Irs.  Prior,  who  had  repeatedly  received  money 
from  her  brother,  John  Erasmus  Sargent,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  Boniface 
College,  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  the  IMaster  (whom  she  already 
pestered  out  of  his  life)  heard  that  she  had  sent  a  niece  of  his  on  the 
stage,  he  would  never  give  her  another  shilling. 

2.  The  reason  why  Emma,  widow  of  the  late  Adolphus  Loeffel,  of 
Whitechapel  Road,  sugar-baker,  was  so  particularly  gracious  to  her 
son,  Adolphus  Frederick  Lovel,  Esq.,  of  St.  Boniface  College,  Oxbridge, 
and  principal  partner  in  the  house  of  Loeffel  aforesaid,  an  infant,  was 
that  she,  Emma,  was  about  to  contract  a  second  marriage  with  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Bennington. 

3.  Fred  LoveFs  heart  was  so  very  much  broken  by  this  intelligence, 
that  he  gave  himself  airs  of  Hamlet,  dressed  in  black,  wore  his  long 
fair  hair  over  his  eyes,  and  exhibited  a  hundred  signs  of  grief  and 
desperation  :  until — 

4.  Louisa  (widow  of  the  late  Sir  Popham  Baker,  of  Bakerstov/n,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Baronet)  induced  Mr.  Lovel  to  take  a  trip  on  the  Rhine  with 
her  and  Cecilia,  fourth  and  only  unmarried  daughter  of  the  aforesaid 
Sir  Popham  Baker,  deceased. 

My  opinion  of  Cecilia  I  have  candidly  given  in  a  previous  page.  I 
adhere  to  that  opinion.  I  shall  not  repeat  it.  The  subject  is  disagree- 
able to  me,  as  the  woman  herself  was  in  life.  What  Fred  found  in  her 
to  admire  I  cannot  tell :  lucky  for  us  all  that  tastes,  men,  women,  vary. 
You  will  never  see  her  alive  in  this  history.  That  is  her  picture, 
painted  by  the  late  Mr.  Gandish.  She  stands  fingering  that  harp  with 
which  she  has  often  driven  me  half  mad  with  her  "  Tara's  Halls  "  and 
her  "Poor  Marianne."  She  used  to  bully  Fred  so,  and  be  so  rude  to 
his  guests,  that  in  order  to  pacify  her,  he  would  meanly  say,  "  Do,  my 
love,  let  us  have  a  little  music  !"  and  thrumpty — thrumpty,  off  would 
go  her  gloves,  and  "Tara's  Halls"  would  begin.  "The  harp  that 
once"  indeed  !  the  accursed  catgut  scarce  knew  any  other  music,  and 
"  once  "  was  a  hundred  times  at  least  in  my  hearing.  Then  came  the 
period  when  I  was  treated  to  the  cold  joint  v/hich  I  have  mentioned ; 
and,  not  liking  it,  I  gave  up  going  to  Shrublands. 

So,  too,  did  my  Lady  Baker,  but  not  of  her  own  free  will,  mind 
you.  She  did  not  quit  the  premises  because  her  reception  was  too 
cold,  but  because  the  house  was  made  a  great  deal  too  hot  for  her.  I 
remember  Fred  coming  to  me  in  high  spirits,  and  describing  to  me, 
with  no  little  humour,  a  great  battle  between  Cecilia  and  Lady  Baker, 
and  her  ladyship's  defeat  and  flight.  She  fled,  however,  only  as  far  as 
Putney  village,  where  she  formed  again,  as  it  were,  and  fortified  herself 
in  a  lodging.  Next  day  she  made  a  desperate  and  feeble  attack,  pre- 
senting herself  at  Shi^ublands  lodge-gate,  and  threatening  that  she  and 
sorrow  would  sit  down  before  it ;  and  that  all  the  world  should  know 
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how  a  daughter  treated  her  mother.  But  the  gate  was  locked,  and 
Barnet,  the  gardener,  appeared  behind  it,  saying,  "  Since  you  are 
come,  my  lady,  perhaps  you  will  pay  my  inissis  the  four-and-twenty 
shillings  you  borrowed  of  her."  And  he  grinned  at  her  through  the 
bars,  until  she  fled  before  him,  cowering.  Lovel  paid  the  little  for- 
gotten account ;  the  best  four-and-twenty  shillings  he  had  ever  laid  out, 
lie  said. 

Eight  years  passed  away ;  during  the  last  four  of  which  I  scarce 
saw  my  old  friend,  except  at  clubs  and  taverns,  where  we  met  privily, 
and  renewed,  not  old  warmth  and  hilarity,  but  old  kindness.  One 
winter  he  took  his  family  abroad  ;  Cecilia's  health  was  delicate,  Lo/el 
told  me,  and  the  doctor  had  advised  that  she  should  spend  a  winter  in 
the  south.  He  did  not  stay  with  them  :  he  had  pressing  affairs  at 
home ;  he  had  embarked  in  many  businesses  besides  the  paternal 
sugar-bakery  ;  was  concerned  in  companies,  a  director  of  a  joint-stock 
bank,  a  man  in  whose  fire  were  many  irons.  A  faithful  governess  was 
with  the  children  ;  a  faithful  man  and  maid  were  in  attendance  on  the 
invahd  ;  and  Lovel,  adoring  his  wife,  as  he  certainly  did,  yet  supported 
her  absence  with  great  equanimity. 

In  the  spring  I  was  not  a  little  scared  to  read  amongst  the  deaths 
in  the  newspaper: — "At  Naples,  of  scarlet  fever,  on  the  25th  ult., 
Cecilia,  wife  of  Frederick  Lovel,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Popham  Baker,  Bart."  I  knew  what  my  friend's  grief  would  be.  He 
had  hurried  abroad  at  the  news  of  her  illness  ;  he  did  not  reach  Naples 
.in  time  to  receive  the  last  words  of  his  poor  Cecilia. 

Some  months  after  the  catastrophe,  I  had  a  note  from  Shrublands. 
Lovel  wrote  quite  in  the  old  affectionate  tone.     He  begged  his  dear  old 
■  friend  to  go  to  him,  and  console  him  in  his  solitude.     Would  I  come 
■■  to  dinner  that  evening  ? 

Of  course  I  went  off  to  him  straightway.  I  found  him  in  deep 
■sables  in  the  drawing-room  with  his  children,  and  I  confess  I 
■was  not  astonished  to  see  my  Lady  Baker  once  more  in  that 
room. 

"You  seem  surprised  to  see  me  here,  Mr.  Batchelor?"  says  her 
ladyship,  with  that  grace  and  good-breeding  which  she  generally 
exhibited  ;  for  if  she  accepted  benetits,  she  took  care  to  insult  those 
from  whom  she  received  them. 

'•'  Indeed,  no,"  said  I,  looking  at  Lovel,  who  piteously  hung  down 
his  head.  He  had  his  little  Cissy  at  his  knee :  he  was  sitting  under  the 
portrait  of  the  defunct  musician,  whose  harp,  now  muffled  in  leather, 
-stood  dimly  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

"  I  am  here  not  at  my  own  wish,  but  from  a  feeling  of  duty 
towards  that— departed— angel  ! "  says  Lady  Baker,  pointing  to  the 
picture. 
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"  I  am  sine  when  mamma  was  here,  you  were  always  quarrelling," 
says  little  Popham,  with  a  scowl. 

"  This  is  the  way  those  innocent  children  have  been  taught  to  regard 
me,"  cries  grandmamma. 

"  Silence,  Pop,"  says  papa,  "  and  don't  be  a  rude  boy." 

"  Isn't  Pop  a  rude  boy?"  echoes  Cissy. 

"  Silence,  Pop,"  continues  papa,  "  or  you  must  go  up  to  Miss 
Prior." 
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CHAPTER   II. 
IN   WHICH   MISS  PRIOR  IS  KEPT  AT  THE  DOOR. 

OF  course  we  all  know  who  she  was,  the  Miss  Prior  of  Shrublands, 
whom  papa  and  grandmamma  called  to  the  unruly  cliildren. 
Years  had  passed  since  I  had  shaken  the  Beak  Street  dust  off  my  feet. 
The  brass  plate  of  "  Prior''  was  removed  from  the  once  familiar 
door,  and  screwed,  for  what  I  can  tell,  on  to  the  late  reprobate  owner's 
coffin.  A  little  eruption  of  mushroom-formed  brass  knobs  I  saw  on 
the  door-post  when  I  passed  by  it  last  week,  and  Cafe  DES  Ambassa- 
DEURS  was  thereon  inscribed,  with  three  fly-blown  blue  teacups,  a 
couple  of  coffee-pots  of  the  well-known  Britannia  metal,  and  two 
freckled  copies  of  the  Indepcndmice  Bel^e  hanging  over  the  window- 
blind.  Were  those  their  Excellencies  the  Ambassadors  at  the  door 
smoking  cheroots  ?  Pool  and  Billiards  were  written  on  their  counte- 
nances, their  hats,  their  elbows.  They  may  have  been  ambassadors 
down  on  their  luck,  as  the  phrase  is.  They  were  in  disgrace,  no  doubt, 
at  the  court  of  her  imperial  majesty  Queen  Fortune.  Men  as  shabby 
have  retrieved  their  disgraces  ere  now,  washed  their  cloudy  faces, 
strapped  their  dingy  waistcoats  with  cordons,  and  stepped  into  fine 
carriages  from  quarters  not  a  Avhit  more  reputable  than  the  "  Cafe  des 
Ambassadeurs."  If  I  lived  in  the  Leicester  Square  neighbourhood, 
and  kept  a  cafd,  I  would  always  treat  foreigners  with  respect.  They 
may  be  billiard-markers  now,  or  doing  a  little  shady  police  business  ; 
but  why  should  they  not  afterwards  be  generals  and  great  officers  of 
state  ?  Suppose  that  gentleman  is  at  present  a  barber,  with  his  tongs 
and  stick  of  fixature  for  the  moustaches,  how  do  you  know  he  has  not 
his  epaulettes  and  his  baton  de  viarechal  in  the  same  pouch  }  I  see 
en"-raven  on  the  second-floor  bell,  on  my  rooms,  "  Plugwell."  Who 
can  Plugwell  be,  whose  feet  now  warm  at  the  fire  where  I  sat  many  a 
lono-  evening  ?  And  this  gentleman  with  the  fur  collar,  the  straggling 
beard,  the  frank  and  engaging  leer,  the  somewhat  husky  voice,  who 
is  calling  out  on  the  doorstep,  "  Step  in,  and  'ave  it  done.  Your 
correct  likeness,  only  one  shilUng" — is  he  an  ambassador  too  .?  Ah, 
no  :  he  is  only  the  cliarge-d' affaires  of  a  photographer  who  lives  up- 
Stfiirs  :  no  doubt  where  the  little  ones  used  to  be.     Bless  me  !     Photo- 
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graphy  was  a.n  infant,  and  in  the  nursery,  too,  when  we  lived  in  Beak 
Street. 

Shall  I  own  that,  for  old  time's  sake,  I  went  upstairs,  and  "  'ad  it 
done" — that  correct  likeness,  price  one  shilling  ?  Would  Some  One 
(I  have  said,  1  think,  that  the  party  in  question  is  well  married  in  a 
distant  island)  like  to  have  the  thing,  I  wonder,  and  be  reminded  of  a 
man  whom  she  knew  in  life's  prime,  with  brown  curly  locks,  as  she 
looked  on  the  effigy  of  this  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  forehead  as  bare 
as  a  billiard-ball  ? 

As  I  went  up  and  down  that  darkling  stair,  the  ghosts  of  the  Prior 
children  peeped  out  from  the  banisters ;  the  little  faces  smiled  in  the 
twilight  :  it  may  be  wounds  (of  the  heart)  throbbed  and  bled  again, — • 
oh,  how  freshly  and  keenly  !  How  infernally  I  have  suffered  behind 
that  door  in  that  room — I  mean  that  one  where  Plugwell  now  lives. 
Confound  PlugweU  !  I  wonder  what  that  woman  thinks  of  me  as  she 
sees  me  shaking  my  fist  at  the  door  ?  Do  you  think  me  mad,  madam? 
I  don't  care  if  you  do.  Do  you  think  when  I  spoke  anon  of  the  ghosts 
of  Prior's  children,  I  mean  that  any  of  them  are  dead.-*  None  are, 
that  I  know  of.  A  great  hulking  Bluecoat  boy,  with  fluffy  whiskers, 
spoke  to  me  not  long  since,  in  an  awful  bass  voice,  and  announced 
his  name  as  "  Gus  Prior."  And  "How's  Elizabeth?"  he  added, 
nodding  his  bullet  head.  Elizabeth,  indeed,  you  great  vulgar  boy  ! 
Elizabeth, — and,  by  the  way,  how  long  we  have  been  keeping  her 
waiting  ! 

You  see,  as  I  beheld  her,  a  heap  of  memories  struck  upon  me,  and 
I  could  not  help  chattering ;  when  of  course — and  you  are  perfectly 
right,  only  you  might  just  as  well  have  left  the  observation  alone  :  for 
I  knew  quite  well  what  you  were  going  to  say — when  I  had  much 
better  have  held  my  tongue.  Elizabeth  means  a  history  to  me.  She 
came  to  me  at  a  critical  period  of  my  life.  Bleeding  and  wounded 
from  the  conduct  of  that  other  individual  (by  her  present  name  of 
Mrs.  O'D — her  present  C'Z?-ous  name — I  say,  I  will  never — never  call 
her) — desperately  wounded  and  miserable  on  my  return  from  a  neigh- 
bouring capital,  I  went  back  to  my  lodgings  in  Beak  Street,  and  there 
there  grew  up  a  strange  intimacy  between  me  and  my  landlady's 
young  daughter.  I  told  her  my  story — indeed,  I  believe  I  told  any- 
body who  would  listen.  She  seemed  to  compassionate  me.  She 
would  come  wistfully  into  my  rooms,  bringing  me  my  gruel  and  things 
(I  could  scarcely  bear  to  eat  for  a  while  after — after  that  affair  to 
which  I  may  have  alluded  before) — she  used  to  come  to  me,  and  she 
used  to  pity  me,  and  I  used  to  tell  her  all,  and  to  tell  her  over  and  over 
again.  Days  and  days  have  I  passed  tearing  my  heart  out  in  that 
second-floor  room  which  answers  to  the  name  of  Plugwell  now.  After- 
noon after  afternoon  have  I  spent  there,  and  poured  out  my  story  o4 
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love  and  wrong  to  Elizabeth,  showed  her  that  waistcoat  I  told  you  of 
— that  glove — (her  hand  wasn't  so  very  small  either) — her  letters,  those 
two  or  three  vacuous,  meaningless  letters,  with  "  My  dear  sir — Mamma 
hopes  you  will  come  to  tea  ; "  or,  "  If  dear  Mr.  Batchelor  should  be 
riding  in  the  Phoenix  Park  near  the  Long  Milestone,  about  2,  my 
sister  and  I  will  be  in  the  car,  and,"  &c.  ;  or,  "  Oh,  you  kind  man  !  the 
tickets  "  (she  called  it  tickids — by  heaven  !  she  did)  "  were  too  wel- 
come, and  the  bonqiiays  too  lovely"  (this  word,  I  saw,  had  been 
operated  on  with  a  penknife.  I  found  no  faults,  not  even  in  her 
spelling — then) ;  or — never  mind  what  more.  But  more  of  this  puling, 
of  this  Juimbug,  of  this  bad  spelling;  of  this  infernal  jilting,  swindling, 
heartless  hypocrisy  (all  her  mother's  doing,  I  own  ;  for  until  he  got  his 
place,  my  rival  was  not  so  well  received  as  I  was) — more  of  this 
RUBBISH,  I  say,  I  showed  Elizabeth,  and  she  pitied  me  ! 

She  used  to  come  to  me  day  after  day,  and  I  used  to  talk  to  her. 
She  used  not  to  say  much.  Perhaps  she  did  not  listen  ;  but  I  did  not 
care  for  that.  On — and  on — and  on  I  would  go  with  my  prate  about 
my  passion,  my  wrongs,  and  despair  ;  and  untiring  as  my  complaints 
were,  still  more  constant  was  my  little  hearer's  compassion.  Mamma's 
shrill  voice  would  come  to  put  an  end  to  our  conversation,  and  she 
would  rise  up  with  an  "  Oh,  bother  ! "  and  go  away  :  but  the  next  day 
the  good  girl  was  sure  to  come  to  me  again,  when  we  would  have  an- 
other repetition  of  our  tragedy. 

I  daresay  you  are  beginning  to  suppose  (what,  after  all,  is  a  very 
common  case,  and  certainly  no  conjuror  is  wanted  to  make  the  guess) 
that  out  of  all  this  crying  and  sentimentality,  which  a  soft-hearted  old 
fool  of  a  man  poured  out  to  a  young  girl — out  of  all  this  whimpering 
p.nd  pity,  something  which  is  said  to  be  akin  to  pity  might  arise.  But 
in  this,  my  good  madam,  you  are  utterly  wrong.  Some  people  have 
the  small-pox  twice  ;  /  do  not.  In  my  case,  if  a  heart  is  broke,  it's 
broke  :  if  a  flower  is  withered,  it's  withered.  If  I  choose  to  put  my 
grief  in  a  ridiculous  light,  why  not  ?  why  do  you  suppose  I  am  going 
to  make  a  tragedy  of  such  an  old  used-up,  battered,  stale,  vulgar, 
trivial  every-day  subject  as  a  jilt  who  plays  with  a  man's  passion,  and 
laughs  at  him,  and  leaves  him  ?  Tragedy  indeed  !  Oh,  yes  !  poison 
— black-edged  note-paper — Waterloo  Bridge — one  more  unfortunate, 
and  so  forth  !  No  :  if  she  goes,  let  her  go  ! — si  celeres  q:iatit  pcnnas, 
I  puff  the  what-d'ye-call-it  away  !  But  I'll  have  no  tragedy^  mind 
you. 

Well,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  man  desperately  in  love  (as  I  fear 
I  must  own  I  then  was,  and  a  good  deal  cut  up  by  Glorvina's  conduct) 
is  a  most  selfish  being  :  whilst  women  are  so  soft  and  unselfish  that 
they  can  forget  or  disguise  their  own  sorrows  for  a  while,  whilst  they 
minister  to  a  friend  in  affliction.     I  did  not  see,  though  I  talked  with 
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her  dally,  on  my  return  from  that  accursed  Dublin,  that  my  little  Eliza- 
beth was  pale  and  distraite,  and  sad,  and  silent.  She  would  sit  quite 
dumb  whilst  I  chattered,  her  hands  between  her  knees,  or  draw  one  of 
them  over  her  eyes.  She  would  say,  "  Oh,  yes  !  Poor  fellow — poor 
fellow  ! "  now  and  again,  as  giving  a  melancholy  confirmation  of  my 
dismal  stories  ;  but  mostly  she  remained  quiet,  her  head  drooping  to- 
wards the  ground,  a  hand  to  her  chin,  her  feet  to  the  fender. 

I  was  one  day  harping  on  the  usual  string.  I  was  telling  Elizabeth 
how,  after  presents  had  been  accepted,  after  letters  had  passed  between 
us  (if  her  scrawl  could  be  called  letters,  if  my  impassioned  song  could 
be  so  construed),  after  everything  but  the  actual  word  had  passed  our 
lips — I  was  telling  Elizabeth  how,  on  one  accursed  day,  Glorvina's 
mother  greeted  me  on  my  arrival  in  M-rr-n  Square,  by  saying,  "  Dear, 
dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  we  look  on  you  quite  as  one  of  the  family  !  Con- 
gratulate me — congratulate  my  child  !  Dear  Tom  has  got  his  appoint- 
ment as  Recorder  of  Tobago  ;  and  it  is  to  be  a  match  between  him 
and  his  cousin  Glory." 

"  His  cousin  What  I"  I  shriek  with  a  maniac  laugh. 

"  My  poor  Glorvina  !  Sure  the  children  have  been  fond  of  each 
other  ever  since  they  could  speak.  I  knew  your  kind  heart  would  be 
the  first  to  rejoice  in  their  happiness." 

"  And  so,"  say  I,  ending  the  story — "  I,  who  thought  myself  loved, 
was  left  without  a  pang  of  pity  :  I,  who  could  mention  a  hundred 
reasons  why  l'  thought  Glorvina  well  disposed  to  me,  was  told  she 
regarded  me  as  an  itncle  !  Were  her  letters  such  as  nieces  write  ? 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  uncle  walking  round  Merrion  Square  for  hours 
of  a  rainy  night,  and  looking  up  to  a  bedroom  window,  because  his 
niece,  forsooth,  was  behind  it  ?  I  had  set  my  whole  heart  on  the  cast, 
and  this  was  the  return  I  got  for  it.  For  months  she  cajoles  me — 
her  eyes  follow  me,  her  cursed  smiles  welcome  and  fascinate  me, 
and  at  a  moment,  at  the  beck  of  another — she  laughs  at  me  and 
leaves  me  ! " 

At  this,  my  little  pale  Elizabeth,  still  hanging  down,  cries,  "  Oh, 
the  villain  !  the  villain  !"  and  sobs  so  that  you  might  have  thought  her 
little  heart  would  break. 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  "  my  dear,  Mr.  O'Dowd  is  no  villain.  His  uncle. 
Sir  Hector,  was  as  gallant  an  old  officer  as  any  in  the  service.  His 
aunt  was  a  Molloy,  of  Molloystown,  and  they  are  of  excellent  family, 
though,  I  believe,  of  embarrassed  circumstances  ;  and  young  Tom " 

'■'•Tom?"  cries  Elizabeth,  with  a  pale,  bewildered  look.  '■'■  His 
name  ivasti't  Tom,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor;  his  name  was  IVoo-'woo- 
illiam  !  "  and  the  tears  begin  again. 

Ah,  my  child  !  my  child  !  my  poor  young  creature  !  and  you,  too, 
have  felt  the  infernal  stroke.     You,  too,  have  passed  the  tossing  nights 
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of  pain — have  heard  the  dreary  hours  toll — have  looked  at  the  cheerless 
sunrise  with  your  blank  sleepless  eyes — have  woke  out  of  dreams,  may-^ 
hap,  in  which  the  beloved  one  was  smiling  on  you,  whispering  love- 
words — oh  !  how  sweet  and  fondly  remembered  !  What  I — your  heart 
has  been  robbed,  too,  and  your  treasury  is  rifled  and  empty  ! — poor 
girl !  And  I  looked  in  that  sad  face,  and  saw  no  grief  there  !  You 
could  do  your  little  sweet  endeavour  to  soothe  my  wounded  heart, 
and  I  never  saw  yours  was  bleeding  !  Did  you  suffer  more  than  I  did, 
my  poor  little  maid  ?  I  hope  not.  Are  you  so  young,  and  is  all  the 
flower  of  life  blighted  for  you  ?  the  cup  without  savour,  the  sun  blotted, 
or  almost  invisible  over  your  head  ?  The  truth  came  on  me  all  at 
once  ;  I  felt  ashamed  that  my  own  selfish  grief  should  have  made  me 
blind  to  hers. 

"What !"  said  I,  "my  poor  child?  Was  it  .  .  .?"  and  I  pointed 
with  my  finger  downwards. 

She  nodded  her  poor  head. 

I  knew  it  was  the  lodger  who  had  taken  the  first  floor  shortly  after 
Slumley's  departure.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Bombay  Army.  He  had 
had  the  lodgings  for  three  months.  He  had  sailed  for  India  shortly 
before  I  returned  home  from  Dublin. 

Elizabeth  is  waiting  all  this  time — shall  she  come  in  ?  No,  not  yet. 
I  have  still  a  little  more  to  say  about  the  Priors. 

You  understand  that  she  was  no  longer  Miss  Prior  of  Beak  Street, 
and  that  mansion,  even  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  had  been  long 
handed  over  to  other  tenants.  The  Captain  dead,  his  widow  with  many 
tears  pressed  me  to  remain  with  her,  and  I  did,  never  having  been  able 
to  resist  that  kind  of  appeal.  Her  statements  regarding  her  affairs  were 
not  strictly  correct. — Are  not  women  sometimes  incorrect  about  money 
matters  ? — A  landlord  (not  unjustly  indignant)  quickly  handed  over  the 
mansion  in  Beak  Street  to  other  tenants.  The  Queen's  taxes  swooped 
down  on  poor  Mrs.  Prior's  scanty  furniture — on  hers  ? — on  mine  like- 
wise :  on  my  neatly-bound  college  books,  emblazoned  with  the  effigy  of 
Bonifacius,  our  patron,  and  of  Bishop  Budgeon,  our  founder  ;  on  my 
elegant  Raphael  Morghen  prints,  purchased  in  undergraduate  days — 
(ye  Powers  !  what  did  make  us  boys  go  tick  for  fifteen-guinea  proofs  of 
Raphael,  Dying  Stags,  Duke  of  Wellington  Banquets,  and  the  like  ?)  ; 
my  harmonium,  at  which  SOME  ONE  has  warbled  songs  of  my  com- 
position—  (I  mean  the  words,  artfully  describing  my  passion,  my  hopes, 
or  my  despair) ;  on  my  rich  set  of  Bohemian  glass,  bought  on  the  Zeil, 
Frankfort  O.  M. ;  on  my  picture  of  my  father,  the  late  Captain  Batchelor 
(Hoppner),  R.N.,  in  white  ducks,  and  a  telescope,  pointing,  of  course, 
to  a  tempest,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  naval  engagement ;  on  my 
poor  mother's  miniature,  by  old  Adam  Buck,  in  pencil  and  pink,  with  no 
waist  to  speak  of  at  all ;  my  tea  and  cream  pots  (bullion),  Virith  a 
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hundred  such  fond  knicknacks  as  decorate  the  chamber  of  a  lonely 
man,  I  found  all  these  household  treasures  in  possession  of  the  myr- 
midons of  the  law,  and  had  to  pay  the  Priors'  taxes  with  this  hand, 
before  I  'ould  be  redintegrated  in  my  own  property.  Mrs.  Prior  could 
only  pay  me  back  with  a  widow's  tears  and  blessings  (Prior  having 
quitted  a  world  where  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  use  or  ornament). 
The  tears  and  blessings,  I  say,  she  offered  me  freely,  and  they  were  all 
very  well.  But  why  go  on  tampering  with  the  tea-box,  madam  ?  Why 
put  your  finger — your  finger  ? — your  whole  paw — in  the  jam-pot?  And 
it  is  a  horrible  fact  that  the  wine  and  spirit  bottles  were  just  as  leaky 
after  Prior's  decease  as  they  had  been  during  his  disreputable  lifetime. 
One  afternoon,  having  a  sudden  occasion  to  return  to  my  lodgings,  I 
found  my  wretched  landlady  in  the  veiy  act  of  marauding  sherry.  She 
gave  an  hysterical  laugh,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  She  declared  that 
since  her  poor  Prior's  death  she  hardly  knew  what  she  said  or  did. 
She  may  have  been  incoherent ;  she  was  ;  but  she  certainly  spoke 
truth  on  tliis  occasion. 

I  am  speaking  lightly — flippantly,  if  you  please — about  this  old 
I\Irs.  Prior,  with  her  hard,  eager  smile,  her  wizened  face,  her 
frowning  look,  her  cruel  voice ;  and  yet,  goodness  knows,  I  could,  if 
I  liked,  be  serious  as  a  sermonizer.  Why,  this  woman  had  once  red 
cheeks,  and  was  well-looking  enough,  and  told  few  lies,  and  stole  no 
sherry,  and  felt  the  tender  passions  of  the  heart,  and  I  daresay  kissed 
the  weak  old  beneficed  clergyman  her  father  very  fondly  and  remorse- 
fully that  night  when  she  took  leave  of  him  to  skip  round  to  the  back 
garden-gate  and  run  away  with  Mr.  Prior.  Maternal  instinct  she  had, 
for  she  nursed  her  young  as  best  she  could  from  her  lean  breast,  and 
went  about  hungrily,  robbing  and  pilfering  for  them.  On  Sundays  she 
furbished  up  that  threadbare  black  silk  gown  and  bonnet,  ironed  the 
collar,  and  clung  desperately  to  church.  She  had  a  feeble  pencil- 
drawing  of  the  vicarage  in  Dorsetshire,  and  silhojiettes  of  her  father 
and  mother,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  lodgings  wherever  she  went. 
She  migrated  much  :  wherever  she  went  she  fastened  on  the  gown  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  spoke  of  her  dear  father  the  vicar,  of  her 
wealthy  and  gifted  brother  the  Master  of  Boniface,  with  a  reticence 
which  implied  that  Dr.  Sargent  might  do  more  for  his  poor  sister  and 
her  family,  if  he  would.  She  plumed  herself  (oh  !  those  poor  moulting 
old  plumes  !)  upon  belonging  to  the  clergy  ;  had  read  a  good  deal  of 
good  sound  old-fashioned  theology  in  early  life,  and  wrote  a  noble 
hand,  in  which  she  had  been  used  to  copy  her  father's  sermons.  She 
used  to  put  cases  of  conscience,  to  present  her  humble  duty  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Green,  and  ask  explanation  of  such  and  such  a  passage  of 
his  admirable  sermon,  and  bring  the  subject  round  so  as  to  be  reminded 
of  certain  quotations  of  Hooker,  Beveridge,  Jeremy  Taylor.     I  think 
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she  had  an  old  commonplace  book  with  a  score  of  these  extracts,  and 
she  worked  them  in  very  amusingly  and  dexterously  into  her  conver- 
sation. Green  would  be  interested  :  perhaps  pretty  young  ]\Irs.  Green 
would  call,  secretly  rather  shocked  at  the  coldness  of  old  Dr.  Brown, 
the  rector,  about  Mrs.  Prior.  Between  Green  and  Mrs.  Prior  money 
transactions  would  ensue  :  Mrs.  Green's  visits  would  cease :  Mrs. 
Prior  was  an  expensive  woman  to  know.  I  remember  Pye  of  Maudlin, 
just  before  he  "  went  over,"  was  perpetually  in  Mrs.  Prior's  back  par- 
lour with  little  books,  pictures,  medals,  &c.  &c. — you  know.  They 
called  poor  Jack  a  Jesuit  at  Oxbridge  ;  but  one  year  at  Rome  I  met 
him  (with  a  half-crown  shaved  out  of  his  head,  and  a  hat  as  big  as 
Don  Basilio's)  ;  and  he  said,  "  My  dear  Batchelor,  do  you  know  that 
person  at  your  lodgings  ;  I  think  she  was  an  artful  creature  !  She 
borrowed  fourteen  pounds  of  me,  and  I  forget  how  much  of — seven, 
I  think — of  Barfoot,  of  Corpus,  just — ^just  before  we  were  received. 
And  I  believe  she  absolutely  got  another  loan  from  Pummel,  to  be 
able  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  us  Jesuits.  Are  you  going  to  hear  the 
Cardinal.''  Do — do  go  and  hear  him — everybody  does  :  it's  the  most 
fashionable  thing  in  Rome."  And  from  this  I  opine  that  there  are 
slyboots  in  other  communions  besides  that  of  Rome. 

Now  Mamma  Prior  had  not  been  unaware  of  the  love-passages 
between  her  daughter  and  the  fugitive  Bombay  captain.  Like  Eliza- 
beth, she  called  Captain  Walkingham  "  villain "  readily  enough  ; 
but,  if  I  know  woman's  nature  in  the  least  (and  I  don't),  the  old 
schemer  had  thrown  her  daughter  only  too  frequently  in  the  officer's 
way,  had  done  no  small  portion  of  the  flirting  herself,  had  allowed 
poor  Bessy  to  receive  presents  from  Captain  Walkingham,  and  had 
been  the  manager  and .  directress  of  much  of  the  mischief  which 
ensued.  You  see,  in  this  humble  class  of  life,  unprincipled  mothers 
ivill  coax  and  wheedle  and  cajole  gentlemen  whom  they  suppose  to 
be  eligible,  in  order  to  procure  an  establishment  for  their  darling 
children  !  What  the  Prioress  did  was  done  from  the  best  motives  of 
course.  "  Never — never  did  the  monster  see  Bessy  without  me,  or 
one  or  two  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  Jack  and  dear  Ellen  are 
as  sharp  children  as  any  in  England!"  protested  the  indignant 
Mrs.  Prior  to  me  ;  and  if  one  of  my  boys  had  been  grown  up, 
Walkingham  never  would  have  dared  to  act  as  he  did — the  unprin- 
cipled wretch  !  My  poor  husband  would  have  punished  the  villain 
as  he  deserved  ;  but  what  could  he  do  in  his  shattered  state  of 
health  ?  Oh  !  you  men, — you  men,  Mr.  Batchelor  !  how  unprincipled 
you  are  ! " 

"Why,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior,"  said  I,  "you  let  Elizabeth  come  to 
my  room  often  enough.'' 

"  To  have  the  conversation  of  her  uncle's  friend,  of  an  educated 
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man,  of  a  man  so  much  older  than  herself !  Of  course,  dear  sir  ! 
Would  not  a  mother  wish  every  advantage  for  her  child?  and  whom 
could  I  trust,  if  not  you,  who  have  ever  been  such  a  friend  to  me  and 
mine?"  asks  Mrs.  Prior,  wiping  her  dry  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her 
handkerchief,  as  she  stands  by  my  fire,  my  monthly  bills  in  hand, — 
written  in  her  neat  old-fashioned  writing,  and  calculated  with  that 
prodigal  liberality  which  she  always  exercised  in  compiling  the  little 
accounts  between  us.  "  Why,  bless  me  ! "  says  my  cousin,  little 
Mrs.  Skinner,  coming  to  see  me  once  when  I  was  unwell,  and  examin- 
ing one  of  the  just  mentioned  documents, — "  bless  me  !  Charles, 
you  consume  more  tea  than  all  my  family,  though  we  are  seven  in 
the  parlour,  and  as  much  sugar  and  butter, — well,  it's  no  wonder  you 
are  bilious  ! " 

"  But  then,  my  dear,  I  like  my  tea  so  veyy  strong,"  said  I  ;  "  and 
you  take  yours  uncommonly  mild.  I  have  remarked  it  at  your 
parties." 

"  It's  a  shame  that  a  man  should  be  robbed  so,"  cried  Mrs.  S. 

"  How  kind  it  is  of  you  to  cry  thieves,  Flora  ! "  I  reply. 

"  It's  my  duty,  Charles  !  "  exclaims  my  cousin,  "  And  I  should 
like  to  know  who  that  great,  tall,  gawky,  red-haired  girl  in  the 
passage  is  ? " 

Ah  me  !  the  name  of  the  only  woman  who  ever  had  possession  of 
this  heart  was  not  Elizabeth  :  though  I  own  I  did  think  at  one  time 
that  my  little  schemer  of  a  landlady  would  not  have  objected  if  I  had 
proposed  to  make  Miss  Prior  Mrs.  Batchelor.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
poor  and  needy  who  have  this  mania,  but  the  rich,  too.  In  the  very 
highest  circles,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  best  authorities,  this  match- 
making goes  on.  Ah  woman — woman  ! — ah,  wedded  wife  ! — ah  fond 
mother  of  fair  daughters  !  how  strange  thy  passion  is  to  add  to  thy 
titles  that  of  mother-in-law  !  I  am  told,  when  you  have  got  the  title, 
it  is  often  but  a  bitterness  and  a  disappointment.  Very  likely  the 
son-in-law  is  rude  to  you,  the  coarse,  ungrateful  brute  !  and  verv 
possibly  the  daughter  rebels,  the  thankless  serpent !  And  yet  you  will 
go  on  scheming  :  and  having  met  only  with  disappointment  from 
Louisa  and  her  husband,  you  will  try  and  get  one  for  Jemima,  and 
Maria,  and  down  even  to  little  Toddles  coming  out  of  the  nursery  in 
her  red  shoes  !  When  you  see  her  with  little  Tommy,  your  neighbour's 
child,  fighting  over  the  same  Noah's  ark,  or  clambering  on  the  same 
rocking-horse,  I  make  no  doubt,  in  your  fond  silly  head,  you  are 
thinking,  "  Will  those  little  people  meet  some  twenty  years  hence?" 
And  you  give  Tommy  a  very  large  piece  of  cake,  and  have  a  fine 
present  for  him  on  the  Christmas  tree — you  know  you  do,  though  he 
is  but  a  rude,  noisy  child,  and  has  already  beaten  Toddles,  and  taken 
her  doll  away  from  her,  and  made  her  cry.  I  remember,  wlicu  I 
II.  li 
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myself  was  suffering  from  the  conduct  of  a  young  woman  in — in 
a  capital  which  is  distinguished  by  a  viceregal  court — and  from  Iwr 
heartlessness,  as  well  as  that  of  her  relative,  who  I  once  thought  would 
be  my  mother-in-law — shrieking  out  to  a  friend  who  happened  to  be 
spouting  some  hnes  from  Tennyson's  "  Ulysses  : " — "  By  George  ! 
Warrington,  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  young  sirens  set  their 
green  caps  at  the  old  Greek  captain  and  his  crew,  waving  and 
beckoning  him  with  their  white  arms  and  glancing  smiles,  and 
wheedling  him  with  their  sweetest  pipes — I  make  no  doubt,  sir,  that 
the  mother  sirens  were  behind  the  rocks  (with  their  dyed  fronts  and 
cheeks  painted,  so  as  to  resist  water),  and  calling  out — '  Now, 
Halcyone,  my  child,  that  air  from  the  Pirata  !  Now,  Glaukopis  dear, 
look  well  at  that  old  gentleman  at  the  helm  !  Bathykolpos,  love, 
there's  a  young  sailor  on  the  maintop,  who  will  tumble  right  down  into 
your  lap  if  you  beckon  him!'  And  so  on — and  so  on."  And  I 
laughed  a  wild  shriek  of  despair.  For  I,  too,  have  been  on  the 
dangerous  island,  and  come  away  thence,  mad,  furious,  wanting  a 
strait-waistcoat. 

And  so,  when  a  white-armed  siren,  named  Glorvina,  was  bedevil- 
ling me  with  her  all  too  tempting  ogling  and  singing,  I  did  not  see  at 
the  time,  but  tiow  I  know,  that  her  artful  mother  was  egging  that 
artful  child  on. 

How,  when  the  Captain  died,  bailiffs  and  executions  took  possession 
of  his  premises,  I  have  told  in  a  previous  page,  nor  do  I  care  to 
enlarge  much  upon  the  odious  theme.  I  think  the  bailiffs  were  on  the 
premises  before  Prior's  exit  :  but  he  did  not  know  of  their  presence. 
If  I  had  to  buy  them  out,  'twas  no  great  matter  :  only  I  say  it  was 
hard  of  Mrs.  Prior  to  represent  me  in  the  character  of  Shylock  to  the 
Master  of  Boniface.  Well — well  !  I  suppose  there  are  other  gentle- 
men besides  Mr.  Charles  Batchelor  who  have  been  misrepresented  in 
this  life.  Sargent  and  I  made  up  matters  afterwards,  and  Miss  Bessy 
was  the  cause  of  our  coming  together  again.  "  Upon  my  word,  my 
dear  Batchelor,"  says  he  one  Christmas,  when  I  went  up  to  the  old 
college,  "  I  did  not  know  how  much  my — ahem  ! — my  family  was 
oblio-ed  to  you  !  My — ahem  ! — niece.  Miss  Prior,  has  informed  me  of 
various  acts  of— ahem  ! — generosity  which  you  showed  to  my  poor 
sister,  and  her  still  more  wretched  husband.  You  .got  my  second — 
ahem  ! — nephew — pardon  me  if  I  forget  his  Christian  name — into  the 
what-d'you-caU'em— Bluecoat  School ;  you  have  been,  on  various 
occasions,  of  considerable  pecuniary  service  to  my  sister's  family.  A 
man  need  not  take  high  university  honours  to  have  a  good — ahem  ! — ■ 
heart  ;  and,  upon  my  word,  Batchelor,  I  and  my — ahem  ! — wife  are 
sincerely  obliged  to  you  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Master,"  said  I,  "  there  is  a  point  upon  which  you 
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ought  really  to  be  obliged  to  mc,  and  in  which  I  have  been  the  means 
of  putting  money  into  your  pocket  too." 

"I  confess  I  fail  to  comprehend  you,"  says  the  Master,  with  his 
grandest  air. 

"  I  have  got  you  and  Airs.  Sargent  a  very  good  governess  for  your 
children,  at  the  very  smallest  remuneration,"  say  I. 

"  Do  you  know  the  charges  that  unhappy  sister  of  mine  and  her 
family  have  put  me  to  already.''"  says  the  Master,  turning  as  red  as 
his  hood. 

"  They  have  formed  the  frequent  subject  of  your  conversation,"  I 
replied.     "  You  have  had  Bessy  as  a  governess     ,     .     ." 

"  A  nursery  governess — she  has  learned  Latin,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  since  she  has  been  in  my  house  ! "  cries  the  Master. 

"  A  nursery  governess  at  the  wages  of  a  housemaid,"  I  continued, 
as  bold  as  Corinthian  brass. 

"  Does  my  niece,  does  my — ahem  ! — children's  governess,  com.plain 
of  my  treatment  in  my  college  ? "  cries  the  Master. 

"  My  dear  Master,"  I  asked,  "  you  don't  suppose  I  would  have 
listened  to  her  complaints,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  repeated  them,  until 
now?" 

"  And  why  now,  Batchelor,  I  should  like  to  know  ? "  says  the 
Master,  pacing  up  and  down  his  study  in  a  fume,  under  the  portraits 
of  holy  Bonifacius,  Bishop  Budgeon,  and  all  the  defunct  bigwigs  cf 
the  college.  "And  why  now,  Batchelor,  I  should  like  to  know?" 
says  he. 

"  Because — though  after  staying  with  you  for  three  years,  and 
having  improved  herself  greatly,  as  every  woman  must  in  your  society, 
my  dear  Master,  Miss  Prior  is  worth  at  least  fifty  guineas  a  year  more 
than  you  give  her — I  would  not  have  had  her  speak  until  she  had  found 
a  better  place." 

"  You  mean  to  say  she  proposes  to  go  away  ?  " 

"  A  wealthy  friend  of  mine,  who  v/as  a  member  of  our  college  by 
the  way,  wants  a  nursery  governess,  and  I  have  recommended  Miss 
Prior  to  him,  at  seventy  guineas  a  year." 

"  And  pray  who's  the  member  of  my  college  who  will  give  my  niece 
seventy  guineas  ?"  asks  the  Master,  fiercely. 

"You  remember  Lovely  the  gentleman-pensioner?" 

"  The  sugar-baking  man — the  man  who  took  you  out  of  ja  .  .  ?" 

"  One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  says  I,  hastily.  "  I  have  done 
as  much  for  some  of  your  family,  Sargent !" 

The  red  Master,  who  had  been  rustling  up  and  down  his  study  in 
his  gown  and  bands,  stopped  in  his  walk  as  if  I  had  struck  him.  He 
looked  at  me.  He  turned  redder  than  ever.  He  drew  his  hand  over 
his  eyes.     " Batchelor,"  says  he,  "I   ask  your  pardon.     It  was  1"  who 
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forgot  myself — may  heaven  forgive  me  ! — forgot  how  good  'you  have 
been  to  my  family,  to  my — ahem  ! — humble  family,  and — and  how 
devoutly  thankful  I  ought  to  be  for  the  protection  which  they  have 
found  in  you."  His  voice  quite  fell  as  he  spoke  :  and  of  course  any 
little  wrath  which  I  might  have  felt  was  disarmed  before  his  contri- 
tion. We  parted  the  best  friends.  He  not  only  shook  hands  with  me 
at  the  study-door,  but  he  actually  followed  me  to  the  hall-door,  and 
shook  hands  at  his  lodge-porch,  sub  Jove,  in  the  quadrangle.  Huckles, 
the  tutor  (Highlow  Huckles  we  used  to  call  him  in  our  time),  and  Botts 
(Trumperian  professor),  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  court 
ai  the  time,  stood  aghast  as  they  witnessed  the  phenomenon. 

"  I  say,  Batchelor,"  asks  Huckles,  "  have  you  been  made  a  marquis 
by  any  chance  ? " 

"  Why  a  marquis,  Huckles.'"  I  ask. 

"  Sargent  never  comes  to  his  lodge-door  with  any  man  under  a 
marquis,"  says  Huckles,  in  a  low  whisper. 

"  Or  a  pretty  woman,"  says  that  Botts  (he  will  have  his  joke), 
"  Batchelor,  my  elderly  Tiresias,  are  you  turned  into  a  lovely  young 
lady  par  hasard  !  " 

"  Get  along,  you  absurd  Trumperian  professor  ! "  say  I.  But  the 
circumstance  was  the  talk  not  only  in  Compotation  Room  that  evening 
over  our  wine,  but  of  the  whole  college.  And  further,  events  happened 
which  made  each  man  look  at  his  neighbour  with  wonder.  For  that 
ivhole  term  Sargent  did  not  ask  our  nobleman  Lord  Sackville  (Lord 
Wigmore's  son)  to  the  lodge.  (Lord  W.'s  father,  you  know.  Duff,  was 
baker  to  the  college.)  For  that  whole  term  he  was  rude  but  twice  to 
Perks,  the  junior  tutor,  and  then  only  in  a  very  mild  way  :  and  what  is 
more,  he  gave  his  niece  a  present  of  a  gown,  of  his  blessing,  of  a  kiss, 
and  a  high  character,  when  she  went  away ; — and  promised  to  put  one 
of  her  young  brothers  to  school — which  promise,  I  need  not  say,  he 
faithfully  kept  :  for  he  has  good  principles,  Sargent  has.  He  is  rude  : 
he  is  ill-bred  :  he  is  bjunptious  beyond  almost  any  man  I  ever  knew  ; 
he  is  spoiled  not  a  little  by  prosperity  ; — but  he  is  magnanimous  :  he 
can  own  that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong ;  and  oh  me  !  what  a  quantity 
of  Greek  he  knows. 

Although  my  late  friend  the  Captain  never  seemed  to  do  aught 
but  spend  the  family  money,  his  disreputable  presence  somehow 
acted  for  good  in  the  household.  "  My  dear  husband  kept  our 
family  together,"  Mrs.  Prior  said,  shaking  her  lean  head  under  her 
meagre  widow's  cap.  "  Heaven  knows  how  I  shall  provide  for  these 
lambs  now  he  is  gone."  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of 
that  tipsy  shepherd  that  the  wolves  of  the  law  came  down  upon  the 
lambs — myself  included,  who  have  passed  the  age  of  lambhood  and 
mint  sauce  a  long  time.      They  came  down  upon  our  fold  in  Beak 
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Street,  I  say,  and  ravaged  it.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Could  I  leave 
that  widow  and  children  in  their  distress  ?  I  was  not  ignorant  of  mis- 
fortune, and  knew  how  to  succour  the  miserable.  Nay,  I  think,  the 
little  excitement  attendant  upon  the  seizure  of  my  goods,  &c.,  the 
insolent  vulgarity  of  the  low  persons  in  possession — with  one  of  whom 
I  was  very  near  coming  to  a  personal  encounter — and  other  incidents 
which  occurred  in  the  bereft  household,  served  to  rouse  me,  and  dissi- 
pate some  of  the  languor  and  misery  under  which  I  was  suffering  in 
consequence  of  Miss  Mulligan's  conduct  to  me.  I  know  I  took  the 
late  Captain  to  his  final  abode.  My  good  friends  the  printers  of  the 
Museum  took  one  of  his  boys  into  their  counting-house.  A  blue  coat 
and  a  pair  of  yellow  stockings  were  procured  for  Augustus  ;  and  seeing 
the  Master's  children  walking  about  in  Boniface  gardens  with  a  glum- 
looking  old  wretch  of  a  nurse,  I  bethought  me  of  proposing  to  him  to 
take  his  niece  Miss  Prior — and,  heaven  be  good  to  me  !  never  said  one 
word  to  her  uncle  about  Miss  Eellenden  and  the  Academy.  I  daresay 
I  drew  a  number  of  long  bows  about  her.  1  managed  about  the  bad 
grammar  pretty  well,  by  lamenting  that  Elizabeth's  poor  mother  had 
been  forced  to  allow  the  girl  to  keep  company  with  ill-educated  people  : 
and  added,  that  she  could  not  fail  to  mend  her  English  in  the  house  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  best- 
bred  women.  1  did  say  so,  upon  my  word,  looking  that  half-bred, 
stuck-up  Mrs.  Sargent  gravely  in  the  face  ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  if  that 
bouncer  has  been  registered  against  me,  the  Recording  Angel  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  that  the  motive  was  good,  though  the  statement 
was  unjustifiable.  But  I  don't  think  it  was  the  compliment :  I  think  it 
was  the  temptation  of  getting  a  governess  for  next  to  nothing  that 
operated  upon  Madam  Sargent.  And  so  Bessy  went  to  her  aunt, 
partook  of  the  bread  of  dependence,  and  drank  of  the  cup  of 
humiliation,  and  ate  the  pie  of  humility,  and  brought  up  her  odious 
little  cousins  to  the  best  of  her  small  power,  and  bowed  the  head  of 
hypocrisy  before  the  don  her  uncle,  and  the  pompous  little  upstart  her 
aunt.  She  the  best-bred  woman  in  England,  indeed  !  She,  the  little 
vain  skinflint  ! 

Bessy's  mother  was  not  a  little  loth  to  part  with  the  fifty  pounds 
a  year  which  the  child  brought  home  from  the  Academy ;  but  her 
departure  thence  was  inevitable.  Some  quarrel  had  taken  place  there, 
about  which  the  girl  did  not  care  to  talk.  Some  rudeness  had  been 
oft'ered  to  Miss  Bellenden,  to  which  Miss  Prior  was  determined  not  to 
submit  :  or  was  it  that  she  wanted  to  go  away  from  the  scenes  of  her 
own  misery,  and  to  try  and  forget  that  Indian  captain  .''  Come,  fellow- 
sufferer  !  Come,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither  !  Here  is  an  old 
bachelor  who  will  weep  with  thee  tear  for  tear  ! 

1  protest  here  is  Miss  Prior  coming  into  the  room  at  last.     A  pale 
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face,  a  tawny  head  of  hair  combed  back,  under  a  black  cap  :  a  pair  of 
blue  spectacles,  as  I  live  !  a  tight  mourning  dress,  buttoned  up  to  her 
white  throat ;  a  head  hung  meekly  down  :  such  is  Miss  Prior.  She 
takes  my  hand  when  I  offer  it.  She  drops  me  a  demure  little  curtsey, 
and  answers  my  many  questions  with  humble  monosyllabic  replies. 
She  appeals  constantly  to  Lady  Baker  for  instruction,  or  for  confirma- 
tion of  her  statements.  What !  have  six  years  of  slavery  so  changed 
the  frank  daring  young  girl  whom  I  remember  in  Beak  Street  ?  She  is 
taller  and  stouter  than  she  was.  She  is  awkward  and  high-shouldered, 
but  surely  she  has  a  very  fine  figure. 

"  Will  Miss  Cissy  and  Master  Popham  have  their  teas  here  or  in 
the  schoolroom? "  asks  Bedford,  the  butler,  of  his  master.  Miss  Prior 
looks  appealingly  to  Lady  Baker. 

"  In  the  sch "  Lady  Baker  is  beginning. 

"  Here — here  ! "  bawl  out  the  children.  "  I\Iuch  better  fun  down 
here  :  and  you'll  send  us  out  some  fruit  and  things  from  dinner,  papa  ! " 
cries  Cissy. 

"  It's  time  to  dress  for  dinner,"  says  her  ladyship. 

"  Has  the  first  bell  rung  ?  "  asks  Lovel. 

"  Yes,  the  first  bell  has  rung,  and  grandmamma  must  go,  for  it 
always  takes  her  a  precious  long  time  to  dress  for  dinner  ! "  cries  Pop. 
And,  indeed,  on  looking  at  Lady  Baker,  the  connoisseur  might  perceive 
that  her  ladyship  was  a  highly  composite  person,  whose  charms 
required  very  much  care  and  arrangement.  There  are  some  cracked 
old  houses  where  the  painters  and  plumbers  and  puttyers  are  always  at 
work. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  ring  the  bell ! "'  she  says,  in  a  majestic 
manner,  to  Miss  Prior,  though  I  think  Lady  Baker  herself  was 
nearest, 

I  sprang  towards  the  bell  myself,  and  my  hand  meets  Elizabeth's 
there,  who  was  obeying  her  ladyship's  summons,  and  who  retreats, 
making  me  the  demurest  curtsey.  At  the  summons,  enter  Bedford  the 
butler  (he  was  an  old  friend  of  mine  too)  and  young  Buttons,  the  page 
under  that  butler. 

Lady  Baker  points  to  a  heap  of  articles  on  a  table,  and  says  to 
Bedford  :  "  If  you  please,  Bedford,  tell  my  man  to  give  those  things  to 
Pincott,  my  maid,  to  be  taken  to  my  room." 

"  Shall  not  I  take  them  up,  dear  Lady  Baker?"  says  Miss  Prior. 

But  Bedford,  looking  at  his  subordinate,  says  :  "  Thomas  !  tell 
Eulkeley,  her  ladyship's  inan,  to  take  her  ladyship's  things,  and  ,'5ive 
them  to  her  ladyship's  maid."  There  was  a  tone  of  sarcasm,  even  of 
parody,  in  Monsieur  Bedford's  voice  ;  but  his  manner  was  profoundly 
grave  and  respectful.  Drawing  up  her  person,  and  making  a  motion, 
I  don't  know  whether  of  politeness  or  defiance,  exit  Lady  Baker, 
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followed  by  page,  bearing  bandboxes,  sliawls,  paper  parcels,  parasols 
— I  know  not  what.  Dear  Popliam  stands  on  his  head  as  grand- 
mamma leaves  the  room.  "  Don't  be  vulgar  !  "  cries  little  Cissy  (the 
dear  child  is  always  acting  as  a  litile  IVlentor  to  her  brother).  "  I 
shall,  if  I  like,"  says  Pop  ;  and  he  makes  faces  at  her. 

"  You  know  your  room,  Batch  ? "  asks  the  master  of  the  house. 

"Mr.  Batchelor's  old  room  —  always  has  the  blue  room,"  says 
Bedford,  looking  very  kindly  at  me. 

"  Give  us,"  cries  Lovel,  "  a  bottle  of  that  Sau " 

" terne  Mr.  Batchelor  used  to  hke.      Chateau  Yquem.      All 

right  !  "  says  Mr.  Bedford.  "  How  will  you  have  the  turbot  done  you 
brought  down? — Dutch  sauce .f" — Make  lobster  into  salad?  Mr. 
Bonnin<;ton  likes  lobster-salad,"  says  Bedford.  Pop  is  winding  up  the 
butler's  back  at  this  time.  It  is  evident  Mr.  Bedford  is  a  privileged 
person  in  the  family.  As  he  had  entered  it  on  my  nomination 
several  years  ago,  and  had  been  ever  since  the  faithful  valet,  butler, 
and  major-domo  of  Lovel,  Bedford  and  I  were  always  good  friends 
when  we  met. 

"  By  the  way,  Bedford,  why  wasn't  the  barouche  sent  for  me  to  the 
bridge  ? "  cries  Lovel.  "  I  had  to  walk  all  the  way  home,  with  a  bat 
and  stumps  for  Pop,  with  the  basket  of  fish,  and  that  bandbox  with  my 
lady's " 

"  He — he  !  "  grins  Bedford. 

"  '  He — he  ! '  Confound  you,  why  do  you  stand  grinning  there  ? 
Why  didn't  I  have  the  carriage,  I  say  ?  "  bawls  the  master  of  the  house. 

"  Y021  know,  sir,"  says  Bedford.  "  She  had  the  carriage."  And  he 
indicated  the  door  through  which  Lady  Baker  had  just  retreated. 

"  Then  why  didn't  I  have  the  phaeton  ? "  asks  Bedford's  master. 

"  Your  Ma  and  Mr.  Bonnington  had  the  phaeton." 

"And  why  shouldn't  they,  pray?  Mr.  Bonnington  is  lame:  I'm 
at  my  business  all  day.  I  should  like  to  know  why  they  shouldn't 
have  the  phaeton  ? "  says  Lovel,  appealing  to  me.  As  we  had  been 
sitting  talking  together  previous  to  Miss  Prior's  appearance,  Lady 
Baker  had  said  to  Lovel,  "  Your  mother  and  Mr.  Bonnington  are 
coming  to  dinner  of  course,  Frederick?"  and  Lovel  had  said,  "Of 
course  they  are,"  with  a  peevish  bluster,  whereof  I  now  began  to 
understand  the  meaning.  The  fact  was,  these  tv/o  women  were 
fighting  for  the  possession  of  this  child  ;  but  who  was  the  Solomon  to 
say  which  should  have  him  ?  Not  I.  Nenni.  I  put  my  oar  in  no 
man's  boat.  Give  me  an  easy  life,  my  dear  friends,  and  row  me 
gently  over. 

"  You  had  better  go  and  dress,"  says  Bedford  sternly,  looking  at 
his  master ;  "  the  first  bell  has  rung  this  quarter  of  an  hour.  Will  ^'ou 
have  some  '34?" 
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Lovel  started  up  ;  he  looked  at  the  clock.  "  You  are  all  read}', 
Batch,  I  see.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  stay  some  time,  ain't  you  ? " 
And  he  disappeared  to  array  himself  in  his  sables  and  starch.  I  was 
thus  alone  with  Miss  Prior  and  her  young  charges,  who  resumed 
straightway  their  infantine  gambols  and  quarrels. 

"  ]\Iy  dear  Bessy  !  "  I  cry,  holding  out  both  hands,  "  I  am  heartily 
glad  to " 

"  Ne  m'appelez  que  de  mon  nom  paternel  devant  tout  ce  monde 
i.'il  vous  plait,  mon  cher  ami,  mon  bon  protecteur  ! "  she  says,  hastily, 
in  very  good  French,  folding  her  hands  and  making  a  curtsey. 

"  Oui,  oui,  oui  !  Parlez-vous  Frangais  ?  J'aime,  tu  aimes,  il  aime ." 
cries  out  dear  Master  Popham.  "  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Here's 
the  phaeton  ! "  and  the  young  innocent  dashes  through  the  open  window 
on  to  the  lawn,  whither  he  is  followed  by  his  sister,  and  where  we  see 
the  carriage  containing  Mr.  and  I\Irs.  Bonnington  rolling  over  the 
smooth  walk. 

Bessy  advances  towards  me,  and  gives  me  readily  enough  now  the 
hand  she  had  refused  anon. 

"  I  never  thought  you  would  have  refused  it,  Bessy,"  said  I. 

"  Refuse  it  to  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  ! "  she  says,  pressing  my 
hand.  "  Ah,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  what  an  ungrateful  wretch  I  should 
be,  if  I  did  !  " 

"  Let  me  see  your  eyes.  Why  do  you  wear  spectacles  ?  You  never 
•wore  them  in  Beak  Street,"  I  say.  You  see  I  was  very  fond  of  the 
child.  She  had  wound  herself  around  me  in  a  thousand  fond  ways. 
Owing  to  a  certain  Person's  conduct  my  heart  may  be  a  ruin — a  Perse- 
polis,  sir — a  perfect  Tadmor.  But  what  then  ?  May  not  a  traveller 
rest  under  its  shattered  columns  ?  May  not  an  Arab  maid  repose  there 
till  the  morning  dawns  and  the  caravan  passes  on?  Yes,  my  heart  is 
a  Palmyra,  and  once  a  Queen  inhabited  me  (O  Zenobia  !  Zenobia  !  to 
think  thou  shouldst  have  been  led  away  captive  by  an  O'D —  !)  Now, 
I  am  alone,  alone  in  the  solitary  wilderness.  Nevertheless,  if  a 
stranger  comes  to  me  I  have  a  spring  for  his  weary  feet,  I  will  give 
him  the  shelter  of  my  shade.  Rest  thy  cheek  awhile,  young  maiden, 
on  my  marble — then  go  thy  ways  and  leave  me. 

This  I  thought,  or  something  to  this  effect,  as  in  reply  to  my 
remark,  "  Let  me  see  your  eyes,"  Bessy  took  off  her  spectacles,  and 
I  took  them  up  and  looked  at  her.  Why  didn't  I  say  to  her,  "  My 
dear  brave  Elizabeth  !  as  I  look  in  your  face,  I  see  you  have  had  an 
awful  deal  of  suffering.  Your  eyes  are  inscrutably  sad.  We  who  are 
initiated,  know  the  members  of  our  Community  of  Sorrow.  We  have 
both  been  wrecked  in  different  ships,  and  been  cast  on  this  shore. 
Let  us  go  hand-in-hand,  and  find  a  cave  and  a  shelter  somewhere 
together  ! "     I  say,  why  didn"t  I  say  this  to  her  ?     She  would  have 
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come,  I  feel  sure  she  would.  We  would  have  been  semi-attached  as  it 
were.  We  would  have  locked  up  that  room  in  either  heart  where  the 
skeleton  was,  and  said  nothing  about  it,  and  pulled  down  the  party- 
wall  and  taken  our  mild  tea  in  the  garden.  I  live  in  Pump  Court  now. 
It  would  have  been  better  than  this  dingy  loneliness  and  a  snuffy 
laundress  who  bullies  me.  But  for  Bessy  ?  Well — well,  perhaps  better 
for  her  too. 

I  remember  these  thoughts  rushing  through  my  mind  whilst  I 
held  the  spectacles.  What  a  number  of  other  things  too  ?  I 
remember  two  canaries  making  a  tremendous  concert  in  their  cage. 
I  remember  the  voices  of  the  two  children  quarrelling  on  the  lawn, 
the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels  grinding  over  the  gravel  ;  and 
then  of  a  little  old  familiar  cracked  voice  in  my  ear,  with  a  "  La, 
Mr.  Batchelor  !  are  you  here  ?"  And  a  sly  face  looks  up  at  me  from 
under  an  old  bonnet. 

"  It  is  mamma,"  says  Bessy. 

"  And  I'm  come  to  tea  with  Elizabeth  and  the  dear  children  ;  and 
while  you  are  at  dinner,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  thankful — thankful  for 
all  mercies  !  And,  dear  me  !  here  is  Mrs.  Bonnington,  I  do  declare  f 
Dear  madam,  how  well  you  look — not  twenty,  I  declare  !  And  dear 
Mr.  Bonnington  !  Oh,  sir  !  let  me — let  me,  I  innst  press  your  hand. 
What  a  sermon  last  Sunday  !     All  Putney  was  in  tears  ! " 

And  the  little  woman,  flinging  out  her  lean  arms,  seizes  portly 
Mr.  Bonnington's  fat  hand :  as  he  and  kind  Mrs.  Bonnington  enter 
at  the  open  casement.  The  little  woman  seems  inclined  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  house.  "  And  won't  you  go  upstairs,  and  put  or» 
your  cap  .-*  Dear  me,  what  a  lovely  ribbon  !  How  blue  does  become 
Mrs.  Bonnington !  I  always  say  so  to  Elizabeth,"  she  cries,  peeping 
into  a  little  packet  which  Mrs.  Bonnington  bears  in  her  hand.  After 
exchanging  friendly  words  and  greetings  with  me,  that  lady  retires  to 
put  the  lovely  cap  on,  followed  by  her  little  jackal  of  an  aide-de-camp. 
The  portly  clergyman  surveys  his  pleased  person  in  the  spacious- 
mirror.  "  Your  things  are  in  your  old  room — like  to  go  in  and  brush 
up  a  bit.''"  whispers  Bedford  to  me.  I  am  obliged  to  go,  you  see, 
though,  for  my  part,  I  had  thought,  until  Bedford  spoke,  that  the  ride 
on  the  top  of  the  Putney  omnibus  had  left  me  without  any  need  of 
brushing  ;  having  aired  my  clothes,  and  given  my  young  cheek  a  fresh 
and  agreeable  bloom. 

My  old  room,  as  Bedford  calls  it,  was  that  snug  apartment  com- 
municating by  double  doors  with  the  drawing-room,  and  whence  you 
can  walk  on  to  the  lawn  out  of  the  windows. 

"  Here's  your  books,  here's  your  writing-paper,"  says  Bedford, 
leading  the  way  into  the  chamber.  "  Does  sore  eyes  good  to  see  yoit 
down  here  again,  sir.     You  niay  smoke  now.     Clarence  Baker  smokes 
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when  he  comes.  Go  and  get  some  of  that  wine  you  Hke  for  dinner." 
And  the  good  fellow's  eyes  beam  kindness  upon  me  as  he  nods  his 
head,  and  departs  to  superintend  the  duties  of  his  table.  Of  course 
you  understand  that  this  Bedford  was  my  young  printer's  boy  of 
former  days.  What  a  queer  fellow  I  I  had  not  only  been  kind  to 
him,  but  he  was  grateful. 


(    iS7    ) 


CHAPTER   ni. 

IN   WHICH   I   PLAY  THE   SPY. 

THE  room  to  which  Bedford  conducted  me  I  hold  to  be  the  very 
pleasantest  chamber  in  all  the  mansion  of  Shrublands.  To  lie 
on  that  comfortable,  cool  bachelor's  bed  there,  and  see  the  birds 
nopping  about  on  the  lawn ;  to  peep  out  of  the  French  window  at 
early  morning,  inhale  the  sweet  air,  mark  the  dewy  bloom  on  the  grass, 
listen  to  the  little  warblers  performing  their  chorus,  step  forth  in  your 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  pick  a  strawberry  from  the  bed,  or  an 
apricot  in  its  season  ;  blow  one,  two,  three,  just  half-a-dozen  puffs  of  a 
cigarette ;  hear  the  venerable  towers  of  Putney  toll  the  hour  of  six 
(three  hours  from  breakfast,  by  consequence),  and  pop  back  into  bed 
again  with  a  favourite  novel,  or  review,  to  set  you  off  (you  see  I  am  not 
malicious,  or  I  could  easily  insert  here  the  name  of  some  twaddler 
against  whom  I  have  a  grudgekin)  :  to  pop  back  into  bed  again,  I  say, 
with  a  book  which  sets  you  off  into  that  dear,  invaluable  second  sleep, 
by  which  health,  spirits,  appetite  are  so  prodigiously  improved  : — all 
these  I  hold  to  be  most  cheerful  and  harmless  pleasures,  and  have 
partaken  of  them  often  at  Shrublands  with  a  grateful  heart.  That 
heart  may  have  had  its  griefs,  but  is  yet  susceptible  of  enjoyment  and 
consolation.  That  bosom  may  have  been  lacerated,  but  is  not  there- 
fore and  henceforward  a  stranger  to  comfort.  After  a  certain  affair  in 
Dublin — nay,  very  soon  after,  three  months  after — I  recollect  remark- 
ing to  myself:  "Well,  thank  my  stars,  I  still  have  a  relish  for  '34  claret." 
Once  at  Shrublands  I  heard  steps  pacing  overhead  at  night,  and  the 
feeble  but  continued  wail  of  an  infant.  I  wakened  from  my  sleep,  was 
sulky,  but  turned  and  slept  again.  Biddlecombe  the  barrister  I  knew 
was  the  occupant  of  the  upper  chamber.  He  came  down  the  next 
morning  looking  wretchedly  yellow  about  the  cheeks,  and  livid  round 
the  eyes.  His  teething  infant  had  kept  him  on  the  march  all  night,  and 
Mrs.  Biddlecombe,  I  am  told,  scolds  him  frightfully  besides.  He 
munched  a  shred  of  toast,  and  was  off  by  the  omnibus  to  chambers. 
I  chipped  a  second  egg  ;  I  may  have  tried  one  or  two  other  nice  little 
things  on  the  table  (Strasbourg  patd  I  know  I  never  can  resist,  and  am 
convinced  it  is  perfectly  wholesome).  I  could  see  my  own  sweet  face 
in  the  mirror  opposite,  and  my  gills  were  as  rosy  as  any  broiled  salmoji. 
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"  Well — well  ! "  I  thought,  as  the  barrister  disappeared  on  the  roof  of 
the  coach,  "  he  has  doniiis  and  placcns  uxor—hwX.  is  she  placejis  ? 
Placetne  to  walk  about  all  night  with  a  roaring  baby  ?  Is  it  pleasing 
to  go  to  bed  after  a  long  hard  day's  work,  and  have  your  wife  nag- 
nagging  you  because  she  has  not  been  invited  to  the  Lady  Chancel- 
loress's  soiree,  or  what  not  ?  Suppose  the  Glorvina  whom  you  loved  so 
had  been  yours  ?  Her  eyebrows  looked  as  if  they  could  scowl,  her 
eyes  as  if  they  could  flash  with  anger.  Remember  what  a  slap  she 
gave  the  little  knife-boy  for  upsetting  the  butter-boat  over  her  tabinet. 
Suppose ^«;"c/;^///j  aidd^  a  little  Batchelor  your  son,  who  had  the  tooth- 
ache all  night  in  your  bedroom?"  These  thoughts  passed  rapidly 
through  my  mind  as  I  helped  myself  to  the  comfortable  meal  before 
me.  "  I  say,  what  a  lot  of  muffins  you're  eating  ! "  cried  innocent 
Master  Lovel.  Now  the  married,  the  wealthy,  the  prosperous  Biddle- 
combe  only  took  his  wretched  scrap  of  dry  toast.  "  Aha  !  "  you  say, 
"  this  man  is  consoling  himself  after  his  misfortune."  O  churl !  and 
do  you  grudge  me  consolation.-*  "Thank  you,  dear  Miss  Prior. 
Another  cup.  and  plenty  of  cream,  if  you  please."  Of  course,  Lady 
Baker  was  not  at  table  when  I  said,  "  Dear  Miss  Prior,"  at  breakfast. 
Before  her  ladyship  I  was  as  mum  as  a  mouse.  Elizabeth  found 
occasion  to  whisper  to  me  during  the  day,  in  her  demure  way  :  "  This 

is  a  very  rare  occasion.     Lady  B never  allows  me  to  breakfast 

alone  with  Mr.  Lovel,  but  has  taken  her  extra  nap,  I  suppose,  because 
you  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biddlecombe  were  here." 

Now  it  may  be  that  one  of  the  double  doors  of  the  room  which  I 
inhabited  was  occasionally  open,  and  that  Mr.  Batchelor's  eyes  and 
ears  are  uncommonly  quick,  and  note  a  number  of  things  which  less 
observant  persons  would  never  regard  or  discover ;  but  out  of  this 
room,  which  I  occupied  for  some  few  days,  now  and  subsequently,  I 
looked  forth  as  from  a  little  ambush  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
house,  and  got  a  queer  little  insight  into  the  history  and  characters  of 
the  personages  round  about  me.  The  two  grandmothers  of  Lovel's 
children  were  domineering  over  that  easy  gentleman,  as  women — not 
grandmothers  merely,  but  sisters,  wives,  aunts,  daughters,  when  the 
chance  is  given  them — will  domineer.  Ah  !  Glorvina,  what  a  grey 
mare  you  might  have  become  had  you  chosen  Mr.  Batchelor  for  your 
consort  !  (But  this  I  only  remark  with  a  parenthetic  sigh.)  The  two 
children  had  taken  each  the  side  of  a  grandmamma,  and  whilst 
Master  Pop  was  declared  by  his  maternal  grandmother  to  be  a  Baker 
all  over,  and  taught  to  despise  sugar-baking  and  trade,  little  Cecilia 
was  Mrs.  Bonnington's  favourite,  repeated  Watts's  hymns  with  fervent 
precocity  ;  declared  that  she  would  marry  none  but  a  clergj'man  ; 
preached  infantine  sermons  to  her  brother  and  maid  about  worldli- 
ness ;   and  somewhat  wearied  mc,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  by  the 
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intense  self-respect  with  which  she  regarded  her  own  virtues.  The 
old  ladies  had  that  love  for  each  other  which  one  may  imagine  that 
their  relative  positions  would  engender.  Over  the  bleeding  and  help- 
less bodies  of  Lovel  and  his  worthy  and  kind  stepfather,  Mr.  Bonnington, 

they  skirmished  and  fired  shots  at  each  other.     Lady  B would 

give  hints  about  second  marriages,  and  second  famihes,  and  so  forth, 
which  of  course  made  Mrs.  Bonnington  wince.  Mrs.  B.  had  the 
better  of  Lady  Baker,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  s  notorious  pecuniary 
irregularities.  She  had  never  had  recourse  to  her  son's  purse,  she 
could  thank  heaven.  She  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  any  tradesman  in 
Putney  or  London  :  she  had  never  been  ordered  out  of  the  house  in 
the  late  Cecilia's  lifetime  :  s/ie  could  go  to  Boulogne  and  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  there.  This  was  the  terrific  whip  she  had  over  Baker. 
Lady  B ,  I  regret  to  say,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  remit- 
tances, had  been  locked  up  in  prison,  just  at  a  time  when  she  was  in 
a  state  of  violent  quarrel  with  her  late  daughter,  and  good  Mr.  Bon- 
nington had  helped  her  out  of  durance.  How  did  I  know  this  ? 
Bedford,  Lovel's  factotum,  told  me  :  and  how  the  old  ladies  were 
fighting  like  two  cats. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  the  two  ladies  agreed.  A  very 
wealthy  widower,  young  still,  good-looking,  and  good-tempered,  we 
know  can  sometimes  find  a  dear  woman  to  console  his  loneliness  and 
protect  his  motherless  children.  From  the  neighbouring  Heath,  from 
Wirnbledon,  Roehampton,  Barnes,  Mortlake,  Richmond,  Esher. 
Walton,  Windsor,  nay,  Reading,  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Penzance  itself, 
or  from  any  other  quarter  of  Britain,  over  which  your  fancy  may 
please  to  travel,  families  would  have  come  ready  with  dear  young 
girls  to  take  charge  of  that  man's  future  happiness  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  these  two  dragons  kept  all  women  off  from  their  ward.  An 
unmarried  woman,  with  decent  good  looks,  was  scarce  ever  allowed 
to  enter  Shrublands  gate.  If  such  an  one  appeared,  Lovel's  two 
mothers  salKed  out,  and  crunched  her  hapless  bones.  Once  or  twice 
he  dared  to  dine  with  his  neighbours,  but  the  ladies  led  him  such  a 
life  that  the  poor  creature  gave  up  the  practice,  and  faintly  announced 
his  preference  for  home.  "  My  dear  Batch,"  says  he,  "  what  do  I 
care  for  the  dinners  of  the  people  round  about  .^  Has  any  one  of 
them  got  a  better  cook  or  better  wine  than  mine  ?  When  I  come 
home  from  business  it  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  have  to  dress  and 
go  out  seven  or  eight  miles  to  cold  entrees,  and  loaded  claret,  and 
sweet  port.  I  can't  stand  it,  sir.  I  luofi't  stand  it "  (and  he  stamps 
his  foot  in  a  resolute  manner).  "  Give  me  an  easy  hfe,  a  wine-merchant 
I  can  trust,  and  my  own  friends,  by  my  own  fireside.  Shall  we  have 
some  more  ?  We  can  manage  another  bottle  between  us  three,  Mr, 
Bonnington  ?  " 
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"  Well,"  says  Mr.  Bonnington,  winking  at  the  ruby  goblet,  "  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  objection,  Frederick,  to  another  bo " 

"  Coffee  is  served,  sir,"  cries  Bedford,  entering. 

"  Well — -well,  perhaps  we  have  had  enough,"  says  worthy  Bon- 
nington. 

"  We  Aave  had  enough  ;  we  all  drink  too  much,"  says  Lovel, 
briskly.     "  Come  in  to  coffee." 

We  go  to  the  drawing-room.  Fred  and  I,  and  the  two  ladies,  sit 
down  to  a  rubber,  whilst  Miss  Prior  plays  a  piece  of  Beethoven,  to  a 
slight  warbling  accompaniment  from  I\Ir.  Bonnington's  handsome  nose, 
who  has  fallen  asleep  over  the  newspaper.  During  our  play,  Bessy 
glides  out  of  the  room — a  grey  shadow.  Bonnington  wakens  up  when 
the  tray  is  brought  in.  Lady  Baker  likes  that  good  old  custom  :  it 
was  always  the  fashion  at  the  Castle,  and  she  takes  a  good  glass  of 
negus  too  ;  and  so  do  we  all ;  and  the  conversation  is  pretty  merry, 
and  Fred  Lovel  hopes  I  shall  sleep  better  to-night,  and  is  very  facetious 
about  poor  Biddlecombe.,  and  the  way  in  which  that  eminent  Q.C.  is 
henpecked  by  his  wife. 

From  my  bachelors  room,  then,  on  the  ground-floor ;  or  from  my 
solitary  walks  in  the  garden,  whence  I  could  oversee  many  things  in 
the  house  ;  or  from  Bedford's  communications  to  me,  which  were  very 
friendly,  curious,  and  unreserved  ;  or  from  my  o\vn  observation,  which 
I  promise  you  can  see  as  far  into  the  millstones  of  life  as  most  folks', 
I  grew  to  find  the  mysteries  of  Shrublands  no  longer  mysterious  to 
me  ;  and,  like  another  Diable  Boiteiix,  had  the  roofs  of  a  pretty  number 
of  the  Shrublands  rooms  taken  off  for  me. 

For  instance,  on  that  very  first  day  of  my  stay,  whilst  the  family 
were  attiring  themselves  for  dinner,  I  chanced  to  find  two  secret 
cupboards  of  the  house  unlocked,  and  the  contents  unveiled  to  me, 
Pinhorn,  the  children's  maid,  a  giddy  little  flirting  thing  in  a  pink 
ribbon,  brought  some  articles  of  the  toilette  into  my  worship's  apart- 
ment, and  as  she  retired  did  not  shut  the  door  behind  her.  I  might 
have  thought  that  pert  little  head  had  never  been  made  to  ache  by 
any  care ;  but  ah  !  black  care  sits  behind  the  horseman  as  Horace 
remarks,  and  not  only  behind  the  horseman,  but  behind  the  footman  ; 
and  not  only  on  the  footman,  but  on  the  buxom  shoulders  of  the 
lady's-maid.  So  with  Pinhorn.  You  surely  have  remarked  respecting 
domestic  servants  that  they  address  you  in  a  tone  utterly  affected  and 
unnatural — adopting,  when  they  are  amongst  each  other,  voices  and 
gestures  entirely  different  to  those  which  their  employers  see  and  hear. 
Now,  this  little  Pinhorn,  in  her  occasional  intercourse  with  your 
humble  servant,  had  a  brisk,  quick,  fluttering  toss  of  the  head,  and  a 
frisky  manner,  no  doubt  capable  of  charming  some  persons.  As  for 
me,  ancillary  allurements  have,  I  own,  had  but  small  temptations.     If 
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Venus  brought  me  a  bedroom  candle  and  a  jug  of  hot  water,  I  should 
give  her  sixpence,  and  no  more.     Having,  you  see,  given  my  all  to  one 

'jvom Psha  !  never  mind  that  old  story. — Well,  I  daresay  this  little 

creature  may  have  oeen  a  flirt,  but  I  took  no  more  notice  of  her  than 
if  she  had  been  a  coal-scuttle. 

Now,  suppose  she  was  a  flirt.  Suppose,  under  a  mask  of  levity,  she 
hid  a  profound  sorrow.  Do  you  suppose  she  was  the  first  woman 
who  ever  has  done  so  ?  Do  you  suppose  because  she  had  fifteen 
pounds  a  year,  her  tea,  sugar,  and  be^,  and  told  fibs  to  her  masters 
and  mistresses,  she  had  not  a  heart  ?  She  went  out  of  the  room, 
absolutely  coaxing  and  leering  at  me  as  she  departed,  with  a  great 
counterpane  over  her  arm  ;  but  in  the  next  apartment  I  heard  her 
voice  quite  changed,  and  another  changed  voice  too — though  not  so 
much  altered — interrogating  her.  My  friend  Dick  Bedford's  voice,  in 
addressing  those  whom  Fortune  had  pleased  to  make  his  superiors, 
was  gruff  and  brief.  He  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  deliver  himself  of 
his  speech  to  you  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and  his  tone  always  seemed 
to  hint,  "  There — there  is  my  message,  and  I  have  delivered  it ;  but 
you  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  as  good  as  you."  And  so  he  was, 
and  so  I  always  admitted  :  so  even  the  trembling,  believing,  flustering, 
suspicious  Lady  Baker  herself  admitted,  when  she  came  into  commu- 
nication with  this  man.  I  have  thought  of  this  little  Dick  as  of  Swift 
at  Sheen  hard  by,  with  Sir  William  Temple  :  or  Spartacus  when  he 
was  as  yet  the  servant  of  the  fortunate  Roman  gentleman  who  owned 
him.  Now  if  Dick  was  intelligent,  obedient,  useful,  only  not  rebellious, 
with  his  superiors,  I  should  fancy  that  amongst  his  equals  he  was  by 
no  means  pleasant  company,  and  that  most  of  them  hated  him  for  his 
arrogance,  his  honesty,  and  his  scorn  of  them  all. 

But  women  do  not  always  hate  a  man  for  scorning  and  despising 
them.  Women  do  not  revolt  at  the  rudeness  and  arrogance  of  us 
their  natural  superiors.  Women,  if  properly  trained,  come  down  to 
heel  at  the  master's  bidding,  and  lick  the  hand  that  has  been  often 
raised  to  hit  them.  I  do  not  say  the  brave  little  Dick  Bedford  ever 
raised  an  actual  hand  to  this  poor  serving-girl,  but  his  tongue  whipped 
her,  his  behaviour  trampled  on  her,  and  she  cried,  and  came  to  him 
whenever  he  hfted  a  finger.  Psha!  Don't  tell  me.  If  you  want  a 
quiet,  contented,  orderly  home,  and  things  comfortable  about  you, 
that  is  the  way  you  must  manage  your  women. 

W^ell,  Bedford  happens  to  be  in  the  next  room.  It  is  the  morning- 
room  at  Shrublands.  You  enter  the  dining-room  from  it,  and  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  laying  out  the  dessert  there,  before  taking  it  in  for 
dinner.  Bedford  is  laying  out  his  dessert  as  Pinhorn  enters  from  my 
chamber,  and  he  begins  upon  her  with  a  sarcastic  sort  of  grunt,  and  a 
"  Ho  !  suppose  you've  been  making  up  to  B.,  have  you  ? " 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Bedford,  jou  know  very  well  who  it  is  I  cares  for  !  "  she 
says,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Bother  ! "  Mr.  B.  remarks. 

"  Well,  Richard,  then  !  "  (here  she  weeps.) 

"  Leave  go  my  'and  ! — leave  go  my  a-hand,  I  say  !  "  (What  cculd 
she  have  been  doing  to  cause  this  exclamation  ?) 

"  Oh,  Richard,  it's  not  your  'and  I  want — it's  your  ah-ah-art, 
Richard  ! " 

"  Mary  Pinhorn,"  exclaims  the  other,  "  what's  the  use  of  going  on 
with  this  game  ?  You  know  we  couldn't  be  a-happy  together — you 
know  your  ideers  ain't  no  good,  Mary.  It  ain't  your  fault.  /  don't 
blame  you  for  it,  my  dear.  Some  people  are  born  clever,  some  are 
born  tall  :  I  ain't  tall." 

"  Oh,  you're  tall  enough  for  me,  Richard  ! " 

Here  Richard  again  found  occasion  to  cry  out  :  "  Don't,  I  say  ! 
Suppose  Baker  was  to  come  in  and  find  you  squeezing  of  my  hand  in 
this  way  ?  I  say,  some  people  are  born  with  big  brains.  Miss  Pinhorn, 
and  some  with  big  figures.  Look  at  that  ass,  Bulkeley,  Lady  B.'s  man  ! 
He  is  as  big  as  a  Life-guardsman,  and  he  has  no  more  education,  nor 
no  more  ideas,  than  the  beef  he  feeds  on." 

"  La  !  Richard,  whathever  do  you  mean  .'' " 

"  Pooh  !  How  should  yoji  know  what  I  mean  ?  Lay  them  books 
straight.  Put  the  volumes  together,  stupid  !  and  the  papers,  and  get 
the  table  ready  for  nursery  tea,  and  don't  go  on  there  mopping  your 
■eyes,  and  making  a  fool  of  yourself,  Mary  Pinhorn  !  " 

"  Oh,  your  heart  is  a  stone — a  stone — a  stone  ! "  cries  Mary,  in  a 
burst  of  tears.  "  And  I  wish  it  was  hung  round  my  neck,  and  I  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and — there's  the  hupstairs  bell ! "  with  which 
signal  I  suppose  Mary  disappeared,  for  I  only  heard  a  sort  of  grunt 
from  Mr.  Bedford  ;  then  the  clatter  of  a  dish  or  two,  the  wheeling  of 
chairs  and  furniture,  and  then  came  a  brief  silence,  which  lasted  until 
the  entry  of  Dick's  subordinate,  Buttons,  who  laid  the  table  for  the 
children's  and  Miss  Prior's  tea. 

So  here  vi^as  an  old  story  told  over  again.  Here  was  love  unre- 
quited, and  a  little  passionate  heart  wounded  and  unhappy.  My  poor 
little  Marj^ !  As  I  am  a  sinner,  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  when  I  go 
away,  and  not  a  couple  of  shillings,  as  my  wont  has  been.  Five 
shillings  will  not  console  thee  much,  but  they  will  console  thee  a  little. 
Thou  wilt  not  imagine  that  I  bribe  thee,  with  any  privy  thought  of  evil  ? 
Away  !     Jch  habe  genossen  das  irdische  Gliick — ich  habe^geliebt ! 

At  this  juncture  I  suppose  Mrs.  Prior  must  have  entered  the  apart- 
ment, for  though  I  could  not  hear  her  noiseless  step,  her  little  cracked 
voice  came  pretty  clearly  to  me  with  a  "  Gof<l  afternoon,  Mr.  Bedford  I 
Oh,  dear  me  !  what  a  many — many  years  we  have  been  acquainted. 
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To  think  of  the  pretty  little  printer's  boy  who  used  to  come  to  Mr. 
Batchelor,  and  see  you  grown  such  a  tine  man  !  " 

Bedford. — "  How  ?     I'm  only  five  foot  four." 

Mrs.  P. — "  But  such  a  fine  figure,  Bedford  !  You  are — now  indeed 
you  are  !  Well,  you  are  strong  and  I  am  weak.  You  are  well,  and  I 
am  weary  and  faint." 

Bedford. — "  The  tea's  a-coming  directly,  Mrs.  Prior." 

Mrs.  P. — "  Could  you  give  me  a  glass  of  water  first — and  perhaps 
a  little  sherry  in  it,  please.  Oh,  thank  you.  How  good  it  is  !  How 
it  revives  a  poor  old  wretch  ! — and  your  cough,  Bedford .''  How  is  your 
cough  ?  I  have  brought  you  some  lozenges  for  it — some  of  Sir  Henry 
Halford's  own  prescribing  for  my  dear  husband,  and " 

Bedford  (abruptly). — "I  must  go — never  mind  the  cough  now, 
I\Irs.  P." 

Mrs.  Prior. — "  What's  here  ?  almonds  and  raisins,  macaroons,  pre- 
served apricots,  biscuits  for  dessert — and — la  bless  the  man  !  how  you 
sta— artled  me  !  " 

Bedford. — "  Don't  !  Mrs.  Prior  :  I  beg  and  implore  of  you,  keep 
your  'ands  out  of  the  dessert.  I  can't  stand  it.  I  nmst  tell  the  governor 
if  this  game  goes  on." 

Mrs.  P. — "  Ah !  Mr.  Bedford,  it  is  for  my  poor — poor  child  at  home : 
the  doctor  recommended  her  apricots.  Ay,  indeed,  dear  Bedford  ;  he 
did,  for  her  poor  chest !  " 

Bedford. — "And  I'm  blest  if  you  haven't  been  at  the  sherry-bottle 
again !  Oh,  Mrs.  P.,  you  drive  me  wild — you  do.  I  can't  see  Lovel 
put  upon  in  this  way.  You  know  it's  only  last  week  I  whopped  the  boy 
for  stealing  the  sherry,  and  'twas  you  done  it." 

Mrs.  Prior  (passionately.) — "  For  a  sick  child,  Bedford.  What 
won't  a  mother  do  for  her  sick  child  ? " 

Bedford. — "Your  children's  always  sick.  You're  always  taking  things 
for  'em.     I  tell  you,  by  the  laws,  I  won't  and  mustn't  stand  it,  Mrs.  P." 

M?-s.  Prior  (with  much  spirit). — "  Go  and  tell  your  master,  Bedford  ! 
Go  and  tell  tales  of  me,  sir.  Go  and  have  me  dismissed  out  of  this 
house.  Go  and  have  my  daughter  dismissed  out  of  this  house,  and  her 
poor  mother  brought  to  disgrace  !  " 

Bedford. — "  Mrs.  Prior — Mrs.  Prior  !  you  have  been  a-taking  the 
sherry.  A  glass  I  don't  mind  :  but  you've  been  a-bringing  that  bottle 
again." 

Mrs.  P.  (whimpering). — "  It's  for  Charlotte,  Bedford  !  my  poor 
delicate  angel  of  a  Shatty  !  she's  ordered  it,  indeed  she  is  [ " 

Bedford. — "  Confound  your  Shatty  !  I  can't  stand  it,  I  mustn't, 
and  won't,  Mrs.  P. ! " 

Here  a  noise  and  clatter  of  other  persons  arriving  interrupted  the 
conversation  between  Level's  major-domo  and  the  mother  of  the 
II.  13 
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children's  governess,  and  I  presently  heard  Master  Pop's  voice  sa^lnf", 
"You're  going  to  tea  with  us,  Mrs.  Prior?" 

Mrs.  P. — "  Your  kind  dear  grandmammas  have  asked  me,  dear 
Master  Popham." 

"  Pop^ — <'  But  you'd  like  to  go  to  dinner  best,  wouldn't  you  ?  I 
daresay  you  have  doosid  bad  dinners  at  your  house.  Haven't  you, 
Mrs.  Prior?" 

Cissy. — "  Don't  say  doosid.     It's  a  naughty  word,  Popham  ! " 

Pop. — "  I  will  say  doosid.  Doo-oo-oosid  !  There  !  And  PU  say 
worse  words  too,  if  I  please,  and  you  hold  yoiir  tongue.  "What's  there 
for  tea  ?  jam  for  tea  ?  strawberries  for  tea?  muffins  for  tea  ?  That's  it  • 
strawberries  and  muffins  for  tea.  And  we'll  go  in  to  dessert  besides  : 
that's  prime.     I  say.  Miss  Prior?" 

Miss  Prior. — "  What  do  you  say,  Popham  ? " 

Pop. — "  Shouldn't  you  like  to  go  in  to  dessert  ? — there's  lots  of  gooa 
things  there, — and  have  wine.  Only  when  grandmamma  tells  her  story 
about — about  my  grandfather  and  King  George  the  what-d'ye-call-'im 
— King  George  the  Fourth " 

Cis. — "  Ascended  the  throne,  1S20;  died  at  Windsor,  1S30." 

Pop, — "  Bother  Windsor  !  Well,  when  she  tells  that  story,  I  can 
tell  you  that  ain't  very  good  fun." 

Cis. — "  And  it's  rude  of  you  to  speak  in  that  way  of  your  grand- 
mamma. Pop  ! " 

Pop, — "And  you'll  hold  _j'(7;/t  tongue,  Aliss  !  And  I  shall  speak 
as  I  like.  And  Pm  a  man,  and  I  don't  want  any  of  your  stuff  and 
nonsense.     I  say,  ISIary,  give  us  the  mannalade  ! " 

Cis. — "  You  have  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  boys  oughtn't  to  have  so 
much." 

Pop, — "  Boys  may  have  what  they  like.  Boys  can  eat  twice  as 
much  as  women.  There,  I  don't  want  any  more.  Anybody  may  have 
the  rest." 

Mrs.  Prior. — "  What  nice  marmalade  !  I  know  some  children,  my 
dears,  who " 

Miss  P.  (imploringly).—"  Mamma,  I  beseech  you " 

Mrs.  P. — "  I  know  three  dear  children  who  verj- — very  seldom  have 
nice  marmalade  and  dslicious  cake." 

Pop. — "  I  know  whcm  you  mean  :  you  mean  Augustus,  and  Fre- 
derick, and  Fanny— your  children  ?  Well,  they  shall  have  marmalade 
and  cake." 

Cis. — "  Oh,  yes,  I  will  give  them  all  mine." 

Pop.  (who  speaks,  I  think,  as  if  his  mouth  was  full).—"  I  won't 
give  'em  mine  :  but  they  can  have  another  pot,  you  know.  You  have 
always  got  a  basket  with  you  ;  you  know  you  have,  Mrs.  Prior,  You 
had  it  the  day  you  took  the  cold  fowl." 
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Mrs.  P. — "  For  the  poor  blind  black  man  !  Oh,  how  thankful  he 
was  to  his  dear  young  benefactors  !  He  is  a  man  and  a  brother,  and 
to  help  him  was  most  kind  of  you,  dear  Master  Popham  ! " 

Pop. — "  That  black  beggar  my  brother?     He  ain't  my  brother." 

Mrs.  P. — "  No,  dears,  you  have  both  the  most  lovely  complexions 
in  the  world." 

Pop. — "  Bother  complexions  !  I  say,  Mary,  another  pot  of  mar 
malade." 

Mary. — "  I  don't  know,  Master  Pop " 

Pop. — "  I  will  have  it,  I  say.  If  you  don't,  I'll  smash  everything, 
I  will." 

Cis. — "  Oh,  you  naughty,  rude  boy  ! " 

Pop. — "  Hold  your  tongue,  stupid  !     I  will  have  it,  I  say." 

Mrs.  P. — "  Do  humour  him,  Mary,  please.  And  I'm  sure  my  dear 
children  at  home  will  be  better  for  it." 

Pop. — "  There's  your  basket.  Now  put  this  cake  in,  and  this  bit 
of  butter,  and  this  sugar  on  the  top  of  the  butter.  Hurray  !  hurray  ! 
Oh,  what  jolly  fun  !  Here's  some  cake — no,  I  think  I'll  keep  that  ; 
and,  Mrs.  Prior,  tell  Gus,  and  Fanny,  and  Fred,  I  sent  it  to  'em,  and 
they  shall  never  want  for  anything  as  long  as  Frederick  Popham 
Baker  Lovel,  Esquire,  can  give  it  them.  Did  Gus  like  my  gray  great- 
coat that  I  didn't  want  ?  " 

Miss  P. — "  You  did  not  give  him  your  new  great-coat  ? " 

Pop. — "  It  was  beastly  ugly,  and  I  did  give  it  him;  and  I'll  give 
him  this  if  I  choose.  And  don't  you  speak  to  me  ;  I'm  going  to 
school,  and  I  ain't  going  to  have  no  governesses  soon." 

Mrs.  Prior. — "  Ah,  dear  child  !  what  a  nice  coat  it  is  ;  and  how 
well  my  poor  boy  looks  in  it ! " 

Miss  Prior. — "  Mother  !  mother  !     I  implore  you — mother ! " 

Mr.  Lovel  enters. — "  So  the  children  at  high  tea  !  How  d'ye  do, 
!Mrs.  Prior .?  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  that  little  matter  for 
your  second  boy,  Mrs.  Prior." 

Mrs.  Prior.—-"  Heaven  bless  you, — bless  you,  my  dear,  kind 
benefactor  !  Don't  prevent  me,  Elizabeth  :  I  must  kiss  his  hand. 
There  !" 

And  here  the  second  bell  rings,  and  I  enter  the  morning-room,  and 
can  see  Mrs.  Prior's  great  basket  popped  cunningly  under  the  table- 
cloth. Her  basket  i* — \ier  porte-jnanteau,  her  porte-bouteille,  her  porte- 
^dieau,  her  porie-patttaloji,  her  porte-biitin  in  general.  Thus  I  could 
see  that  every  day  Mrs.  Prior  visited  Shrublands  she  gleaned  greedily 
of  the  harvest.  Well,  Boaz  was  rich,  and  this  ruthless  Ruth  was  hungry 
and  poor. 

At  the  welcome  summons  of  the  second  bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eon- 
nington  also  made  their  appearance  :  the  latter  in  the  new  cap  which 
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Mrs.  Prior  had  admired,  and  which  she  saluted  with  a  nod  of  smiling 
recognition  :  "  Dear  madam,  it  is  lovely — I  told  you  it  was,"  whispers 
Mrs.  P.,  and  the  wearer  of  the  blue  ribbons  turned  her  bonny,  good- 
natured  face  towards  the  looking-glass,  and  I  hope  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  Mrs.  Prior's  sincerity.  As  for  Bonnington,  I  could  perceive  that 
he  had  been  taking  a  little  nap  before  dinner, — a  practice  by  which  the 
appetite  is  improved,  I  think,  and  the  intellect  prepared  for  the  bland 
prandial  conversation. 

"Have  the  children  been  quite  good?"  asks  papa,  of  the 
governess. 

"  There  are  worse  children,  sir,"  says  Miss  Prior,  meekly. 

"  Make  haste  and  have  your  dinner ;  we  are  coming  in  to  dessert  ! " 
cries  Pop. 

"  You  would  not  have  us  go  to  dine  without  your  grandmother  ? " 
papa  asks.  Dine  without  Lady  Baker,  indeed  !  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  him  go  to  dinner  without  Lady  Baker. 

Pending  her  ladyship's  arrival,  papa  and  Mr.  Bonnington  walk  to 
the  open  window,  and  gaze  on  the  lawn  and  the  towers  of  Putney 
rising  over  the  wall. 

"  Ah,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior,"  cries  Mrs.  Bonnington,  "  those  grand- 
children of  mine  are  sadly  spoiled." 

"  Not  by  yoti,  dear  madam,"  says  Mrs.  Prior,  with  a  look  of 
commiseration.  "  Your  dear  children  at  home  are,  I  am  sure,  perfect 
models  of  goodness.  Is  Master  Edward  well,  ma'am  ?  and  Master 
Robert,  and  Master  Richard,  and  dear  funny  little  Master  William  ? 
Ah,  what  blessings  those  children  are  to  you  !  If  a  certain  wilful  little 
nephew  of  theirs  took  after  them  ? " 

"  The  little  naughty  wretch  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Bonnington  ;  "  do  you 
know,  Prior,  my  grandson  Frederick — (I  don't  know  why  they  call 
him  Popham  in  this  house,  or  why  he  should  be  ashamed  of  his 
father's  name) — do  you  know  that  Popham  spilt  the  ink  over  my  dear 
husband's  bands,  which  he  keeps  in  his  great  dictionary,  and  fought 
with  my  Richard,  who  is  three  years  older  than  Popham,  and  actually 
beat  his  own  uncle  ! " 

"  Gracious  goodness  !"  I  cried  ;  "you  don't  mean  to  say,  ma'am, 
that  Pop  has  been  laying  violent  hands  upon  his  venerable  relative  ?  " 
I  feel  ever  so  gentle  a  pull  at  my  coat.  Was  it  Miss  Prior  who 
warned  me  not  to  indulge  in  the  sarcastic  method  with  good  Mrs. 
Bonnington  ? 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  call  my  poor  child  a  venerable  relative," 
Mrs.  B.  remarks.  "  I  know  that  Popham  was  very  rude  to  him  ;  and 
then  Robert  came  to  his  brother,  and  that  graceless  little  Popham  took 
a  stick,  and  my  husband  came  out,  and  do  you  know  Popham  Lovel 
actually  kicked  Mr.  Bonnington  on  the  shins,  and  butted  him  like 
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a  little  naughty  ram  ;  and  if  yon  think  such  conduct  is  a  subject  for 
ridicule — I  don't^  Mr.  Batchclor  !" 

"  My  dear — dear  lady  ! "  I  cried,  seizing  her  hand  ;  for  she  was 
going  to  cry,  and  in  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear  always  raises 
a  deuce  of  a  commotion  in  my  mind.  "  I  would  not  for  the  world  say 
a  word  that  should  willingly  vex  you  ;  and  as  for  Popham,  I  give  you 
my  honour,  I  think  nothing  would  do  that  child  so  much  good  as  a 
good  whipping  ! " 

"  He  is  spoiled,  madam  ;  we  know  by  luhovi"  says  Mrs.  Prior. 
"  Dear  Lady  Baker  !  how  that  red  does  become  your  ladyship."  In 
fact,  Lady  B.  sailed  in  at  this  juncture,  arrayed  in  ribbons  of  scarlet ; 
with  many  brooches,  bangles,  and  other  gimcracks  ornamenting  her 
plenteous  person.  And  now  her  ladyship  having  arrived,  Bedford 
announced  that  dinner  was  served,  and  Lovel  gave  his  mother-in-law 
an  arm,  whilst  I  offered  mine  to  Mrs.  Bonnington  to  lead  her  to  the 
adjoining  dining-room.  And  the  pacable  kind  soul  speedily  made  peace 
with  me.  And  we  ate  and  drank  of  Lovel's  best.  And  Lady  Baker 
told  us  her  celebrated  anecdote  of  George  the  Fourth's  compliment  to 
her  late  dear  husband,  Sir  Popham,  when  his  Majesty  visited  Ireland. 
Mrs,  Prior  and  her  basket  were  gone  when  we  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room  :  having  been  hunting  all  day,  the  hungry  mother  had  returned 
with  her  prey  to  her  wide-mouthed  birdikins.  Elizabeth  looked  very 
pale  and  handsome,  reading  at  her  lamp.  And  whist  and  the  little 
tray  finished  the  second  day  at  Shrublands. 

I  paced  the  moonlit  walk  alone  when  the  family  had  gone  to  rest ; 
and  smoked  my  cigar  under  the  tranquil  stars.  I  had  been  some  thirty 
hours  in  the  house,  and  what  a  queer  little  drama  was  unfolding  itself 
before  me  !  What  struggles  and  passions  were  going  on  here — what 
ce7-tamina  and  motus  aiiimorimi !  Here  was  Lovel,  this  willing  horse  ; 
and  what  a  crowd  of  relations,  what  a  heap  of  luggage  had  the  honest 
fellow  to  carry  !  How  that  httle  Mrs.  Prior  was  working,  and  scheming, 
and  tacking,  and  flattering,  and  fawning,  and  plundering,  to  be  sure  ! 
And  that  serene  Elizabeth,  with  what  consummate  skill,  art,  and  pru- 
dence, had  she  to  act,  to  keep  her  place  with  two  such  rivals  reigning 
over  her.  And  Elizabeth  not  only  kept  her  place,  but  she  actually  was 
liked  by  those  two  women  !  Why,  Elizabeth  Prior,  my  wonder  and 
lespect  for  thee  increase  with  every  hour  during  which  I  contemplate 
thy  character  !  How  is  it  that  you  live  with  those  Monesses,  and  are  not 
torn  to  pieces  ?  What  sops  of  flattery  do  you  cast  to  them  to  appease 
them?  Perhaps  I  do  not  think  my  Elizabeth  brings  up  her  tv.'o  chil- 
dren very  well,  and,  indeed,  have  seldom  become  acquainted  with 
young  people  more  odious.  But  is  the  fault  hers,  or  is  it  Fortune's 
spite?  How,  with  these  two  grandmothers  spoiling  the  children 
alternately,  can  the  j^overness  do  better  than  she  does?     How  has  she 
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managed  to  lull  their  natural  jealousy?  I  will  work  out  that  intricate 
problem,  that  I  will,  ere  many  days  are  over.  And  there  are  other 
mysteries  which  I  perceive.  There  is  poor  Mary  breaking  her  heart 
.or  the  butler.  That  butler,  why  does  he  connive  at  the  rogueries  of 
Mrs.  Prior  ?  Ha  !  herein  lies  a  mystery  too  ;  and  I  vow  I  will  penetrate 
it  ere  long.  So  saying,  I  fling  away  the  butt-end  of  the  fragrant  com- 
panion of  my  solitude,  and  enter  into  my  room  by  the  open  French 
window  just  as  Bedford  walks  in  at  the  door.  I  had  heard  the  voice 
of  that  worthy  domestic  warbling  a  grave  melody  from  his  pantry 
window  as  I  paced  the  lawn.  When  the  family  goes  to  rest,  Bedford 
passes  a  couple  of  hours  in  study  in  his  pantry,  perusing  the  news- 
papers and  the  new  works,  and  forming  his  opinion  on  books  and 
politics.  Indeed  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  letters  in  the  Putney 
He)  aid  and  Mortlakc  Mordior,  signed  "  A  voice  from  the  Basement," 
were  Mr.  Bedford's  composition. 

"  Come  to  see  all  safe  for  the  night,  sir,  and  the  windows  closed 
before  you  turn  in,"  Mr.  Dick  remarks.  "  Best  not  leave  'em  open, 
even  if  you  are  asleep  inside — catch  cold — many  bad  people  about. 
Remember  Bromley  murder ! — Enter  at  French  windows — you  cry  out — 
cut  your  throat — and  there's  a  fine  paragraph  for  papers  next  morning !" 

"  What  a  good  voice  you  have,  Bedford,"  I  say ;  "  I  heard  you 
warbling  just  now — a  famous  bass,  on  my  word  ! " 

"  Always  fond  of  music — sing  when  I'm  cleaning  my  plate — learned 
in  Old  Beak  Street.  She  used  to  teach  me,"  and  he  points  towards 
the  upper  floors. 

"  What  a  little  chap  you  were  then  ! — when  you  came  for  my  proofs 
for  the  Mtiseuvi"  I  remark. 

"  I  ain't  a  very  big  one  now,  sir ;  but  it  ain't  the  big  ones  that  do 
the  best  work,"  remarks  the  butler. 

"  I  remember  Miss  Prior  saying  that  you  were  as  old  as  she  was." 

"  H'm  !  and  I  scarce  came  up  to  her — eh — elbow."  (Bedford  had 
constantly  to  do  battle  with  the  aspirates.  He  conquered  them,  but 
you  could  see  there  was  a  struggle.) 

"And  it  was  Miss  Prior  taught  you  to  sing?"  I  say,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face. 

He  dropped  his  eyes — he  could  not  bear  my  scrutiny.  I  knew 
the  whole  story  now. 

"  When  Mrs.  Lovel  died  at  Naples,  Miss  Prior  brought  home  the 
children,  and  you  acted  as  courier  to  the  whole  party  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  Bedford.  "  We  had  the  carriage,  and  of  course 
poor  Mrs.  L.  was  sent  home  by  sea,  and  I  brought  home  the  young 
ones,  and — and  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  could  say,  Avanti  !  avanti  ! 
to  the  Italian  postilions,  and  ask  for  des  chevaux  when  we  crossed  the 
HaJps — the  Alps, — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 
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"  And  you  used  to  sec  the  party  to  their  rooms  at  the  inns,  and  call 
them  up  in  the  morning,  and  you  had  a  blunderbuss  in  the  rumble  to 
shoot  the  robbers  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  Bedford. 

"  And  it  was  a  pleasant  time  ? " 

"  Yes,"  says  Bedford,  groaning,  and  hanging  down  his  miserable 
head.     "  Oh,  yes,  it  was  a  pleasant  time." 

He  turned  away  ;  he  stamped  his  foot  ;  he  gave  a  sort  of  impreca- 
tion ;  he  pretended  to  look  at  some  books,  and  dust  them  with  a  napkin 
which  he  carried.     I  saw  the  matter  at  once.     "  Poor  Dick  ! "  says  I. 

"  It's  the  old — old  story,"  says  Dick.  "  It's  you  and  the  Hirish  girl 
o\er  again,  sir.  I'm  only  a  servant,  I  know ;  but  I'm  a Con- 
found it ! "    And  here  he  stuck  his  fists  into  his  eyes. 

"  And  this  is  the  reason  you  allow  old  Mrs.  Prior  to  steal  the  sherry 
and  the  sugar  ?  "  I  ask. 

*'  How  do  you  know  that  ? — you  remember  how  she  prigged  in  Beak 
Street?"  asks  Bedford,  fiercely. 

''  I  overheard  you  and  her  just  before  dinner,"  I  said. 

•'  You  had  better  go  and  tell  Lovel — have  me  turned  out  of  the 
house.  That's  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done,"  cries  Bedford  again, 
fiercely,  stamping  his  feet. 

"  It  is  always  my  custom  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  I  possibly  can, 
Dick  Bedford,"  I  say  with  fine  irony. 

He  seizes  my  hand.  "  No,  you're  a  trump — everybody  knows  that ; 
beg  pardon,  sir  ;  but  you  see  I'm  so — so — dash  ! — miserable,  that  \ 
hardly  know  whether  I'm  walking  on  my  head  or  my  heels." 

''  You  haven't  succeeded  in  touching  her  heart,  then,  my  poor 
Dick  1 "  I  said. 

Dick  shook  his  head.  '•'  She  has  no  heart,"  he  said.  "If  she  ever 
had  any,  that  fellar  in  India  took  it  away  with  him.  She  don't  care  for 
anybody  alive.  She  likes  me  as  well  as  any  one.  I  think  she  appre- 
ciates me,  you  see,  sir ;  she  can't  'elp  it— I'm  blest  if  she  can.  She 
knows  I  am  a  better  man  than  most  of  the  chaps  that  come  down  here, 
— I  am,  if  I  wasn't  a  servant.  If  I  were  only  an  apothecary — like  that 
grinning  jackass  who  comes  here  from  Barnes  in  his  gig,  and  wants  to 
marry  her — she'd  have  me.  She  keeps  him  on,  and  encourages  him 
— she  can  do  that  cleverly  enough.  And  the  old  dragon  fancies  she 
is  fond  of  him.  Psha  !  •  Why  am  I  making  a  fool  of  myself  .^— I  am 
only  a  servant.  Mary's  good  enough  for  me  ;  s/ie'/l  have  me  fast 
enough.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  am  making  a  fool  of  myself ;  I 
ain't  the  first,  sir.  Good-night,  sir  ;  hope  you'll  sleep  well."  And 
Dick  departs  to  his  pantry  and  his  private  cares,  and  I  think,  "Here 
is  another  victim  who  is  writhing  under  the  merciless  arrows  of  the 
universal  torturer." 
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"  He  is  a  ver>'  singular  person,"  Miss  Prior  remarked  to  me,  as^ 
next  day,  I  happened  to  be  walking  on  Putney  Pleath  by  her  side, 
while  her  young  charges  trotted  on  and  quarrelled  in  the  distance. 
"  I  wonder  where  the  world  will  stop  next,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  and 
how  far  the  march  of  intellect  will  proceed  !  Any  one  so  free,  and 
easy,  and  cool,  as  this  Mr.  Bedford  I  never  saw.  When  we  were 
abroad  with  poor  ]\Irs.  Lovel,  he  picked  up  French  and  Italian  in 
quite  a  surprising  way.  He  takes  books  down  from  the  library  now  : 
the  most  abstruse  works — works  that  /  couldn't  pretend  to  read,  I'm 
sure.  Mr.  Bonnington  says  he  has  taught  himself  history,  and  Horace 
in  Latin,  and  algebra,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides.  He  talked  to 
the  servants  and  tradespeople  at  Naples  much  better  than  /could,  I 
assure  you."  And  Elizabeth  tosses  up  her  head  heavenwards,  as  if  she 
would  ask  of  yonder  skies  how  such  a  man  could  possibly  be  as  good 
as  herself. 

She  stepped  along  the  Heath — slim,  stately,  healthy,  tall — her  firm, 
neat  foot  treading  swiftly  over  the  grass.  She  wore  her  blue  spectacles, 
but  I  think  she  could  have  looked  at  the  sun  without  the  glasses  and 
without  wincing.  That  sun  was  playing  with  her  tawny,  wavy  ringlets, 
and  scattering  gold-dust  over  them. 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  said  I,  admiring  her,  "how  these  people  give 
themselves  airs,  and  try  to  imitate  their  betters  ! " 

"  Most  extraordinary  ! "  says  Bessy.  She  had  not  one  particle  of 
humour  in  all  her  composition.  I  think  Dick  Bedford  was  right ;  and 
she  had  no  heart.  Well,  she  had  famous  lungs,  health,  appetite,  and 
with  these  one  may  get  through  life  not  uncomfortably. 

"  You  and  Saint  Cecilia  got  on  pretty  well,  Bessy?"  I  ask. 

"Saint  who?" 

"  The  late  Mrs.  L." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Lovel  : — yes.  What  an  odd  person  you  are  !  I  did 
not  understand  whom  you  meant,"  says  Elizabeth  the  downright. 

"  Not  a  good  temper,  I  should  think  ?     She  and  Fred  fought  ? " 

"  He  never  fought." 

"  I  think  a  little  bird  has  told  me  that  she  was  not  averse  to  the 
admiration  of  our  sex  ? " 

"  I  don't  speak  ill  of  my  friends,  Air.  Batchelor,"  replies  Elizabeth 
the  prudent. 

"  You  must  have  difficult  work  with  the  two  old  ladies  at  Shrub- 
lands?" 

Bessy  shrugs  her  shoulders.  "  A  little  management  is  necessary 
in  all  families,"  she  says.  "  The  ladies  are  naturally  a  little  jealous 
one  of  the  other  ;  but  they  are  both  of  them  not  unkind  to  me  in  the 
main  ;  and  I  have  to  bear  no  more  than  other  women  in  my  situation. 
It  was  not  all  pleasure  at  St.  Boniface,  Mr.  Batchelor,  with  my  uncle 
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and  aunt.  I  suppose  all  governesses  have  their  difficulties  ;  and  I 
must  get  over  mine  as  best  I  can,  and  be  thankful  for  the  liberal  salary 
which  your  kindness  procured  for  me,  and  which  enables  me  to  help 
my  poor  mother  and  my  brothers  and  sisters." 
"  I  suppose  you  give  all  your  money  to  her?" 
"  Nearly  all.  They  must  have  it ;  poor  mamma  has  so  many 
mouths  to  feed." 

"  And  notre  petit  cceur,  Bessy  .'' "  I  ask,  looking  in  her  fresh  face. 
"  Have  we  replaced  the  Indian  officer  ?" 

Another  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  I  suppose  we  all  get  over  those 
follies,  Mr.  Batchelor.  I  remember  somebody  else  was  in  a  sad 
way  too," — and  she  looks  askance  at  the  victim  of  Glorvina.  "  illy 
folly  is  dead  and  buried  long  ago.  I  have  to  work  so  hard  for 
mamma,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters,  that  I  have  no  time  for  such 
nonsense." 

Here  a  gentleman  in  a  natty  gig,  with  a  high-trotting  horse,  came 
spanking  towards  us  over  the  common,  and  with  my  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  I  saw  at  once  that  the  servant  by  the  drivers 
side  was  a  little  doctor's  boy,  and  the  gentleman  himself  v.as  a  neat 
and  trim  general  practitioner. 

He  stared  at  me  grimly,  as  he  made  a  bow  to  Miss  Bessy.  I  saw 
jealousy  and  suspicion  in  his  aspect. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Drencher,"  says  Bessy,  "  for  your  kindness 
to  mamma  and  our  children.  You  are  going  to  call  at  Shrublands  ? 
Lady  Baker  was  indisposed  this  morning.  She  says  when  she  can't 
have  Dr.  Piper,  there's  nobody  like  you."  And  this  artful  one  smiles 
blandly  on  Mr.  Drencher. 

"  I  have  got  the  workhouse,  and  a  case  at  Roehampton,  and  1 
shall  be  at  Shrublands  adoui  two,  Miss  Prior,"  says  that  young  Doctor, 
whom  Bedford  had  called  a  grinning  jackass.  He  laid  an  eager 
emphasis  on  the  two.  Go  to  !  I  know  what  two  and  two  mean  as 
well  as  most  people,  Mr.  Drencher  !  Glances  of  rage  he  shot  at 
me  from  out  his  gig.  The  serpents  of  that  miserable  .(Esculapius 
unwound  themselves  from  his  rod,  and  were  gnawing  at  his  swollen 
heart  ! 

"He  has  a  good  practice,  Mr.  Drencher.''"  I  ask,  sly  rogue  as 
I  am. 

"  He  is  very  good  to  mamma  and  our  children.  His  practice  with 
thc7n  does  not  profit  him  much,"  says  Bessy. 

"And  I  suppose  our  walk  will  be  over  before  two  o'clock.^"  remarks 
that  slyboots  who  is  walking  with  Miss  Prior. 

"  I  hope  so.  Why,  it  is  our  dinner-time  ;  and  this  walk  on  the 
Heath  does  make  one  so  hungry  ! "  cries  the  governess. 

"  Bessy  Prior,"  I  said,  "  it  is  my  belief  that  you  no  more  want 
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spectacles  than  a  cat  in  the  twilight."  To  which  she  replied,  that  I 
was  such  a  strange,  odd  man,  she  really  could  not  understand  me. 

We  were  back  at  Shrublands  at  two.  Of  course  we  must  not 
keep  the  children's  dinner  waiting  :  and  of  course  Mr.  Drencher  drove 
up  at  five  minutes  past  two,  with  his  gig-horse  all  in  a  lather.  I,  who 
knew  the  secrets  of  the  house,  was  amused  to  see  the  furious  glances 
which  Bedford  darted  from  the  sideboard,  or  as  he  served  the  Doctor 
with  cutlets.  Drencher,  for  his  part,  scowled  at  me.  I,  for  my  part, 
was  easy,  witty,  pleasant,  and  I  trust  profoundly  wicked  and  mali- 
cious. I  bragged  about  my  aristocratic  friends  to  Lady  Baker.  I 
trumped  her  old-world  stories  about  George  the  Fourth  at  Dublin 
with  the  latest  dandified  intelligence  I  had  learned  at  the  club.  That 
the  young  Doctor  should  be  dazzled  and  disgusted  was,  I  own,  my 
wish  ;  and  I  enjoyed  his  rage  as  I  saw  him  choking  with  jealousy  over 
his  victuals. 

But  why  was  Lady  Baker  sulky  with  me  ?  How  came  it,  my 
fashionable  stories  had  no  effect  upon  that  polite  matron  ?  Yesterday 
at  dinner  she  had  been  gracious  enough  :  and  turning  her  back  upon 
those  poor  simple  Bonningtons,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  beaii,  vionde 
at  all,  had  condescended  to  address  herself  specially  to  me  several 
times  with  an  "  I  need  not  tell  yoie,  JMr.  Batchelor,  that  the  Duchess  of 
Dorsetshire's  maiden  name  was  De  Bobus  ;  "  or, "  You  know  very  well 
that  the  etiquette  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  balls,  at  Dublin  Castle,  is 
for  the  wives  of  baronets  to  " — &c.  &;c. 

Now  whence,  I  say,  did  it  arise  that  Lady  Baker,  who  had  been 
kind  and  familiar  with  me  on  Sunday,  should  on  Monday  turn  me  a 
shoulder  as  cold  as  that  lamb  which  I  offered  to  carve  for  the  family, 
and  which  remained  from  yesterday's  quarter?  I  had  thought  of 
staying  but  two  days  at  Shrublands.  I  generally  am  bored  at  countr)-- 
houses.  I  was  going  away  on  the  Monday  morning,  but  Lovel,  when 
he  and  I  and  the  children  and  Miss  Prior  breakfasted  together  before 
he  went  to  business,  pressed  me  to  stay  so  heartily  and  sincerely  that 
I  agreed,  gladly  enough,  to  remain.  I  could  finish  a  scene  or  two  of 
my  tragedy  at  my  leisure ;  besides,  there  were  one  or  two  little 
comedies  going  on  in  the  house  which  inspired  me  with  no  little 
curiosity. 

Lady  Baker  growled  at  me,  then,  during  lunch-time.  She  addressed 
herself  in  whispers  and  hints  to  Mr.  Drencher.  She  had  in  her  own 
man  Bulkeley,  and  bullied  him.  She  desired  to  know  whether  she  was 
to  have  the  barouche  or  not  :  and  when  informed  that  it  was  at  her 
ladyship's  service,  said  it  was  a  great  deal  too  cold  for  the  open  carriage, 
and  that  she  would  have  the  brougham.  When  she  was  told  that  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Bonnington  had  impounded  the  brougham,  she  said  she  had 
no  idea  of  people  taking  other  people's  carriages :  and  when  Mr.  Bedford 
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remarked  that  her  ladyship  had  her  choice  that  morning,  and  had  chosen 
the  barouclie,  she  said,  "  I  didn't  speak  to  you,  sir ;  and  I  \\\\\  thank 
you  not  to  address  me  until  you  are  spoken  to  ! "  She  made  the  place 
so  hot  that  I  began  to  wish  I  had  quitted  it. 

"And  pray,  Miss  Prior,  where  is  Captain  Baker  to  sleep?"  she 
asked,  "  now  that  the  ground-floor  room  is  engaged?" 

Miss  Prior  meekly  said,  "  Captain  Baker  would  have  the  pink  room." 
"  The  room  on  my  landing-place,  without  double  doors  ?  Impos- 
sible !  Clarence  is  always  smoking.  Clarence  will  fill  the  whole 
house  with  his  smoke.  He  shall  not  sleep  in  the  pink  room.  I 
expected  the  ground-floor  room  for  him,  which — a — this  gentleman 
persists  in  not  vacating."  And  the  dear  creature  looked  me  full  in 
the  face. 

"  This  gentleman  smokes,  too,  and  is  so  comfortable  where  he  is, 
that  he  proposes  to  remain  there,"  I  say,  with  a  bland  smile. 

"  Haspic  of  plovers'  eggs,  sir,"  says  Bedford,  handing  a  dish  over 
my  back.  And  he  actually  gave  me  a  little  dig,  and  growled,  "  Go  it 
—give  it  her  !  " 

"  There  is  a  capital  inn  on  the  Heath,"  I  continue,  peeling  one  of 
my  opal  favourites.  "  If  Captain  Baker  must  smoke,  he  may  have  a 
room  there." 

"  Sir  !  my  son  does  not  live  at  inns,"  cries  Lady  Baker. 
"  Oh,  grandma  !  don't  he  though  ?    And  wasn't  there  a  row  at  the 
'  Star  and   Garter ; '    and  didn't  Pa  pay  uncle  Clarence's  bill  there, 
though?" 

'•'  Silence,  Popham  !     Little  boys  should  be  seen  and  not  heard," 
says  Cissy,   "  Shouldn't  little  boys  be  seen  and  not  heard,  Miss  Prior?" 
"  They  shouldn't  insult  their  grandmothers.     O  my  Cecilia— my 
Cecilia  !  "  cries  Lady  Baker,  lifting  her  hand. 

"  You  shan't  hit  me  !  I  say,  you  shan't  hit  me  ! "  roars  Pop, 
starting  back,  and  beginning  to  square  at  his  enraged  ancestress.  The 
scene  was  growing  painful.  And  there  was  that  rascal  of  a  Bedford 
.choking  with  suppressed  laughter  at  the  sideboard.  Bulkeley,  her 
ladyship's  man,  stood  calm  as  fate  ;  but  young  Buttons  burst  out  in  a 
guffaw  ;  on  which,  I  assure  you,  Lady  Baker  looked  as  savage  as  Lady 
Macbeth. 

"  Am  I  to  be  insulted  by  my  daughter's  servants  ? "  cries  Lady 
Baker.     "  I  will  leave  the  house  this  instant." 

"  At  what  hour  will  your  ladyship  have  the  barouche  ? "  says 
Bedford,  with  perfect  gravity. 

If  Mr.  Drencher  had  whipped  out  a  lancet  and  bled  Lady  B 

on  the  spot,  he  would  have  done  her  good.  I  shall  draw  the  curtain 
over  this  sad — this  humiliating  scene.  Drop,  little  curtain  !  on  this 
absurd  little  act. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

A   ELACK   SHEEP. 

I'^HE  being  for  whom  my  friend  Dick  Bedford  seemed  to  have  a  special 
contempt  and  aversion,  was  Mr.  Bulkeley,  the  tall  footman  in 
attendance  upon  Lovel's  dear  mother-in-law.  One  of  the  causes  of 
Bedford's  wrath,  the  worthy  fellow  explained  to  me.  In  the  servants'- 
hall,  Bulkeley  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  disrespectful  and  satirical 
terms  of  his  mistress,  enlarging  upon  her  many  foibles,  and  describing 
her  pecuniary  difficulties  to  the  many  habitues  of  that  second  social 
circle  at  Shrublands.  The  hold  which  Mr,  Bulkeley  had  over  his  lady 
lay  in  a  long  unsettled  account  of  wages,  which  her  ladyship  was  quite 
disinclined  to  discharge.  And  in  spite  of  this  insolvency,  the  footman 
must  have  found  his  profit  in  the  place,  for  he  continued  to  hold  it 
from  year  to  year,  and  to  fatten  on  his  earnings,  such  as  they  were 
My  lady's  dignity  did  not  allow  her  to  travel  without  this  huge  per- 
sonage in  her  train  ;  and  a  great  comfort  it  must  have  been  to  her,  to 
reflect  that  in  all  the  country-houses  which  she  visited  (and  she  would 
go  wherever  she  could  force  an  invitation),  her  attendant  freely 
explained  himself  regarding  her  peculiarities,  and  made  his  brother 
servants  aware  of  his  mistress's  embarrassed  condition.  And  yet  the 
woman,  whom  I  suppose  no  soul  alive  respected  (unless,  haply,  she 
herself  had  a  hankering  delusion  that  she  was  a  respectable  woman), 
thought  that  her  position  in  life  forbade  her  to  move  abroad  without 
a  maid,  and  this  hulking  incumbrance  m  plush  ;  and  never  was  seen 
anywhere,  in  watering-place,  country-house,  hotel,  unless  she  was  so 
attended. 

Between  Bedford  and  Bulkeley,  then,  there  was  feud  and  mutual 
hatred.  Bedford  chafed  the  big  man  by  constant  sneers  and  sarcasms, 
which  penetrated  the  other's  dull  hide,  and  caused  him  frequently  to 
assert  that  he  would  punch  Dick's  ugly  head  off.  The  housekeeper 
had  frequently  to  interpose,  and  fling  her  matronly  arms  between 
these  men  of  war  ;  and  perhaps  Bedford  was  forced  to  be  still  at  times, 
for  Bulkeley  was  nine  inches  taller  than  himself,  and  was  perpetuaJJy 
bragging  of  his  skill  and  feats  as  a  bruiser.  This  sultan  may  also  have 
wished  to  fling  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  ^Nliss  Mary  Pinhorn,  v.ho, 
though  she  loved  Bedford's  wit  and  cleverness,  might  also   be  not 
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insensible  to  the  magnificent  chest,  calves,  whiskers,  of  Mr.  Bulkeley. 
On  this  delicate  subject,  however,  I  can't  speak.  The  men  hated  each 
other.  You  have,  no  doubt,  remarked  in  your  experience  of  life,  that 
when  men  do  hate  each  other,  about  a  woman,  or  som.e  other  cause, 
the  real  reason  is  never  assigned.  You  say,  "  The  conduct  of  such 
and  such  a  man  to  his  grandmother — his  behaviour  in  selling  that 
horse  to  Benson— his  manner  of  brushing  his  hair  down  the  middle" — 
or  what  you  will,  "makes  him  so  offensive  to  me  that  I  can't  endure 
him."  His  verses,  therefore,  are  mediocre;  his  speeches  in  Parliament 
are  utter  failures;  his  practice  at  the  bar  is  dwindling  every  year  ;  his 
powers  (always  small)  are  utterly  leaving  him,  and  he  is  repeating  his 
confounded  jokes  until  they  quite  nauseate.  Why,  only  about  myself, 
and  within  these  three  days,  I  read  a  nice  little  article — wTitten  in 
sorrow,  you  know,  not  in  anger — by  our  eminent  confrere  Wiggins, 
deploring  the  decay  of  &c.  &c.  And  Wiggins's  little  article  which  was 
not  found  suitable  for  a  certain  Magazine? — Allons  done!  The 
drunkard  says  the  pickled  salmon  gave  him  the  headache  ;  the  man 
who  hates  us  gives  a  reason,  but  not  the  reason.  Bedford  was  angry 
with  Bulkeley  for  abusing  his  mistress  at  the  servants'  table?  Yes. 
But  for  what  else  besides  ?  I  don't  care — nor  possibly  does  your 
worship,  the  exalted  reader,  for  these  low  vulgar  kitchen  quarrels. 

Out  of  that  ground-floor  room,  then,  I  would  not  move  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  efforts  of  my  Lady  Baker's  broad  shoulder  to  push  me 
out  ;  and  with  many  grins  that  evening,  Bedford  complimented  me 
on  my  gallantry  in  routing  the  enemy  at  luncheon.  I  think  he  may 
possibly  have  told  his  master,  for  Lovel  looked  very  much  alarmed 
and  uneasy  when  we  greeted  each  other  on  his  return  from  the  city, 
but  became  more  composed  when  Lady  Baker  appeared  at  the  second 
dinner-bell,  without  a  trace  on  her  fine  countenance  of  that  storm 
which  had  caused  all  her  waves  to  heave  with  such  commotion  at 
noon.  How  finely  some  people,  by  the  way,  can  hang  up  quaiTels — 
or  pop  them  into  a  drawer — as  they  do  their  work,  when  dinner  is 
announced,  and  take  them  out  again  at  a  convenient  season  !  Baker 
was  mild,  gentle,  a  thought  sad  and  sentimental — tenderly  interested 
about  her  dear  son  and  daughter,  in  Ireland,  whom  she  innst  go  and 
see — quite  easy  in  hand,  in  a  word,  and  to  the  immense  relief  of  all  of 
us.  She  kissed  Lovel  on  retiring,  and  prayed  blessings  on  her 
Frederick.  She  pointed  to  the  picture  :  nothing  could  be  more  melan- 
choly or  more  gracious. 

"  She  go  ! "  says  Mr.  Bedford  to  me  at  night — "  not  she.  She 
knows  when  she's  well  off;  was  obliged  to  turn  out  of  Bakerstown 
before  she  came  here  :  that  brute  Bulkeley  told  me  so.  She's  always 
quarrelling  with  her  son  and  his  wife.  Angels  don't  grow  everywhere 
as  they  do  at  Putney,  Mr.  B.  !     You  o^ave  it  her  well  to-day  at  lunch, 
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j'ou  did  though  !"  During  my  stay  at  Shrublands,  Mr.  Bedford  paid 
me  a  regular  evening  visit  in  my  room,  set  the  carte  da  pays  before  me, 
and  in  his  curt  way  acquainted  me  with  the  characters  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  and  the  incidents  occurring  therein. 

Captain  Clarence  Baker  did  not  come  to  Shrublands  on  the  day 
when  his  anxious  mother  wished  to  clear  out  my  nest  (and  expel  the 
amiable  bird  in  it)  for  her  son's  benefit.  I  believe  an  important  fight, 
which  was  to  come  off  in  the  Essex  Marshes,  and  which  was  postponed 
in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the  county  magistrates,  was  the 
occasion,  or  at  any  rate  the  pretext,  of  the  Captain's  delay.  "  He  likes 
seeing  fights  better  than  going  to  'em,  the  Captain  does,"  my  major- 
domo  remarked.  "  His  regiment  was  ordered  to  India,  and  he  sold 
out  :  climate  don't  agree  with  his  precious  health.  The  Captain  ain't 
been  here  ever  so  long,  not  since  poor  Mrs.  L.'s  time,  before  Miss  P. 
came  here  :  Captain  Clarence  and  his  sister  had  a  tremendous  quarrel 
together.  He  was  up  to  all  sorts  of  pranks,  the  Captain  was.  Not  a 
good  lot,  by  any  means,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Batchelor."  And  here 
Bedford  begins  to  laugh,  "  Did  you  ever  read,  sir,  a  farce  called 
*  Raising  the  Wind  ? '  There's  plenty  of  Jeremy  Diddlers  now,  Captain 
Jeremy  Diddlers  and  Lady  Jeremy  Diddlers  too.  Have  you  such  a 
thing  as  half-a-crown  about  you  ?  If  you  have,  don't  invest  it  in  some 
folks'  pockets — that's  all.  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  am  bothering  you 
with  talkipg." 

As  long  as  I  was  at  Shrublands,  and  ready  to  partake  of  breakfast 
with  my  kind  host  and  his  children,  and  their  governess,  Lady  Baker 
had  her  own  breakfast  taken  to  her  room.  But  when  there  were  no 
visitors  in  the  house,  she  would  come  groaning  out  of  her  bedroom  to 
be  present  at  the  morning  meal ;  and  not  uncommonly  would  give  the 
little  company  anecdotes  of  the  departed  saint,  under  whose  invocation, 
as  it  were,  we  were  assembled,  and  whose  simpering  effigy  looked  down 
upon  us,  over  her  harp,  and  from  the  wall.  The  eyes  of  the  portrait 
followed  you  about,  as  portraits'  eyes  so  painted  will ;  and  those 
glances,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  still  domineered  over  Lovel,  and  made 
him  quail  as  they  had  done  in  life.  Yonder,  in  the  corner,  was  Cecilia's 
harp,  with  its  leathern  cover.  I  likened  the  skin  to  that  drum  which 
the  dying  Zisca  ordered  should  be  made  out  of  his  hide,  to  be  beaten 
before  the  hosts  of  his  people  and  inspire  terror.  Vous  concevez,  I  did 
not  say  to  Lovel  at  breakfast,  as  I  sat  before  the  ghostly  musical 
instrument,  "  My  dear  fellow,  that  skin  of  Cordovan  leather  belonging 
to  your  defunct  Cecilia's  harp  is  like  the  hide  which,"  &c. ;  but  I  con- 
fess, at  first,  I  used  to  have  a  sort  of  crawly  sensation,  as  of  a  sickly 
genteel  ghost  flitting  about  the  place,  in  an  exceedingly  peevish 
humour,  trying  to  scold  and  command,  and  finding  her  defunct  voice 
couldn't  be  heard — trying  to  re-illumine  her  extinguished  leers  ana 
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faded  smiles  and  ogles,  and  finding  no  one  admired  or  took  note.  In 
the  gray  of  the  gloaming,  in  the  twilight  corner  where  stands  the 
shrouded  companion  of  song — what  is  that  white  figure  flickering 
round  the  silent  harp  ?  Once,  as  we  were  assembled  in  the  room  at 
afternoon  tea,  a  bird,  entering  at  the  open  window,  perched  on  the 
instrument.  Popham  dashed  at  it.  Lovel  was  deep  in  conversation 
upon  the  wine-duties  with  a  Member  of  Parliament  he  had  brought 
down  to  dinner.  Lady  Baker,  who  was,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
'•'jawing,"  as  usual,  and  telling  one  of  her  tremendous  stories  about 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Mr.  Bonnington,  took  no  note  of  the  incident. 
Elizabeth  did  not  seem  to  remark  it  :  what  was  a  bird  on  a  harp  to 
her,  but  a  sparrow  perched  on  a  bit  of  leather-casing  !  All  the  ghosts  in 
Putney  churchyard  might  rattle  all  their  bones,  and  would  not  frighten 
that  stout  spirit  I 

I  was  amused  at  a  precaution  which  Bedford  took,  and  somewhat 
alarmed  at  the  distrust  towards  Lady  Baker  which  he  exhibited,  when, 
one  day  on  my  return  from  town — whither  I  had  made  an  excursion 
of  four  or  five  hours — I  found  my  bedroom  door  locked,  and  Dick 
arrived  with  the  key.  "  He's  wrote  to  say  he's  coming  this  evening, 
and  if  he  had  come  when  you  was  away.  Lady  B.  was  capable  of 
turning  your  things  out,  and  putting  his  in,  and  taking  her  oath  she 
believed  you  was  going  to  leave.  The  long-bows  Lady  B.  do  pull 
are  perfectly  awful,  Mr.  B.  !  So  it  was  long-bow  to  long-bow, 
Mr.  Batchelor ;  and  I  said  you  had  took  the  key  in  your  pocket, 
not  wishing  to  have  your  papers  disturbed.  She  tried  the  lawn 
window,  but  I  had  bolted  that,  and  the  Captain  wall  have  the  pink 
room,  after  all,  and  must  smoke  up  the  chimney.  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  him,  or  you,  or  any  one  do  it  in  poor  Mrs.  L.'s  time — I  just 
should!" 

During  my  visit  to  London,  I  had  chanced  to  meet  my  friend 
Captain  Fitzb — die,  who  belongs  to  a  dozen  clubs,  and  knows  some- 
thing of  every  man  in  London.  "  Know  anything  of  Clarence  Baker  V 
''Of  course  I  do,"  says  Fitz  ;  "  and  if  you  want  any  renseigncment, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  a  blacker  little 
sheep  does  not  trot  the  London  pave.  Wherever  that  ingenious 
officer's  name  is  spoken — at  Tattersali's,  at  his  clubs,  in  his  late 
regiments,  in  men's  society,  in  ladies'  society,  in  that  expanding  and 
most  agreeable  circle  which  you  may  call  no  society  at  all — a  chorus 
of  maledictions  rises  up  at  the  mention  of  Baker.  Know  anything 
of  Clarence  Baker  !  My  dear  fellow,  enough  to  make  your  hair  turn 
white,  unless  (as  I  sometimes  fondly  imagine)  nature  has  already 
performed  that  process,  when  of  course  I  can't  pretend  to  act  upon 
mere  hair-dye."  (The  whiskers  of  the  individual  who  addressed  me, 
innocent,  stared  me  in  th'i  face  as  he  spoke,  and  were  dyed  of  the 
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most  unblushing  purple.)  "  Clarence  Baker,  sir,  is  a  young  man  who 
would  have  been  invaluable  in  Sparta  as  a  warning  against  drunken- 
ness and  an  exemplar  of  it.  He  has  helped  the  regimental  surgeon  to 
some  most  interesting  experiments  in  delirium  tremois.  He  is  known, 
and  not  in  the  least  trusted,  in  every  billiard-room  in  Brighton,  Canter- 
bury, York,  Sheffield — on  every  pavement  which  has  rung  with  the 
clink  of  dragoon  boot-heels.  By  a  wise  system  of  revoking  at  whist 
he  has  lost  games  which  have  caused  not  only  his  partners,  but  his 
opponents  and  the  whole  club,  to  admire  him  and  to  distrust  him  : 
long  before  and  since  he  was  of  age,  he  has  written  his  eminent  name 
to  bills  which  have  been  dishonoured,  and  has  nobly  pleaded  his 
minority  as  a  reason  for  declining  to  pay.  From  the  garrison  towns 
where  he  has  been  quartered,  he  has  canned  away  not  only  the  hearts 
of  the  milliners,  but  their  gloves,  haberdashery,  and  perfumery.  He 
has  had  controversies  with  Cornet  Green,  regarding  horse  transac- 
tions ;  disputed  turf  accounts  with  Lieutenant  Brown  ;  and  betting 
and  backgammon  differences  with  Captain  Black.  From  all  I  have 
heard  he  is  the  worthy  son  of  his  admirable  mother.  And  I  bet  you 
even  on  the  four  events,  if  you  stay  three  days  in  a  country-house 
with  him — which  appears  to  be  your  present  happy  idea— that  he  will 
quarrel  with  you,  insult  you,  and  apologize  ;  that  he  will  intoxicate 
himself  more  than  once  ;  that  he  will  offer  to  play  cards  with  you,  and 
not  pay  on  losing  (if  he  wins,  I  perhaps  need  not  state  what  his 
conduct  will  be)  ;  and  that  he  will  try  to  borrow  money  from  you,  and 
most  likely  from  your  servant,  before  he  goes  away."  So  saying,  the 
sententious  Fitz  strutted  up  the  steps  of  one  of  his  many  club-haunts 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  left  me  forewarned,  and  I  trust  forearmed,  against 
Captain  Clarence  and  all  his  works. 

The  adversary,  when  at  length  I  came  in  sight  of  him,  did  not 
seem  very  formidable.  I  beheld  a  weakly  little  man  with  Chinese 
eyes,  and  pretty  little  feet  and  hands,  whose  pallid  countenance  told  of 
Finishes  and  Casinos.  His  little  chest  and  fingers  were  decorated 
with  many  jewels.  A  perfume  of  tobacco  hung  round  him.  His 
little  moustache  was  twisted  with  an  elaborate  gummy  curl.  I  per- 
ceived that  the  little  hand  which  twirled  the  moustache  shook  woefully  : 
and  from  the  little  chest  there  came  a  cough  surprisingly  loud  and 
dismal. 

He  was  lying  on  a  sofa  as  I  entered,  and  the  children  of  the  house 
were  playing  round  him.  "  If  you  are  our  uncle,  why  didn't  you  come 
to  see  us  oftener  ? "  asks  Popham. 

"  How  should  I  know  that  you  were  such  uncomnionly  nice 
children  ?  "  asks  the  Captain. 

"  We're  not  nice  to  you,"  says  Popham.  "  Why  do  you  cough  so  ? 
Mamma  used  to  cough.     And  whv  does  vour  hand  shake  so  i '' 
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"  My  hand  shakes  because  1  am  ill :  and  I  cough  because  I'm  ill. 
Your  mother  died  of  it,  and  I  daresay  1  shall  too." 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  good,  and  repent  before  you  die,  uncle,  and  I 
will  lend  you  some  nice  books,"  says  Cecilia, 
''  Oh,  bother  books  ! "  cries  Pop. 

"  And  I  hope  you'll  be  good,  Popham,"  and  "  You  hold  your 
tongue,  miss,"  and  "  I  shall,"  and  "  I  shan't,"  and  "  You're  another," 
and  "I'll  tell  Miss  Prior,"— "  Go  and  tell,  telltale,"— "  Boo  "—"  Boo  " 
— "Boo" — "Boo" — and  I  don't  know  what  more  exclamations  came 
tumultuously  and  rapidly  from  these  dear  children,  as  their  uncle  lay 
before  them,  a  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  his  little  feet  high  raised  on 
the  sofa  cushions. 

Captain  Baker  turned  a  little  eye  towards  me  as  I  entered  the  room, 
but  did  not  change  his  easy  and  elegant  posture.     When  I  came  near 
to  the  sofa  where  he  reposed,  he  was  good  enough  to  call  out : 
"  Glass  of  sherry  ! " 

"  It's  Mr.  Batchelor  ;  it  isn't  Bedford,  uncle,"  says  Cissy. 
"  Mr.  Batchelor  ain't  got  any  sherry  in  his  pocket : — have  you, 
Mr.  Batchelor?  You  ain't  like  old  Mrs.  Prior, always  pocketing  things, 
are  you  ? "  cries  Pop,  and  falls  a-laughing  at  the  ludicrous  idea  of  my 
being  mistaken  for  Bedford. 

"  Beg  your  pardon.  How  should  I  know,  you  know?"  drawls  the 
invalid  on  the  sofa.     "  Everybody's  the  same  now,  you  see." 

"  Sir  ! "  says  I,  and  "  sir  "  was  all  I  could  say.  The  fact  is,  I  could 
have  replied  with  something  remarkably  neat  and  cutting,  which  would 
have  transfixed  the  languid  little  jackanapes  who  dared  to  mistake  me 
for  a  footman  ;  but,  you  see,  I  only  thought  of  my  repartee  some  eight 
hours  afterwards  when  I  was  lying  in  bed,  and  I  am  sorry  to  own  that 
a  great  number  of  my  best  bonmots  have  been  made  in  that  way.  So, 
as  I  had  not  the  pungent  remark  ready  when  wanted,  I  can't  say  I  said 
it  to  Captain  Baker,  but  I  daresay  I  turned  very  red,  and  said,  "  Sir  ! " 
and — and  in  fact  that  was  all. 

"  You  were  goin'  to  say  somethin'  ? "  asked  the  Captain,  affably. 
"  You  know  my  friend  Mr.  Fitzboodle,  I  believe  ?"  said  I ;  the  fact 
is,  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
"  Some  mistake — think  not." 

"He  is  a  member  of  the  '  Flag  Club,'"  I  remarked,  looking  my 
young  fellow  hard  in  the  face. 

"  I  ain't.  There's  a  set  of  cads  in  that  club  that  will  say  anything." 
"  You  may  not  know  him,  sir,  but  he  seemed  to  know  you  very 
well.  Are  we  to  have  any  tea,  children  ? "  I  say,  flinging  myself  down 
on  an  easy  chair,  taking  up  a  magazine,  and  adopting  an  easy  attitude, 
though  I  daresay  my  face  was  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock's,  and  I  was 
boiling  over  with  rage. 
II.  14 
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As  we  had  a  very  good  breakfast  and  a  profuse  luncheon  at 
Shrublands,  of  course  we  could  not  support  nature  till  dinner-time 
without  a  five-o'clock  tea ;  and  this  was  the  meal  for  which  I  pretended 
to  ask,  Bedford,  with  his  silver  kettle,  and  his  buttony  satellite,  pre- 
sently  brought  in  this  refection,  and  of  course  the  children  bawled  out 
to  him — 

"  Bedford — Bedford  !  uncle  mistook  Mr.  Batchelor  for  you." 

"I  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a  more  honest  man,  Pop,"  said  1. 
And  the  bearer  of  the  tea-urn  gave  me  a  look  of  gratitude  and  kindness 
which,  I  own,  went  far  to  restore  my  ruffled  equanimity. 

'•  Since  you  are  the  butler,  will  you  get  me  a  glass  of  sherrj-  and  a 
biscuit?"  says  the  Captain.  And  Bedford,  retiring,  returned  presently 
with  the  wine. 

The  young  gentleman's  hand  shook  so,  that  in  order  to  drink 
his  wine,  he  had  to  surprise  it,  as  it  were,  and  seize  it  with  his 
niouth,  when  a  shake  brought  the  glass  near  his  lips.  He  drained 
the  wine,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  another  glass.  The  hand  was 
steadier  now. 

"  You  the  man  who  was  here  before  ?"  asks  the  Captain. 

"  Six  years  ago,  when  you  were  here,  sir,"  says  the  butler. 

"  What !  I  ain't  changed,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  are,  sir." 

'■  Then,  how  the  dooce  do  you  remember  me  ? " 

'•  You  forgot  to  pay  me  some  money  you  borrowed  of  me,  one  pound 
five,  sir,"  says  Bedford,  whose  eyes  slyly  turned  in  my  direction. 

And  here,  according  to  her  wont  at  this  meal,  the  dark-robed  Miss 
Prior  entered  the  room.  She  was  coming  forward  with  her  ordinarily 
erect  attitude  and  firm  step,  but  paused  in  her  walk  an  instant,  and 
when  she  came  to  us,  I  thought,  looked  remarkably  pale.  She  made 
a  slight  curtsey,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Captain  Baker  rose  up 
from  his  sofa  for  a  moment  when  she  appeared.  She  then  sat  down, 
with  her  back  towards  him,  turning  towards  herself  the  table  and  its 
tea  apparatus. 

At  this  board  my  Lady  Baker  found  us  assembled  when  she 
s-eturned  from  her  afternoon  drive.  She  flew  to  her  darling  reprobate 
of  a  son.  She  took  his  hand,  she  smoothed  back  his  hair  from  his 
damp  forehead.  "  My  darling  child,"  cries  this  fond  mother,  "  what  a 
pulse  you  have  got ! " 

"  I  suppose,  because  Pve  been  drinking,"  says  the  prodigal. 

**  Why  didn't  you  come  out  driving  with  me  ?  The  afternoon  was 
lovely  ! "' 

''To  pay  visits  at  Richmond.''  Not  as  I  knows  on,  ma'am,"  says 
the  invalid.  "  Conversation  with  elderly  ladies  about  poodles,  Bible 
societies,  that  kind  of  thinj  ?     It  must  be  a  doosid  lovely  afternoon 
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ihat  would  make  me  like  that  sort  of  f^^ame."     And  here  comes  a  fit  ol 
coughing,  over  which  mamma  ejaculates  her  sympathy. 

"  Kick — kick — killin'  myself!"  gasps  out  the  Captain;  "know  I  am. 
No  man  ca7t  lead  my  life,  and  stand  it.  Dyin'  by  inches  !  Dyin'  by 
whole  yards,  by  Jo — ho — hove,  I  am  ! "  Indeed,  he  was  as  bad  in 
health  as  in  morals,  this  graceless  Captain. 

"  That  man  of  Lovel's  seems  a  d insolent  beggar,"  he  presently 

and  ingenuously  remarks. 

"  O,  uncle,  you  mustn't  say  those  words  ! "  cries  niece  Cissy. 

'•  He's  a  man,  and  may  say  what  he  likes,  and  so  will  I,  when  I'm  a 
man.     Yes,  and  I'll  say  it  now,  too,  if  I  like,"  cries  Master  Popham.. 

"  Not  to  give  me  pain,  Popham  ?    Will  you  ?"  asks  the  governess. 

On  which  the  boy  says — "  Well,  wlio  wants  to  hurt  you.  Miss 
Prior  ? " 

And  our  colloquy  ends  by  the  arri\al  of  the  man  of  the  house  from 
the  city. 

What  I  have  admired  in  some  dear  women  is  their  capacity  for 
quarrelling  and  for  reconciliation.  As  I  saw  Lady  Baker  hanging 
round  her  son's  neck,  and  fondling  his  scanty  ringlets,  I  remembered 
the  awful  stories  with  which  in  former  days  she  used  to  entertain  us 
regarding  this  reprobate.  Her  heart  was  pincushioned  with  his  filial 
crimes.  Under  her  chestnut  front  her  ladyship's  real  head  of  hair  was 
grey,  in  consequence  of  his  iniquities.  His  precocious  appetite  had 
devoured  the  greater  part  of  her  jointure.  He  had  treated  her  many 
dangerous  illnesses  with  indifference  :  had  been  the  worst  son,  the  worst 
brother,  the  most  ill-conducted  school-boy,  the  most  immoral  young 
man — the  terror  of  households,  the  Lovelace  of  garrison  towns,  the 
perverter  of  young  officers  ;  in  fact.  Lady  Baker  did  not  know  how  she 
supported  existence  at  all  under  the  agony  occasioned  by  his  crimes, 
and  it  was  only  from  the  possession  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  strong 
sense  of  religion  that  she  was  enabled  to  bear  her  burden. 

The  Captain  himself  explained  these  alternating  maternal  caresses 
and  quarrels  in  his  easy  way. 

"  Saw  how  the  old  lady  kissed  and  fondled  me  ? "  says  he  to  his 
brother-in-law.  '•'  Quite  refreshin',  ain't  it  1  Hang  me,  I  thought  she 
was  goin'  to  send  me  a  bit  of  sweetbread  off  her  own  plate.  Came  up 
to  my  room  last  night,  wanted  to  tuck  me  up  in  bed,  and  abused  my 
brother  to  me  for  an  hour.  You  see,  when  I'm  in  favour,  she  always 
abuses  Baker ;  when  he^s  in  favour  she  abuses  me  to  him.  And  my 
sister-in-law,  didn't  she  give  it  my  sister-in-law  !  Oh  !  I'll  trouble  you ! 
And  poor  Cecilia — why,  hang  me,  Mr.  Batchelor,  she  used  to  go  on — 
this  bottle's  corked,  I'm  hanged  if  it  isn't — to  go  on  about  Cecilia,  and 
call  her  .  .  .  Hullo  ! " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  our  host,  who  said  sternly — 
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"  Will  you  please  to  forget  those  quarrels,  or  not  mention  them  here  ? 
Will  you  have  more  wine,  Batchelor  ? " 

And  Lovel  rises,  and  haughtily  stalks  out  of  the  room.  To  do  Lovel 
justice,  he  had  a  great  contempt  and  dislike  for  his  young  brother-in- 
law,  which,  with  his  best  magnanimity,  he  could  not  at  all  times  conceal. 

So  our  host  stalks  towards  the  drawing-room,  leaving  Captain 
Clarence  sipping  wine. 

"  Don't  go,  too,"'  says  the  Captain.  "  He's  a  confounded  rum  fellow, 
my  brother-in-law  is.  He's  a  confounded  ill-conditioned  fellow,  too. 
They  always  are,  you  know,  these  tradesmen  fellows,  these  half-bred 
*uns.  I  used  to  tell  my  sister  so  ;  but  she  tuouidha.xe.  him,  because  he 
had  such  lots  of  money,  you  know.  And  she  threw  over  a  fellar  she 
was  very  fond  of ;  and  I  told  her  she'd  regret  it.  I  told  Lady  B.  she'd 
regret  it.  It  was  all  Lady  B.'s  doing.  She  made  Cissy  throw  the  fellar 
over.  He  was  a  bad  match,  certainly,  Tom  Mountain  was  ;  and  not  a 
clever  fellow,  you  know,  or  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  was 
a  gentleman,  and  better  than  a  confounded  sugar-baking  beggar  out  of 
Katcliff  Highway." 

"  You  seem  to  find  that  claret  very  good,"  I  remark,  speaking, 
I  may  say,  Socratically,  to  my  young  friend,  who  had  been  swallowing 
bumper  after  bumper. 

"  Claret  good  !     Yes,  doosid  good  !  " 

"  Well,  you  see  our  confounded  sugar-baker  gives  you  his  best." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  he,  hang  him  1  ^Vhy,  the  fellow  chokes  with 
money.  What  does  it  matter  to  him  how  much  he  spends  ?  You're  a 
poor  man,  I  daresay.  You  don't  look  as  if  you  were  overflush  of 
money.  Well,  \i  yoii  stood  a  good  dinner,  it  would  be  all  right — I 
mean  it  would  show — you  understand  me,  you  know.  But  a  sugar- 
baker  with  ten  thousand  a  year,  what  does  it  matter  to  him,  bottle  of 
claret  more — less  ? " 

"  Let  us  go  in  to  the  ladies,"  I  say. 

"  Go  in  to  mother  !  /  don't  want  to  go  in  to  my  mother,"  cries 
out  the  artless  youth.  "  And  I  don't  want  to  go  in  to  the  sugar-baker, 
hang  him  !  and  I  don't  want  to  go  in  to  the  children  ;  and  I'd  rather 
have  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  with  you,  old  boy.  Here  you  ! 
What's  your  name  ?  Bedford  !  I  owe  you  five-and-twenty  shillings, 
do  I,  old  Bedford.''  Give  us  a  glass  of  Schnapps,  and  I'll  pay  you  .' 
Look  here,  Batchelor.  I  hate  that  sugar-baker.  Two  years  ago, 
I  drew  a  bill  on  him,  and  he  wouldn't  pay  it — perhaps  he  would 
have  paid  it,  but  my  sister  wouldn't  let  him.  And,  I  say,  shall  we 
go  and  have  a  cigar  in  your  room?  My  mother's  been  abusing 
you  to  me  like  fun  this  morning.  She  abuses  everybody.  She  used 
to  abuse  Cissy.  Cissy  used  to  abuse  her  —  used  to  fight  like  two 
cats  .  .  .  .•■' 
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And  if  I  nariiitc  this  conversation,  dear  Spartan  youth  !  if  I  show 
thee  this  Helot  maundering  in  his  cups,  it  is  that  from  his  odious 
example  thou  mayst  learn  to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  thine  own.  Has 
the  enemy  who  has  entered  thy  mouth  ever  stolen  away  thy  brains  ? 
Has  wine  ever  caused  thee  to  blab  secrets  ;  to  utter  egotisms  and 
follies  ?  Beware  of  it.  Has  it  ever  been  thy  friend  at  the  end  of  the 
hard  day's  work,  the  cheery  companion  of  thy  companions,  the  pro- 
moter of  harmony,  kindness,  harmless  social  pleasure  ?  Be  thankful 
for  it.  Three  years  since,  when  the  comet  was  blazing  in  the  autumnal 
sky,  I  stood  on  the  chateau-steps  of  a  great  claret  proprietor.  "  Boirai-je 
de  ton  vin,  O  comete .''  "  I  said,  addressing  the  luminary  with  the 
flaming  tail.  "  Shall  those  generous  bunches  which  you  ripen  yield 
their  juices  for  me  viorituro  ?  "  It  was  a  solemn  thought.  Ah  !  my 
dear  brethren  !  who  knows  the  Order  of  the  Fates  ?  When  shall  we 
pass  the  Gloomy  Gates.''  Which  of  us  goes,  which  of  us  waits  to 
drink  those  famous  Fifty-eights  ?  A  sermon,  upon  my  word  !  And 
pray  why  not  a  little  homily  on  an  autumn  eve  over  a  purple  cluster  ? 
....  If  that  rickety  boy  had  only  drunk  claret,  I  warrant  you  his 
tongue  would  not  have  blabbed,  his  hand  would  not  have  shaken,  his 
wretched  little  brain  and  body  would  not  have  reeled  with  fever. 

"  'Gad,"  said  he  next  day  to  me,  "  cut  again  last  night.  Have  an 
idea  that  I  abused  Lovel.  When  I  have  a  little  wine  on  board,  always 
speak  my  mind,  don't  you  know  ?  Last  time  I  was  here  in  my  poor 
sister's  time,  said  somethin'  to  her,  don't  quite  know  what  it  was,  some- 
thin'  confoundedly  true  and  unpleasant  I  daresay.  I  think  it  was 
about  a  fellow  she  used  to  go  on  with  before  she  married  the  sugar- 
baker.  And  I  got  orders  to  quit,  by  Jove,  sir — neck  and  crop,  sir,  and 
no  mistake  !  And  we  gave  it  one  another  over  the  stairs.  Oh,  my  ! 
we  did  pitch  in  ! — And  that  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  Cecilia — give 
you  my  word.  A  doosid  unforgiving  woman  my  poor  sister  was,  and 
between  you  and  me,  Batchelor,  as  great  a  flirt  as  ever  threw  a  fellar 
over.  You  should  have  heard  her  and  my  Lady  B.  go  on,  that's  all  !— 
Well,  mamma,  are  you  going  out  for  a  drive  in  the  coachy-poachy .' — 
Not  as  I  knows  on,  thank  you,  as  I  before  had  the  honour  to  observe, 
Mr.  Batchelor  and  me  are  going  to  play  a  little  game  at  billiards."* 
We  did,  and  I  won  ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  never  been  paid 
my  little  winnings. 

On  the  day  after  the  doughty  captain's  arrival,  Miss  Prior,  in 
whose  face  I  had  remarked  a  great  expression  of  gloom  and  care, 
neither  made  her  appearance  at  breakfast  nor  at  the  children's  dinner. 
"  Miss  Prior  was  a  little  unwell,"  Lady  Baker  said,  with  an  air  of  most 
perfect  satisfaction.  "  Mr.  Drencher  will  come  to  see  her  this  after 
noon,  and  prescribe  for  her,  I  daresay,"  adds  her  ladyship,  nodding 
and  winking  a  roguish  eye  at  me.     I  v.as  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
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was  the  point  of  humour  which  amused  Lady  B.,  until  she  herself 
explained  it. 

"  My  good  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  think  Miss  Prior  is  not  at  all  averse 
to  being  ill."     And  the  nods  recommenced. 

"  As  how  ? "  I  ask. 

"  To  being  ill,  or  at  least  to  calling  in  the  medical  man." 

"  Attachment  between  governess  and  Sawbones  I  make  bold  for  to 
presume?"  says  the  Captain. 

"Precisely,  Clarence  —  a  very  fitting  match.  I  saw  the  affair, 
even  before  Miss  Prior  owned  it — that  is  to  say,  she  has  not  denied 
it.  She  says  she  can't  afford  to  marry,  that  she  has  children  enough 
at  home  in  her  brothers  and  sisters.  She  is  a  well-principled  young 
woman,  and  does  credit,  Mr.  Batch elor,  to  your  recommendation, 
and  the  education  she  has  received  from  her  uncle,  the  Master  of 
St.  Boniface." 

"  Cissy  to  school ;  Pop  to  Eton ;  and  Miss  What-d'you-call  to  grind 
the  pestle  in  Sawbones'  back-shop  :  I  see  !  "  says  Captain  Clarence, 
"He  seems  a  low,  vulgar  blackguard,  that  Sawbones." 

"  Of  course,  my  love,  what  can  you  expect  from  that  sort  of 
person?"  asks  mamma,  whose  own  father  was  a  small  attorney  in  a 
small  Irish  town. 

"  I  wish  I  had  his  confounded  good  health,"  cries  Clarence, 
coughing. 

"  My  poor  darling  !  "  says  mamma. 

I  said  nothing.  And  so  Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  that  great, 
broad-shouldered,  red-whiskered  young  surgeon  with  the  huge  appetite 
and  the  dubious  h's  !  Well,  why  not  ?  What  was  it  to  me  ?  Why 
shouldn't  she  marry  him  ?  Was  he  not  an  honest  man,  and  a  fitting 
match  for  her?  Yes.  Very  good.  Only  if  I  do  love  a  bird  or  flower 
to  glad  me  with  its  dark  blue  eye,  it  is  the  first  to  fade  away.     If  I 

have  a  partiality  for  a  young  gazelle  it  is  the  first  to psha  !     What 

have  I  to  do  with  this  namby-pamby  ?     Can  the  heart  that  has  truly 

loved  ever  forget,  and  doesn't  it  as  truly  love  on  to  the stuff !    I  am 

past  the  age  of  such  follies.  I  might  have  made  a  woman  happy  :  I 
think  I  should.  But  the  fugacious  years  have  lapsed,  my  Posthumus  ! 
My  waist  is  now  a  good  bit  wider  than  my  chest,  and  it  is  decreed 
that  I  shall  be  alone  ! 

My  tone,  then,  when  next  I  saw  Elizabeth,  was  sorrowful — not 
angry.  Drencher,  the  young  doctor,  came  punctually  enough,  you  may 
be  sure,  to  look  after  his  patient.  Little  Pinhorn,  the  children's  maid, 
led  the  young  practitioner  smiling  towards  the  schoolroom  regions. 
His  creaking  highlows  sprang  swiftly  up  the  stairs.  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  hail,  and  surveyed  him  with  a  grim  pleasure.  "  Now  he  is  in 
the  schoolroom,"  I  thought.     ''  Now  he  is  taking  her  hand — it  is  very 
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white — and  feeling  her  pulse.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Surely,  surely 
Pinhorn  remains  in  the  room .'' "  I  am  sitting  on  a  hall-table  as  I  muse 
plaintively  on  these  things,  and  gaze  up  the  stairs  by  which  the  Hakeem 
(great  carroty-whiskered  cad  !)  has  passed  into  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  harem.  As  I  gaze  up  the  stair,  another  door  opens  into  the  hall ; 
a  scowhng  face  peeps  through  that  door,  and  looks  up  the  stair,  too. 
Tis  Bedford,  who  has  slid  out  of  his  pantry,  and  watches  the  doctor. 
And  thou,  too,  my  poor  Bedford  !  Oh  !  the  whole  world  throbs  with 
vain  heart-pangs,  and  tosses  and  heaves  with  longing,  unfulfilled 
desires  !  All  night,  and  all  over  the  world,  bitter  tears  are  dropping 
as  regular  as  the  dew,  and  cruel  memories  are  haunting  the  pillow. 
Close  my  hot  eyes,  kind  Sleep  !  Do  not  visit  it,  dear  delusive  images 
out  of  the  Past !  Often  your  figure  shimmers  through  my  dreams, 
Glorvina.  Not  as  you  are  now,  the  stout  mother  of  many  children— - 
you  always  had  an  alarming  likeness  to  your  own  mother,  Glorvina — 
but  as  you  were — slim,  black-haired,  blue-eyed — when  your  carnation 
lips  warbled  the  "  Vale  of  Avoca  "  or  the  "  Angel's  Whisper."  "  What ! " 
I  say  then,  looking  up  the  stair,  "am  I  absolutely  growing  jealous  of 
yon  apothecary? — O  fool !  "  And  at  this  juncture,  out  peers  Bedford's 
face  from  the  pantry,  and  I  see  he  is  jealous  too.  I  tie  my  shoe  as  I 
sit  on  the  table  ;  I  don't  affect  to  notice  Bedford  in  the  least  (who,  in 
fact,  pops  his  own  head  back  again  as  soon  as  he  sees  mine).  I  take 
my  wideawake  from  the  peg,  set  it  on  one  side  my  head,  and  strut 
whistling  out  of  the  hall-door.  I  stretch  over  Putney  Heath,  and  my 
spirit  resumes  its  tranquillity. 

I  sometimes  keep  a  little  journal  of  my  proceedings,  and  on 
referring  to  its  pages,  the  scene  rises  before  me  pretty  clearly  to- 
which  the  brief  notes  allude.  On  this  day  I  find  noted  :  "  Friday ,. 
jidy  14. — B.  came  down  to-day.  Seems  to  require  a  great  deal  of 
attendance  fro7n  Dr. — Row  between  dozuagers  after  dinner."  "  B.,"  I 
need  not  remark,  is  Bessy.  "  Dr.,"  of  course,  you  know.  "  Rov/ 
between  dowagers  "  means  a  battle  royal  between  Mrs.  Bonnington 
and  Lady  Baker,  such  as  not  unfrequently  raged  under  the  kindly 
Level's  roof. 

Lady  Baker's  gigantic  menial  Bulkeley  condescended  to  wait  at  the 
family  dinner  at  Shrublands,  when  perforce  he  had  to  put  himself  under 
Mr.  Bedford's  orders.  Bedford  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  the 
London  footman,  over  whose  calves,  he  said,  he  and  his  boy  were 
always  tumbling  ;  but  Lady  Baker's  dignity  would  not  allow  her  to 
part  from  her  own  man ;  and  her  good-natured  son-in-law  allowed  her, 
and  indeed  almost  all  other  persons,  to  have  their  own  way.  I  have 
reason  to  fear  Mr.  Bulkeley's  morals  were  loose.  Mrs.  Bonnington  had 
a  special  horror  of  him ;  his  behaviour  in  the  village  public-houses, 
where  his  powder  and  plush  were  for  ever  visible— his  freedom  cf 
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conduct  and  conversation  before  the  good  lady's  nurse  and  parlour- 
maids— provoked  her  anger  and  suspicion.  More  than  once,  she 
whispered  to  me  her  loathing  of  this  flour-besprinkled  monster ;  and, 
as  much  as  such  a  gentle  creature  could,  she  showed  her  dislike  to  him 
by  her  behaviour.  The  flunkey's  solemn  equanimity  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  such  feeble  indications  of  displeasure.  From  his 
powdered  height,  he  looked  down  upon  Mrs.  Bonnington,  and  her 
esteem  or  her  dislike  was  beneath  him. 

Now  on  this  Friday  night  the  14th,  Captain  Clarence  had  gone  to 
pass  the  day  in  town,  and  our  Bessy  made  her  appearance  again,  the 
doctor's  prescriptions  having,  I  suppose,  agreed  with  her.  Mr.  Bulkeley, 
who  was  handing  coft'ee  to  the  ladies,  chose  to  offer  none  to  Miss  Prior, 
and  I  was  amused  when  I  saw  Bedford's  heel  scrunch  down  on  the 
flunkey's  right  foot,  as  he  pointed  towards  the  governess.  The  oaths 
which  Bulkeley  had  to  devour  in  silence  must  have  been  frightful.  To 
do  the  gallant  fellow  justice,  I  think  he  would  have  died  rather  than 
speak  before  company  in  a  drawing-room.  He  limped  up  and  offered 
the  refreshment  to  the  young  lady,  who  bowed  and  declined  it. 

"  Frederick,"  Mrs.  Bonnington  begins,  when  the  coffee  ceremony 
is  over,  "  now  the  servants  are  gone,  I  must  scold  you  about  the  waste  at 
your  table,  my  dear.  What  was  the  need  of  opening  that  great  bottle 
of  champagne  ?  Lady  Baker  only  takes  two  glasses.  I\Ir.  Batchelor 
doesn't  touch  it."  (No,  thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington  :  too  old 
a  stager.)  "  Why  not  have  a  iittle  bottle  instead  of  that  great,  large, 
immense  one  ?  Bedford  is  a  teetotaller.  I  suppose  it  is  that  London 
foottnan  who  likes  it." 

'•'  My  dear  mother,  I  haven't  really  ascertained  his  tastes,"  says 
Lovel, 

"  Then  why  not  tell  Bedford  to  open  a  pint,  dear  ? "  pursues 
mamma. 

"  Oh,  Bedford — Bedford,  we  must  not  mention  him,  Mrs.  Bonning- 
ton !  "  cries  Lady  Baker.  "  Bedford  is  faultless.  Bedford  has  the  keys 
of  ever}'thing.  Bedford  is  not  to  be  controlled  in  anything.  Bedford 
is  to  be  at  liberty  to  be  rude  to  my  servant." 

"  Bedford  was  admirably  kind  in  his  attendance  on  your  daughter, 
Lady  Baker,"  says  Lovel,  his  brow  darkening  :  "  and  as  for  your  man, 
I  should  think  he  was  big  enough  to  protect  himself  from  any  rudeness 
of  poor  Dick  !  "  The  good  fellow  had  been  angry  for  one  moment,  at 
the  next  he  was  all  for  peace  and  conciliation. 

Lady  Baker  puts  on  her  superfine  air.  With  that  air  she  had  often 
awe-stricken  good,  simple  Mrs.  Bonnington  ;  and  she  loved  to  use  it 
whenever  city  folks  or  humble  people  were  present.  You  see  she 
thought  herself  your  superior  and  mine,  as  di par  le  monde  there  are 
many  artless   Lady  Bakers  who  do.      "  My  dear  Frederick  ! "   say3 
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Lady  B.  then,  putting  on  her  best  Mayfair  manner,  "  excuse  me  for 
saying,  but  you  don't  know  the — the  class  of  servant  to  which  Bulkeley 
belongs.  I  had  him  as  a  great  favour  from  Lord  Toddleby's.  That — 
that  class  of  servant  is  not  generally  accustomed  to  go  out  single." 

'•'  Unless  they  are  two  behind  a  carriage-perch  they  pine  away,  I 
suppose,"  remarks  Mr.  Lovel,  "  as  one  love-bird  does  without  his 
mate." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt,"  says  Lady  B.,  who  does  not  in  the  least 
understand  him  ;  "  I  only  say  you  are  not  accustomed  here — in  this 
kind  of  establishment,  you  understand — to  that  class  of " 

But  here  Mrs.  Bonnington  could  contain  her  wrath  no  more.  "  Lady 
Baker ! "  cries  that  injured  mother,  "  is  my  son's  establishment  not 
good  enough  for  any  powdered  wretch  in  England  .''  Is  the  house  of  a 
British  merchant " 

"  My  dear  creature — my  dear  creature  ! "  interposes  her  ladyship, 
"  it  zs  the  house  of  a  British  merchant,  and  a  most  comfortable  house 
too." 

"  Yes,  as  you  find  it"  remarks  mamma. 

"  Yes,  as  I  find  it,  when  I  come  to  take  care  of  that  departed angeVs 
children,  Mrs.  Bonnington  ! " — (Lady  B.  here  indicates  the  Ceciliau 
effigy) — "  of  that  dear  seraph's  orphans,  Mrs.  Bonnington  !  You 
cannot.  You  have  other  duties — other  children — a  husband,  whom 
you  have  left  at  home  in  delicate  health,  and  who " 

"  Lady  Baker  ! "  exclaims  Mrs.  Bonnington,  "  no  one  shall  say  I 
don't  take  care  of  my  dear  husband  !  " 

"  My  dear  Lady  Baker  ! — my  dear — dear  mother  ■  "  cries  Lovel, 
eplore,  and  whimpers  aside  to  me,  "  They  spar  in  this  way  every  night, 
when  we're  alone.     It's  too  bad,  ain't  it.  Batch .''" 

"  I  say  you  do  take  care  of  Mr.  Bonnington,"  Baker  blandly 
resumes  (she  has  hit  Mrs.  Bonnington  on  the  raw  place,  and  smilingly 
proceeds  to  thong  again)  :  "  I  say  you  do  take  care  of  your  husband, 
my  dear  creature,  and  that  is  why  you  can't  attend  to  Frederick  ! 
And  as  he  is  of  a  very  easy  temper, — except  sometimes  with  his  poor 
Cecilia's  mother, — he  allows  all  his  tradesmen  to  cheat  him  ;  all  his 
servants  to  cheat  him  ;  Bedford  to  be  rude  to  everybody ;  and  if  to  me, 
why  not  to  my  servant  Bulkeley,  with  whom  Lord  Toddleby's  groom  of 
the  chambers  gave  me  the  very  highest  character  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bonnington  in  a  great  flurry  broke  in  by  saying  she  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  noblemen  had  grooms  in  their  chambers  :  and 
she  thought  they  were  much  better  in  the  stables  :  and  when  they 
dined  with  Captain  Huff,  you  know,  Frederick,  Ids  man  always  brought 

such  a  dreadful  smell  of  the  stable  in  with  him,  that Here  she 

paused.  Bakers  eye  was  on  her ;  and  t'hat  dowager  was  grinning  a 
cruel  triumph. 
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"  He  ! — he  !  You  mistake,  my  good  Mrs.  Bonnington  ! "  says  her 
ladyship.  "  Your  poor  mother  mistakes,  my  dear  Frederick.  You  have 
lived  in  a  quiet  and  most  respectable  sphere,  but  not,  you  understand, 
not " 

"  Not  what,  pray,  Lady  Baker?  We  have  lived  in  this  neighbour- 
hood twenty  years  :  in  my  late  husband's  time,  when  we  saiu  a  great 
deal  of  company^  and  this  dear  Frederick  was  a  boy  at  Westminster 
School.  And  we  have  paid  for  everything  we  have  had  for  twenty 
years ;  and  we  have  not  owed  a  penny  to  any  tradesmafi.  And  we 
may  not  have  \\z.di  poivdered footmen,  six  feet  high,  impertinent  beasts, 
who  were  rude  to  all  the  maids  in  the  place.  Don't — I  will  speak, 
Frederick  !  But  servants  who  loved  us,  and  who  were  paid  their 
wages,  and  who — o — ho — ho — ho  !" 

Wipe  your  eyes,  dear  friends  !  out  with  ail  your  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. I  protest  I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  woman  in  distress.  Of  course 
Fred  Lovel  runs  to  console  his  dear  old  mother,  and  vows  Lady  Baker 
meant  no  harm. 

"  Meant  harm  !  My  dear  Frederick,  what  harm  can  I  mean  ?  I 
only  said  your  poor  mother  did  not  seem  to  know  what  a  groom  of  the 
chambers  was  !     How  should  she  } " 

"  Come — come,"  says  Frederick,  "enough  of  this  !  Miss  Prior,  will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  little  music  ? " 

Miss  Prior  was  playing  Beethoven  at  the  piano,  very  solemnly  and 
finely,  when  our  Black  Sheep  returned  to  this  quiet  fold,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  in  a  very  riotous  condition.  The  brilliancy  of  his  eye, 
the  purple  flush  on  his  nose,  the  unsteady  gait,  and  uncertain  tone  of 
voice,  told  tales  of  Captain  Clarence,  who  stumbled  over  more  than 
one  chair  before  he  found  a  seat  near  me. 

"  Quite  right,  old  boy,"  says  he,  winking  at  me.  "  Cut  again — 
dooshid  good  fellosh.  Better  than  being  along  with  you  shtoopid-old- 
fogish."  And  he  began  to  warble  wild  "  Fol-de-rol-loUs  "  in  an  insane 
accompaniment  to  the  music. 

"  By  heavens,  this  is  too  bad  ! "  growls  Lovel.  "  Lady  Baker,  let 
your  big  man  carry  your  son  to  bed.     Thank  you.  Miss  Prior  ! " 

At  a  final  yell,  which  the  unlucky  young  scapegrace  gave,  Elizabeth 
stopped,  and  rose  from  the  piano,  looking  very  pale.  She  made  her 
curtsey,  and  was  departing,  when  the  wretched  young  captain  sprang 
up,  looked  at  her,  and  sank  back  on  the  sofa  with  another  wild  laugh. 
Bessy  fled  away  scared,  and  white  as  a  sheet. 

"  Take  the  brute  to  bed  ! "  roars  the  master  of  the  house,  in 
"^reat  wrath.  And  scapegrace  was  conducted  to  his  apartment,  wliither 
he  went  laughing  wildly,  and  calling  out,  "  Come  on,  old  sh-sh-shugar- 
baker!" 

The  morning  after  this  fine  exhibition,  Captain  Clarence  Baker's 
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mamma  announced  to  us  that  her  poor  dear  suffering  boy  was  too  ill 
to  come  to  breakfast,  and  I  believe  he  prescribed  for  himself  devilled 
drumstick  and  soda-water,  of  which  he  partook  in  his  bedroom. 
Lovel,  seldom  angry,  was  violently  wroth  with  his  brother-in-law  ; 
and,  almost  always  polite,  was  at  breakfast  scarcely  civil  to  Lady 
Baker.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  female  abused  her  position.  She 
appealed  to  Cecilia's  picture  a  great  deal  too  much  during  the  course 
of  breakfast.  She  hinted,  she  sighed,  she  waggled  her  head  at  me, 
and  spoke  about  "that  angel"  in  the  most  tragic  manner.  Angel  is 
all  very  well  :  but  your  angel  brought  in  a  tout  propos;  your  departed 
blessing  called  out  of  her  grave  ever  so  many  times  a  day ;  when 
grandmamma  wants  to  carry  a  point  of  her  own  ;  when  the  children 
are  naughty,  or  noisy  ;  when  papa  betrays  a  flickering  inclination  to 
dine  at  his  club,  or  to  bring  home  a  bachelor  friend  or  two  to  Shrub- 
lands  ; — I  say  your  angel  always  dragged  in  by  the  wings  into  the 
conversation  loses  her  effect.  No  man's  heart  put  on  wider  crape  than 
Level's  at  Cecilia's  loss.  Considering  the  circumstances,  his  grief  was 
most  creditable  to  him  :  but  at  breakfast,  at  lunch,  about  Bulkeley  the 
footman,  about  the  barouche  or  the  phaeton,  or  any  trumpery  domestic 
perplexity,  to  have  a  Dciis  iiitersit  was  too  much.  And  I  observed, 
with  some  inward  satisfaction,  that  when  Baker  uttered  her  pompous 
funereal  phrases,  rolled  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  appealed  to  that 
quarter,  the  children  ate  their  jam  and  quarrelled  and  kicked  their 
little  shins  under  the  table,  Lovel  read  his  paper  and  looked  at  his 
watch  to  see  if  it  was  omnibus  time  ;  and  Bessy  made  the  tea,  quite 
undisturbed  by  the  old  lady's  tragical  prattle. 

When  Baker  described  her  son's  fearful  cough  and  dreadfully  feverish 
state,  I  said,  "  Surely,  Lady  Baker,  Mr.  Drencher  had  better  be  sent 
for;"  and  I  suppose  I  uttered  the  disgusting  dissyllable  Drencher 
with  a  fine  sarcastic  accent ;  for  once,  just  once,  Bessy's  grey  eyes  rose 
through  the  spectacles  and  met  mine  with  a  glance  of  unutterable 
sadness,  then  calmly  settled  down  on  to  the  slop-basin  again,  or  the  urn, 
in  which  her  pale  features,  of  course,  were  odiously  distorted. 

"  You  will  not  bring  anybody  home  to  dinner,  Frederick,  in  my  poor 
boy's  state  ? "  asks  Lady  B. 

"  He  may  stay  in  his  bedroom  I  suppose,"  replies  Lovel. 

"  He  is  Cecilia's  brother,  Frederick  ! "  cries  the  lady. 

"  Conf "  Lovel  was  beginning.     What  was  he  about  to  say  ? 

"If  you  are  going  to  confound  your  angel  in  heaven,  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  sir  ! "  cries  the  mother  of  Clarence. 

"  Parbleu,  madame  ! "  cried  Lovel,  in  French  ;  "  if  he  were  not  my 
wife's  brother,  do  you  think  I  would  let  him  stay  here  ?  " 

"  Parly  Francais  ?  Oui,  oui,  oui  ! "  cries  Pop.  "  I  know  what  Pa 
means  ! " 
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"  And  so  do  /  know.  And  I  shall  lend  uncle  Clarence  some  books 
which  Mr.  Bonnington  gave  me,  and " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  all  ! "  shouts  Lovel,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  have  the  great  kindness  to  allow  me  the  use 
of  your  carriage — or,  at  least,  to  wait  here  until  my  poor  suffering 
boy  can  be  moved,  Mr.  Lovel?"  says  Lady  B.,  with  the  airs  of  a 
martyr. 

Lovel  rang  the  bell.  "  The  carriage  for  Lady  Baker — at  her  lady- 
ship's hour,  Bedford  :  and  the  cart  for  her  luggage.  Her  ladyship  and 
Captain  Baker  are  going  away." 

"  I  have  lost  one  child,  Mr.  Lovel,  whom  some  people  seem  to 
forget.  I  am  not  going  to  murder  another  !  I  will  not  leave  this 
house,  sir,  jinless  yoti  drive  jnefroin  it  by  force,  until  the  medical  man 
has  seen  my  boy  ! "  And  here  she  and  sorrow  sat  down  again.  She 
was  always  giving  warning.  She  was  always  fitting  the  halter  and 
traversing  the  cart,  was  Lady  B.,  but  she  for  ever  declined  to  drop  the 
handkerchief  and  have  the  business  over.  I  saw  by  a  little  shrug  in 
Bessy's  shoulders,  what  the  governess's  views  were  of  the  matter  :  and, 
in  a  word,  Lady  B.  no  more  went  away  on  this  day,  than  she  had  done 
on  forty  previous  days  when  she  announced  her  intention  of  going. 
She  would  accept  benefits,  you  see,  but  then  she  insulted  her  bene- 
factors, and  so  squared  accounts. 

That  great  healthy,  florid,  scarlet-whiskered  medical  wretch  came 
at  about  tweh-e,  saw  Mr.  Baker  and  prescribed  for  him  :  and  of  course 
he  must  have  a  few  words  with  Miss  Prior,  and  inquire  into  the  state 
of  her  health.  Just  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  hall  when  Drencher  went  upstairs ;  Bedford  happened  to  be 
looking  out  of  his  pantry-door  :  I  burst  into  a  yell  of  laughter  when  I 
saw  Dick's  livid  face — the  sight  somehow  suited  my  savage  soul. 

No  sooner  was  Medicus  gone  than  Bessy,  grave  and  pale,  in  bonnet 
and  spectacles,  came  sliding  downstairs.  I  do  not  mean  down  the 
banister,  which  was  Pop's  favourite  method  of  descent;  but  slim,  tall, 
noiseless,  in  a  nunlike  calm,  she  swept  down  the  steps.  Of  course,  1 
followed  her.  And  there  was  Master  Bedford's  nose  peeping  through 
the  pantry-door  at  us,  as  we  went  out  with  the  children.  Pray,  what 
business  of  his  was  it  to  be  always  watching  anybody  who  walked  with 
Miss  Prior? 

"  So,  Bessy,"  I  said,  what  report  does  Mr. — hem  ! — Mr.  Drencher 
— give  of  the  interesting  invalid  ? " 

"  Oh,  the  most  horrid  !  He  says  that  Captain  Baker  has  several 
times  had  a  dreadful  disease  brought  on  by  drinking,  and  that  he  is 
mad  when  he  has  it.  He  has  delusions,  sees  demons,  when  he  is  in 
this  state — wants  to  be  watched." 

"  Drencher  tells  you  everything  ?" 
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She  says  meekly  :  "  He  attends  us  when  we  arc  ill." 

I  remark,  with  fine  irony  :  "  He  attends  the  whole  family  :  he  is 
always  coming  to  Shrublands  !  " 

"  He  comes  very  often,"  Miss  Prior  says  gravely. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Bessy,"  I  cry,  madly  cutting  off  two  or 
three  heads  of  yellow  broom  with  my  stick — "  do  you  mean  to  say 
a  fellow  like  that,  who  drops  his  /^'s  about  the  room,  is  a  welcome 
visitor?" 

"  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  he  were  not  welcome,  Mr.  Batchelor," 
says  i\Iiss  Prior.  "And  call  me  by  my  surname,  please — and  he  has 
taken  care  of  all  my  family — and " 

"  And,  of  course,  of  course,  of  course,  Miss  Prior  !  "  say  I,  brutally ; 
"  and  this  is  the  way  the  world  wags  ;  and  this  is  the  way  we  are  ill, 
and  are  cured  ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  doctor  that  cures  us  ! " 

She  nods  her  grave  head.  "  You  used  to  be  kinder  to  me  once, 
Mr.  Batchelor,  in  old  days — in  your — in  my  time  of  trouble  !  Yes, 
my  dear,  that  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  broom  !  Oh,  what  a  fine  butterfly  !" 
i  Cecilia  scours  the  plain  after  the  butterfly.)  "  You  used  to  be  kinder 
to  me  once — when  we  were  both  unhappy." 

"  I  was  unhappy,"  I  say,  "  but  I  survived.  I  was  ill,  but  I  am 
now  pretty  well,  thank  you.  I  was  jilted  by  a  false,  heartless  woman. 
Do  you  suppose  there  are  no  other  heartless  women  in  the  world  ''' " 
And  I  am  confident,  if  Bessy's  breast  had  not  been  steel,  the  daggers 
which  darted  out  from  my  eyes  would  have  bored  frightful  stabs 
in  it. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  and  looked  at  me  so  sadly  that  my  eye- 
daggers  tumbled  down  to  the  ground  at  once ;  for  you  see,  though  I 
am  a  jealous  Turk,  I  am  a  very  easily  appeased  jealous  Turk  ;  and  if 
I  had  been  Bluebeard,  and  my  wife,  just  as  I  was  going  to  decapitate 
her,  had  lifted  up  her  head  from  the  block  and  cried  a  little,  I  should 
have  dropped  my  scimitar,  and  said,  "  Come,  come,  Fatima,  never 
mind  for  the  present  about  that  key  and  closet  business,,  and  I'll  chop 
your  head  off  some  other  morning."  I  say  Bessy  disarmed  me.  Pooh  ! 
I  say,  women  will  make  a  fool  of  me  to  the  end.  Ah  !  ye  gracious 
Fates  !  Cut  my  thread  of  life  ere  it  grow  too  long.  Suppose  I  were 
to  live  till  seventy,  and  some  little  wretch  of  a  woman  were  to  set  her 
cap  at  me?  She  would  catch  me — I  know  she  would.  All  the  males 
ot   our  family  have   been   spoony  and   soft,   to   a   degree  perfectly 

ludicrous   and   despicable   to   contemplate Well,   Bessy   Prior, 

putting  a  hand  out,  looked  at  me,  and  said— 

"  You  are  the  oldest  and  best  friend  I  have  ever  had,  Mr.  Batchelor 
—  the  only  friend." 

"  Am  I,  Elizabeth  ?"  I  gasp,  with  a  beating  heart. 

"  Cissy  is  running  back  with  a  butterfly."     (Our  hands  unlock.) 
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•'  Don't  you  see  the  difficulties  of  my  position  ?  Don't  you  know 
that  ladies  are  often  jealous  of  governesses  ;  and  that  unless — unless 
they  imagined  I  was — I  was  favourable  to  Mr.  Drencher,  who  is  very 
good  and  kind — the  ladies  of  Shrublands  might  not  like  my  remaining 
alone  in  the  house  with — with — you  understand  ? "  A  moment  the 
eyes  look  over  the  spectacles  :  at  the  next,  the  meek  bonnet  bows  down 
towards  the  ground. 

I  wonder  did  she  hear  the  bump — bumping  of  my  heart  !  O 
heart ! — O  wounded  heart !  did  I  ever  think  thou  wouldst  bump — 
bump  again  ?  "  Egl — Egl — izabeth,"  I  say,  choking  with  emotion, 
"  do,  do,  do  you — te — tell  me — you  don't — don't — don't — lo — love  that 
apothecary .'' " 

She  shrugs  her  shoulder — her  charming  shoulder. 

"  And  if,"  I  hotly  continue,  "  if  a  gentleman — if  a  man  of  mature 
age  certainly,  but  who  has  a  kind  heart  and  four  hundred  a  year  of 
his  own — were  to  say  to  you,  '  Elizabeth  !  will  you  bid  the  flowers  of  a 
blighted  life  to  bloom  again  ? — Elizabeth  !  will  you  soothe  a  wounded 
heart  ? ' " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Batchelor !"  she  sighed,  and  then  added  quickly,  '•'  Please, 
don't  take  my  hand.     Here's  Pop." 

And  that  dear  child  (bless  him  I)  came  up  at  the  moment,  saying, 
"Oh,  Miss  Prior,  look  here  !  I've  got  such  a  jolly  big  toadstool!" 
And  next  came  Cissy,  with  a  confounded  butterfly.  O  Richard  the 
Third  !  Haven't  you  been  maligned  because  you  smothered-  two 
little  nuisances  in  a  Tower.''  What  is  to  prove  to  me  that  you  did 
not  sen-e  the  little  brutes  right,  and  that  you  weren't  a  most  humane 
man  ?  Darling  Cissy  coming  up,  then,  in  her  dear  channing  way, 
says,  "You  shan't  take  Mr.  Batchelor's  hand,  you  shall  take  ;;y  hand!" 
And  she  tosses  up  her  little  head,  and  walks  with  the  instructress  of 
her  youth. 

"  Ces  enfans  ne  comprennent  guere  le  Frangais,"  says  Miss  Prior, 
speaking  very  rapidly. 

"  Apr^s  lonche } "  I  whisper.  The  fact  is,  I  was  so  agitated  I 
hardly  knew  what  the  French  for  lunch  was.  And  then  our  con- 
versation dropped  :  and  the  beating  of  m.y  own  heart  was  all  the  sound 
I  heard. 

Lunch  came.  I  couldn't  eat  a  bit :  I  should  have  choked.  Bessy 
ate  plenty,  and  drank  a  glass  of  beer.  It  was  her  dinner,  to  be  sure. 
Young  Blackshcep  did  not  appear.  We  did  not  miss  him.  When 
Lady  Baker  began  to  tell  her  story  of  George  IV.  at  Slane  Castle,  I 
went  into  my  own  room.  I  took  a  book.  Books  ?  Psha  !  I  went 
into  the  garden.  I  took  out  a  cigar.  But  no,  I  would  not  smoke  it. 
Perhaps  she many  people  don't  like  smoking. 

I  went  into  the  garden.     "  Come  into  the  garden   Alaud."     I  sat 
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by  a  large  lilac-bush.  I  waited.  Perhaps  she  would  come  .^  The 
morning-room  windows  were  wide  open  on  the  lawn.  Will  she  never 
come  ?  Ah  I  what  is  that  tall  form  advancing  ?  gliding— gliding  into 
the  chamber  like  a  beauteous  ghost  ?  "  Who  most  does  like  an  angel 
show,  you  may  be  sure  'tis  she."  She  comes  up  to  the  glass.  She 
lays  her  spectacles  down  on  the  mantelpiece.  She  puts  a  slim  white 
hand  over  her  auburn  hair  and  looks  into  the  mirror.  Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth  !  I  come  ! 

As  I  came  up,  I  saw  a  horrid  little  grinning,  debauched  face  surge 
over  the  back  of  a  great  armchair  and  look  towards  Elizabeth.  It 
was  Captain  Blacksheep,  of  course.  He  laid  his  elbows  over  the 
chair.  He  looked  keenly  and  with  a  diabolical  smile  at  the  uncon- 
scious girl ;  and  just  as  I  reached  the  window,  he  cried  out,  "  Bessy 
Bellendeii,  by  Jove!" 

Elizabeth  turned  round,  gave  a  little  cry,  and but  what 

happened  I  shall  tell  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

IN   WHICH    I   AM    STUNG   BV  A   SERPENT. 

IF,  when  I  heard  Baker  call  out  Bessy  Bellenden,  and  adjure  Jove, 
he  had  run  forward  and  seized  Elizabeth  by  the  waist,  or  offered 
her  other  personal  indignity,  I  too  should  have  run  forward  on  my 
side  and  engaged  him.  Though  I  am  a  stout  elderly  man,  short  in 
stature  and  in  wind,  I  know  I  am  a  match  for  that  rickety  little  captain 
on  his  high-heeled  boots.  A  match  for  him  ?  I  believe  Miss  Bessy 
would  have  been  a  match  for  both  of  us.  Ker  white  arm  was  as  hard 
and  polished  as  ivory.  Had  she  held  it  straight  pointed  against  the 
rush  of  the  dragoon,  he  would  have  fallen  backwards  before  his 
intended  prey  :  I  have  no  doubt  he  would.  It  was  the  hen,  in  this 
case,  was  stronger  than  the  libertine  fox,  and  an  besom  would  have 
pecked  the  little  marauding  vermin's  eyes  out.  Had,  I  say,  Partlet 
been  weak,  and  Reynard  strong,  I  would  have  come  forward  :  I 
certainly  would.  Had  he  been  a  wolf  now,  instead  of  a  fox,  I  am 
certain  I  should  have  run  in  upon  him,  grappled  with  him,  torn  his 
heart  and  tongue  out  of  his  black  throat,  and  trampled  the  lawless 
brute  to  death. 

Well,  I  didn't  do  any  such  thing.  I  was  just  going  to  run  in,— 
and  I  didn't.  I  was  just  going  to  rush  to  Bessy's  side  to  clasp  her  (I 
have  no  doubt)  to  my  heart :  to  beard  the  whiskered  champion  who 
was  before  her,  and  perhaps  say,  "  Cheer  thee— cheer  thee,  my  per- 
secuted maiden,  my  beauteous  love — my  Rebecca  !  Come  on,  Sir 
Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  thou  dastard  Templar !  It  is  I,  Sir  Wilfrid  of 
Ivanhoe."  (By  the  way,  though  the  fellow  was  not  a  Templar,  he 
was  a  LincoMs-Inn  man,  having  passed  twice  through  the  Insolvent 
Court  there  with  infinite  discredit.)  But  I  made  no  heroic  speeches. 
There  was  no  need  for  Rebecca  to  jump  out  of  window  and  risk  her 
lovely  neck.  How  could  she,  in  fact,  the  French  window  being  flush 
with  the  ground-floor?  And  I  give  you  my  honour,  just  as  I  was 
crying  my  war-cry,  couching  my  lance,  and  rushing  a  la  recousse  upon 
Sir  Baker,  a  sudden  thought  made  me  drop  my  (figurative)  point  :  a 
sudden  idea  made  me  rein  in  my  galloping  (metaphorical)  steed  and 
spare  Baker  for  that  time. 

Suppose  I  had  gone  in  ?     But  for  that  sudden  precaution,  there 
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m'ght  have  been  a  Mrs.  Batchelor.  I  might  have  been  a  bullied  father 
often  children.  (Elizabeth  has  a  fine  high  temper  of  her  own.)  What 
is  four  hundred  and  twenty  a  year,  with  a  wife  and  perhaps  half-a- 
dozen  children  ?  Should  I  have  been  a  whit  the  happier  ?  Would 
Elizabeth  ?  Ah  !  no.  And  yet  I  feel  a  certain  sort  of  shame,  even  now, 
when  I  think  that  I  didn't  go  in.  Not  that  I  was  in  a  fright,  as  some 
people  choose  to  hint.  I  swear  I  was  not.  But  the  reason  why  I  did 
not  charge  was  this — 

Nay,  I  did  charge  part  of  the  way,  and  then,  I  own,  stopped.  It 
was  an  error  in  judgment.  It  wasn't  a  want  of  courage.  Lord  George 
.Sackville  was  a  brave  man,  and  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  under  fire. 
Well,  lie  didn't  charge  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
made  the  deuce  and  all  of  a  disturbance,  as  we  know.  Byng  was  a 
brave  man, — and  I  ask,  wasn't  it  a  confounded  shame  executing  him  .'' 
So  with  respect  to  myself.  Here  is  my  statement.  I  make  it  openly. 
I  don't  care.  I  am  accused  of  seeing  a  woman  insulted,  and  not 
going  to  her  rescue.  I  am  not  guilty,  I  say.  That  is,  there  were 
reasons  which  caused  me  not  to  attack.  Even  putting  aside  the 
superior  strength  of  Elizabeth  herself  to  the  enemy, — I  vow  there  were 
cogent  and  honourable  reasons  why  I  did  not  charge  home. 

You  see  I  happened  to  be  behind  a  blue  lilac-bush  (and  v,as  turning 
a  rhyme — heaven  help  us  ! — in  which  death  was  only  to  part  me  and 
Elizabeth)  when  I  saw  Baker's  face  surge  over  the  chair-back.  I  rush 
forward  as  he  cries  "  by  Jove."  Had  Miss  Prior  cried  out  on  her  part, 
the  strength  of  twenty  Heenans,  I  know,  would  have  nerved  this  arm  ; 
but  all  she  did  was  to  turn  pale,  and  say,  "  Oh,  mercy  !  Captain  Baker  ! 
Do  pity  me  !  " 

"What!  you  remember  me,  Bv^ssy  Bellenden,  do  you.? ''asks  the 
Captain,  advancing. 

"  Oh,  not  that  name  !  please,  not  that  name  !  "  cries  Bessy. 

'•  I  thought  I  knew  you  yesterday,"  says  Baker.  "  Only,  gad,  you 
see,  I  had  so  much  claret  on  board,  I  did  not  much  know  what 
was  what.  And  oh  !  Bessy,  I  have  got  such  a  splitter  of  a  head- 
ache." 

"  Oh  !  please — please,  my  name  is  Miss  Prior.  Pray  !  pray,  sir, 
don't " 

"You've  got  handsomer — doosid  deal  handsomer.  Know  you  now 
well,  your  spectacles  off.  You  come  in  here — teach  my  nephew  and 
niece,  humbug  my  sister,  make  love  to  the  sh Oh  !  you  uncom- 
mon sly  little  toad  !  " 

"  Captain  Baker  !  I  beg — I  implore  you,"  says  Bessy,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort  :  for  the  white  hands  assumed  an  attitude  of  suppli- 
cation. 

"  Pooh  !  don't  gammon  me !  "  says  the  rickety  Captain  (or  woi'ds 
II.  15 
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to  that  effect},  and  seizes  those  two  firm  white  hands  in  his  moist, 
trembUng  palms. 

Now  do  you  imderstand  why  I  paused  ?  When  the  dandy  came 
grinning  forward,  with  looks  and  gestures  of  familiar  recognition  : 
when  the  pale  Elizabeth  implored  him  to  spare  her  : — a  keen  arrow  of 
jealousy  shot  whizzing  through  my  heart,  and  caused  me  well-nigh  to 
fall  backwards  as  I  ran  forwards.  I  bumped  up  against  a  bronze  group 
in  the  garden.  The  group  represented  a  lion  stung  by  a  serpent.  / 
v/as  a  lion  stung  by  a  serpent  too.  Even  Baker  could  have  knocked 
me  down.  Fiends  and  anguish  !  he  had  known  her  before.  The 
Academy,  the  life  she  had  led,  the  wretched  old  tipsy  ineffective  guar- 
dian of  a  father — all  these  antecedents  in  poor  Bessy's  history  passed 
through  my  mind.  And  I  had  offered  my  heart  and  troth  to  this 
woman  !  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  appeal  to  you.  What  would  jk^«  have 
done  ?  Would  jj'i??/ have  liked  to  have  such  a  sudden  suspicion  thrown 
over  the  being  of  your  affection  t  "  Oh  !  spare  me — spare  me  ! "  I 
heard  her  say,  in  clear — too  clear — pathetic  tones.  And  then  there 
came  rather  a  shrill  "  Ah  ! "  and  then  the  lion  was  up  in  my  breast 
again  ;  and  I  give  you  my  honour,  just  as  I  was  going  to  step  forward 
— to  step  ? — to  rush  forward  from  behind  the  urn  where  I  had  stood 
for  a  moment  with  thumping  heart,  Bessy's  "  Ah  ! "  or  little  cry  was 
followed  by  a  whacky  which  I  heard  as  clear  as  anything  I  ever  heard 
in  my  life ; — and  I  saw  the  little  Captain  spin  back,  topple  over  a 
chair  heels  up,  and  in  this  posture  heard  him  begin  to  scream  and 
curse  in  shrill  tones.    .    .    . 

Not  for  long,  for  as  the  Captain  and  the  chair  tumbfe  down,  a  door 
springs  open  ; — a  man  rushes  in,  who  pounces  like  a  panther  upon  the 
prostrate  Captain,  pitches  into  his  nose  and  eyes,  and  chokes  his  bad 
language  by  sending  a  fist  down  his  naughty  throat. 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  Bedford  ! — please,  leave  him,  Bedford  !  that's 
enough.  There,  don't  hurt  him  any  more  ! "  says  Bessy,  laughing — 
laughing,  upon  my  word. 

"  Ah  !  will  you } "  says  Bedford.  "  Lie  still,  you  little  beggar,  or 
I'll  knock  your  head  off.  Look  here,  IMiss  Prior  ! — Elizabeth — dear 
— dear  Elizabeth  !  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength 
—I  do." 

"  O  Bedford  !  Bedford  !  "  warbles  Elizabeth. 

"  I  do  !  I  can't  help  it.  I  must  say  it !  Ever  since  Rome,  I  do. 
Lie  still,  you  drunken  little  beast  !  It's  no  use.  But  I  adore  you,  O 
Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  ! "  And  there  was  Dick,  who  was  always 
following  Miss  P.  about,  and  poking  his  head  into  keyholes  to  spy 
her,  actually  making  love  to  her  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the 
Captain. 

Now    what  was   I  to    do  ?     Wasn't  I   in  a  most    confoundedly 
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awkward  situation  ?  A  lady  had  been  attacked — a  lady  ? — the  lady, 
and  I  hadn't  rescued  her.  Her  insolent  enemy  was  overthrown,  and  I 
hadn't  done  it.  A  champion,  three  inches  shorter  than  myself,  had 
come  in,  and  dealt  the  blow.  I  was  in  such  a  rage  of  mortification, 
that  I  should  have  liked  to  thrash  the  Captain  and  Bedford  too.  The 
first  I  know  I  could  have  matched  :  the  second  was  a  tough  little  hero. 
And  it  was  he  who  rescued  the  damsel,  whilst  I  stood  by  !  In  a  strait 
so  odious,  sudden,  and  humiliating,  what  should  I,  what  could  I,  what 
did  I  do? 

Behind  the  lion  and  snake  there  is  a  brick  wall  and  marble 
balustrade,  built  for  no  particular  reason,  but  flanking  three  steps  and 
a  grassy  terrace,  which  then  rises  up  on  a  level  to  the  house-windows. 
Beyond  the  balustrade  is  a  shrubbery  of  more  lilacs  and  so  forth,  by 
which  you  can  walk  round  into  another  path,  which  also  leads  up  to 
the  house.  So  as  I  had  not  charged — ah  !  woe  is  me  !  as  the  battle 
was  over,  I — I  just  went  round  that  shrubbery  into  the  other  path, 
and  so  entered  the  house,  arriving  like  Fortinbras  in  "  Hamlet,"  when 
everybody  is  dead  and  sprav.ling,  you  know,  and  the  whole  business  is 
done. 

And  was  there  to  be  no  end  to  my  shame,  or  to  Bedford's  laurels  ? 
In  that  brief  interval,  whilst  I  was  walking  round  the  bypath  (just  to 
give  myself  a  pretext  for  entering  coolly  into  the  premises),  this  fortunate 
fellow  had  absolutely  engaged  another  and  larger  champion.  This  was 
no  other  than  Bulkeley,  my  Lady  B.'s  first-class  attendant.  When  the 
Captain  fell,  amidst  his  screams  and  curses,  he  called  for  Bulkeley:  and 
that  individual  made  his  appearance,  with  a  little  Scotch  cap  perched 
on  his  powdered  head. 

"  Hullo  !  what's  the  row  year.?"  says  Goliath,  entering. 

"  Kill  that  blackguard  !  Hang  him,  kill  him  ! "  screams  Captain 
Blacksheep,  rising  with  bleeding  nose. 

"  I  say,  what's  the  row  year  ?  "  asks  the  grenadier. 

"  Off  with  your  cap,  sir,  before  a  lady  ! "  calls  out  Bedford. 

"  Hoff  with  my  cap  !  you  be  bio " 

But  he  said  no  more,  for  little  Bedford  jumped  some  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  knocked  the  cap  off,  so  that  a  cloud  of  ambrosial 
powder  filled  the  room  with  violet  odours.  The  immense  frame  of  th 
giant  shook  at  this  insult.  "I  will  be  the  death  on  you,  you  littlo 
beggar  !"  he  grunted  out ;  and  was  advancing  to  destroy  Dick,  just 
as  I  entered  in  the  cloud  which  his  head  had  raised. 

"  I'll  knock  the  brains  as  well  as  the  powder  out  of  your  ugly 
head  ! "  says  Bedford,  springing  at  the  poker.  At  which  juncture  I 
entered. 

'•  What — what  is  this  disturbance  ? "  I  say,  advancing  with  an  air  of 
mingled  surprise  and  resolution. 
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"'  You  git  out  of  the  way  till  I  knock  his  'ead  off!  "  roars  Bulkeley, 

"  Take  up  your  cap,  sir,  and  leave  the  room,"  I  say,  still  with  the 
same  elegant  firmness. 

"  Put  down  that  there  poker,  you  coward  ! "  bellows  the  monster  on 
board  wages. 

"  Miss  Prior  !  "  I  say  (like  a  dignified  hypocrite,  as  I  own  I  was), 
"  I  hope  no  one  has  offered  you  a  rudeness  ?"  And  I  glare  round,  first 
at  the  knight  of  the  bleeding  nose,  and  then  at  his  squire. 

INIiss  Prior's  face,  as  she  replied  to  me,  wore  a  look  of  awful  scorn. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  her  head  over  her  shoulder,  and 
looking  at  me  with  her  grey  eyes.  "  Thank  you,  Richard  Bedford  \ 
God  bless  you  !  I  shall  ever  be  thankful  to  you,  wherever  I  am."  And 
the  stately  figure  swept  out  of  the  room. 

She  had  seen  me  behind  that  confounded  statue,  then,  and  I  had 
not  come  to  her  !  O  torments  and  racks  !  O  scorpions,  fiends,  and 
pitchforks  !  The  face  of  Bedford,  too  (flashing  with  knightly  gratitude 
anon  as  she  spoke  kind  words  to  him  and  passed  on),  wore  a  look  of 
scorn  as  he  turned  towards  me,  and  then  stood,  his  nostrils  distended, 
and  breathing  somewhat  hard,  glaring  at  his  enemies,  and  still  grasping 
his  mace  of  battle. 

When  Elizabeth  was  gone,  there  was  a  pause  of  a  moment,  and 
then  Blacksheep,  taking  his  bleeding  cambric  from  his  nose,  shrieks 
out,  "  Kill  him,  I  say  !  A  fellow  that  dares  to  hit  one  in  my  condition, 
and  when  I'm  down  !  Bulkeley,  you  great  hulking  jackass  !  kill  him, 
I  say  ! " 

"Jest  let  him  put  that  there  poker  down,  that's  hall,"  growls 
Bulkeley. 

"  You're  afraid,  you  great  cowardly  beast  I  You  shall  go,  Mr.  What- 
d'ye-call-'im — Mr.  Bedford — you  shall  have  the  sack,  sir,  as  sure  as 
your  name  is  what  it  is  !  I'll  tell  my  brother-in-law  everything ;  and 
as  for  that  woman " 

"  If  you  say  a  word  against  her,  I'll  cane  you  wherever  I  see  you, 
Captain  Baker  ! "  I  cry  out. 

"  Who  spoke  to  you  ?  "  says  the  Captain,  falling  back  and  scowling 
at  me. 

"  Who  hever  told  you  to  ^^vXyour  foot  in  ?  "  says  the  squire. 

I  was  in  such  a  rage,  and  so  eager  to  find  an  object  on  which  I 
might  wreak  my  fury,  that  I  confess  I  plunged  at  this  Bulkeley,  I  gave 
him  two  most  violent  blows  on  the  waistcoat,  which  caused  him  to 
double  up  with  such  frightful  contortions,  that  Bedford  burst  out 
laughing  ;  and  even  the  Captain  with  the  damaged  eye  and  nose  began 
to  laugh  too.  Then,  taking  a  lesson  from  Dick,  as  tliere  was  a  fine 
shining  dagger  on  the  table,  used  for  the  cutting  open  of  reviews  and 
magazines,  I  seized  and  brandished  this  weapon,  and  I  daresay  would 
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have  sheathed  it  in  the  giant's  bloated  corpus,  had  he  made  any  move- 
ment towards  mc.  But  he  only  called  out,  "  hill  be  the  death  on  you, 
you  cowards  !  hl'U  be  the  death  of  both  on  you  !"  and  snatching  up 
liis  cap  from  the  carpet,  walked  out  of  the  room. 

"  Glad  you  did  that,  though,"  says  Baker,  nodding  his  head. 
'•  Think  I'd  best  pack  up." 

And  now  the  Devil  of  Rage  which  had  been  swelling  within  nie 
gave  place  to  a  worse  devil — the  Devil  of  Jealousy — and  I  turned  on 
the  Captain,  who  was  also  just  about  to  slink  away  : — 

"  Stop  ! "  I  cried  out — I  screamed  out,  I  may  say. 

"  Who  spoke  to  you,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  and  who  the  dooce 
dares  to  speak  to  me  in  that  sort  of  way  ?  "  says  Clarence  Baker,  with 
a  plentiful  garnish  of  expletives,  which  need  not  be  here  inserted.  But 
he  stopped,  nevertheless,  and  turned  slouching  round. 

"You  spoke  just  now  of  Miss  Prior?"  I  said.  "  Have  you  any- 
thing against  her.?" 

"  What's  that  to  you  .''"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  her  oldest  friend.  I  introduced  her  into  this  family.  Dare 
you  say  a  word  against  her .''  " 

"  Well,  who  the  dooce  has  ? " 

"  You  knew  her  before  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  did,  then." 

"  When  she  went  by  the  name  of  Bellenden  .''" 

"Of  course  I  did.     And  what's  that  to  you  ?  "  he  screams  out. 

"  I  this  day  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  sir  !  That's  what  it  is  to 
me  ! "  I  replied,  with  severe  dignity. 

Mr.  Clarence  began  to  whistle.  "  Oh  !  if  that's  it — of  course  not  !  " 
he  says. 

The  jealous  demon  writhed  within  mc  and  rent  me. 

"  You  mean  that  there  is  something,  then  ? '"  I  asked,  glaring  at  the 
young  reprobate. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  says  he,  looking  very  much  frightened.  "  No,  there 
is  nothin'.  Upon  my  sacred  honour,  there  isn't,  that  I  know."  (I  was . 
looking  uncommonly  fierce  at  this  time,  and,  I  must  own,  would 
rather  have  quarrelled  with  somebody  than  not.)  "  No,  there  is 
nothin'  that  I  know.  Ever  so  many  years  ago,  you  see,  I  used  to  go 
with  Tom  Papillion,  Turkington,  and  two  or  three  fellows,  to  that 
theatre.  Dolphin  had  it.  And  we  used  to  go  behind  the  scenes — 
and  — and  I  own  I  had  a  row  with  her.  And  I  was  in  the  wrong. 
There  now,  I  own  I  was.  And  she  left  the  theatre.  And  she  behaved 
quite  right.  And  I  was  very  sorry.  And  I  believe  she  is  as  good  a 
woman  as  ever  stept  now.  And  the  father  was  a  disreputable  old 
man,  but  most  honourable — I  know  he  was.  And  there  was  a  fellow 
in  the  Bombay  service — a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Walker  or  Walking- 
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ham — yes,  Walkin  jham ;  and  I  used  to  meet  him  at  the  '  Cave  of 
Harmony,'  you  know ;  and  he  told  me  that  she  was  as  right  as  right 
could  be.  And  he  was  doosidly  cut  up  about  leaving  her.  And  he 
would  have  married  her,  I  dessay,  only  for  his  father  the  General,  who 
wouldn't  stand  it.  And  he  was  ready  to  hang  himself  when  he  went 
away.  He  used  to  drink  awfully,  and  then  he  used  to  swear  about 
her ;  and  we  used  to  chaff  him,  you  know.  Low,  vulgarish  sort  of 
man,  he  was  ;  and  a  ver}'-  passionate  fellow.  And  if  you're  going  to 
many  her,  you  know — of  course,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  that ;  and 
upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  I  know  nothin'  against  her.  And  I 
wish  you  joy  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  do  now,  really  now  ! "  And 
so  saying,  the  mean,  mischievous  little  monkey  sneaked  away,  and 
clamber/^d  up  to  his  own  perch  in  his  own  bedroom. 

Worthy  Mrs.  Bennington,  with  a  couple  of  her  young  ones,  made 
her  appearance  at  this  juncture.  She  had  a  key,  which  gave  her 
a  free  pass  through  the  garden  door,  and  brought  her  children  for  an 
afternoon's  play  and  fighting  with  their  little  nephew  and  niece. 
Decidedly,  Bessy  did  not  bring  up  her  young  folks  well.  Was  it  that 
their  grandmothers  spoiled  them,  and  undid  the  governess's  work.'' 
Were  those  young  people  odious  (as  they  often  were)  by  nature,  or 
rendered  so  by  the  neglect  of  their  guardians  ?  If  Bessy  had  loved 
her  charges  more,  would  they  not  have  been  better .''  Had  she  a  kind, 
loving,  maternal  heart  ?  Ha  !  This  thought — this  jealous  doubt — 
smote  my  bosom  :  and  were  she  mine,  and  the  mother  of  many  possible 
little  Eatchelors,  would  she  be  kind  to  tliem  ?  Would  they  be  wilful, 
and  selfish,  and  abominable  little  wretches,  in  a  word,  like  these  chil- 
dren ?  Nay — nay !  Say  that  Elizabeth  has  but  a  cold  heart ;  we  cannot 
be  all  perfection.  But,^^r  contra,  you  must  admit  that,  cold  as  she  is, 
she  does  her  duty.  How  good  she  has  been  to  her  own  brothers  and 
sisters  :  how  cheerfully  she  has  given  away  her  savings  to  them  :  how 
admirably  she  has  behaved  to  her  mother,  hiding  the  iniquities  of  that 
disreputable  old  schemer,  and  covering  her  improprieties  with  decent 
filial  screens  and  pretexts.  Her  mother?  Ah  !  grands  dieux !  You 
want  to  marry,  Charles  Batchelor,  and  you  Avill  have  that  greedy  pauper 
for  a  mother-in-law ;  th^it  fluffy  Bluecoat  boy,  those  hobnailed  taw- 
players,  top-spinners,  v'^ffee-eaters,  those  underbred  girls,  for  your 
brothers  and  sisters-in-law  ;  They  will  be  quartered  upon  you.  You 
are  so  absurdly  weak  and  good-natured — you  know  you  are— that 
you  will  never  be  able  to  resist.  Those  boys  will  grow  up  :  they  will 
go  out  as  clerks  or  shop-boys  :  get  into  debt,  and  expect  you  to  pay 
their  bills  :  want  to  be  articled  to  attorneys,  and  so  forth,  and  call  upon 
you  for  the  premium.  Their  mother  will  never  be  out  of  your  house. 
She  will  ferret  about  in  your  drawers  and  wardrobes,  filch  your  haber- 
dashery, and  cast  greedy  eyes  on  tie  very  shirts  and  coats  on  your 
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back,  and  calculate  when  she  can  get  them  for  her  boys.  Those 
vulgar  young  miscreants  will  never  fail  to  come  and  dine  with  you  on 
a  Sunday.  They  will  bring  their  young  linendraper  or  articled  friends. 
Thej  will  draw  bills  on  you,  or  give  their  own  to  money-lenders,  and 
unlebs  you  take  up  those  bills  they  will  consider  you  a  callous,  avari- 
cious  brute,  and  the  heartless  author  of  their  ruin.  The  girls  will 
come  and  practise  on  your  wife's  piano.  They  won't  come  to  you  on 
Sundays  only ;  they  will  always  be  staying  in  the  house.  They  v/ill 
always  be  preventing  a  tetc-ct-icte  between  your  wife  and  you.  As  they 
grow  old,  they  will  want  her  to  take  them  out  to  tea-parties,  and  to 
give  such  entertainments,  where  they  will  introduce  their  odious  young 
men.  They  will  expect  you  to  commit  meannesses,  in  order  to  get 
theatre  tickets  for  them  from  the  newspaper  editors  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. You  will  have  to  sit  in  the  back  seat  :  to  pay  the  cab  to  and 
from  the  play  :  to  see  glances  and  bows  of  recognition  passing  between 
them  and  dubious  bucks  in  the  lobbies  :  and  to  lend  the  girls  your 
wife's  gloves,  scarfs,  ornaments,  smelling-bottles,  and  handkerchiefs, 
which  of  course  they  will  never  return.  If  Elizabeth  is  ailing  from 
any  circumstance,  they  will  get  a  footing  in  your  house,  and  she  will 
be  jealous  of  them.  The  ladies  of  your  own  family  will  quarrel  with 
them  of  course  ;  and  very  likely  your  mother-in-law  will  tell  them  a 
piece  of  her  mind.  And  you  bring  this  dreary  certainty  upon  you 
because,  forsooth,  you  fall  in  love  with  a  fine  figure,  a  pair  of  grey  eyes, 
and  a  head  of  auburn  (not  to  say  red)  hair  !  O  Charles  Batchelor  !  in 
what  a  galley  hast  thou  seated  thyself,  and  what  a  family  is  crowded 
in  thy  boat  ! 

All  these  thoughts  are  passing  in  my  mind,  as  good  Mrs.  Ben- 
nington is  prattling  to  me — I  protest  I  don't  know  about  what. 
I  think  I  caught  some  faint  sentences  about  the  Patagonian  mission, 
the  National  schools,  and  Mr.  Bonnington's  lumbago  ;  but  I  can't  say 
for  certain.  I  was  busy  with  my  own  thoughts.  I  had  asked  the 
awful  question — I  was  not  answered.  Bessy  had  even  gone  away  in  a 
huff  about  my  want  of  gallantry,  but  I  was  easy  on  that  score.  As  for 
Mr.  Drencher,  she  had  told  me  her  sentiments  regarding  him  ;  "  and 
though  I  am  considerably  older,  yet,"  thought  I,  "  I  need  not  be  afraid 
of  that  rival.  But  when  she  says  yes  ?  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  Yes 
means  Elizabeth — certainly,  a  brave  young  woman— but  it  means 
Mrs.  Prior,  and  Gus,  and  Amelia  Jane,  and  the  whole  of  that  dismal 
family."  No  wonder,  with  these  dark  thoughts  crowding  my  mind, 
Mrs.  Bonnington  found  me  absent ;  and,  as  a  comment  upon  some 
absurd  reply  of  mine,  said,  "  La  !  Mr.  Batchelor,  you  must  be  crossed 
in  love  ! "  Crossed  in  love  !  It  might  be  as  well  for  some  folks  if 
they  were  crossed  in  love.  At  my  age,  and  having  loved  madly,  as  I 
did,  that  party  in  Dublin,  a  man  doesn't  take  the  second  fit  by  any 
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means  so  strongly.  Well !  well  !  the  die  was  cast,  and  I  was  there  to 
bide  the  hazard.  What  can  be  the  matter?  I  look  pale  and  unwell, 
and  had  better  see  Mr.  D.  ?  Thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington, 
I  had  a  violent — a  violent  toothache  last  night — -yes,  toothache  ;  and 
was  kept  awake,  thank  you.  And  there's  nothing  like  having  it  out  ? 
and  Mr.  D.  draws  them  beautifully,  and  has  taken  out  six  of  your 
children's  1  It's  better  now  ;  I  daresay  it  will  be  better  still,  soon.  I 
retire  to  my  chamber  :  I  take  a  book — can't  read  one  word  of  it.  I 
resume  my  tragedy.     Tragedy  ?     Bosh  ! 

I  suppose  i\Ir.  Drencher  thought  his  yesterday's  patient  would  be 
better  for  a  little  more  advice  and  medicine,  for  he  must  pay  a  second 
vist  to  Shrublands  on  this  day,  just  after  the  row  with  the  Captain 
had  taken  place,  and  walked  up  to  the  upper  regions,  as  his  custom 
was.  Very  likely  he  found  Mr.  Clarence  bathing  his  nose  there,  and 
prescribed  for  the  injured  organ.  Certainly  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Miss  Prior's  schoolroom  (the  fellow  was  always  finding  a  pretext  for 
entering  that  apartment),  and  Master  Bedford  comes  to  me,  with  a 
wobegone,  livid  countenance,  and  a  "  Ha  !  ha  !  young  Sawbones  is  up 
with  her  !  " 

"So,  my  poor  Dick,"  I  say,  "I  heard  your  confession  as  I  was 
myself  running  in  to  rescue  Miss  P.  from  that  villain." 

"  My  blood  was  hup,"  groans  Dick, — "  up,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
When  I  saw  that  young  rascal  lay  a  hand  on  her  I  could  not  help 
flying  at  him.  I  would  have  hit  him  if  he  had  been  my  own  father. 
And  I  could  not  help  saying  what  was  on  my  mind.  It  would  come 
out ;  I  knew  it  would  some  day.  I  might  as  well  wish  for  the  moon 
as  hope  to  get  her.  She  thinks  herself  superior  to  me,  and  perhaps 
she  is  mistaken.  But  it's  no  use  ;  she  don't  care  for  me  ;  she  don't 
care  for  anybody.  Now  the  words  are  out,  in  course  I  mustn't  stay 
here." 

"  You  may  get  another  place  easily  enough  with  your  character, 
Bedford  ! " 

But  he  shook  his  head.  "  I'm  not  disposed  to  black  nobody  else's 
boots  no  more.  I  have  another  place.  I  have  saved  a  bit  of  money. 
My  poor  old  mother  is  gone,  whom  you  used  to  be  so  kind  to,  Mr.  B. 
I'm  alone  now.  Confound  that  Sawbones,  will  he  never  cova^  away? 
Ill  tell  you  about  my  plans  some  day,  sir,  and  I  know  you'll  be  so  good 
as  to  help  me."  And  away  goes  Dick,  looking  the  picture  of  woe  and 
despair. 

Presently,  from  the  upper  rooms,  Sawbones  descends.  I  happened 
to  be  standing  in  the  hall,  you  see,  talking  to  Dick.  Mr.  Drencher 
scowls  at  me  fiercely,  and  I  suppose  I  return  him  haughty  glance  for 
glance.     He  hated  me  :  I  him  :  I  liked  him  to  hate  me. 

"  How  is  your  patient,  Mr, — a — Drencher?"  I  ask. 
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"  Trifling  contusion  of  the  nose— brown  paper  and  vinegar,"  says 
the  doctor. 

"  Great  powers  !  did  the  villain  strike  her  on  the  nose?"  I  cry,  in 
terror. 

"  Her — whom  ? "  says  he. 

"  Oh — ah — yes — indeed  ;  it's  nothing,"  I  say,  smiling.  The  fact  is 
I  had  forgotten  about  Baker  in  my  natural  anxiety  for  Elizabeth. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  laughing,  sir?"  says  the  red- 
haired  practitioner.  "  But  if  you  mean  chaff,  Mr.  Batchelor,  let  me  tell 
you  I  don't  want  chaff,  and  I  won't  have  chaff!"  and  herewith,  exit 
Sawbones,  looking  black  doses  at  me. 

Jealous  of  me,  think  I,  as  I  sink  down  in  a  chair  in  the  morning  > 
room,  where  the  combat  had  just  taken  place.  And  so  thou,  too,  art 
fever-caught,  my  poor  physician  !  What  a  fascination  this  girl  has  ! 
Here's  the  butler :  here's  the  medical  man  :  here  am  I  :  here  is  the 
Captain  has  been  smitten — smitten  on  the  nose.  Has  the  gardener 
been  smitten  too,  and  is  the  page  gnawing  his  buttons  off  for  jealousy, 
and  is  Mons.  Bulkeley  equally  in  love  with  her?  I  take  up  a  review, 
and  think  over  this,  as  I  glance  through  its  pages. 

As  I  am  lounging  and  reading,  Mons.  Bulkeley  himself  makes  his 
appearance,  bearing  in  cloaks  and  packages  belonging  to  his  lady. 
"  Have  the  goodness  to  take  that  cap  off,"  I  say,  coolly. 

"  You  have  the  goodness  to  remember  that  if  hever  I  see  you  hout 
o'  this  'ouse  I'll  punch  your  hugly  'ead  off,"  says  the  monstrous  menial 
But  I  poise  my  paper-cutter,  and  he  retires  growling. 

From  despondency  I  pass  to  hope  ;  and  the  prospect  of  marriage, 
which  before  appeared  so  dark  to  me,  assumes  a  gayer  hue.  I  have 
four  hundred  a  year,  and  that  house  in  Devonshire  Street,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  of  which  the  upper  part  will  be  quite  big  enough  for  us.  If 
we  have  children,  there  is  Queen  Square  for  them  to  walk  and  play 
in.  Several  genteel  families  I  know,  who  still  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, will  come  and  see  my  wife,  and  we  shall  have  a  comfortable, 
cosy  little  society,  suited  to  our  small  means.  The  tradesmen  in 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street  are  excellent,  and  the  music  at  the  Foundling 
always  charming.  I  shall  give  up  one  of  my  clubs.  The  other  is 
within  an  easy  walk. 

No  :  my  wife's  relations  will  not  plague  me.  Bessy  is  a  most 
sensible,  determined  woman,  and  as  cool  a  hand  as  I  know.  She 
will  only  see  Mrs.  Prior  at  proper  (and,  I  trust,  distant)  intervals. 
Her  brothers  and  sisters  will  learn  to  know  their  places,  and  not 
obtrude  upon  me  or  the  company  which  I  keep.  My  friends,  who  are 
educated  people  and  gentlemen,  will  not  object  to  visit  me  because 
I  live  over  a  shop  (my  ground-floor  and  spacious  back  premises  in 
Devonshire  Street  are  let  to  a  German  toy-warehouse).     I  shall  add 
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a  hundred  or  two  at  least  to  my  income  by  my  literary  labour  ;  and 
Bessy,  who  has  practised  frugality  all  her  life,  and  been  a  good 
daughter  and  a  good  sister,  I  know  will  prove  a  good  wife,  and,  please 
heaven  !  a  good  mother.  Why,  four  hundred  a  year,  phts  two 
hundred,  is  a  nice  little  income.  And  my  old  college  friend, 
Wigmore,  who  is  just  on  the  Bench  ?  He  will,  he  must  get  me  a 
place — say  three  hundred  a  year.  With  nine  hundred  a  year  we  can 
do  quite  well. 

Love  is  full  of  elations  and  despondencies.  The  future,  over 
which  such  a  black  cloud  of  doubt  lowered  a  few  minutes  since, 
blushed  a  sweet  rose-colour  now.  I  saw  myself  happy,  beloved,  with 
a  competence,  and  imagined  myself  reposing  in  the  delightful  garden 
of  Red  Lion  Square  on  some  summer  evening,  and  half-a-dozen  little 
Batchelors  frisking  over  the  flower-bespangled  grass  there. 

After  our  little  colloquy,  Mrs.  Bonnington,  not  finding  much  plea- 
sure in  my  sulky  society,  had  gone  to  Miss  Prior's  room  with  her 
young  folks,  and  as  the  door  of  the  morning-room  opened  now  and 
again,  I  could  hear  the  dear  young  ones  scuttling  about  the  passages, 
where  they  were  playing  at  horses,  and  fighting,  and  so  forth.  After 
a  while  good  Mrs.  B.  came  down  from  the  schoolroom.  "  Whatever 
has  happened,  Mr.  Batchelor  .-* "  she  said  to  me,  in  her  passage 
through  the  morning-room.  "  Miss  Prior  is  very  pale  and  absent. 
Yo2c  are  very  pale  and  absent.  Have  you  been  courting  her,  you 
naughty  man,  and  trying  to  supplant  Mr.  Drencher?  There  now, 
you  turn  as  red  as  my  ribbon  !  Ah  !  Bessy  is  a  good  girl  !  and  so 
fond  of  my  dear  children.  '  Ah,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington,'  she  says  to 
me — but  of  course  you  won't  tell  Lady  B.  :  it  would  make  Lady  B. 
perfectly  furious.  'Ah!'  says  Miss  P.  to  me,  'I  wish,  ma'am,  that 
my  little  charges  were  like  their  dear  little  uncles  and  aunts  —  so 
exquisitely  brought  up  ! '  Pop  again  wished  to  beat  his  uncle,  I 
wish — I  wish  Frederick  would  send  that  child  to  school !  Miss  P. 
owns  that  he  is  too  much  for  her.  Come,  children,  it  is  time  to  go  to 
dinner."  And,  with  more  of  this  prattle,  the  good  lady  summons  her 
young  ones,  who  descend  from  the  schoolroom  with  their  nephew  and 
niece. 

Following  nephew  and  niece,  comes  demure  Miss  Prior,  to  whom 
I  fling  a  knowing  glance,  which  says,  plain  as  eyes  can  speak — Do, 
Elizabeth,  come  and  talk  for  a  little  to  your  faithful  Batchelor  .'  She 
gives  a  sidelong  look  of  intelligence,  leaves  a  parasol  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  on  a  table,  accompanies  Mrs.  Bonnington  and  the  young  ones 
into  the  garden,  sees  the  clergyman's  wife  and  children  disappear 
through  the  garden  gate,  and  her  own  youthful  charges  engaged  in  the 
strawberry-beds  ;  and,  of  course,  returns  to  the  morning-room  for  her 
parasol  and  gloves,  which  she  had  forgotten.     There  is  a  calmness 
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about  that  woman — an  easy,  dauntless  dexterity,  which  frightens  me 
— ma  parole  d'honncnr.  In  that  white  breast  is  there  a  white  marble 
stone  in  place  of  the  ordinary  cordial  apparatus  ?  Under  the  white 
velvet  glove  of  that  cool  hand  are  there  bones  of  cold  steel  ? 

"  So,  Drencher  has  again  been  here,  Elizabeth  ?  "  I  say. 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders.  "  To  see  that  wretched  Captain  Baker, 
The  horrid  little  man  will  die  !  He-was  not  actually  sober  just  now 
when  he — when  I — when  you  saw  him.  How  I  wish  you  had  come 
sooner — to  prevent  that  horrible,  tipsy,  disreputable  quarrel.  It 
makes  me  very,  very  thoughtful,  Mr.  Batchelor.  He  will  speak  to 
his  mother — to  Mr.  Lovel.     I  shall  have  to  go  away.     I  know  I  must." 

"  And  don't  you  know  where  you  can  find  a  home,  Elizabeth  ? 
Have  the  words  I  spoke  this  morning  been  so  soon  forgotten  ? " 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Batchelor  !  you  spoke  in  a  heat.  You  could  not  think 
ieriously  of  a  poor  girl  like  me,  so  friendless  and  poor,  with  so  many 
family  ties.  Pop  is  looking  this  way,  please.  To  a  man  bred  like  you, 
what  can  I  be  ?" 

"  You  may  make  the  rest  of  my  life  happy,  Elizabeth  ! "  I  cry. 
"We  are  friends  of  such  old — old  date,  that  you  know  what  my 
disposition  is." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  says  she,  "  it  is  certain  that  there  never  was  a 
sweeter  disposition  or  a  more  gentle  creature."  (Somehow  I  thought 
she  said  the  words  "  gentle  creature"  with  rather  a  sarcastic  tone  of 
voice.)  "  But  consider  your  habits,  dear  sir.  I  remember  how  in 
Beak  Street  you  used  to  be  always  giving,  and,  in  spite  of  your  income, 
always  poor.  You  love  ease  and  elegance  ;  and  having,  I  daresay,  not 
too  much  for  yourself  now,  would  you  encumber  yourself  with — with 
me  and  the  expenses  of  a  household  ?  I  shall  always  regard  you, 
esteem  you,  love  you  as  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,  and — void  vcnir  la 
mere  die  vaiirien." 

Enter  Lady  Baker.     "  Do  I  interrupt  a  tctc-a-tete,  pray  1 "  she  asks. 

"  My  benefactor  has  known  me  since  I  was  a  child,  and  befriended 
me  since  then,"  says  Elizabeth,  with  simple  kindness  beaming  in  her 
look.  "  We  were  just  speaking— I  was  just — ah  !— telling  him  that 
my  uncle  has  invited  me  most  kindly  to  St.  Boniface,  whenever  I  can 
be  spared  ;  and  if  you  and  the  family  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  this 
autumn,  perhaps  you  will  intercede  with  ]\Ir.  Lovel,  and  let  me  have 
a  little  holiday.  Mary  will  take  every  charge  of  the  children,  and  I 
do  so  long  to  see  my  dear  aunt  and  cousins  !  And  I  was  begging 
Mr.  Batchelor  to  use  his  interest  with  you,  and  to  entreat  you  to  use 
your  interest  to  get  me  leave.     That  was  what  our  talk  was  about." 

The  deuce  it  was  !  I  couldn't  say  No,  of  course ;  but  I  protest  I 
had  no  idea  until  that  moment  that  our  conversation  had  been  about 
aunt  and  uncle  at  St.  Boniface.     Again  came  the  horrible  suspicion. 
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the  dreadful  doubt — the  chill  as  of  a  cold  serpent  crawling  down  my 
back — which  had  made  me  pause,  and  gasp,  and  turn  pale,  anon  when 
Bessy  and  Captain  Clarence  were  holding  colloquy  together.  What 
has  happened  in  this  woman's  life?  Do  I  know  all  about  her,  or 
anything  ;  or  only  just  as  much  as  she  chooses  ?  O  Batch — Batch  !  I 
suspect  you  are  no  better  than  an  old  gaby  ! 

"  And  Mr.  Drencher  has  just  been  here  and  seen  your  son,"  Bessy 
continues  softly  ;  "  and  he  begs  and  entreats  your  ladyship  to  order 
Captain  Baker  to  be  more  prudent.  Mr.  D.  says  Captain  Baker  is 
shortening  his  life,  indeed  he  is,  by  his  carelessness." 

There  is  Mr.  Lovel  coming  from  the  city,  and  the  children  are 
running  to  their  papa  I  And  Miss  Prior  makes  her  patroness  a  meek 
curtsey,  and  demurely  slides  away  from  the  room.  With  a  sick  heart 
I  say  to  myself,  "  She  has  been — yes — humbugging  is  the  word — hum- 
bugging Lady  B.  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  !  can  it  be  possible  thou  art 
humbugging  me  too  ? " 

Before  Lovel  enters,  Bedford  rapidly  flits  through  the  room.  He 
looks  as  pale  as  a  ghost.     His  face  is  awfully  gloomy. 

"  Here's  the  governor  come,"  Dick  whispers  to  me.  "  It  must  all 
come  hout  now — out,  I  beg  your  pardon.  So  she's  caught  you,  has 
she  .''     I  thought  she  would."     And  he  grins  a  ghastly  grin. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  ask,  and  I  daresay  turn  rather  red. 

"  I  know  all  about  it.  I'll  speak  to  you  to-night,  sir.  Confound 
her  !  confound  her  !"  and  he  doubles  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes,  and 
rushes  out  of  the  room  over  Buttons  entering  with  the  afternoon  tea. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter,  and  why  are  you  knocking  the  things 
about  ? "  Lovel  asks  at  dinner  of  his  butler,  who,  indeed,  acted  as  one 
distraught.  A  savage  gloom  was  depicted  on  Bedford's  usually 
melancholy  countenance,  and  the  blunders  in  his  service  were  many. 
With  his  brother-in-law  Lovel  did  not  exchange  many  words.  Clarence 
was  not  yet  forgiven  for  his  escapade  two  days  previous.  And  when 
Lady  Baker  cried,  "  Mercy,  child  !  what  have  you  done  to  yourself?" 
and  the  Captain  replied,  "  Knocked  my  face  against  a  dark  door — 
made  my  nose  bleed,"  Lovel  did  not  look  up  or  express  a  word  of 
sympathy.  "  If  the  fellow  knocked  his  worthless  head  off,  I  should  not 
be  sorry,"  the  widower  murmured  to  me.  Indeed,  the  tone  of  the 
Captain's  voice,  his  ton,  and  his  manners  in  general,  were  specially 
odious  to  Mr.  Lovel,  who  could  put  up  with  the  tyranny  of  women,  but 
revolted  against  the  vulgarity  and  assumption  of  certain  men. 

As  yet  nothing  had  been  said  about  the  morning's  quarrel.  Here 
we  were  all  sitting  with  a  sword  hanging  over  our  heads,  smiling  and 
chatting,  and  talking  cookery,  politics,  the  weather,  and  what  not. 
Bessy  was  perfectly  cool  and  dignified  at  tea.  Danger  or  doubt  did 
not  seem  to  affect  ho:     If  she  had  been  ordered  for  execution  at  the 
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end  of  the  evening  she  would  have  made  the  tea,  played  her  Beethoven, 
answered  questions  in  her  usual  voice,  and  glided  about  from  one  to 
another  with  her  usual  dignified  calm,  until  the  hour  of  decapitation 
came,  when  she  would  have  made  her  curtsey,  and  gone  out  and  had 
the  amputation  performed  quite  quietly  and  neatly.  I  admired  her,  I 
was  frightened  before  her.  The  cold  snake  crept  more  than  ever  down 
my  back  as  I  meditated  on  her.  I  made  such  awful  blunders  at  whist 
that  even  good  Mrs.  Bonnington  lost  her  temper  with  her  fourteen 
shillings.  Miss  Prior  would  have  played  her  hand  out,  and  never  made 
a  fault,  you  may  be  sure.  She  retired  at  her  accustomed  hour.  Mrs. 
Bonnington  had  her  glass  of  negus,  and  withdrew  too.  Lovel  keeping 
his  eyes  sternly  on  the  Captain,  that  officer  could  only  get  a  little  sherry 
and  seltzer,  and  went  to  bed  sober.  Lady  Baker  folded  Lovel  in  her 
arms,  a  process  to  which  my  poor  friend  very  humbly  submitted. 
Everybody  went  to  bed,  and  no  tales  were  told  of  the  morning's  doings. 
There  was  a  respite,  and  no  execution  could  take  place  till  to-morrow 
at  any  rate.  Put  on  thy  nightcap,  Damocles,  and  slumber  for  to-night  at 
least.    Thy  slumbers  will  not  be  cut  short  by  the  awful  Chopper  of  Fate. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  what  need  had  /  to  be  alarmed  .''  Nothing 
could  happen  to  me.  I  was  not  going  to  lose  a  governess's  place. 
Well,  if  I  must  tell  the  truth,  I  had  not  acted  with  entire  candour  in 
the  matter  of  Bessy's  appointment.  In  recommending  her  to  Lovel 
and  the  late  Mrs.  L.,  I  had  answered  for  her  probity,  and  so  forth,  with 
all  my  might.  I  had  described  the  respectability  of  her  family,  her 
father's  campaigns,  her  grandfather's  (old  Dr.  Sargent's)  celebrated 
sermons ;  and  had  enlarged  with  the  utmost  eloquence  upon  the 
learning  and  high  character  of  her  uncle,  the  Master  of  Boniface,  and 
the  deserved  regard  he  bore  his  niece.  But  that  part  of  Bessy's 
biography  which  related  to  the  Academy  I  own  I  had  not  touched 
upon.  A  quoi  bon  f  Would  every  gentleman  or  lady  like  to  have 
everything  told  about  him  or  her?  1  had  kept  the  Academy  dark 
then ;  and  so  had  brave  Dick  Bedford  the  butler  ;  and  should  that 
miscreant  Captain  reveal  the  secret,  I  knew  there  would  be  an  awful 
commotion  in  the  building.  I  should  have  to  incur  Lovel's  not  unjust 
reproaches  for  sicppressio  veri,  and  the  anger  of  those  two  viragines, 
the  grandmothers  of  Lovel's  children.  I  was  more  afraid  of  the  women 
than  of  him,  though  conscience  whispered  me  that  I  had  not  acted 
quite  rightly  by  my  friend. 

When,  then,  the  bed-candles  were  lighted,  and  every  one  said  good- 
night, "  Oh  !  Captain  Baker,"  say  I,  gaily,  and  putting  on  a  con- 
foundedly hypocritical  grin,  "  if  you  will  come  into  my  room,  I  will 
give  you  that  book. 

"  What  book  ? "  says  Baker. 

"  The  book  we  were  talking  of  this  morning." 
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"  Hang  me,  if  I  know  what  you  mean,"  says  he.  And  luckily  for 
me,  Lovel,  giving  a  shrug  of  disgust,  and  a  good-night  to  me,  stalked 
out  of  the  room,  bed-candle  in  hand.  No  doubt,  he  thought  his  wretch 
of  a  brother-in-law  did  not  well  remember  after  dinner  what  he  had 
done  or  said  in  the  morning. 

As  I  now  had  the  Blacksheep  to  myself,  I  said  calmly,  *•  You  are 
quite  right.  There  was  no  talk  about  a  book  at  all,  Captain  Baker. 
But  I  wished  to  see  you  alone,  and  impress  upon  you  my  earnest  wish 
that  eveiything  which  occurred  this  morning — mind,  cverytJihig — 
should  be  considered  as  strictly  private,  and  should  be  confided  to  no 
person  whatever — you  understand  ? — to  no  person." 

"  Confound  me,"  Baker  breaks  out,  "  if  I  understand  what  you 
mean  by  your  books  and  your  '  strictly  private.'  I  shall  speak  what  I 
choose — hang  me  ! " 

"  In  that  case,  sir,"  I  said,  "  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  send  a 
friend  of  yours  to  my  friend  Captain  Fitzboodle  ?  I  must  consider  the 
matter  as  personal  between  ourselves.  You  insulted — and,  as  I  find  now, 
for  the  second  time — a  lady  whose  relations  to  me  you  know.  You  have 
given  neither  to  her,  nor  to  me,  the  apology  to  which  we  are  both  entitled. 
You  refuse  even  to  promise  to  be  silent  regarding  a  painful  scene  which 
was  occasioned  by  your  own  brutal  and  cowardly  behaviour  ;  and  you 
must  abide  by  the  consequences,  sir  !  you  must  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences ! "      And  I  glared  at  him  over  my  flat  candlestick. 

"  Curse  me  ! — and  hang  me  ! — and,"  &;c.  &c.  &c.  he  says,  "  if  I 
know  what  all  this  is  about.  What  the  dooce  do  you  talk  to  me  about 
books,  and  about  silence,  and  apologies,  and  sending  Captain  Fitz- 
boodle to  me?  /  don't  want  to  see  Captain  Fitzboodle — great  fat 
brute  !     /  know  him  perfectly  well." 

"  Hush  !"  say  I,  "  here's  Bedford."  In  fact,  Dick  appeared  at  this 
juncture,  to  close  the  house  and  put  the  lamps  out. 

But  Captain  Clarence  only  spoke  or  screamed  louder.  "  What  do 
I  care  about  who  hears  me  ?  That  fellow  insulted  me  already  to-day, 
and  I'd  have  pitched  his  life  out  of  him,  only  I  was  down,  and  I'm  so 
confounded  weak  and  nervous,  and  just  out  of  my  fever— and — and 
hang  it  all !  what  are  you  driving  at,  Mr.  What's-your-name  .' "  And 
the  wretched  little  creature  cries  almost  as  he  speaks. 

"  Once  for  all,  will  you  agree  that  the  affair  about  which  we  spake 
shall  go  no  further?"  I  say,  as  stern  as  Draco. 

"  I  shan't  say  anythin'  about  it.  I  wish  you'd  leave  me  alone,  you 
fellows,  and  not  come  botherin'.  I  wish  I  could  get  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water  up  in  my  bedroom.  I  tell  you  I  can't  sleep  without  it," 
whimpers  the  wretch. 

"  Sorry  I  laid  hands  on  you,  sir,"  says  Bedford,  sadly.  "  It  wasn't 
worth  the  while.     Go  to  bed,  and  I'll  get  you  something  warm," 
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"  Will  you,  though  ?  I  couldn't  sleep  without  it.  Do  now — do  now  ! 
and  I  won't  say  anythin' — I  won't  now — on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
I  won't.  Good-night,  Mr.  What-d'ye-call."  And  Bedford  leads  the 
helot  to  his  chamber. 

"  I've  got  him  in  bed  ;  and  I've  given  him  a  dose  ;  and  I  put  some 
laudanum  in  it.  He  ain't  been  out.  He  has  not  had  much  to-day," 
says  Bedford,  coming  back  to  my  room,  with  his  face  ominously  pale. 

"  You  have  given  him  laudanum  ?"  I  ask. 

"  Sawbones  gave  him  some  yesterday, — told  me  to  give  him  a  little 
•  -forty  drops,"  growls  Bedford. 

Then  the  gloomy  major-domo  puts  a  hand  into  each  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  looks  at  me.  "  You  want  to  fight  for  her,  do  you,  sir  ? 
Calling  out,  and  that  sort  of  game  ?  Phoo  ? "  and  he  laughs  scorn- 
fully. 

"  The  little  miscreant  is  too  despicable,  I  own/'  say  I,  '•'  and  it's 
absurd  for  a  peaceable  fellow  like  me  to  talk  about  powder  and  shot 
at  this  time  of  day.     But  what  could  I  do .'' " 

"  I  say  it's  SHE  ain't  worth  it,"  says  Bedford,  lifting  up  both  clenched 
fists  out  of  the  waistcoat  pockets. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Dick  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  She's  humbugging  you, — she's  humbugging  me, — she's  hum- 
bugging everybody,"  roars  Dick.  "  Look  here,  sir  !  "  and  out  of  one 
of  the  clenched  fists  he  flings  a  paper  down  on  the  table. 

"  What  is  it?"  I  ask.  It's  her  handwriting.  I  see  the  neat  trim 
lines  on  the  paper. 

"  It's  not  to  you  ;  nor  yet  to  me,"  says  Bedford. 

"  Then  how  dare  you  read  it,  sir  ?  "  I  ask,  all  of  a  tremble. 

"  It's  to  him.  It's  to  Sawbones,"  hisses  out  Bedford.  "  Sawbones 
dropt  it  as  he  was  getting  into  his  gig  ;  and  I  read  it.  /  ain't  going 
to  make  no  bones  about  whether  it's  wrote  to  me  or  not.  She  tells 
him  how  you  asked  her  to  marry  you.  (Ha  !)  That's  how  I  came  to 
know  it.  And  do  you  know  what  she  calls  you,  and  what  he  calls 
3'ou, — that  castor-hoil  beast.'*  And  do  you  know  what  she  says  of 
you  ?  That  you  hadn't  pluck  to  stand  by  her  to-day.  There, — it's  all 
down  under  her  hand  and  seal.  You  may  read  it,  or  not,  if  you  like. 
And  if  poppy  or  mandragora  will  medicine  you  to  sleep  afterwards,  I 
just  recommend  you  to  take  it.  /  shall  go  and  get  a  drop  out  of  the 
Captain's  bottle— I  shall." 

And  he  leaves  me  and  the  fatal  paper  on  the  table. 

Now,  suppose  you  had  been  in  my  case — would  you,  or  would  you 
not,  have  read  the  paper?  Suppose  there  is  some  news — bad  news  — 
about  the  woman  you  love,  will  you,  or  will  you  not,  hear  it  ?  Was 
Othello  a  rogue  because  he  let  Ingo  speak  to  him  ?  There  was  the  paper. 
It  lay  there  glimmering  under  the  light,  with  all  the  house  quiet. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CECILIA'S      SUCCESSOR 

,,  ONSIEUR  ET  HONORE  LECTEUR  !  I  see,  as  perfectly 
iS  X.  as  if  you  were  sitting  opposite  to  me,  the  scorn  depicted  on 
your  noble  countenance  when  you  read  my  confession  that  I,  Charles 
Batchelor,  Esquire,  did  burglariously  enter  the  premises  of  Edward 
Drencher,  Esquire,  M.R.C.S.I.  (phew  !  the  odious  pestle-grinder,  I 
never  could  bear  him  !)  and  break  open,  and  read  a  certain  letter,  his 
property.  I  may  have  been  wrong,  but  I  am  candid.  I  tell  my  mis- 
deeds ;  some  fellows  hold  their  tongues.  Besides,  my  good  man, 
consider  the  temptation,  and  the  horrid  insight  into  the  paper  which 
Bedford's  report  had  already  given  me.  Would  yoic  like  to  be  told 
that  the  girl  of  your  heart  was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  it,  had 
none  of  her  own,  or  had  given  hers  to  another.?  I  don't  want  to 
make  a  Mrs.  Robin  Gray  of  any  woman,  and  merely  because  "  her 
mither  presses  her  sair"  to  marry  against  her  will.  "  If  Miss  Prior," 
thought  I,  "prefers  this  lint-scraper  to  me,  ought  I  to  baulk  her? 
He  is  younger  and  stronger,  certainly,  than  myself.  Some  people  may 
consider  him  handsome.  (By  the  way,  what  a  remarkable  thing  it  is 
about  many  women,  that,  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  they  don't  seem  to 
care  or  understand  whether  a  man  is  a  gentleman  or  not.)  It  may  be 
it  is  my  superior  fortune  and  social  station  which  may  induce  Eliza- 
beth to  waver  in  her  choice  between  me  and  my  bleeding,  bolusing, 
tooth-drawing  rival.  If  so,  and  I  am  only  taken  from  mercenaiy  con- 
siderations, what  a  pretty  chance  of  subsequent  happiness  do  either  of 
us  stand  !  Take  the  vaccinator,  girl,  if  thou  preferrest  him  !  I  know 
what  it  is  to  be  crossed  in  love  already.  It's  hard,  but  I  can  bear  it  ! 
I  ought  to  know,  I  must  know,  I  will  know  what  is  in  that  paper  ! " 
So  saying,  as  I  pace  round  and  round  the  table  where  the  letter  lies 
flickering  white  under  the  midnight  taper,  I  stretch  out  my  hand — I 

seize  the  paper — I well,   I   own  it — there — yes — I  took  it,  and  I 

read  it. 

Or  rather,  I  may  say,  I  read  that  part  of  IT  which  the  bleeder  and 
blisterer  had  flung  down.  It  was  but  a  fragment  of  a  letter — a  frag- 
ment— oh  !  how  bitter  to  swallow  !  A  lump  of  Epsom  salt  could  not 
have  been  more  disgusting.     It  appeared  (from  Bedford's  statement) 
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that  ^-Esculapius,  on  getting  into  his  gig,  had  allowed  this  scrap  of 
paper  to  whisk  out  of  his  pocket — the  rest  he  read,  no  doubt,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  writer.  Very  hkely,  during  the  perusal,  he  had  taken 
and  squeezed  the  false  hand  which  wrote  the  lines.  Very  likely  the 
first  part  of  \hc precious  document  contained  compliments  to  him — from 
the  horrible  context  I  judge  so — compliments  to  that  vendor  of  leeches 
and  bandages,  into  whose  heart  I  daresay  I  wished  ten  thousand  lancets 
might  be  stuck,  as  I  perused  the  False  One's  wheedling  address  to 
him  !  So  ran  the  document.  How  well  every  word  of  it  was  engraven 
on  my  anguished  heart !  If  page  three,  which  I  suppose  was  about  the 
bit  of  the  letter  which  I  got,  was  as  it  was — what  must  pages  one  and 
two  have  been  ?     The  dreadful  document  began,  then,  thus  : — 

" dear  hair  in  the  locket,  which  I  shall  ever  wear  for  the  sake 

of  him  ivho  gave  it" — (dear  hair  !  indeed — disgusting  carrots  !  She 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  call  it  "dear  hair") — "  for  the  sake  of 
him  who  gave  it,  and  whose  bad  temper  \  shall  pardon,  because  I  think 
in  spite  of  his  faults  he  is  a  little  fond  of  his  poor  Lizzie  !  Ah, 
Edward  !  how  could  you  go  on  so  the  last  time  about  poor  Mr.  B.  ! 
Can  you  imagine  that  I  can  ever  have  more  than  a  filial  regard  for 
the  kind  old  gentleman  ? "  (//  etait  questio7t  de  moi,  ma  parole 
d'honnetcr.  I  was  the  kind  old  gentleman  !)  "  I  have  known  him 
since  my  childhood.  He  was  intimate  in  our  family  in  earlier  and 
happier  days  ;  made  our  house  his  home  ;  and,  I  must  say,  was  most 
kind  to  all  of  us  children.  If  he  has  vanities,  you  naughty  boy,  is  he 
the  only  one  of  his  sex  who  is  vain  ?  Can  you  fancy  that  such  an  old 
creature  (an  old  nuiff,  as  you  call  him,  you  wicked,  satirical  man  !) 
could  ever  make  an  impression  on  my  heart  ?  No,  sir  ! "  (Aha  !  So 
I  was  an  old  muff,  was  I  ?)  "  Though  I  don't  wish  to  make  yoic  vain 
too,  or  that  other  people  should  laugh  at  you,  as  you  do  at  poor  dear 
Mr.  B.,  I  think,  sir,  you  need  but  look  iti  your  glass  to  see  that  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  such  a  rival  as  that.  You  fancy  he  is  attentive 
to  me  ?  If  you  looked  only  a  little  angrily  at  him,  he  would  fly  back 
to  London.  To-day,  when  your  horrid  little  patient  did  presume  to 
offer  to  take  my  hand,  when  I  boxed  his  little  wicked  ears  and  sent 
hmi  spinning  \.o  the  end  of  the  room — poor  Mr.  Batch  was  so  frightened 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  come  into  the  room,  and  I  saw  him  peeping 
behind  a  statue  on  the  lawn,  and  he  would  not  come  in  until  the 
servaiits  arrived.  Poor  man  !  We  cannot  all  of  us  have  courage  like 
a  certain  Edward,  who  I  know  is  as  bold  as  a  lion.  Now.  sir,  you 
must  not  be  quarrelling  with  that  wretched  Httle  captain  for  being 
rude.  I  have  shown  him  that  I  can  very  well  take  care  of  myself.  I 
knew  the  odiotis  thing  the  first  moment  I  set  eyes  on  him,  though  he 
had  forgotten  me.  Years  ago  I  met  him,  and  I  remember  he  was 
equally  rude  and  tips " 

II.  16 
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Here  the  letter  was  torn.  Beyond  ''''tips"  it  did  not  go.  Cut  that 
was  enough,  wasn't  it  ?  To  this  woman  I  had  offered  a  gentle  and 
manly,  I  may  say  a  kind  and  tender  heart — I  had  offered  four  hundred 
a  year  in  funded  property,  besides  my  house  in  Devonshire  Street, 
Bloomsbury — and  she  preferred  Edward,  forsooth,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Gallipot  :  and  may  ten  thousand  pestles  smash  my  brains  ! 

You  may  fancy  what  a  night  I  had  after  reading  that  scrap.  I 
promise  you  I  did  not  sleep  much.  I  heard  the  hours  toll  as  I  kept 
vigil.  I  lay  amidst  shattered  capitals,  broken  shafts  of  the  tumbled 
palace  which  I  had  built  in  imagination — oh  !  how  bright  and  stately  ! 
I  sat  amongst  the  ruins  of  my  own  happiness,  surrounded  by  the 
murdered  corpses  of  innocent-visioned  domestic  joys.  Tick — tock  ! 
Moment  after  moment  I  heard  on  the  clock  the  clinking  footsteps  of 
wakeful  grief.  I  fell  into  a  doze  towards  morning,  and  dreamed  that 
I  was  dancing  with  Glorvina,  when  I  woke  with  a  start,  finding  Bed- 
ford arrived  with  my  shaving-water,  and  opening  the  shutters.  When 
he  saw  my  haggard  face  he  wagged  his  head. 

"  You  have  read  it,  I  see,  sir,"  says  he. 

"  Yes,  Dick,"  groaned  I,  out  of  bed,  "  I  have  swallowed  it."  And 
I  laughed  I  may  say  a  fiendish  laugh.  "  And  now  I  have  taken  it, 
not  poppy  nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  in  his  shop 
(hang  him)  will  be  able  to  medicine  me  to  sleep  for  some  time  to 
come  !  " 

"  She  has  no  heart,  sir.  I  don't  think  she  cares  for  t'other  chap 
much,"  groans  the  gloomy  butler.  "  She  can't,  after  having  known 
lis" — and  my  companion  in  grief,  laying  down  my  hot-water  jug, 
retreats, 

I  did  not  cut  any  part  of  myself  with  my  razor.  I  shaved  quite 
calmly.  I  went  to  the  family  at  breakfast.  My  impression  is  I  was 
sarcastic  and  witty,  I  smiled  most  kindly  at  Miss  Prior  when  she  came 
in.  Nobody  could  have  seen  from  my  outward  behaviour  that  anything 
was  wrong  within.  I  was  an  apple.  Could  you  inspect  the  worm  at 
my  core  ?  No,  no.  Somebody,  I  think  old  Baker,  complimented  me 
on  my  good  looks.  I  was  a  smiling  lake.  Could  you  sec  on  my  placid 
surface,  amongst  my  sheeny  water-lilies,  that  a  corpse  Avas  lying  under 
my  cool  depths  ?  "A  bit  of  devilled  chicken  ?"  "  No,  thank  you.  By 
the  way,  Lovel,  I  think  I  must  go  to  town  to-day."  "  You'll  come  back 
to  dinner,  of  course .?  "  "  Well — no."  "  Oh,  stuff !  You  promised  me 
to-day  and  to-morrow.  Robinson,  Brown,  and  Jones  are  coming  to- 
morrow, and  you  must  be  here  to  meet  them."  Thus  we  prattle  on. 
I  answer,  I  smile,  I  say,  "  Yes,  if  you  please,  another  cup,"  or,  "  Be  so 
good  as  to  hand  the  muffin,"  or  what  not.  But  I  am  dead.  I  feel  as 
if  I  am  under  ground,  and  buried.  Life,  and  tea,  and  clatter,  and 
fiiuffins  are  going  on,  of  course  ;  and  daisies  spring,  and  the  sun  shines 
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on  the  grass  whilst  I  am  under  it.  All,  dear  mc  !  it's  very  cruel  :  it's 
very,  very  lonely  :  it's  very  odd  !  I  don't  belong  to  the  world  any  more. 
I  have  done  with  it.  I  am  shelved  away.  But  my  spirit  returns  ai.l 
flitters  through  the  world,  which  it  has  no  longer  anything  to  do  willi  : 
and  my  ghost,  as  it  were,  comes  and  smiles  at  my  own  tombstone, 
Here  lies  Charles  Batchelor,  the  Unloved  One.  Oh,  alone,  alone, 
alone  !  Why,  Fate  !  dids*-  thou  ordain  that  I  should  be  companior.- 
less  ?  Tell  me  where  the  Wandering  Jew  is,  that  I  may  go  and  sit  with 
him.  Is  there  any  place  at  a  lighthouse  vacant  ?  Who  knows  where 
is  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez?  Engage  me  a  ship  and  take  me 
there  at  once.  Mr.  R.  Crusoe,  I  think  ?  My  dear  Robinson,  have 
the  kindness  to  hand  me  over  your  goatskin  cap,  breeches,  and 
umbrella.  Go  home,  and  leave  nie  here.  Would  you  know  who  is  the 
solitariest  man  on  earth  .''  That  man  am  I.  Was  that  cutlet  which  I 
ate  at  breakfast  anon,  was  that  lamb  which  frisked  on  the  mead  last 
week  (beyond  yon  wall  where  the  unconscious  cucumber  lay  basking 
which  was  to  form  his  sauce) — I  say,  was  that  lamb  made  so  tender 
that  I  might  eat  him  ?  And  my  heart,  then  ?  Poor  heart !  wert  thou 
so  softly  constituted  only  that  women  might  stab  thee  ?  So  I  am  a 
Muff,  am  I  ?  And  she  will  always  wear  a  lock  of  his  "  dear  hair,"  v/ill 
she.?  Ha!  ha!  The  men  on  the  omnibus  looked  askance  as  they 
saw  me  laugh.  They  thought  it  was  from  Hanwell,  not  Putney,  I  was 
escaping.  Escape  ?  Who  can  escape  ?  I  went  into  London.  I 
w^ent  to  the  clubs.  Jawkins,  of  course,  was  there  ;  and  my  impression 
is  that  he  talked  as  usual.  I  took  another  omnibus,  and  went  back  to 
Putney.  "  I  will  go  back  and  revisit  my  grave,"  I  thought.  It  is  said 
that  ghosts  loiter  about  their  former  haunts  a  good  deal  when  they 
are  first  dead  ;  flit  wistfully  among  their  old  friends  and  companions, 
and  I  daresay,  expect  to  hear  a  plenty  of  conversation  and  friendly 
tearful  remark  about  themselves.  But  suppose  they  return,  and  find 
nobody  talking  of  them  at  all  "i  Or  suppose,  Hamlet  (Pere  and  Royal 
Dane)  com.es  back  and  finds  Claudius  and  Gertrude  very  comfortable 
over  a  piece  of  cold  meat,  or  what  not?  Is  the  late  gentleman's 
present  position  as  a  ghost  a  very  pleasant  one?  Crow,  Cocks! 
Quick,  Sundawn  !  Open,  Trapdoor  !  Allans  :  it's  best  to  pop  under- 
ground again.  So  I  am  a  Muff,  am  I  ?  What  a  curious  thing  that 
walk  up  the  hill  to  the  house  was  !  What  a  different  place  Shrublands 
was  yesterday  to  what  it  is  to-day  !  Has  the  sun  lost  its  light,  and 
the  flowers  their  bloom,  and  the  joke  its  sparkle,  and  the  dish  its 
savour  ?  Why,  bless  my  soul  !  what  is  Lizzy  herself — only  an  ordi- 
nary woman — freckled  certainly — incorrigibly  dull,  and  without  a  scin- 
tillation of  humour  :  and  you  mean  to  say,  Charles  Batchelor,  that 
your  heart  once  beat  about  that  woman  ?  Under  the  intercepted  letter 
of  that  cold  assassin,  my  heart  had   fallen  down  dead,  irretrievably 
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dead.  I  remember,  apropos  of  the  occasion  of  my  first  death,  that 
perpetrated  by  Glorvina — on  my  second  visit  to  Dubhn — with  what 
a  strange  sensation  I  walked  under  some  trees  in  the  Phoenix  Park  be- 
neath which  it  had  been  my  custom  to  meet  my  False  One  Number  I. 
There  were  the  trees — there  were  the  birds  singing— there  was  the 
bench  on  which  we  used  to  sit — the  same,  but  how  different  !  The 
trees  had  a  different  foliage,  exquisite  amaranthine  ;  the  birds  sang  . 
a  song  paradisiacal ;  the  bench  was  a  bank  of  roses  and  fresh  flowers, 
which  young  Love  twined  in  fragrant  chaplets  around  the  statue  ot 
Glorvina.  Roses  and  fresh  flowers  ?  Rheumatisms  and  flannel- 
waistcoats,  you  silly  old  man  !  Foliage  and  Song  ?  O  namby-pamby 
driveller!      A  statue? — a   doll,  thou  twaddling  old  dullard! — a  doll 

with  carmine  cheeks,  and  a  heart  stuffed  with  bran 1  say,  on  the 

night  preceding  that  ride  to  and  from  Putney,  I  had  undergone  death — 
in  that  omnibus  I  had  been  carried  over  to  t'other  side  of  the  Stygian 
shore.  I  returned  but  as  a  passionless  ghost,  remembering  my  lilc- 
days,  but  not  feeling  any  more.  Love  was  dead,  Elizabeth  !  Why, 
the  doctor  came,  and  partook  freely  of  lunch,  and  I  was  not  angry. 
Yesterday  I  called  him  names,  and  hated  him,  and  was  jealous  of 
him.  To-day  I  felt  no  rivalship  ;  and  no  envy  at  his  success  ;  and 
no  desire  to  supplant  him.  No — I  swxar — not  the  slightest  wish  to 
make  Elizabeth  mine  if  she  would.  I  might  have  cared  for  her 
yesterday — yesterday  I  had  a  heart.  Psha  !  my  good  sir  or  madam. 
You  sit  by  me  at  dinner.  Perhaps  you  are  handsome,  and  use  your 
eyes.  Ogle  away.  Don't  baulk  yourself,  pray.  But  if  you  fancy  I 
care  a  threepenny  piece  about  you— or  for  your  eyes — or  for  your 
bonny  brown  hair — or  for  your  sentimental  remarks,  sidelong  warbled 
— or  for  your  praise  to  (not  of)  my  face — or  for  your  satire  behind  my 
back — ah  me  ! — how  mistaken  you  are  !  Peine  perdue,  ma  chore  dame  ! 
The  digestive  organs  are  still  in  good  working  order — but  the  heart  ? 
Caret. 

I  was  perfectly  civil  to  Mr.  Drencher,  and,  indeed,  wonder  to 
think  how  in  my  irritation  I  had  allowed  myself  to  apply  (mentally) 
any  sort  of  disagreeable  phrases  to  a  most  excellent  and  deserving 
and  good-looking  young  man,  who  is  beloved  by  the  poor,  and  has 
won  the  just  confidence  of  an  extensive  circle  of  patients.  I  made  no 
sort  of  remark  to  Miss  Prior,  except  about  the  weather  and  the 
flowers  in  the  garden.  I  was  bland,  easy,  rather  pleasant,  not  too 
hi<Th-spirited,  you  understand. — No  :  I  vow  you  could  not  have  seen 
a  nerve  wince,  or  the  slightest  alteration  in  my  demeanour.  I  helped 
the  two  old  dowagers  ;  I  listened  to  their  twaddle  ;  I  gaily  wiped  up 
with  my  napkin  three-quarters  of  a  glass  of  sherry  which  Pophaui 
fluno'  over  my  trousers.  1  would  defy  you  to  know  that  I  had  gone 
through  the  ticklish  operation  of  an  excision  of  the  heart  a  few  hours 
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previously.  Heart — pooh  !  I  saw  Miss  Prior's  lip  quiver.  Without 
a  word  between  us,  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  all  was  over  as 
regarded  her  late  humble  servant.  She  winced  once  or  twice.  While 
Drencher  was  busy  with  his  plate,  the  grey  eyes  cast  towards  me  inter- 
jectional  looks  of  puzzled  entreaty.  She^  I  say,  winced ;  and  I  give 
you  my  word  I  did  not  care  a  fig  whether  she  was  sorry,  or  pleased,  or 
happy,  or  going  to  be  hung.  And  I  can't  give  a  better  proof  of  my 
utter  indifference  about  the  matter,  than  the  fact  that  I  wrote  two  or 
three  copies  of  verses  descriptive  of  my  despair.  They  appeared,  you 
may  perhaps  remember,  in  one  of  the  annuals  of  those  days,  and  were 
generally  attributed  to  one  of  the  most  sentimental  of  our  young  poets. 
1  remember  the  reviews  said  they  were  "  replete  with  emotion,"  "  full 
of  passionate  and  earnest  feeling,"  and  so  forth.  Feeling,  indeed  ! — 
ha  !  ha  !  "Passionate  outbursts  of  a  grief-stricken  heart ! " — Passionate 
scrapings  of  a  fiddlestick,  my  good  friend.  "  Lonely"  of  course  rhymes 
with  "  only,"  and  "  gushes  "  with  "  blushes,"  and  "  despair  "  with  "  hair," 
and  so  on.  Despair  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  good  dinner,  I 
promise  you.  Hair  is  false  :  hearts  are  false.  Grapes  may  be  sour, 
but  claret  is  good,  my  masters.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  cry 
my  eyes  out,  because  Chloe's  are  turned  upon  Strephon?  If  you  find 
any  whimpering  in  mine,  may  they  never  wink  at  a  bee's-wing  again. 

When  the  Doctor  rose  presently,  saying  he  would  go  and  see  the 
gardener's  child,  who  was  ill,  and  casting  longing  looks  at  Miss  Prior, 
I  assure  you  I  did  not  feel  a  tittle  of  jealousy,  though  Miss  Bessy 
actually  followed  Mr.  Drencher  into  the  lawn,  under  the  pretext  of 
calling  back  Miss  Cissy,  who  had  run  thither  without  her  bonnet. 

"Now,  Lady  Baker,  which  was  right?  you  or  I?"  asks  bonny 
Mrs.  Bonnington,  wagging  her  head  towards  the  lawn  where  this  couple 
of  innocents  were  disporting. 

"  You  thought  there  was  an  affair  between  Miss  Prior  and  the 
medical  gentleman,"  I  say,  smiling.  "  It  was  no  secret,  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington." 

"  Yes,  but  there  were  others  who  were  a  little  smitten  in  that 
quarter,  too,"  says  Lady  Baker ;  and  she  in  turn  wags  ]ier  old  head 
towards  me. 

"You  mean  me.''"  I  answer,  as  innocent  as  a  new-born  babe.  "  I 
am  a  burnt  child.  Lady  Baker  ;  I  have  been  at  the  fire,  and  am 
already  thoroughly  done,  thank  you.  One  of  your  charming  sex  jilted 
me  some  years  ago  ;  and  once  is  quite  enough,  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you." 

This  I  said,  not  because  it  was  true  ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  reverse  of 
truth  ;  but  if  I  choose  to  lie  about  my  own  affairs,  pray,  why  not  1  And 
though  a  strictly  truth-telling  man  generally,  when  I  do  lie,  I  promise 
you  I  do  it  boldly  and  well. 
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"  If,  as  I  gather  from  Mrs.  Bonnington,  Mr.  Drencher  and  Miss 
Prior  like  each  other,  I  wish  my  old  friend  joy.  I  wish  Mr.  Drencher 
joy  with  all  my  heart.  The  match  seems  to  me  excellent.  He  is  a 
deserving,  a  clever,  and  a  handsome  young  fellow  ;  and  I  am  sure, 
ladies,  you  can  bear  witness  to  /icr  goodness,  after  all  you  have  known 
of  her." 

"  My  dear  Batchelor,"  says  ]\Irs.  Bonnington,  still  smiling  and 
winking,  "  I  don't  believe  one;  single  word  you  say — not  one  single 
word  !  "    And  she  looks  infinitely  pleased  as  she  speaks. 

"Oh!"  cries  Lady  Baker,  "my  good  Mrs.  Bonnington,  you 
are  always  matchmaking  —  don't  contradict  me.  You  know  you 
thought " 

"  Oh,  please,  don't,'  cries  I\Irs.  B. 

"  I  will.  She  thought,  Mr.  Batchelor,  she  actually  thought  that  our 
son,  that  my  Cecilia's  husband,  was  smitten  by  the  governess.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  him  dare  ! "  and  her  flashing  eyes  turn  towards 
the  late  Mrs.  Lovel's  portrait,  with  its  faded  simper  leering  over  the 
harp.     "  The  idea  that  any  woman  could  succeed  that  angel,  indeed  1 " 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  envy  her,"  I  said. 

"  You  don't  mean,  Batchelor,  that  my  Frederick  would  not  make 
any  woman  happy  ?"  cries  the  Bonnington.  "He  is  only  seven-and- 
thirty,  verj^  young  for  his  age,  and  the  most  affectionate  of  creatures. 
I  am  surprised,  and  it's  most  cruel,  and  most  unkind  of  you,  to  say 
that  you  don't  envy  any  woman  that  marries  my  boy  ! " 

"  My  dear  good  Mrs.  Bonnington,  you  quite  misapprehend  me,"  I 
reinark. 

"  Why,  when  his  late  wife  was  alive,"  goes  on  !Mrs.  B ,  sobbing, 

"you  know  with  what  admirable  sweetness  and  gentleness  he  bore  her 
— her — bad  temper — excuse  me,  Lady  Baker  ! " 

"  Oh,  pray,  abuse  my  departed  angel !"  cries  the  Baker;  "say  that 
your  son  should  marry  and  forget  her — say  that  those  darlings  should 
be  made  to  forget  their  mother.  She  was  a  woman  of  birth,  and  a 
woman  of  breeding,  and  a  woman  of  family,  and  the  Bakers  came  in 
Viith  the  Conqueror,  Mrs.  Bonnington " 

"  I  think  I  heard  of  one  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,"  I  interposed. 

"  And  to  say  that  a  Baker  is  not  worthy  of  a  Lovel  is  pretty  news 
indeed  !     Do  you  hear  that,  Clarence  ?" 

"  Hear  what,  ma'am  ?"  says  Clarence,  who  enters  at  this  juncture. 
"You're  speakin'  loud  enough  —  though  blesht  if  I  hear  two  sh- 
shyllables." 

"  You  wretched  boy,  you  have  been  smoking  !  " 

"  Shmoking — haven't  \'i"  says  Clarence  with  a  laugh  ;  "and  I've 
been  at  the  '  Five  Bells,'  and  I've  been  having  a  game  of  billiards  with 
an  old  friend  of  mine,"  and  he  lurches  towards  a  decanter. 
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'*  Ah  !  don't  drink  any  more,  my  child  ! "  cries  the  mother. 

"  I'm  as  sober  as  a  judge,  I  tell  you.  .  You  leave  so  precious  little 
in  the  bottle  at  dinner,  that  I  must  get  it  when  I  can,  mustn't  I, 
Batchelor,  old  boy  ?  We  had  a  row  yesterday,  hadn't  we  ?  No,  it  was 
sugar-baker.  I'm  not  angry — you're  not  angry.  Bear  no  malish. 
Here's  your  health,  old  boy  !  " 

The  unhappy  gentleman  drank  his  bumper  of  sherry,  and  tossing 
his  hair  off  his  head,  said — "  Where's  the  governess — where's  Bessy 
Bellenden  ?     Who's  that  kickin'  me  under  the  table,  I  say  ?  " 

"  Where  is  who  ?"  asks  his  mother. 

"  Bessy  Bellenden — the  governess — that's  her  real  name.  Known 
her  these  ten  years.  Used  to  dansh  at  Prinsh's  Theatre.  Remember 
her  in  the  corps-de-ballet.  Ushed  to  go  behind  the  shenes.  Dooshid 
pretty  girl ! "  maunders  out  t)}ie  tipsy  youth ;  and  as  the  unconscious 
subject  of  his  mischievous  talk  enters  the  room,  again  he  cries  out, 
"  Come  and  sit  by  me,  Bessy  Bellenden,  I  say  !  " 

The  matrons  rose  with  looks  of  horror  in  their  faces.  "  A  ballet- 
dancer  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Bonnington.  '•  A  ballet-dancer  !  "  echoes  Lady 
Baker.     "  Young  woman,  is  this  true  ?  " 

"  The  Bulbul  and  the  Roshe — hay  ?  "  laughs  the  Captain.  "  Don't 
you  remember  you  and  Fosbery  in  blue  and  shpangles  ?  Always  all 
right,  though,  Bellenden  was.  Fosbery  washn't  :  but  Bellenden  was. 
Give  you  every  credit  for  that,  Bellenden.  Boxsh  my  earsh.  Bear  no 
malish — no — no — malish  !  Get  some  more  sherry,  you — whatsh  your 
name — Bedford,  butler — and  I'll  pay  you  the  money  I  owe  you."  And 
he  laughs  his  wild  laugh,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  effect  he  is  pro- 
ducing. Bedford  stands  staring  at  him  as  pale  as  death.  Poor  Miss 
Prior  is  as  white  as  marble.  Wrath,  terror,  and  wonder  are  in  the 
countenances  of  the  dowagers,     it  is  an  awful  scene  I 

"  Mr.  Batchelor  knows  that  it  was  to  help  my  family  I  did  it,"  says 
the  poor  governess. 

"  Yes,  by  George  !  and  nobody  can  say  a  word  against  her,"  bursts 
in  Dick  Bedford,  with  a  sob ;  '•'  and  she  is  as  honest  as  any  woman 
here." 

"  Pray,  who  told  you  to  put  your  oar  in .'' "  cries  the  tipsy  Captain. 

"  And  you  knew  that  this  person  was  on  the  stage,  and  you  intro- 
duced her  into  my  son's  family  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Batchelor,  Mr.  Batchelor, 
I  didn't  think  it  of  you  !  Don't  speak  to  me,  Miss  ! "  cries  the  flurried 
Bonnington. 

"  You  brought  this  woman  to  the  children  of  my  adored  Cecilia  ?  " 
calls  out  the  other  dowager.  "  Serpent,  leave  the  room  !  Pack  your 
trunks,  viper  !  and  quit  the  house  this  instant.  Don't  touch  her.  Cissy. 
Come  to  me,  my  blessing.     Go  away,  you  horrid  wretch  ! " 

"  She  ain't  a  horrid  wretch ;  and  when  I  was  ill  she  was  very  good 
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to  us,"  breaks  in  Pop,  with  a  roar  of  tears  :  "  and  you  shan't  go,  Miss 
Prior— my  dear,  pretty  Miss  Prior.  You  shan't  go  ! "  and  the  child 
rushes  up  to  the  governess,  and  covers  her  neck  with  tears  and  kisses. 

"  Leave  her,  Popham  my  darhng  blessing  !— leave  that  woman  ! " 
cries  Lady  Baker. 

"  I  won't,  you  old  beast  !— and  she  sha-a-an"t  go.  And  I  wish  you 
was  dead— and,  my  dear,  you  shan't  go,  and  Pa  shan't  let  you  I  "— 
shouts  the  boy. 

"  Oh,  Popham,  if  Miss  Prior  has  been  naughty,  ^liss  Prior  must 
go  !  "  says  Cecilia,  tossing  up  her  head. 

"  Spoken  like  my  daughter's  child  ! "  cries  Lady  Baker  :  and  little 
Cissy,  having  flung  her  little  stone,  looks  as  it  she  had  performed  a 
very  virtuous  action. 

"  God  bless  you.  Master  Pop,— you  are  a  trump,  you  are  ! "  says 
Mr.  Bedford. 

"Yes,  that  I  am,  Bedford;  and  she  shan't  go,  shall  she?"  cries 
the  boy. 

But  Bessy  stooped  down  sadly,  and  kissed  him.  "  Yes,  I  must, 
dear,"  she  said. 

"  Don't  touch  him  !  Come  away,  sir  !  Come  away  from  her  this 
moment  !  "  shrieked  the  two  mothers. 

"  I  nursed  him  through  the  scarlet  fever,  when  his  own  mother 
would  not  come  near  him,"  says  Elizabeth,  gently. 

"  I'm  blest  if  she  didn't,"  sobs  Bedford — "  and — bub— bub— bless 
you.  Master  Pop  ! " 

"  That  child  is  wicked  enough,  and  headstrong  enough,  and  rude 
enough  already  ! "  exclaims  Lady  Baker.  "  I  desire,  young  woman, 
you  will  not  pollute  him  further  ! " 

"  That's  a  hard  word  to  say  to  an  honest  woman,  ma'am,"  says 
Bedford. 

"Pray,  ]\Iiss,  are  you  engaged  to  the  butler,  too?"  hisses  out  the 
dowager. 

"  There's  very  little  the  matter  with  Barnet's  child — only  teeth. 
.  .  What  on  earth  has  happened?  My  dear  Lizzy — my  dear 
Miss  Prior — what  is  it  ?"  cries  the  Doctor,  who  enters  from  the  garden 
at  this  juncture. 

"  Nothing  has  happened,  only  this  young  woman  has  appeared  in 
a  new  character"  says  Lady  Baker.  "My  son  has  just  informed  us 
that  Miss  Prior  danced  upon  the  stage,  Mr.  Drencher ;  and  if  you 
think  such  a  person  is  a  fit  companion  for  your  mother  and  sisters, 
who  attend  a  place  of  Christian  worship,  I  believe — I  wish  you  joy." 

"Is  this  —  is  this — true?"  asks  the  Doctor,  with  a  look  of 
bewilderment. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  sighs  the  girl. 
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"And  you  never  told  me,  Elizabeth  ?"  groans  the  Doctor. 

"  She's  as  honest  as  any  woman  here,"  calls  out  Bedford.  "  She. 
gave  all  the  money  to  her  family." 

'•■'  It  wasn't  fair  not  to  tell  me.  It  wasn't  fair,"  sobs  the  Doctor. 
And  he  gives  her  a  ghastly  parting  look,  and  turns  his  back. 

"I  say,  you — Hi!  What-d'you-call-'im .?  Sawbones!"  shrieks 
out  Captain  Clarence.  "  Come  back,  I  say.  She's  all  right,  I  say. 
Upon  my  honour,  now,  she's  all  right." 

"  Miss  P shouldn't  have  kept  this  from  me.     My  mother  and 

sisters  are  Dissenters,  and  very  strict.     I  couldn't  ask  a  party  into  my 

famiij  who  has  been — who  has  been 1  wish  you  good  morning," 

says  the  Doctor,  and  stalks  away. 

"  And  now,  will  you  please  to  get  your  things  ready,  and  go, 
too?''  continues  Lady  Baker.  "My  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington,  you 
think " 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  she  must  go  !"  cries  Mrs.  Bonnington. 

"  Don't  go  till  Lovel  comes  home.  Miss.  These  ain't  your  mis- 
tresses. Lady  Baker  don't  pay  your  salary.  If  you  go,  I  go,  too. 
There  ! "  calls  cut  Bedford,  and  mumbles  something  in  her  ear  about 
"  the  end  of  the  world." 

"  You  go,  too  ;  and  a  good  riddance,  you  insolent  brute  ! "  exclaims 
the  dowager. 

"  Oh,  Captain  Clarence  !  you  have  made  a  pretty  morning's  work," 
I  say. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  dooce  all  the  sherry — all  the  shinty's 
about,"  says  the  Captain,  playing  with  the  empty  decanter.  "  Gal's 
a  very  good  gal — pretty  gal.  If  she  choosesh  dansh  shport  her  family, 
why  the  doosh  shouldn't  she  dansh  shport  a  family .'' " 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  recommend  this  person  to  do,"  says  Lady 
Baker,  tossing  up  her  head.  "  And  now  I  will  thank  you  to  leave  the 
room.     Do  you  hear.''" 

As  poor  Elizabeth  obeyed  this  order,  Bedford  darted  after  her; 
and  I  know  ere  she  had  gone  five  steps  he  had  offered  her  his  savings 
and  everything  he  had.  She  might  have  had  mine  yesterday.  But 
she  had  deceived  me.  She  had  played  fast  and  loose  with  me.  She 
had  misled  me  about  this  Doctor.  I  could  trust  her  no  more.  My 
love  of  yesterday  was  dead,  I  say.  That  vase  was  broken,  which 
never  could  be  mended.  She  knew  all  was  over  between  us.  She  did 
not  once  look  at  me  as  she  left  the  room. 

The  two  dowagers— one  of  them,  I  think,  a  little  alarmed  at  her 
victory — left  the  house,  and  for  once  went  away  in  the  same  barouche. 
The  young  maniac  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief  staggered 
away,  I  know  not  whither. 

About  four  o'clock,  poor  little  Pinhorn.  the  children's  maid,  came  to 
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me,  well-nigh  choking  with  tears,  as  she  handed  me  a  letter.  "  She's 
goin'  away — and  she  saved  both  them  children's  lives,  she  did.  And 
she've  wrote  to  you,  sir.  And  Bedford's  a-goin'.  And  I'll  give  warnin', 
I  will,  too  ! "  And  the  weeping  handmaiden  retires,  leaving  me,  per- 
haps somewhat  frightened,  with  the  letter  in  my  hand. 

"  Dear  sir,"  she  said — "  I  may  write  you  a  line  of  thanks  and 
farewell.  I  shall  go  to  my  mother.  I  shall  soon  find  another  place. 
Poor  Bedford,  who  has  a  generous  heart,  told  me  that  he  had  given 

you  a  letter  of  mine  to  Mr,  D .     I  saw  this  morning  that  you 

knew  everything.  I  can  only  say  now  that  for  all  your  long  kind- 
nesses and  friendship  to  my  family  I  am  always  your  sincere  and 
grateful— E.  P." 

Yes  :  that  was  all.  I  think  she  was  grateful.  But  she  had  not  been 
candid  with  me,  nor  with  the  poor  surgeon.  I  had  no  anger  :  far  from 
it :  a  great  deal  of  regard  and  goodwill,  nay  admiration,  for  the  intrepid 
girl  who  had  played  a  long,  hard  part  very  cheerfully  and  bravely. 
But  my  foolish  little  flicker  of  love  had  blazed  up  and  gone  out  in  a 
day  ;  I  knew  that  she  never  could  care  for  me.  In  that  dismal,  wakeful 
night,  after  reading  the  letter,  I  had  thought  her  character  and  story 
over,  and  seen  to  what  a  life  of  artifice  and  dissimulation  necessity 
had  compelled  her.  I  did  not  blame  her.  In  such  circumstances, 
with  such  a  family,  how  could  she  be  frank  and  open  ?  Poor  thing  ! 
poor  thing  !  Do  we  know  anybody  ?  Ah  !  dear  me,  we  are  most  of 
us  very  lonely  in  the  world.  You  who  have  any  who  love  you,  cling 
to  them,  and  thank  God.  I  went  into  the  hall  towards  evening  ;  her 
poor  trunks  and  packages  were  there,  and  the  little  nurserymaid 
weeping  over  them.  The  sight  unmanned  me ;  and  I  believe  I  cried 
myself.  Poor  Elizabeth !  And  with  these  small  chests  you  re- 
commence your  life's  lonely  voyage  !  I  gave  the  girl  a  couple  of 
sovereigns.  She  sobbed  a  God  bless  me  !  and  burst  out  cr}-ing  more 
desperately  than  ever.     Thou  hast  a  kind  heart,  little  Pinhorn  ! 

"  '  Miss  Prior — to  be  called  for.'  Whose  trunks  are  these  .'' "  says 
Lovel,  coming  from  the  city.  The  dowagers  drove  up  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  Didn't  you  see  us  from  the  omnibus,  Frederick?"  cries  her  lady- 
ship, coaxingly.     "  We  followed  behind  you  all  the  way  !  " 

"  We  were  in  the  barouche,  my  dear,"  remarks  Mrs.  Bonnington, 
rather  nervously. 

"  Whose  trunks  are  these  ? — what's  the  matter  ? — and  what's  the 
girl  crying  for  ?  "  asks  Lovel. 

"  ]\Iiss  Prior  is  a-going  away,"  sobs  Pinhorn. 

"  Miss  Prior  going  ?  Is  this  your  doing,  my  Lady  Baker  ? — or 
yourSj  mother  ?"  the  master  of  the  house  says,  sternly. 
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"  She  is  going,  my  love,  because  she  cannot  stay  in  this  family," 
sa}'s  mamma. 

"  That  woman  is  no  fit  companion  for  my  angel's  children, 
Frederick  !"  cries  Lady  B. 

"  That  person  has  deceived  us  all,  my  love  !  "  says  m.amma. 

"  Deceived? — how?  Deceived  whom?"  continues  Mr.  Lovel,more 
and  more  hotly. 

"  Clarence,  love  !  come  down,  dear  !  Tell  Mr.  Lovcl  everything. 
Come  down  and  tell  him  this  moment,"  cries  Lady  Baker  to  her  son, 
who  at  this  moment  appears  on  the  corridor  which  was  round  the  hall. 

'' What's  the  row  now,  pray?"  And  Captain  Clarence  descends, 
breaking  his  shins  over  poor  Elizabeth's  trunks,  and  calling  down  on 
them  his  usual  maledictions. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Lovel  where  you  saw  that — that  person,  Clarence  ?  Now, 
sir,  listen  to  my  Cecilia's  brother  ! " 

"  Saw  her — saw  her  in  blue  and  spangles,  in  the  '  Rose  and  the 
Bulbul,'  at  the  Prince's  Theatre — and  a  doosid  nice-looking  girl  she 
was  too  ! "  says  the  Captain. 

"  There,  sir  !  " 

"  There,  Frederick  !  "  cry  the  matrons  in  a  breath. 

"  And  what  then  ?  "  asks  Lovel. 

"  Mercy  !  you  ask.  What  then,  Frederick  ?  Do  you  know  what  a 
theatre  is  ?  Tell  Frederick  what  a  theatre  ic;,  Mr.  Batchelor,  and  that 
my  grandchildren  must  not  be  educated  by " 

"  My  grandchildren — my  Cecilia's  children,"  shrieks  the  other, 
"  must  not  be  pol-luted  by " 

"  Silence  ! "  I  say.  "  Have  you  a  word  against  her — have  you, 
pray,  Baker?" 

"  No.  'Gad  !  I  never  said  a  word  against  her,"  says  the  Captain. 
"  No,  hang  me,  you  know— but " 

"  But  suppose  I  knew  the  fact  the  whole  time  ? "  asks  Lovel,  with 
rather  a  blush  on  his  cheek.  "  Suppose  I  knew  that  she  danced  to 
giv^e  her  family  bread  ?  Suppose  I  knew  that  she  toiled  and  laboured 
to  support  her  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters  ?  Suppose  I  know 
that  out  of  her  pittance  she  has  continued  to  support  them  ?  Suppose 
I  know  that  she  watched  my  own  children  through  fever  and  danger  ? 
For  these  reasons  I  must  turn  her  out  of  doors,  must  I  ?  No,  by 
heaven  ! — No  ! — Elizabeth  ! — Miss  Prior  ! — Come  down  ! — Come  here, 
I  beg  you  ! " 

The  governess,  arrayed  as  for  departure,  at  this  moment  appeared 
on  the  corridor  running  round  the  hall.  As  Lovel  continued  to  speak 
very  loud  and  resolute,  she  came  down  looking  deadly  pale. 

Still  much  excited,  the  widower  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  hand. 
"  Dear  Miss  Prior  ! "  he  said — "  dear  Elizabeth  !    you  have  been  the 
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best  friend  of  me  and  mine.  You  tended  my  wife  in  illness,  you  took 
care  of  my  children  in  fever  and  danger.  You  have  been  an  admirable 
sister,  daughter  in  your  own  family — and  for  this,  and  for  these 
benefits  conferred  upon  us,  my  relatives — my  mother-in-law — would 
drive  you  out  of  my  doors  !  It  shall  not  be  ! — by  heavens,  it  shall 
not  be  ! " 

You  should  have  seen  little  Bedford  sitting  on  the  governess's  box, 
shaking  his  fist,  and  crying  "  Hurrah  ! "  as  his  master  spoke.  By  this 
time  the  loud  voices  and  the  altercation  in  the  hall  had  brought  a  half- 
dozen  of  servants  from  their  quarters  into  the  hall.  "  Go  away,  all  of 
you  ! "  shouts  Lovel ;  and  the  domestic  posse  retires,  Bedford  being 
the  last  to  retreat,  and  nodding  approval  at  his  master  as  he  backs  out 
of  the  room. 

"  You  are  very  good,  and  kind,  and  generous,  sir,"  says  the  pale 
Elizabeth,  putting  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "  But  without  the  con- 
fidence of  these  ladies,  I  must  not  stay,  Mr.  Lovel.  God  bless  you  for 
your  goodness  to  me.     I  must,  if  you  please,  return  to  my  mother." 

The  worthy  gentleman  looked  fiercely  round  at  the  two  elder 
women,  and  again  seizing  the  governess's  hand,  said  —  "  Eliza- 
beth !  dear  Elizabeth  !  I  implore  you  not  to  go  !  If  you  love  the 
children " 

"  Oh,  sir  ! "  (A  cambric  veil  covers  Aliss  Prior's  emotion,  and  the 
expression  of  her  face  on  this  ejaculation.) 

"  If  you  love  the  children,"  gasps  out  the  widower,  "  stay  with 
them.  If  you  have  a  regard  for — for  their  father" — (Timanthes,  where 
is  thy  pocket-handkerchief?) — "  remain  in  this  house,  with  such  a  title 
as  none  can  question.     Be  the  mistress  of  it." 

"His  mistress — and  before  me!"  screams  Lady  Baker.  "]\Irs, 
Bonnington,  this  depravity  is  monstrous  ! " 

"  Be  my  wife,  dear  Elizabeth  ! "  the  widower  continues.  "  Continue 
to  watch  over  the  children,  who  shall  be  motherless  no  more." 

"  Frederick  !  Frederick  !  haven't  they  got  us  ?  "  shrieks  one  of  the 
old  ladies. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Lady  Baker  !"  says  Mrs.  Bonnington. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington  ! "  says  Lady  Baker. 

"  Frederick,  listen  to  your  mother,"  implores  Mrs.  Bonnington. 

"  To  your  mothers,"  sobs  Lady  Baker. 

And  they  both  go  down  on  their  knees,  and  I  heard  a  boohoo  of 
a  guffaw  behind  the  green-baized  servants'  door,  where  I  have  no 
doubt  Mons.  Bedford  was  posted. 

"  Ah,  Batchelor  !  dear  Batchelor,  speak  to  him  ! "  cries  good  I\Ir-s. 
Bonny.  "  We  are  praying  this  child,  Batchelor — this  child  whom  you 
used  to  know  at  college,  and  when  he  was  a  good,  gentle,  obedient 
boy.     You  have  influence  with  my  poor  Frederick.     Exert  it  for  his 
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heart-broken  mother's  sake  ;  and  you  shall  have  my  bubblc-uble- 
essings,  you  shall." 

"  My  dear,  good  lady,"  I  exclaim — not  liking  to  see  the  kind  soul 
in  grief. 

"  Send  foi  Doctor  Straightwaist  !  Order  him  to  pause  in  his  mad- 
ness," cries  Baker;  "  or  it  is  I,  Cecilia's  mother,  the  mother  of  that 
murdered  angel,  that  shall  go  mad." 

"Angel .''  A/lons  .'"  I  say.  "  Since  his  widowhood  you  have  never 
given  the  poor  fellow  any  peace.  You  have  been  for  ever  quarrelling 
with  him.  You  took  possession  of  his  house  ;  bullied  his  servants  ; 
spoiled  his  children — you  did.  Lady  Baker." 

"  Sir,"  cries  her  ladyship,  "  you  are  a  low,  presuming,  vulgar  man  ! 
Clarence,  beat  this  rude  man  ! " 

"  Nay,"  I  say,  "  there  must  be  no  more  quarrelling  to-day.  And 
I  am  sure  Captain  Baker  will  not  molest  me.  Miss  Prior,  I  am 
dehghted  that  my  old  friend  should  have  found  a  woman  of  good 
sense,  good  conduct,  good  temper — a  woman  who  has  had  many  trials, 
and  borne  them  with  very  great  patience — to  take  charge  of  him,  and 
make  him  happy.  I  congratulate  you  both.  Miss  Prior  has  borne 
poverty  so  well  that  I  am  certain  she  will  bear  good  fortune,  for  it  is 
good  fortune  to  become  the  wife  of  such  a  loyal,  honest,  kindly  gentle- 
man as  Frederick  Lovel." 

After  such  a  speech  as  that,  I  think  I  may  say,  liberavi  animam. 
Not  one  word  of  complaint,  you  see,  not  a  hint  about  "  Edward,"  not 
a  single  sarcasm,  though  I  might  have  launched  some  terrific  shots 
out  of  my  quiver,  and  have  made  Lovel  and  his  bride-elect  writhe 
before  me.  But  what  is  the  need  of  spoiling  sport  ?  Shall  I  growl 
out  of  my  sulky  manger,  because  my  comrade  gets  the  meat .''  Eat  it, 
happy  dog,  and  be  thankful.  Would  not  that  bone  have  choked  me 
if  I  had  tried  it  1  Besides,  I  am  accustomed  to  disappointment. 
Other  fellows  get  the  prizes  which  I  try  for.  I  am  used  to  run  second 
in  the  dreary  race  of  love.  Second  ?  Psha  !  Third,  Fourth.  Que 
sqais-je  ?  There  was  the  Bombay  captain  in  Bess's  early  days. 
There  was  Edward.  Here  is  Frederick.  Go  to,  Charles  Batchelor  ; 
repine  not  at  fortune  :  but  be  content  to  be  Batchelor  still.  My  sister 
has  children.  I  will  be  an  uncle,  a  parent  to  them.  Isn't  Edward  of 
the  scarlet  whiskers  distanced  ?  Has  not  poor  Dick  Bedford  lost  the 
race— poor  Dick,  who  never  had  a  chance,  and  is  the  best  of  us  all  ? 
Besides,  what  fun  it  is  to  see  Lady  Baker  deposed  :  think  of  Mrs.  Prior 
coming  in  and  reigning  over  her  !  The  purple-faced  old  fury  of  a 
Baker,  never  will  she  bully,  and  rage,  and  trample  more.  She  must 
pack  up  her  traps  and  be  oiT.  I  know  she  must.  I  can  congratulate 
Lovel  sincerely,  and  that's  the  fact. 

And  here  at  this  very  moment,  and  as  if  to  add  to  the  comicality 
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of  the  scene,  who  should  appear  but  mother-in-law  No.  z,  Mrs,  Prior, 
with  her  Bluecoat  boy,  and  two  or  three  of  her  children,  who  had  been 
invited,  or  had  invited  themselves,  to  drink  tea  with  Level's  young 
ones,  as  their  custom  was  whenever  they  could  pj-ocure  an  invitation. 
Master  Prior  had  a  fine  "  copy  "  under  his  arm,  which  he  came  to  show 
to  his  patron  Lovel.  His  mamma,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened,  came  fawning  in  with  her  old  poke-bonnet,  her  old  pocket, 
that  vast  depository  of  all  sorts  of  stores,  her  old  umbrella,  and  her 
usual  dreary  smirk.  She  made  her  obeisance  to  the  matrons — she  led 
up  her  Bluecoat  boy  to  Mr.  Lovel,  in  whose  office  she  hoped  to  find  a 
clerk's  place  for  her  lad,  on  whose  very  coat  and  waistcoat  she  had 
designs  whilst  they  were  yet  on  his  back  :  and  she  straightway  began 
business  with  the  dowagers — 

"  My  lady,  I  hope  j'our  ladyship  is  quite  well  ?"  (a  curtsey.)  "  Dear, 
kind  Mrs.  Bonnington  !  I  came  to  pay  my  duty  to  you,  mum.  This 
is  Louisa,  my  lady,  the  great  girl  for  whom  your  ladyship  so  kindly 
promised  the  gown.  And  this  is  my  little  girl,  Mrs.  Bonnington,  mum, 
please  ;  and  this  is  my  big  Blue.  Go  and  speak  to  dear,  kind 
Mr.  Lovel,  Gus,  our  dear  good  friend  and  protector, — the  son  and 
son-in-law  of  these  dear  ladies.  Look,  sir,  he  has  brought  his  copy  to 
show  you  ;  and  it's  creditable  to  a  boy  of  his  age,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Batchelor.'' 
You  can  say,  who  know  so  well  what  writing  is,  and  my  kind  services 
to  you,  sir — and — Elizabeth,  Lizzie,  my  dear  !  where'.«  your  spectacles, 
you — you " 

Here  she  stopped,  and  looking  alarmed  at  the  group,  at  the  boxes, 
at  the  blushing  Lovel,  at  the  pale  countenance  of  the  governess 
"  Gracious  goodness  ! "  she  said,  "  what  has  happened  ?  Tell  me 
Lizzy,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Is  this  collusion,  pray?"  says  ruffled  Mrs.  Bonnington. 

"  Collusion,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington?" 

"  Or  insolence?"  bawls  out  my  Lady  Baker. 

"  Insolence,  your  ladyship  ?  What — what  is  it  ?  What  are  these  boxes 
— Lizzy's  boxes  ?  Ah  !  "  the  mother  broke  out  with  a  scream,  "  you've 
not  sent  the  poor  girl  away  ?   Oh  !  my  poor  child — my  poor  children  !" 

"  The  Prince's  Theatre  has  come  out,  Mrs.  Prior,"  here  said  I. 

The  mother  clasps  her  meagre  hands.  "  It  wasn't  the  darling's 
fault.  It  was  to  help  her  poor  father  in  poverty.  It  was  I  who  forced 
her  to  it.  Oh,  ladies  !  ladies  ! — don't  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth 
of  these  poor  orphans  ! " — and  genuine  tears  rained  down  her  yellow 
cheeks. 

"  Enough  of  this,"  says  Mr.  Lovel,  haughtily.  "  Mrs.  Prior,  your 
daughter  is  not  going  away.     Elizabeth  has  promised  to  stay  with  me, 

and  never  to  leave  me — as  governess  no  longer,  but  as "  and  here 

he  takes  Miss  Prior's  hand. 
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"  His  wife  !     Is  this — is  this  true,  Lizzy  ?"  gasped  the  mother. 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  meekly  said  Miss  Ehzabeth  Prior. 

At  this  the  old  woman  flung  down  her  umbrella,  and  uttering  a  fine 
scream,  folds  Elizabeth  in  her  arms,  and  then  runs  up  to  Lovel  :  "  P.Iy 
son  !  my  son  !  "  says  she  (Lovel's  face  was  not  bad,  I  promise  you,  at 
this  salutation  and  salute).  "  Come  here,  children  ! — come,  Augustus, 
Fanny,  Louisa,  kiss  your  dear  brother,  children  !  And  where  are 
yours,  Lizzy  !  Where  are  Pop  and  Cissy  ?  Go  and  look  for  your  little 
nephew  and  niece,  dears  :  Pop  and  Cissy  in  the  schoolroom,  or  in  the 
garden,  dears.  They  will  be  your  nephew  and  niece  now.  Go  and 
fetch  them,  I  say." 

As  the  young  Priors  filed  off,  Mrs.  Prior  turned  to  the  two  other 
matrons,  and  spoke  to  them  with  much  dignity  :  "  Most  hot  weather, 
your  ladyship,  I'm  sure  !  Mr.  Bonnington  must  find  it  very  hot  for 
preaching,  Mrs.  Bonnington  !  Lor' !  there's  that  little  wretch  beating 
my  Johnny  on  the  stairs.  Have  done,  Pop,  sir  !  How  ever  shall  we 
make  those  children  agree,  Elizabeth.'"' 

Quick,  come  to  me,  some  skilful  delineator  of  the  British  dowager, 
and  draw  me  the  countenances  of  Lady  Baker  and  Mrs.  Bonnington  ! 

"  I  call  this  a  jolly  game,  don't  you,  Batchelor,  old  boy  ?"  remarks 
the  Captain  to  me.  "  Lady  Baker,  my  dear,  I  guess  your  ladyship's 
nose  is  out  of  joint." 

"O  Cecilia — Cecilia!  don't  you  shudder  in  your  grave.''"  cries 
Lady  B.  "  Call  my  people,  Clarence — call  Bulkeley — call  my  maid  ! 
Let  me  go,  I  say,  from  this  house  of  horror  !  "  and  the  old  lady  dashed 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  uttered  I  know  not  what  incoherent 
shrieks  and  appeals  before  that  calm,  glazed,  simpering  portrait  of  the 
departed  Cecilia. 

Now  this  is  a  truth,  for  which  I  call  Lovel,  his  lady,  Mrs.  Bonning- 
ton, and  Captain  Clarence  Baker,  as  witnesses.  Well,  then,  whilst 
Lady  B.  was  adjuring  the  portrait,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  string  of  Cecilia's 
harp — which  has  always  been  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
under  its  shroud  of  Cordovan  leather — a  string,  I  say,  of  Cecilia's 
harp  cracked,  and  went  off  with  a  loud  bong,  which  struck  terror  into 
all  beholders.  Lady  Baker's  agitation  at  the  incident  was  awful ;  I 
do  not  like  to  describe  it — not  having  any  wish  to  say  anything  tragic 
in  this  narrative — though  that  I  can  write  tragedy,  plays  of  mine  (of 
which  envious  managers  never  could  be  got  to  see  the  merit)  I  think 
will  prove,  when  they  appear  in  my  posthumous  works. 

Baker  has  always  averred  that  at  the  moment  when  the  harp-string 
broke,  her  heart  broke  too.  But  as  she  lived  for  many  years,  and  may 
be  alive  now  for  what  I  know  ;  and  as  she  borrowed  money  repeatedlv 
from  Lovel — he  must  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  which  she  constantly 
brings  against  him  of  hastening  her  own  death,  and  murdering  his  lirsl 
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wife  Cecilia.  "  The  harp  that  once  in  Tara's  Halls  "  used  to  make  sitch 
a  piteous  feeble  thrumming,  has  been' carted  off  I  know  not  whither; 
and  CeciUa's  portrait,  though  it  has  been  removed  from  the  post  of 
honour  (where,  you  conceive,  under  present  circumstances  it  would 
hardly  be  apropos),  occupies  a  very  reputable  position  in  the  pink  room 
upstairs,  which  that  poor  young  Clarence  inhabited  during  my  visit  to 
Shrublands. 

All  the  house  has  been  altered.  There's  a  fine  organ  in  the  hall, 
on  which  Elizabeth  performs  sacred  music  very  finely.  As  for  my  old 
room,  I  will  trouble  you  to  smoke  there  under  the  present  government. 
It  is  a  library  nov/,  with  many  fine  and  authentic  pictures  of  the  Lovel 
family  hanging  up  in  it,  the  English  branch  of  the  house  with  the  wolf 
crest,  and  Ga}-e  a  la  loiive  for  the  motto,  and  a  grand  posthumous  por- 
trait of  a  Portuguese  officer  (Gandish),  Elizabeth's  late  father. 

As  for  dear  old  Mrs.  Bennington,  she,  you  may  be  sure,  would  be 
easily  reconciled  to  any  live  mortal  who  was  kind  to  her,  and  any  plan 
which  should  make  her  son  happy  ;  and  Elizabeth  has  quite  won  her 
over.  Mrs.  Prior,  on  the  deposition  of  the  other  dowagers,  no  doubt 
expected  to  reign  at  Shrublands,  but  in  this  object  I  am  not  very  sorry 
to  say  was  disappointed.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a  little  amused,  upon 
the  very  first  day  of  her  intended  reign— that  eventful  one  of  which  we 
have  been  describing  the  incidents — to  see  how  calmly  and  gracefully 
Bessy  pulled  the  throne  from  under  her,  on  which  the  old  lady  was 
clambering. 

Mrs.  P.  knew  the  house  very  well,  and  ever>'thing  which  it  con- 
tained ;  and  when  Lady  Baker  drove  off  with  her  son  and  her  suite 
of  domestics.  Prior  dashed  through  the  vacant  apartments  gleaning 
what  had  been  left  in  the  flurry  of  departure — a  scarlet  feather  out 
of  the  dowager's  room,  a  shirt-stud  and  a  bottle  of  hair-oil,  the 
Captain's  property.  "And  now  they  are  gone,  and  as  you  can't  be 
alone  with  him,  my  dear,  I  must  be  with  you,"  says  she,  coming  down 
to  her  daughter. 

"  Of  course,  mamma,  I  must  be  with  you,"  says  obedient  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  And  there  is  the  pink  room,  and  the  blue  room,  and  the  yellow 
room  for  the  boys — and  the  chintz  boudoir  for  me — I  can  put  them  all 
away,  oh,  so  comfortably  !  " 

"  I  can  come  and  share  Louisa's  room,  mamma,"  says  Bessy.  "  It 
will  not  be  proper  for  me  to  stay  here  at  all — until  afterwards,  you 
know.  Or  I  can  go  to  my  uncle  at  St.  Boniface.  Don't  you  think  that 
will  be  best,  eh,  Frederick  ?  " 

"Whatever  you  wish,  my  dear  Lizzy  !  "  says  Lovel. 

"And  I  daresay  there  will  be  some  little  alterations  made  in  the. 
bouse.      You   talked,  you    know,  of  painting,    Mr.  Lovel  :    and   the 
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children  can  go  to  their  grandmamma  Bonnington.  And  on  our  return, 
when  the  alterations  are  made,  we  shall  always  be  delighted  to  see>'^«, 
Mr.  Batchelor — our  kindest  old  friend.     Shall  we  not,  Frederick  ? " 

"  Always,  always,"  said  Frederick, 

"  Come,  children,  come  to  your  teas,"  calls  out  Mrs.  P.,  in  a  resolute 
voice. 

"  Dear  Pop,  Fm  not  going  away — that  is,  only  for  a  few  days, 
dear,"  says  Bessy,  kissing  the  boy  ;  "  and  you  will  love  me,  won't 
you  1 " 

"All  right,"  says  the  boy.  But  Cissy  said,  when  the  same  appeal 
was  made  to  her :  "  I  shall  love  my  dear  mamma  ! "  and  makes  her 
new  mother-in-law  a  very  polite  curtsey. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  put  off  those  men  you  expect  to  dinner  to- 
morrow, Fred,"  I  say  to  Lovel. 

"  I  think  I  had,  Batch,"  says  the  gentleman. 

"  Or  you  can  dine  with  them  at  the  club,  you  know  ? "  remarks 
Elizabeth. 

"  Yes,  Bessy." 

"  And  when  the  children  have  had  their  tea  I  will  go  with  mamma. 
My  boxes  are  ready,  you  know,"  says  arch  Bessy. 

"  And  you  will  stay  and  dine  with  Mr.  Lovel,  won't  you,  Mr. 
Batchelor .'' "  asks  the  lady. 

It  was  the  dreariest  dinner  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  No  undertaker 
could  be  more  gloomy  than  Bedford,  as  he  sei"ved  us.  We  tried  to 
talk  politics  and  literature.  We  drank  too  much,  purposely.  Nothing 
would  do.  "  Hang  me,  if  I  can  stand  this,  Lovel,"  I  said,  as  we 
sat  mum  over  our  third  bottle.  "  I  will  go  back  and  sleep  at  my 
chambers.  I  was  not  a  little  soft  upon  her  myself,  that's  the  truth. 
Here's  her  health,  and  happiness  to  both  of  you,  with  all  my  heart." 
And  we  drained  a  great  bumper  apiece,  and  I  left  him.  He  was  very 
happy  I  should  go. 

Bedford  stood  at  the  gate,  as  the  little  pony  carriage  came  for  me 
in  the  dusk.  "  God  bless  you,  sir,"  says  he.  "  I  can't  stand  it ;  I  shall 
go  too."     And  he  rubbed  his  hands  over  his  eyes. 

He  married  Mary  Pinhorn,  and  they  have  emigrated  to  Melbourne; 
whence  he  sent  me,  three  years  ago,  an  affectionate  letter,  and  a  smart 
gold  pin  from  the  diggings. 

A  month  afterwards,  a  cab  might  have  been  seen  driving  from  the 
Temple  to  Hanover  Square  :  and  a  month  and  a  day  after  that  drive, 
an  advertisement  might  have  been  read  in  the  Pos/  and  Times.- 
"  Married,  on  Thursday,  loth,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  by  the 
Reverend  the  Master  of  St.  Boniface  College,  Oxbridge,  uncle  of  the 
bride,  Frederick  Lovel,  Esquire,  of  Shrublands,  Roehampton,  to  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Montagu  Prior,  K.S.F." 
II.  17 
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We  may  hear  of  LovEL  Married  some  other  day,  but  here  is  an 
end  of  LovEL  THE  Widower.  Valcte  et plaudite,  you  good  people,  who 
have  witnessed  the  httle  comedy.  Down  with  the  curtain ;  cover  up 
the  boxes  ;  pop  out  the  gaslights.  Ho  !  cab.  Take  us  home,  and  let 
us  have  some  tea,  and  go  to  bed.  Good-night,  my  little  players.  We 
have  been  merry  together,  and  we  part  with  soft  hearts  and  somewhat 
rueful  countenances,  don't  we  ? 


END   OF    "LOVEL   THE   WIDOWER.' 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE     FAMILY     TREE. 


TO  plague  my  wife,  who  does  not  understand  pleasantries  in  the 
matter  of  pedigree,  I  once  drew  a  fine  family  tree  of  my  ances» 
tors,  with  Claude  Duval,  captain  and  highwayman,  siis.  per  coll.  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  dangling  from  a  top  branch.  But  this  is  only  my 
joke  with  her  High  Mightiness  my  wife,  and  his  Serene  Highness  my 
son.  None  of  us  Duvals  have  been  suspercollatcd  to  my  knowledge. 
As  a  boy,  I  have  tasted  a  rope's-end  often  enough,  but  not  round  my 
neck  ;  and  the  persecutions  endured  by  my  ancestors  in  France  for 
our  Protestant  religion,  which  we  early  received  and  steadily  main- 
tained, did  not  bring  death  upon  us,  as  upon  many  of  our  faith,  but 
only  fines  and  poverty,  and  exile  from  our  native  country.  The  world 
knows  how  the  bigotry  of  Lewis  XIV.  drove  many  families  out  of 
France  into  England,  who  have  become  trusty  and  loyal  subjects  of 
the  British  crown.  Among  the  thousand  fugitives  were  my  grandfather 
and  his  wife.  They  settled  at  Winchelsea,  in  Sussex,  where  there  has 
been  a  French  church  ever  since  Queen  Bess's  time  and  the  dreadful 
day  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Three  miles  off,  at  Rye,  is  another  colony 
and  church  of  our  people  :  anothery^j-/^  Burg,  where,  under  Britannia's 
sheltering  buckler,  we  have  been  free  to  exercise  our  fathers'  worship, 
and  sing  the  songs  of  our  Zion. 

My  grandfather  was  elder  and  precentor  of  the  church  of  Win- 
chelsea, the  pastor  being  Monsieur  Denis,  father  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Peter  Denis,  Baronet,  my  kind  and  best  patron.  He  sailed  with 
Anson  in  the  famous  "  Centurion,"  and  obtained  his  first  promotion 
through  that  great  seaman :  and  of  course  you  will  all  remember  that 
it  was  Captain  Denis,  who  brought  our  good  Queen  Charlotte  to 
England  (7th  September,  1761),  after  a  stormy  passage  of  nine  days, 
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from  Stade.  As  a  child  I  was  taken  to  his  house  in  Great  Ormond 
Street,  Queen  Square,  London,  and  also  to  the  Admiral's  country-seat, 
Valence,  near  Westerham,  in  Kent,  where  Colonel  Wolfe  lived,  father 
of  the  famous  General  James  Wolfe,  the  glorious  conqueror  of 
Quebec* 

My  father,  who  was  of  a  wandering  disposition,  happened  to  be 
at  Dover  in  the  year  1761,  when  the  Commissioners  passed  through, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Peace,  known  as  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  He, had  parted,  after  some  hot  words,  I  believe,  from 
his  mother,  who  was,  like  himself,  of  a  quick  temper,  and  he  was  on 
the  look-out  for  employment,  when  Fate  threw  these  gentlemen  in  his 
way.     Mr.  Duval  spoke  English,   French,  and  German,  his  parents 

being  of  Alsace,  and  Mr. having  need  of  a  confidential  person 

to  attend  him,  who  was  master  of  the  languages,  my  father  offered 
himself,  and  was  accepted  mainly  through  the  good  offices  of  Captain 
Denis,  our  patron,  whose  ship  was  then  in  the  Downs.  Being  at  Paris, 
father  must  needs  visit  Alsace,  our  native  country,  and  having  scarce 
one  guinea  to  rub  against  another,  of  course  chose  to  fall  in  love  with 
my  mother  and  marry  her  out  of  hand,  Mons.  inon  pere,  I  fear,  was 
but  a  prodigal  ;  but  he  was  his  parents'  only  living  child,  and  when  he 
came  home  to  Winchelsea,  hungry  and  penniless,  with  a  wife  on  his 
hand,  they  killed  their  fattest  calf,  and  took  both  wanderers  in.  A  short 
while  after  her  marriage,  my  mother  inherited  some  property  from  her 
parents  in  France,  and  most  tenderly  nursed  my  grandmother  through 
a  long  illness,  in  which  the  good  lady  died.  Of  these  matters  I  knew 
nothing  personally,  being  at  the  time  a  child  two  or  three  years  old  ; 
crying  and  sleeping,  drinking  and  eating,  growing,  and  having  my 
infantile  ailments,  like  other  little  darlings. 

A  violent  woman  was  my  mother,  jealous,  hot,  and  domineering, 
but  generous  and  knowing  how  to  forgive.  I  fancy  my  papa  gave  her 
too  many  opportunities  of  exercising  this  virtue,  for,  during  his  brief 
life,  he  was  ever  in  scrapes  and  trouble.  He  met  with  an  accident 
when  fishing  oft"  the  French  coast,  and  was  brought  home  and  died,  and 
was  buried  at  Winchelsea  ;  but  the  cause  of  his  death  I  never  kneu- 
until  my  good  friend  Sir  Peter  Denis  told  me  in  later  years,  when  I  had 
come  to  have  troubles  of  my  own. 

I  was  born  on  the  same  day  with  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York,  viz.  the  13th  of  August,   1763,  and  used  to  be  called  the 

"  I  remember  a  saying  of  G Aug-st-s  S-hv-n,  Esq.,  regarding  the 

General,  which  has  not  been  told,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  anecdotes.  A 
Macaroni  guardsman,  speaking  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  asked,  "Was  he  a  Jew?  Wolfe 
was  a  Jev.-ish  name."  "Certainly,"  says  Mr.  S-lw-n,  "Mr.  Wolfe  was  the 
Height  of  Abraham." 
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Bishop  of  Osnaburg  by  the  boys  in  Winchelsea,  where  between  us 
French  boys  and  the  English  boys  I  promise  you  there  was  many  a 
good  battle.  Besides  being  ancien  and  precentor  of  the  French  church 
at  Winchelsea,  grandfather  was  a  perruquier  and  barber  by  trade  ;  and, 
if  you  must  know  it,  I  have  curled  and  powdered  a  gentleman's  head 
before  this,  and  taken  him  by  the  nose  and  shaved  him.  I  do  not 
brag  of  having  used  lather  and  brush  :  but  what  is  the  use  of  disguising 
anything?  To2it  se  scait,  as  the  French  have  it,  and  a  great  deal  more 
too.  There  is  Sir  Humphrey  Howard,  who  served  with  me  second- 
lieutenant  in  the  "Meleager" — he  says  he  comes  from  the  N — f-Ik 
Hov»-ards  ;  but  his  father  was  a  shoemaker,  and  we  always  called  him 
Humphrey  Snob  in  the  gunroom. 

In  France  very  few  wealthy  ladies  are  accustomed  to  nurse  their 
children,  and  the  little  ones  are  put  out  to  farmers'  wives  and  healthy 
nurses,  and  perhaps  better  cared  for  than  by  their  own  meagre 
mothers.  My  mother's  mother,  an  honest  farmer's  wife  in  Lorraine 
(for  I  am  the  first  gentleman  of  my  family,  and  chose  my  motto  *  of 
fecimus  ipsi  not  with  pride,  but  with  humble  thanks  for  my  good 
fortune),  had  brought  up  Mademoiselle  Clarissa  de  Viomesnil,  a 
Lorraine  lady,  between  whom  and  her  foster-sister  there  continued  a 
tender  friendship  long  after  the  marriage  of  both.  Mother  came  to 
England,  the  vrife  of  Monsieur  mon  papa ;  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Viomesnil  married  in  her  own  country.  She  was  of  the  Protestant 
branch  of  the  Viomesnil  family,  and  all  the  poorer  in  consequence  of 
her  parents'  fidelity  to  their  religion.  Other  members  of  the  family 
were  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  held  in  high  esteem  at  Versailles. 

Some  short  time  after  my  mother's  arrival  in  England,  she  heard 
that  her  dear  foster-sister  Clarisse  was  going  to  marry  a  Protestant 
gentleman  of  Lorraine,  Vicomte  de  Barr,  only  son  of  M.  le  Comte  de 
Saverne,  a  chamberlain  to  his  Polish  Majesty  King  Stanislas,  father  of 
the  French  Queen.  M.  de  Saverne,  on  his  son's  marriage,  gave  up 
to  the  Vicomte  de  Barr  his  house  at  Saverne,  and  here  for  a  while  the 
newly  married  couple  lived.  I  do  not  say  the  young  couple,  for  the 
Vicomte  de  Barr  was  five-and-twenty  years  older  than  his  wife,  who 
tvas  but  eighteen  when  her  parents  married  her.  As  my  mother's  eyes 
were  verj'  weak,  or,  to  say  truth,  she  was  not  very  skilful  in  reading, 
it  used  to  be  my  lot  as  a  boy  to  spell  out  my  lady  Viscountess's  letters 
to  her  saeur  de  lait,  her  good  Ursule  :  and  many  a  smart  rap  with  the 
rolling-pin  have  I  had  over  my  noddle  from  mother  as  I  did  my  best 
to  read.     It  was  a  word  and  a  blow  with  mother.     She  did  not  spare 

*  The  Admiral  insisted  ou  taking  or  on  a  bend  sable,  three  razors  displayed 
proper,  with  the  above  motto.  The  family  have  adopted  the  mother's  coat- 
of-arms. 
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the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,  and  that  I  suppose  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
so  well  grown — six  feet  two  in  my  stockings,  and  fifteen  stone  four 
last  Tuesday,  when  I  was  weighed  along  with  our  pig.  Mem. — My 
neighbour's  hams  at  Rose  Cottage  are  the  best  in  all  Hampshire. 

I  was  so  young  that  I  could  not  understand  all  I  read.  But  I 
remember  mother  used  to  growl  in  her  rough  way  (she  had  a  grenadier 
height  and  voice,  and  a  pretty  smart  pair  of  black  whiskers  too) — my 
mother  used  to  cry  out,  "  She  suffers — my  Biche  is  unhappy — she  has 
got  a  bad  husband.  He  is  a  brute.  All  men  are  brutes."  And  with 
this  she  would  glare  at  grandpapa,  who  was  a  very  humble  little  man^ 
and  trembled  before  his  bru,  and  obeyed  her  most  obsequiously.  Then 
mother  would  vow  she  would  go  home,  she  would  go  and  succour  her 
Biche  ;  but  who  would  take  care  of  these  two  imbeciles  1  meaning  me 
and  my  grandpapa.  Besides,  Madame  Duval  was  wanted  at  home. 
She  dressed  many  ladies'  heads,  with  very  great  taste,  in  the  French 
way,  and  could  shave,  frizz,  cut  hair,  and  tie  a  queue  along  with  the 
best  barber  in  the  county.  Grandfather  and  the  apprentice  wove  the 
wigs  ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  too  young  for  that  work,  and  was 
taken  off  from  it,  and  sent  to  a  famous  good  school,  Pocock's  grammar- 
school  at  Rye,  where  I  learned  to  speak  English  like  a  Briton  born  as 
I  am,  and  not  as  we  did  at  home,  where  we  used  a  queer  Alsatian 
jargon  of  French  and  German.  At  Pocock's  I  got  a  little  smattering 
of  Latin,  too,  and  plenty  of  fighting  for  the  first  month  or  two.  I 
remember  my  patron  coming  to  see  me  in  uniform,  blue  and  white 
laced  with  gold,  silk  stockings  and  white  breeches,  and  two  of  his 
officers  along  with  him.  "  Where  is  Denis  Duval  ?  "  says  he,  peeping 
into  our  school-room,  and  all  the  boys  looking  round  with  wonder  at 
the  great  gentleman.  Master  Denis  Duval  was  standing  on  a  bench 
at  that  very  moment  for  punishment,  for  fighting  I  suppose,  with  a 
black  eye  as  big  as  an  omelette.  "  Denis  would  do  very  well  if  he 
would  keep  his  fist  off  other  boys'  noses,"  says  the  master ;  and  the 
Captain  gave  me  a  seven-shilling  piece,  and  I  spent  it  all  but  twopence 
before  the  night  was  over,  I  remember.  Whilst  I  was  at  Pocock's,  1 
boarded  with  Mr.  Rudge,  a  tradesman,  who,  besides  being  a  grocer  at 
Rye,  was  in  the  seafaring  way,  and  part  owner  of  a  fishing-boat  ;  and 
he  took  some  very  queer  fish  in  his  nets,  as  you  shall  hear  soon.  He 
was  a  chief  man  among  the  Wesleyans,  and  I  attended  his  church  with 
him,  not  paying  much  attention  to  those  most  serious  and  sacred  things 
in  my  early  years,  when  I  was  a  thoughtless  boy,  caring  for  nothing  but 
lollipops,  hoops,  and  marbles. 

Captain  Denis  was  a  very  pleasant,  lively  gentleman,  and  on  this 
day  he  asked  the  master,  Mr.  Coates,  what  was  the  Latin  for  a  holiday, 
and  hoped  Mr.  C.  would  give  one  to  his  boys.  Of  course  we  sixty 
boys  shouted  yes  to  that  proposal ;   and  as  for  me.  Captain  Denis 
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cried  out,  "  Mr.  Coates,  I  press  this  fellow  with  the  black  eye  here, 
and  intend  to  take  him  to  dine  with  me  at  the  '  Star.'"  You  may  be 
sure  I  skipped  off  my  bench,  and  followed  my  patron.  He  and  his 
two  officers  went  to  the  "  Star,"  and  after  dinner  called  for  a  crown 
bowl  of  punch,  and  though  I  would  drink  none  of  it,  never  having 
been  able  to  bear  the  taste  of  rum  or  brandy,  I  was  glad  to  come  out 
and  sit  with  the  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  be  amused  with  my  childish 
prattle.  Captain  Denis  asked  me  what  I  learned,  and  I  daresay  I 
bragged  of  my  little  learning  :  in  fact  I  remember  talking  in  a  pom- 
pous way  about  Corderius  and  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
gave  myself  very  grand  airs.  He  asked  whether  I  liked  Mr.  Rudge, 
the  grocer  with  whom  I  boarded.  I  did  not  like  him  much,  I  said  ; 
but  I  hated  Miss  Rudge  and  Bevil  the  apprentice  most  because  they 
were  always  ....  here  I  stopped.  "  But  there  is  no  use  in  telling 
tales  out  of  school,"  says  I.  "  We  don't  do  that  at  Pocock's,  we 
don't." 

And  what  was  my  grandmother  going  to  make  of  me  .'*  I  said  I 
should  like  to  be  a  sailor,  but  a  gentleman  sailor,  and  fight  for  King 
George.  And  if  I  did  I  would  bring  all  my  prize-money  home  to  Agnes, 
that  is,  almost  all  of  it — only  keep  a  little  of  it  for  myself. 

"  And  so  you  like  the  sea,  and  go  out  sometimes  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Denis, 

Oh,  yes,  I  went  out  fishing.  Mr.  Rudge  had  a  half  share  of  a  boat 
along  with  grandfather,  and  I  used  to  help  to  clean  her,  and  was 
taught  to  steer  her,  with  many  a  precious  slap  on  the  head  if  I  got  her 
in  the  wind  ;  and  they  said  I  was  a  very  good  look-out.  I  could 
see  well,  and  remember  bluffs  and  headlands  and  so  forth  ;  and  I 
mentioned  several  places,  points  of  our  coasts,  ay,  and  the  French 
coast  too. 

"  And  what  do  you  fish  for  .-^ "  asks  the  Captain. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I'm  not  to  say  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Rudge  says  ! " 
on  which  the  gentlemen  roared  with  laughter.  They  knew  Master 
Rudge's  game,  though  I  in  my  innocence  did  not  understand  it. 

"  And  so  you  won't  have  a  drop  of  punch  ?  "  asks  Captain  Denis. 

"  No,  sir,  I  made  a  vow  I  would  not,  when  I  saw  Miss  Rudge  so 
queer." 

"  Miss  Rudge  is  often  queer,  is  she?" 

"  Yes,  the  nasty  pig  !  And  she  calls  names,  and  slips  downstairs, 
and  knocks  the  cups  and  saucers  about,  and  fights  the  apprentice,  and 
— but  I  mustn't  say  anything  more.     I  never  tell  tales,  I  don't ! " 

In  this  way  I  went  on  prattling  with  my  patron  and  his  friends,  and 
they  made  me  sing  them  a  song  in  French,  and  a  song  in  German,  and 
they  laughed  and  seemed  amused  at  my  antics  and  capers.  Captain 
Denis  walked  home  with  me  to  our  lodgings,  and  I  told  him  how  I 
liked  Sunday  the  best  day  of  the  week — that  is,  every  other  Sunday — 
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because  I  went  away  quite  early,  and  walked  three  miles  to  mother  and 
grandfather  at  Winchelsea,  and  saw  Agnes. 

And  who,  pray,  was  Agnes  ?  To-day  her  name  is  Agnes  Duval, 
and  she  sits  at  her  work-table  hard-by.  The  lot  of  my  life  has  been 
changed  by  knowing  her.  To  win  such  a  prize  in  life's  lottery  is  given 
but  to  very  very  few.  What  I  have  done  (of  any  worth)  has  been  done 
in  trying  to  deserve  her.  I  might  have  remained,  but  for  her,  in  my 
humble  native  lot,  to  be  neither  honest  nor  happy,  but  that  my  good 
angel  yonder  succoured  me.  All  I  have  I  owe  to  her  :  but  I  pay  with 
all  I  havCi  and  what  creature  can  do  more? 


(    267    ) 


CHAPTER   II 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SAVERNE, 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  SAVERNE  came  from  Alsace,  wh^re 
her  family  occupied  a  much  higher  rank  than  that  held  by  the 
worthy  Protestant  elder  from  whom  her  humble  servant  is  descended. 
Her  mother  was  a  Viomesnil,  her  father  was  of  a  noble  Alsatian  family, 
Counts  of  Barr  and  Saverne.  The  old  Count  de  Saverne  was  alive, 
and  a  chamberlain  in  the  court  of  his  Polish  Majesty  good  King 
Stanislas  at  Nanci,  when  his  son  the  Vicomte  de  Barr,  a  man  already 
advanced  in  years,  brought  home  his  blooming  young  bride  to  that 
pretty  little  capital. 

The  Count  de  Saverne  was  a  brisk  and  cheer\'  old  gentleman,  as 
his  son  was  gloomy  and  severe.  The  Count's  hotel  at  Nanci  was  one 
of  the  gayest  of  the  little  court.  His  Protestantism  was  by  no  means 
austere.  He  was  even  known  to  regret  that  there  were  no  French 
convents  for  noble  damsels  of  the  Protestant  confession,  as  there  were 
across  the  Rhine,  where  his  own  two  daughters  might  be  bestowed  out 
of  the  way.  Mesdemoiselles  de  Saverne  were  ungainly  in  appearance, 
•herce  and  sour  in  temper,  resembling,  in  these  particulars,  their  brother 
■Mons.  le  Baron  de  Barr. 

In  his  youth,  Monsieur  de  Barr  had  served  not  without  distinction, 
being  engaged  against  Messieurs  the  English  at  Hastenbeck  and 
Laufeldt,  where  he  had  shown  both  courage  and  capacity.  His 
Protestantism  prevented  his  promotion  in  the  army.  He  left  it,  stead- 
fast in  his  faith,  but  soured  in  his  temper.  He  did  not  care  for  whist 
or  music,  like  his  easy  old  father.  His  appearance  at  the  count's  little 
suppers  was  as  cheerful  as  a  death's-head  at  a  feast.  M.  de  Barr  only 
frequented  these  entertainments  to  give  pleasure  to  his  young  wife,  who 
pined  and  was  wretched  in  the  solitary  family  mansion  of  Saverne, 
where  the  Vicomte  took  up  his  residence  when  first  married. 

He  was  of  an  awful  temper,  and  subject  to  storms  of  passion. 
Being  a  very  conscientious  man,  he  suffered  extremely  after  one  of 
these  ebullitions  of  rage.  Between  his  alternations  of  anger  and 
remorse,  his  life  was  a  sad  one  ;  his  household  trembled  before  him, 
■and  especially  the  poor  little  wife  whom  he  had  brought  out  of  her 
■quiet  countr}-  village  to  be  the  victim  of  his  rage  and  repentances. 
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More  than  once  she  fled  to  the  old  Count  of  Saverne  at  Nanci,and  the 
kindly  selfish  old  gentleman  used  his  feeble  endeavours  to  protect  his 
poor  little  daughter-in-law.  Quickly  after  these  quarrels  letters  would 
arrive,  containing  vows  of  the  most  abject  repentance  on  the  Baron's 
part.  These  matrimonial  campaigns  followed  a  regular  course.  First 
rose  the  outbreak  of  temper  ;  then  the  lady's  flight  ensued  to  papa-in- 
lawat  Nanci;  then  came  letters  expressive  of  grief ;  then  the  repentant 
criminal  himself  arrived,  whose  anguish  and  cries  of  mca  culpa  were 
more  insupportable  than  his  outbreaks  of  rage.  After  a  few  years, 
Madame  de  Barr  lived  almost  entirely  with  her  father-in-law  at 
Nanci,  and  was  scarcely  seen  in  her  husband's  gloomy  mansion  of 
Saverne. 

For  some  years  no  child  was  born  of  this  most  unhappy  union. 
Just  when  poor  King  Stanislas  came  by  his  lamentable  death  (being 
burned  at  his  own  fire),  the  old  Count  de  Saverne  died,  and  his  son 
found  that  he  inherited  little  more  than  his  father's  name  and  title  of 
Saverne,  the  family  estate  being  greatly  impoverished  by  the  late 
Count's  extravagant  and  indolent  habits,  and  much  weighed  down  by 
the  portions  awarded  to  the  Demoiselles  de  Saverne,  the  elderly  sisters 
of  the  present  elderly  lord. 

The  town  house  at  Nanci  was  shut  up  for  a  while ;  and  the  new 
Lord  of  Saverne  retired  to  his  castle  with  his  sisters  and  his  wife. 
With  his  Catholic  neighbours  the  stern  Protestant  gentleman  had 
little  communion ;  and  the  society  which  frequented  his  dull  house 
chiefly  consisted  of  Protestant  clergymen  who  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine.  Along  its  left  bank,  which  had  only  become 
French  territory  of  late  years,  the  French  and  German  languages 
were  spoken  indifferently  ;  in  the  latter  language  M.  de  Saverne  was 
called  the  Herr  von  Zabern.  After  his  father's  death,  Herr  von  Zabern 
may  have  melted  a  little,  but  he  soon  became  as  moody,  violent,  and 
ill-conditioned  as  ever  the  Herr  von  Barr  had  been.  Saverne  was  a 
little  country  town,  with  the  crumbling  old  Hotel  de  Saverne  in 
the  centre  of  the  place,  and  a  straggling  street  stretching  on  either 
side.  Behind  the  house  were  melancholy  gardens,  squared  and 
clipped  after  the  ancient  French  fashion,  and,  beyond  the  garden 
wall,  some  fields  and  woods,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Saverne  family. 
These  fields  and  woods  were  fringed  by  another  great  forest,  which 
had  once  been  the  property  of  the  house  of  Saverne,  but  had  been 
purchased  from  the  late  easy  proprietor  by  Messeigneurs  de  Rohan, 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  of  France,  and  the  Church,  Cardinals,  and 
Archbishops  of  Strasbourg,  between  whom  and  their  gloomy  Protestant 
neighbour  there  was  no  good-will.  Not  only  questions  of  faith  sepa- 
rated them,  but  questions  of  chasse.  The  Count  de  Saverne,  who 
loved  shooting,  and  beat  his  meagre  woods  for  game  with  a  couple  of 
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lean  dogs,  and  a  fowling-piece  over  his  shoulder,  sometimes  came  in 
sight  of  the  grand  hunting-parties  of  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal,  who 
went  to  the  chase  like  a  Prince  as  he  was,  with  piqueurs  and  horn- 
blowers,  whole  packs  of  dogs,  and  a  troop  of  gentlemen  in  his  uniform. 
Not  seldom  his  Eminence's  keepers  and  M.  de  Saverne's  solitary 
garde-chasse  had  quarrels.  "  Tell  your  master  that  I  will  shoot  any 
red-legs  which  come  upon  my  land,"  M.  de  Saverne  said  in  one  of 
these  controversies,  as  he  held  up  a  partridge  which  he  had  just 
brought  down  ;  and  the  keeper  knew  the  moody  nobleman  would  be 
true  to  his  word. 

Two  neighbours  so  ill-disposed  towards  one  another  were  speedily 
at  law  ;  and  in  the  courts  at  Strasbourg  a  poor  provincial  gentleman 
was  likely  to  meet  with  scanty  justice  when  opposed  to  such  a  powerful 
enemy  as  the  Prince  Archbishop  of  the  province,  one  of  the  greatest 
noblemen  of  the  kingdom.  Boundary  questions,  in  a  land  where  there 
are  no  hedges,  game,  forest,  and  fishery  questions — how  can  I  tell,  who 
am  no  lawyer,  what  set  the  gentlemen  at  loggerheads  ?  In  later  days 
I  met  one  M,  Georgel,  an  Abbd,  who  had  been  a  secretary  of  the  Prince 
Cardinal,  and  he  told  me  that  M.  de  Saverne  was  a  headlong,  violent, 
ill-conditioned  little  maitvais  coucheur,  as  they  say  in  France,  and 
ready  to  quarrel  with  or  without  a  reason. 

These  quarrels  naturally  took  the  Count  de  Saverne  to  his  advo- 
cates and  lawyers  at  Strasbourg,  and  he  would  absent  himself  for  days 
from  home,  where  his  poor  wife  was  perhaps  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  him. 
It  chanced,  on  one  of  these  expeditions  to  the  chief  town  of  his 
province,  that  he  fell  in  with  a  former  comrade  in  his  campaigns  of 
Hastenbeck  and  Laufeldt,  an  officer  of  Soubise's  regiment,  the  Baron 
de  la  Motte.*  La  Motte  had  been  destined  to  the  Church,  like  many 
cadets  of  good  family,  but,  his  elder  brother  dying,  he  was  released 
from  the  tonsure  and  the  seminary,  and  entered  the  army  under  good 
protection.  Mesdemoiselles  de  Saverne  remembered  this  M,  de  la 
Motte  at  Nanci  in  old  days.  He  bore  the  worst  of  characters  ;  he  was 
gambler,  intriguer,  duellist,  profligate.  I  suspect  that  most  gentlemen's 
reputations  came  off  ill  under  the  tongues  of  these  old  ladies,  and  have 
\vfa.xA  of  other  countries  where  mesdemoiselles  are  equally  hard  to  please. 
"Well,  have  we  not  all  our  faults?"  I  imagine  M.  de  Saverne  saying, 
in  a  rage,  "Is  there  no  such  thing  as  calumny?  Are  we  never  to 
repent,  if  we  have  been  wrong  ?  I  know  he  has  led  a  wild  youth. 
Others  may  have  done  as  much.     But  prodigals  have  been  reclaimed 

*  That  unlucky  Prince  de  Rohan  was  to  suffer  by  another  Delamotte,  who, 
with  his  "Valois"  of  a  wife,  played  such  a  notorious  part  in  the  famous 
^'diamond  necklace"  business,  but  the  two  worthies  v/qxq  not,  I  believe,  related. 
-D.  D. 
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ere  now,  and  I  for  my  part  will  not  turn  my  back  on  this  one."  "  Ah, 
I  wish  he  had  ! '"'  De  la  Motte  said  to  me  myself  in  later  days,  "  but  it 
was  his  fate,  his  fate  !  " 

One  day,  then,  the  Count  de  Saverne  returns  home  from  Strasbourg 
with  his  new  friend  ;  presents  the  Baron  de  la  Motte  to  the  ladies  of 
his  house,  makes  the  gloomy  place  as  cheerful  as  he  can  for  his  guest, 
brings  forth  the  best  wine  from  his  cave,  and  beats  his  best  covers  for 
game.  I  myself  knew  the  Baron  some  years  later  ; — a  handsome,  tall, 
sallow-faced  man,  with  a  shifty  eye,  a  soft  voice,  and  a  grand  manner, 
^lonsieur  de  Saverne  for  his  part  was  short,  black,  and  ill-favoured,  as 
I  have  heard  my  mother  say.  But  Mrs.  Duval  did  not  love  him, 
fancying  that  he  ill-treated  her  Biche.  Where  she  disliked  people, 
my  worthy  parent  would  never  allow  them  a  single  good  quality  ;  but 
she  always  averred  that  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  was  a  perfect  fine 
gentleman. 

The  intimacy  between  these  two  gentlemen  increased  apace. 
!M.  de  la  Motte  was  ever  welcome  at  Saverne  :  a  room  in  the  house 
was  called  his  room  :  their  visitor  was  an  acquaintance  of  their  enemy 
the  Cardinal  also,  and  would  often  come  from  the  one  chateau  to  the 
other.  Laughingly  he  would  tell  how  angry  Monseigneur  was  with 
his  neighbour.  He  wished  he  could  make  peace  between  the  two 
houses.  He  gave  quite  good  advice  to  Monsieur  de  Saverne,  and 
pointed  out  the  danger  he  ran  in  provoking  so  powerful  an  adversary. 
!Men  had  been  imprisoned  for  life  for  less  reason.  The  Cardinal, 
might  get  a  lettre  de  cachet  against  his  obstinate  opponent.  He  could, 
besides,  rjin  Saverne  with  fines  and  law  costs.  The  contest  between 
the  two  was  quite  unequal,  and  the  weaker  party  must  inevitably  be 
crushed,  unless  these  unhappy  disputes  should  cease.  As  far  as  the 
ladies  of  the  house  dared  speak,  they  coincided  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  de  la  Motte,  and  were  for  submission,  and  reconciliation  with  their 
neighbours.  Madame  de  Saverne's  own  relations  heard  of  the  feud 
and  implored  the  Count  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  was  one  of  these,  the 
Baron  de  Viomesnil,  going  to  command  in  Corsica,  who  entreated 
M.  de  Saverne  to  accompany  him  on  the  campaign.  Anywhere  the 
Count  was  safer  than  in  his  own  house  with  an  implacable  and 
irresistible  enemy  at  his  gate.  M.  de  Saverne  yielded  to  his  kinsman's 
importunities.  He  took  down  his  sword  and  pistols  of  Laufeldt  from 
the  wall,  where  they  had  hung  for  twenty  years.  He  set  the  affairs  of 
his  house  in  order,  and  after  solemnly  assembling  his  family,  and  on 
his  knees  confiding  it  to  the  gracious  protection  of  heaven,  he  left  home 
to  join  the  suite  of  the  French  General. 

A  few  weeks  after  he  left  home — several  years  after  his  marriage — 
his  wife  wrote  to  inform  him  that  she  was  likely  to  be  a  mother.  Th^ 
stern  man,  who  had  been  very  unhappy  previously,  and  chose  to  think 
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that  his  wife's  barrenness  was  a  punishment  of  Heaven  for  some  crime 
of  his  or  hers,  was  very  much  moved  by  this  announcement.  I  have 
still  at  home  a  German  Bible  which  he  used,  and  in  which  is  written  in 
the  German  a  very  affecting  prayer  composed  by  him,  imploring  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  the  child  about  to  be  born,  and  hoping  that  this 
infant  might  grow  in  grace,  and  bring  peace  and  love  and  unity  into 
the  household.  It  would  appear  that  he  made  no  doubt  he  should 
have  a  son.  His  hope  and  aim  were  to  save  in  every  possible  way  for 
this  child.  I  have  read  many  letters  of  his  which  he  sent  from  Corsica 
to  his  wife,  and  which  she  kept.  They  were  full  of  strange  minute 
orders,  as  to  the  rearing  and  education  of  this  son  that  was  to  be  bom 
He  enjoined  saving  amounting  to  niggardliness  in  his  household,  and 
calculated  how  much  might  be  put  away  in  ten,  in  twenty  years,  so 
that  the  coming  heir  might  have  a  property  worthy  of  his  ancient 
name.  In  case  he  should  fall  in  action,  he  laid  commands  upon  his 
w-ife  to  pursue  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  so  that  the  child  at 
coming  of  age  might  be  able  to  appear  creditably  in  the  world.  In 
these  letters,  I  rem.ember,  the  events  of  the  campaign  were  dismissed 
in  a  very  few  words  ;  the  niain  part  of  the  letters  consisted  of  prayers, 
speculations,  and  prophecies  regarding  the  child,  and  sermons  couched 
in  the  language  of  the  writer's  stern  creed.  When  the  child  was  born, 
and  a  girl  appeared  in  place  of  the  boy,  upon  whom  the  poor  father 
had  set  his  heart,  I  hear  the  family  were  so  dismayed,  that  they  hardly 
dared  to  break  the  news  to  the  chief  of  the  house. 

Who  told  me  ?  The  same  man  who  said  he  wished  he  had  never 
seen  M.  de  Saverne  :  the  man  for  whom  the  unhappy  gentleman  had 
conceived  a  warm  friendship ; — the  man  who  was  to  bring  a  mysterious 
calamity  upon  those  whom,  as  I  do  think,  and  in  his  selfish  way,  he 
loved  sincerely,  and  he  spoke  at  a  time  v/hen  he  could  have  little  desire 
to  deceive  me. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  is  gone  on  the  campaign.  The  chatelaine  is 
left  alone  in  her  melancholy  tower  with  her  two  dismal  duennas.  My 
good  mother,  speaking  in  later  days  about  these  matters,  took  up  the 
part  of  her  Biche  against  the  Ladies  of  Barr  and  their  brother,  and 
always  asserted  that  the  tyranny  of  the  duennas,  and  the  meddling, 
and  the  verbosity,  and  the  ill  temper  of  AI.  de  Saverne  himself,  brought 
about  the  melancholy  events  which  now  presently  ensued.  The  Count 
de  Saverne  was  a  little  man  (my  mother  said)  who  loved  to  hear 
himself  talk,  and  who  held  forth  from  m.orning  till  night.  His  life  was 
a  fuss.  He  would  weigh  the  coffee,  and  count  the  lumps  of  sugar,  and 
have  a  finger  in  every  pie  in  his  frugal  house.  Night  and  mornin"-  he 
preached  sermons  to  his  family,  and  he  continued  to  preach  when  not 
fti  chaire,  laying  down  the  law  upon  all  subjects,  untiringly  voluble. 
Cheerfulness  in  the  company  of  such  ?.  man  was  hypocrisy.    Mcsdam.es 
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de  Barr  had  to  disguise  weariness,  to  assume  an  air  of  contentment, 
and  to  appear  to  be  interested  when  the  Count  preached.  As  for  the 
Count's  sisters,  they  were  accustomed  to  listen  to  their  brother  and 
lord  with  respectful  submission.  They  had  a  hundred  domestic 
occupations  :  they  had  baking  and  boiling,  and  pickling  and  washing, 
and  endless  embroidery :  the  life  of  the  little  chateau  was  quite 
supportable  to  them.  They  knew  no  better.  Even  in  their  father's 
days  at  Nanci,  the  ungainly  women  kept  pretty  much  aloof  from 
the  world,  and  were  little  better  than  domestic  servants  in  waiting 
on  Monseigneur. 

And  Madame  de  Saverne,  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  family, 
accepted  the  subordinate  position  meekly  enough.  She  spun  and  she 
bleached,  and  she  worked  great  embroideries,  and  busied  herself  about 
her  house,  and  listened  demurely  whilst  Monsieur  le  Comte  was 
preaching.  But  then  there  came  a  time  when  her  duties  interested 
her  no  more,  when  his  sermons  became  especially  wearisome,  when 
sharp  words  passed  between  her  and  her  lord,  and  the  poor  thing 
exhibited  symptoms  of  impatience  and  revolt.  And  with  the  revolt 
arose  awful  storms  and  domestic  battles  ;  and  after  battles,  submis- 
sion, reconciliation,  forgiveness,  hypocrisy. 

It  has  been  said  that  Monsieur  de  Saverne  loved  the  sound  of  his 
own  croaking  voice,  and  to  hold  forth  to  his  own  congregation.  Night 
after  night  he  and  his  friend  M.  de  la  Motte  would  have  religious 
disputes  together,  in  which  the  Huguenot  gentleman  flattered  himself 
that  he  constantly  had  the  better  of  the  ex-pupil  of  the  seminary.  I 
was  not  present  naturally,  not  setting  my  foot  on  French  ground  until 
five-and-twenty  years  after,  but  I  can  fancy  Madame  the  Countess 
sitting  at  her  tambour  frame,  and  the  old  duenna  ladies  at  their  cards, 
and  the  combat  of  the  churches  going  on  between  these  two  cham- 
pions in  the  little  old  saloon  of  the  Hotel  de  Saverne.  "As  I  hope 
for  pardon,"  M.  de  la  Motte  said  to  me  at  a  supreme  moment  of  his 
life,  "  and  to  meet  those  whom  on  earth  I  loved,  and  made  unhappy, 
no  wrong  passed  between  Clarisse  and  me,  save  that  wrong  which 
consisted  in  disguising  from  her  husband  the  regard  we  had  for  one 
another.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  I  went  away  from  their  house,  but  that 
unhappy  Saverne  would  bring  me  back,  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
return.  I  would  let  him  talk  for  hours — I  own  it— so  that  I  might  be 
near  Clarisse.  I  had  to  answer  from  time  to  time,  and  rubbed  up  my 
•old  seminary  learning  to  reply  to  his  sermons.  I  must  often  have 
spoken  at  random,  for  my  thoughts  were  far  away  from  the  poor  man's 
radotages,  and  he  could  no  m^^re  change  my  convictions  than  he  could 
change  the  colour  of  my  skin.  Hours  and  hours  thus  passed  away. 
They  would  have  been  intolerably  tedious  to  others  :  they  were  not  so 
to  me.     I  preferred  that  gloomy  little  chateau  to  the  finest  place  ia 
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Europe.  To  see  Clarisse,  was  all  I  asked,  Denis  !  There  is  a 
power  irresistible  impelling  all  of  us.  From  the  moment  I  first  set  eyes 
on  her,  I  knew  she  was  my  fate.  I  shot  an  English  grenadier  at 
Hastenbeck,  who  would  have  bayoneted  poor  Saverne  but  for  me. 
As  I  lifted  him  up  from  the  ground,  I  thought,  '  I  shall  have  to  repent 
of  ever  having  seen  that  man.'  I  felt  the  same  thing,  Duval,  when  I 
saw  you."  And  as  the  unhappy  gentleman  spoke,  I  remembered 
how  I  for  my  part  felt  a  singular  and  unpleasant  sensation  as  of 
terror  and  approaching  evil  when  first  I  looked  at  that  handsome,  ill- 
omened  face. 

I  thankfully  believe  the  words  which  M.  de  la  Motte  spoke  to  me 
at  a  time  when  he  could  have  no  cause  to  disguise  the  truth  ;  and  am 
assured  of  the  innocence  of  the  Countess  de  Saverne.  Poor  lady  !  if 
she  erred  in  thought,  she  had  to  pay  so  awful  a  penalty  for  her  crime, 
that  we  humbly  hope  it  has  been  forgiven  her.  She  was  not  true  to 
her  husband,  though  she  did  him  no  wrong.  If,  while  trembling 
before  him,  she  yet  had  dissimulation  enough  to  smile  and  be  merry, 
I  suppose  no  preacher  or  husband  would  be  very  angry  with  her  for 
iAai  hypocrisy.  I  have  seen  a  slave  in  the  West  Indies  soundly 
cuffed  for  looking  sulky ;  we  expect  our  negroes  to  be  obedient  and 
to  be  happy  too. 

Now  when  M.  de  Saverne  went  away  to  Corsica,  I  suspect  he  was 
strongly  advised  to  take  that  step  by  his  friend  M.  de  la  Motte.  When 
he  was  gone,  M.  de  la  Motte  did  not  present  himself  at  the  Hotel  de 
Saverne,  where  an  old  schoolfellow  of  his,  a  pastor  and  preacher  from 
Kehl,  on  the  German  Rhine  bank,  was  installed  in  command  of  the 
little  garrison,  from  which  its  natural  captain  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  poor  Clarisse  deceived  this 
gentleman  and  her  two  sisters-in-law,  and  acted  towards  them  with 
a  very  culpable  hypocrisy. 

Although  there  was  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two  chateaux  of 
Saverne — namely,  the  Cardinal's  new-built  castle  in  the  Park,  and  the 
Count's  hotel  in  the  little  town— yet  each  house  knew  more  or  less  of 
the  other's  doings.  When  the  Prince  Cardinal  and  his  court  were  at 
Saverne,  Mesdemoiselles  de  Bar-r  were  kept  perfectly  well  informed  of 
all  the  festivities  which  they  did  not  share.  In  our  little  Fareport 
here,  do  not  the  Miss  Prys,  my  neighbours,  know  what  I  have  for 
dinner,  the  amount  of  my  income,  the  price  of  my  wife's  last  gown, 
and  the  items  of  my  son's,  Captain  Scapegrace's,  tailor's  bill.  No 
doubt  the  ladies  of  Barr  were  equally  well  informed  of  the  doings  ot 
the  Prince  Coadjutor  and  his  court.  Such  gambling,  such  splendour, 
such  painted  hussies  from  Strasbourg,  such  plays,  masquerades,  and 
orgies  as  took  place  in  that  castle  !  Mesdemoiselles  had  the  very 
latest  particulars  of  all  these  horrors,  and  the  Cardinal's  castle  was  to 
II.  18 
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tliem  as  the  castle  of  a  wicked  ogre.  From  her  little  dingy  tower  at 
night  Madame  de  Saverne  could  look  out,  and  see  the  Cardinal's  sixty 
palace  windows  all  a-flame.  Of  summer  nights,  gusts  of  unhallowed 
music  would  be  heard  from  the  great  house,  where  dancing  festi- 
vals, theatrical  pieces  even,  were  performed.  Though  Madame  de 
Saverne  was  forbidden  by  her  husband  to  frequent  those  assemblies, 
"he  townspeople  were  up  to  the  palace  from  time  to  tim.e,  and  Madame 
could  not  help  hearing  of  the  doings  there.  In  spite  of  the  Count's  pro- 
hibition, his  gardener  poached  in  the  Cardinal's  woods  ;  one  or  two  of  the 
servants  were  smuggled  in  to  see  a  fete  or  a  ball ;  then  Madame's  own 
woman  went  ;  then  Madame  herself  began  to  have  a  wicked  longing 
to  go,  as  Madame's  first  ancestress  had  for  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden 
tree.  Is  not  the  apple  always  ripe  on  that  tree,  and  does  not  the 
tempter  for  ever  invite  you  to  pluck  and  eat  ?  Madame  de  Saverne 
had  a  lively  little  waiting-maid,  whose  bright  eyes  loved  to  look  into 
neighbours'  parks  and  gardens,  and  who  had  found  favour  with  one  of 
the  domestics  of  the  Prince  Archbishop.  This  woman  brought  news 
to  her  mistress  of  the  feasts,  balls,  banquets,  nay,  comedies,  which 
were  performed  at  the  Prince  Cardinal's.  The  Prince's  gentlemen 
went  hunting  in  his  uniform.  He  was  served  on  plate,  and  a  lacquey 
in  his  livery  stood  behind  each  guest.  He  had  the  French  comedians 
over  from  Strasbourg.  Oh !  that  M.  de  Moliere  was  a  droll  gentleman, 
and  how  grand  the  "  Cid  "  was  ! 

Now,  to  see  these  plays  and  balls,  Martha,  the  maid,  must  have 
had  intelligence  in  and  out  of  both  the  houses  of  Saverne.  She  must 
have  deceived  those  old  dragons,  Mesdemoiselles.  She  must  have  had 
means  of  creeping  out  at  the  gate,  and  silently  creeping  back  again. 
She  told  her  mistress  everj-thing  she  saw,  acted  the  plays  for  her,  and 
described  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Madame  de 
Saverne  was  never  tired  of  hearing  her  maid's  stories.  When  Martha 
was  going  to  a  fete,  Madame  lent  her  some  little  ornament  to  wear, 
and  yet  when  Pasteur  Schnorr  and  Mesdemoiselles  talked  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Great  Saverne,  and  as  if  the  fires  of  Gomorrah  were  ready 
to  swallow  up  that  palace,  and  all  within  it,  the  Lady  of  Saverne  sat 
demurely  in  silence,  and  listened  to  their  croaking  and  sermons. 
Listened  ?  The  pastor  exhorted  the  household,  the  old  ladies  talked 
night  after  night,  and  poor  Madame  de  Saverne  never  heeded.  Her 
thoughts  were  away  in  Great  Saverne ;  her  spirit  was  for  ever  hankering 
about  those  woods.  Letters  came  now  and  again  from  M.  de  Saverne, 
Avith  the  army.  They  had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Very  good. 
He  was  unhurt.  Heaven  be  praised  !  And  then  the  grim  husband 
read  his  poor  little  wife  a  grim  sermon  ;  and  the  grim  sisters  and  the 
chaplain  commented  on  it.  Once,  after  an  action  at  Calvi,  Monsieur 
de  Saverne,  who  was  always  specially  lively  in  mom.ents  of  danger, 
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described  how  narrowly  he  had  escaped  with  his  hfe,  and  the  chaplain 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  delivered  to  the  household  a 
prodigious  discourse  on  death,  on  danger,  on  preservation  here  and 
hereafter,  and  alas,  and  alas  !  poor  Madame  de  Saverne  found  that  she 
had  not  listened  to  a  word  of  the  homily.  Her  thoughts  were  not  with 
the  preacher,  nor  with  the  captain  of  Viomesnil's  regiment  before 
Calvi  ;  they  were  in  the  palace  at  Great  Saverne,  with  the  balls,  and 
the  comedies,  and  the  music,  and  the  fine  gentlemen  from  Paris  and 
Strasbourg,  and  out  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  Rhine,  who  frequented 
the  Prince's  entertainments. 

What  happened  where  the  wicked  spirit  was  whispering,  "  Eat," 
and  the  tempting  apple  hung  within  reach .''  One  night  when  the 
household  was  at  rest,  Madame  de  Saverne,  muffled  in  cloak  and 
calash,  with  a  female  companion  similarly  disguised,  tripped  silently 
out  of  the  back  gate  of  the  Hotel  de  Saverne,  found  a  carriole  in 
waiting,  with  a  driver  who  apparently  knew  the  road  and  the  passengers 
lie  was  to  carry,  and  after  half-an-hour's  drive  through  the  straight 
av'enues  of  the  park  of  Great  Saverne,  alighted  at  the  gates  of  the 
chateau,  where  the  driver  gave  up  the  reins  of  the  carriole  to  a  domestic 
in  waiting,  and,  by  doors  and  passages  which  seemed  perfectly  well 
known  to  him,  the  coachman  and  the  two  women  entered  the  castle 
together  and  found  their  way  to  a  gallery  in  a  great  hall,  in  which  many 
lords  and  ladies  were  seated,  and  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  stage, 
with  a  curtain  before  it.  Men  and  women  came  backwards  and 
forwards  on  this  stage,  and  recited  dialogue  in  verses.  O  mercy  !  it 
was  a  comedy  they  were  acting,  one  of  those  wicked  delightful  plays 
which  she  was  forbidden  to  see,  and  which  she  was  longing  to  behold ! 
After  the  comedy  was  to  be  a  ball,  in  which  the  actors  would  dance  in 
their  stage  habits.  Some  of  the  people  were  in  masks  already,  and  in 
that  box  near  to  the  stage,  surrounded  by  a  little  crowd  of  dominoes, 
sate  Monseigneur  the  Prince  Cardinal  himself;  Madame  de  Saverne 
had  seen  him  and  his  cavalcade  sometimes  returning  from  hunting. 
She  would  have  been  as  much  puzzled  to  say  what  the  play  was  about 
as  to  give  an  account  of  Pasteur  Schnorr's  sermon  a  few  hours  before. 
But  Frontin  made  jokes  with  his  master  Damis  ;  and  Gdroute  locked 
up  the  doors  of  his  house,  and  went  to  bed  grumbling;  and  it  grew 
quite  dark,  and  Mathurine  flung  a  rope-ladder  out  of  window,  and  she 
and  her  mistress  Elmire  came  down  the  ladder  ;  and  Frontin  held  it, 
and  Elmire,  with  a  little  cry,  fell  into  the  arms  of  Mons.  Damis  ;  and 
master  and  man,  and  maid  and  mistress,  sang  a  merry  chorus  together, 
in  which  human  frailty  was  very  cheerfully  depicted  ;  and  when  they 
had  done,  away  they  went  to  the  gondola  which  was  in  waiting  at  the 
canal  stairs,  and  so  good  night.  And  when  old  Geronte,  wakened  up 
by  the  disturbance,  at  last  came  forth  in  his  nightcap,  and  saw  the  boat 
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paddling  away  out  of  reach,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  audience  laughed 
at  the  poor  impotent  raging  old  wretch.  It  was  a  very  merry  play 
indeed,  and  is  still  popular  and  performed  in  France  and  elsewhere. 

After  the  play  came  a  ball.  Would  Madame  dance  ?  Would  the 
noble  Countess  of  Saverne  dance  with  a  coachman .-'  There  were  others 
below  on  the  dancing-floor  dressed  in  mask  and  domino  as  she  was. 
Who  ever  said  she  had  a  mask  and  dominc  ?  You  see  it  has  been 
stated  that  she  was  muffled  in  cloak  and  calash.  Well,  is  not  a  domino 
a  cloak?  and  has  it  not  a  hood  or  calash  appended  to  it  ?  and,  pray,  do 
not  women  wear  masks  at  home  as  well  as  at  the  Ridotto  ? 

Another  question  arises  here.  A  high-born  lady  entrusts  herself  to  a 
charioteer,  who  drives  her  to  the  castle  of  a  prince  her  husband's  enemy. 
Who  was  her  companion  }  Of  course  he  could  be  no  other  than  that 
luckless  Monsieur  de  la  Molte.  He  had  never  been  very  far  away 
from  Madame  de  Saverne  since  her  husband's  departure.  In  spite  of 
chaplains,  and  duennas,  and  guards,  and  locks  and  keys,  he  had  found 
means  of  communicating  with  her.  How.-*  By  what  lies  and  strata- 
gems."* By  what  arts  and  bribery.''  These  poor  people  are  both  gone 
to  their  account.  Both  suffered  a  fearful  punishment.  I  will  not 
describe  their  follies,  and  don't  care  to  be  Mons.  Figaro,  and  hold  the 
ladder  and  lantern,  while  the  count  scales  Rosina's  window.  Poor, 
frightened,  erring  soul  !  She  suffered  an  awful  penalty  for  what,  no 
doubt,  was  a  great  wrong. 

A  child  almost,  she  was  married  to  M.  de  Saverne,  without  knowing 
him,  without  liking  him,  because  her  parents  ordered  her,  and  because 
she  w'as  bound  to  comply  with  their  will.  She  was  sold,  and  went  to 
her  slaver)'.  She  lived  at  first  obediently  enough.  If  she  shed  tears, 
they  were  dried  ;  if  she  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  the  two  were 
presently  reconciled.  She  bore  no  especial  malice,  and  was  as  gentle, 
subordinate  a  slave  as  ever  you  shall  see  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes. 
Nobody's  tears  were  sooner  dried,  as  I  should  judge  :  none  would  be 
more  ready  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  overseer  who  drove  her.  But 
you  don't  expect  sincerity  and  subservience  too.  I  know,  for  my 
part,  a  lady  who  only  obeys  when  she  likes  :  and  faith  !  it  may  be  it  is 
/  who  am  the  hypocrite,  and  have  to  tremble,  and  smile,  and  swindle 
before  her. 

When  Madame  de  Saverne's  time  was  nearly  come,  it  was  ordered 
fhat  she  should  go  to  Strasbourg,  where  the  best  medical  assistance  is 
to  be  had  :  and  here,  six  months  after  her  husband's  departure  for 
Corsica,  their  child,  Agnes  de  Saverne,  was  born. 

Did  secret  terror  and  mental  disquietude  and  remorse  now  fall  on 
the  unhappy  lady  ?  She  wrote  to  my  mother,  at  this  time  her  only  con- 
fidante (and  yet  not  a  confidante  of  all  !) — "  O  Ursule  !  I  dread  this 
event.     Prehaps  I  shall  die.     I  think  I  hope  I  shall.     In  tliese  long 
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days,  since  he  has  been  away,  I  have  got  so  to  dread  his  return,  that 
I  believe  I  sliall  go  mad  when  I  see  him.  Do  you  know,  after  the 
battle  before  Calvi,  when  I  read  that  many  officers  had  been  killed,  I 
thought,  is  RI.  de  Savcrne  killed?  And  I  read  the  list  down,  and  his 
name  was  not  there  :  and,  my  sister,  my  sister,  I  was  not  glad  !    Have 

I  come  to  be  such  a  mor^ter  as  to  wish  my  own  husband No. 

I  wish  I  was.  I  can't  speak  to  M.  Schnorr  about  this.  He  is  so 
stupid.  He  doesn't  understand  me.  He  is  like  my  husband  ;  for  ever 
preaching  me  his  sermons. 

"  Listen,  Ursule  !  Speak  it  to  nobody  !  I  have  been  to  hear  a 
sermon.  Oh,  it  was  indeed  divine  !  It  was  not  from  one  of  our 
pastors.  Oh,  how  they  weary  me  !  It  was  from  a  good  bishop  of 
the  Frcndi  Church — not  our  German  Church — the  Bishop  of  Amiens 
— who  happens  to  be  here  on  a  visit  to  the  Cardinal  Prince.  The 
bishop's  name  is  M.  de  la  Motte.  He  is  a  relative  of  a  gentleman  of 
whom  we  have  seen  a  great  deal  lately — of  a  great  friend  of  M,  de 
Saverne,  u<]io  saved  7ny  hnsbatid's  life  in  the  battle  M.  de  S.  is  always 
talking  about. 

"  How  beautiful  the  cathedral  is  !  It  was  night  when  I  went.  The 
church  was  lighted  like  the  stars,  and  the  music  was  like  Heaven. 
Ah,  how  difterent  from  M.  Schnorr  at  home,  from — from  somebody 
else  at  my  new  home  who  is  always  preaching — that  is,  when  he  is  at 
home  !  Poor  man  !  I  wonder  whether  he  preaches  to  them  in 
Corsica  !  I  pity  them  if  he  does.  Don't  mention  the  cathedral  if  you 
write  to  me.  The  dragons  don't  know  anything  about  it.  How  they 
would  scold  if  they  did  !  Oh,  how  they  ennuyent  me,  the  dragons  ! 
Behold  them  !  They  think  I  am  writing  to  my  husband.  Ah,  Ursule  ! 
When  I  write  to  him,  I  sit  for  hours  before  the  paper.  I  say  nothing  ; 
and  what  I  say  seems  to  be  lies.  Whereas  when  I  write  to  you,  my 
pen  runs — runs  !  The  paper  is  covered  before  I  think  I  have  begun. 
So  it  is  when  I  write  to  ....  I  do  believe  that  vilain  dragon  is 
peering  at  my  note  with  her  spectacles  !  Yes,  my  good  sister,  I  am 
writing  to  M.  le  Comte  ! " 

To  this  letter  a  postscript  is  added,  as  by  the  countess's  command, 
in  the  German  language,  in  which  Madame  de  Saverne's  medical 
attendant  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  and  that  the  child  and 
mother  are  doing  well. 

That  daughter  is  sitting  before  me  now — with  spectacles  on  nose 
too — very  placidly  spelling  the  Portsmouth  paper,  where  I  hope  she 
will  soon  read  the  promotion  of  Monsieur  Scapegrace,  her  son.  She 
has  exchanged  her  noble  name  for  mine,  which  is  only  humble  and 
honest.  My  dear,  your  eyes  are  not  so  bright  as  once  I  remember 
them,  and  the  raven  locks  are  streaked  with  silver.  To  shield  thy 
head  from  dangers  has  been  the  blessed  chance  and  duty  of  my  life. 
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"When  I  tJm  towards  her,  and  see  her  moored  in  our  harbour  of  rest, 
after  our  life's  chequered  voyage,  calm  and  happy,  a  sense  of  immense 
gratitude  fills  my  being,  and  my  heart  says  a  hymn  of  praise. 

The  first  days  of  the  life  of  Agnes  de  Saverne  were  marked  by 
incidents  which  were  strangely  to  influence  her  career.  Around  her 
little  cradle  a  double,  a  triple  tragedy  was  about  to  be  enacted. 
Strange  that  death,  crime,  revenge,  remorse,  mystery,  should  attend 
round  the  cradle  of  one  so  innocent  and  pure — as  pure  and  innocent, 
I  pray  Heaven,  now  as  upon  that  day  when,  at  scarce  a  month  old, 
the  adventures  of  her  life  began. 

That  letter  to  my  mother,  written  by  Madame  de  Saverne  on  the 
eve  of  her  child's  birth,  and  finished  by  her  attendant,  bears  date 
November  25,  1768.  A  month  later  IMartha  Seebach,  her  attendant, 
wrote  'in  German)  that  her  mistress  had  suffered  frightfully  from 
fever  ;  so  much  so  that  her  reason  left  her  for  some  time,  and  her  life 
was  despaired  of.  Mesdemoiselles  de  Barr  were  for  bringing  up  the 
child  by  hand ;  but  not  being  versed  in  nursery  practices,  the  infant 
had  ailed  sadly  until  restored  to  its  mother.  Madame  de  Saverne  was 
now  tranquil.  Madame  was  greatly  better.  She  had  suffered  most 
fearfully.  In  her  illness  she  was  constantly  calling  for  her  foster-sister 
to  protect  her  from  some  danger,  which,  as  she  appeared  to  fancy, 
menaced  Madame. 

Child  as  I  was  at  the  time  when  these  letters  were  passing,  I 
remember  the  arrival  of  the  next.  It  lies  in  yonder  drawer,  and  was 
written  by  a  poor  fevered  hand  which  is  now  cold,  in  ink  which  is 
faded  after  fifty  years.*  I  remember  my  mother  screaming  out  in 
German,  which  she  always  spoke  when  strongly  moved,  "  Dear 
Heaven,  my  child  is  mad— is  mad  ! "  And  indeed  that  poor  faded 
letter  contains  a  strange  rhapsody. 

"  Ursula  ! "'  she  wrote  (I  do  not  care  to  give  at  length  the  words 
of  the  poor  wandering  creature),  "  after  my  child  was  born  the  demons 
wanted  to  take  her  from  me.  But  I  struggled  and  kept  her  quite 
close,  and  now  they  can  no  longer  hurt  her.  I  took  her  to  church. 
Martha  went  with  me,  and  He  was  there — he  always  is — to  defend 
me  from  the  demons,  and  I  had  her  christened  Agnes,  and  I  was 
christened  Agnes  too.  Think  of  my  being  christened  at  twenty-two  ! 
Agnes  the  First,  and  Agnes  the  Second.  But  though  my  name  is 
changed,  I  am  always  the  same  to  my  Ursule,  and  my  name  now  is 
Agnes  Clarisse  de  Saverne,  born  de  Viomesnil." 

She  had  actually,  when  not  quite  mistress  of  her  own  reason, 

•  The  memoirs  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  years  '20,  "21.  Mr.  Duvnl 
was  gazetted  Rear- Admiral  and  K.C.B.  in  tl;e  promotions  on  the  accession  of 
King  George  IV. 
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been  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  her  child.  Was 
she  sane  when  she  so  acted  ?  Had  she  thought  of  the  step  before 
taking  it  ?  Had  she  known  Catholic  clergymen  at  Saverne,  or  had 
she  other  reasons  for  her  conversion  than  those  which  were  furnished 
in  the  conversations  which  took  place  between  her  husband  and 
M.  de  la  Motte  ?  In  this  letter  the  poor  lady  says,  "Yesterday  two 
persons  came  to  my  bed  with  gold  crowns  round  their  heads.  One 
was  dressed  like  a  priest ;  one  was  beautiful  and  covered  with  arrows, 
and  they  said,  '  We  are  Saint  Fabian  and  Saint  Sebastian  ;  and  to- 
morrow is  the  day  of  St.  Agnes  :  and  she  will  be  at  church  to  receive 
you  there.'" 

What  the  real  case  was  I  never  knew.  The  Protestant  clergy- 
man whom  I  saw  in  after  days  could  only  bring  his  book  to  show  that 
he  had  christened  the  infant,  not  Agnes,  but  Augustine.  Martha 
Seebach  is  dead.  La  Motte,  when  I  conversed  with  him,  did  not 
touch  upon  this  part  of  the  poor  lady's  history.  I  conjecture  that  the 
images  and  pictures  which  she  had  seen  in  the  churches  operated 
upon  her  fevered  brain ;  that,  having  procured  a  Roman  Calendar 
and  Missal,  she  knew  saints'  days  and  feasts  ;  and,  not  yet  recovered 
from  her  delirium  or  quite  responsible  for  the  actions  which  she  per- 
formed, she  took  her  child  to  the  cathedral,  and  was  baptized  there. 

And  now,  no  doubt,  the  poor  lady  had  to  practise  more  deceit  and 
concealment.  The  "  demons  "  were  the  old  maiden  sisters  left  to  watch 
over  her.  She  had  to  hoodwink  these.  Had  she  not  done  so  before — 
when  she  went  to  the  Cardinal's  palace  at  .Saverne  1  Wherever  the 
poor  thing  moved  I  fancy  those  ill-omened  eyes  of  La  Motte  glimmer- 
ing upon  her  out  of  the  darkness.  Poor  Eve — not  lost  quite,  I  pray 
and  thmk, — but  that  serpent  was  ever  trailing  after  her,  and  she  v/as  to 
die  poisoned  in  its  coil.  Who  shall  understand  the  awful  ways  of  Fate .'' 
A  year  after  that  period  regarding  which  I  write,  a  lovely  Imperial 
Princess  rode  through  the  Strasbourg  streets  radiant  and  blushing, 
amidst  pealing  bells,  roaring  cannon,  garlands  and  banners,  and  shout- 
ing multitudes.  Did  any  one  ever  think  that  the  last  stage  of  that  life's 
journey  was  to  be  taken  in  a  hideous  tumbrel,  and  to  terminate  on  a 
scaffold  ?  The  life  of  Madame  de  Saverne  was  to  last  but  a  year  more, 
and  her  end  to  be  scarcely  less  tragical. 

Many  physicians  have  told  me  how  often  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
the  brain  of  a  mother  will  be  affected.  Madame  de  Saverne  remained 
for  some  time  in  this  febrile  condition,  if  not  unconscious  of  her  actions, 
at  least  not  accountable  for  all  of  them.  •  At  the  end  of  three  months 
she  woke  up  as  out  of  a  dream,  having  a  dreadful  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  passed.  Under  what  hallucinations  we  never 
shall  know,  or  yielding  to  what  persuasions,  the  wife  of  a  stern  Protes- 
tant nobleman  had  been  to  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  had  been 
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christened  there  with  her  child.  She  never  could  recall  that  step.  A 
great  terror  came  over  her  as  she  thought  of  it — a  great  terror  and  a 
hatred  of  her  husband,  the  cause  of  all  her  grief  and  her  fear.  She 
began  to  look  out  lest  he  should  return  ;  she  clutched  her  child  to  her 
breast,  and  barred  and  bolted  all  doors  for  fear  people  should  rob 
her  of  the  infant.  The  Protestant  chaplain,  the  Protestant  sisters-in- 
law,  looked  on  with  dismay  and  anxiety  ;  they  thought  justly  that 
Madame  de  Saverne  was  not  yet  quite  restored  to  her  reason  ;  they 
consulted  the  physicians,  who  agreed  with  them  ;  who  arrived,  who 
prescribed  ;  who  were  treated  by  the  patient  with  scorn,  laughter,  insult 
sometimes  ;  sometimes  with  tears  and  terror,  according  to  her  wayward 
mood.  Her  condition  was  most  puzzling.  The  sisters  wrote  from  time 
to  time  guarded  reports  respecting  her  to  her  husband  in  Corsica.  He, 
for  his  part,  replied  instantly  with  volumes  of  his  wonted  verbose  com- 
monplace. He  acquiesced  in  the  decrees  of  Fate,  when  informed  that 
a  daughter  was  born  to  him  ;  and  presently  wrote  whole  reams  of  in- 
structions regarding  her  nurture,  dress,  and  physical  and  religious 
training.  The  child  was  called  Agnes?  He  would  have  preferred 
Barbara,  as  being  his  mother's  name.  I  remember  in  some  of  the  poor 
gentleman's  letters  there  were  orders  about  the  child's  pap,  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  nurse's  diet.  He  was  coming  home  soon.  The  Corsi- 
cans  had  been  defeated  in  every  action.  Had  he  been  a  Catholic  he 
would  have  been  a  knight  of  the  King's  orders  long  ere  this.  M.  de 
Viomesnil  hoped  still  to  get  for  him  the  order  of  Military  Merit  (the 
Protestant  order  which  his  Majesty  had  founded  ten  years  previously). 
These  letters  (which  were  subsequently  lost  by  an  accident  at  sea*) 
spoke  modestly  enough  of  the  Count's  personal  adventures.  I  hold  him 
to  have  been  a  very  brave  man,  and  only  not  tedious  and  prolix  when 
he  spoke  of  his  own  merits  and  services. 

The  Count's  letters  succeeded  each  other  post  after  post.  The  end 
of  the  war  was  approaching,  and  with  it  his  return  was  assured.  He 
exulted  in  the  thought  of  seeing  his  child,  and  leading  her  in  the  way 
she  should  go — the  right  way,  the  true  way.  As  the  mother's  brain 
cleared  her  terror  grew  greater — her  terror  and  loathing  of  her  husband. 
She  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his  return,  or  to  face  him  with  the 
confession  which  she  knew  she  must  make.  His  wife  turn  Catholic 
and  baptize  his  child?  She  felt  he  would  kill  her,  did  he  know  what 
had  happened.  She  went  to  the  priest  who  had  baptized  her.  M. 
Georgel  (his  Eminence's  secretary)  knew  her  husband.  The  Prince 
Cardinal  was  so  great  and  powerful  a  prelate,  Georgel  said,  that  he 

*  The  letters  from  Madame  de  Saverne  to  my  mother  at  Winchelsea  were 
not  subject  to  this  mishap,  but  were  always  kept  by  Madame  Duval  in  her  ova 
escritoire. 
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would  protect  her  against  all  the  wrath  of  all  the  Protestants  in  France. 
I  think  she  must  have  had  interviews  with  the  Prince  Cardinal,  though 
there  is  no  account  of  them  in  any  letter  to  my  mother. 

The  campaign  was  at  an  end.  M.  dc  Vaux,  M.  dc  Viomesnil,  both 
wrote  in  highly  eulogistic  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  Count  de  Saverne. 
Their  good  wishes  would  attend  him  home;  Protestant  as  he  was,  their 
best  interest  should  be  exerted  in  his  behalf. 

The  day  of  the  Count's  return  approached.  The  day  arrived  :  I 
can  fancy  the  brave  gentleman  with  beating  heart  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  homely  lodging  where  his  family  have  been  living  at  Strasbourg 
ever  since  the  infant's  birth.  How  he  has  dreamt  about  that  child  : 
prayed  for  her  and  his  wife  at  night-watch  and  bivouac — prayed  for 
them  as  he  stood,  calm  and  devout,  in  the  midst  of  battle.     .     .     . 

When  he  enters  the  room,  he  sees  only  two  frightened  domestics 
and  the  two  ghastly  faces  of  his  scared  old  sisters. 

"  Where  are  Clarisse  and  the  child  ?"  he  asks. 

The  child  and  the  mother  were  gone.     The  aunts  knew  not  where. 

A  stroke  of  palsy  could  scarcely  have  smitten  the  unhappy  gentle- 
man more  severely  than  did  the  news  which  his  trembling  family  was 
obliged  to  give  him.  In  later  days  I  saw  M.  Schnorr,  the  German 
pastor  from  Kehl,  who  has  been  mentioned  already,  and  who  was 
installed  in  the  Count's  house  as  tutor  and  chaplain  during  the  absence 
of  the  master.  "  When  Madame  de  Saverne  went  to  make  her  coucher 
at  Strasbourg"  (M.  Schnorr  said  to  me),  "  I  retired  to  my  duties  at 
Kehl,  glad  enough  to  return  to  the  quiet  of  my  home,  for  the  noble 
lady's  reception  of  me  was  anything  but  gracious  ;  and  I  had  to 
endure  much  female  sarcasm  and  many  unkind  words  from  Madame  la 
Comtesse,  whenever,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  presented  myself  at  her  table. 
Sir,  that  most  unhappy  lady  used  to  make  sport  of  me  before  her 
domestics.  She  used  to  call  me  her  gaoler.  She  used  to  mimic  my 
ways  of  eating  and  drinking.  She  would  yawn  in  the  midst  of  my 
exhortations,  and  cry  out,  '  O  que  c'est  bete  ! '  and  when  I  gave  out  a 
Psalm,  would  utter  little  cries,  and  say,  '  Pardon  me,  M.  Schnorr,  but 
you  sing  so  out  of  tune  you  make  my  head  ache  ; '  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  continue  that  portion  of  the  service,  the  very  domestics  laugh- 
ing at  me  when  I  began  to  sing.  My  life  was  a  martyrdom,  but  I  bore 
my  tortures  meekly,  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  my  love  for  M.  le  Comte. 
When  her  ladyship  kept  her  chamber  I  used  to  wait  almost  daily  upon 
Mesdem.oiselles  the  Count's  sisters,  to  ask  news  of  her  and  her  child. 
I  christened  the  infant ;  but  her  mother  was  too  ill  to  be  present,  and 
sent  me  out  word  by  Mademoiselle  Marthe  that  sJie  should  call  the 
child  Agnes,  though  I  might  name  it  what  I  pleased.  This  was  oa 
the  2 1  St  January,  and  I  remember  being  struck,  because  in  the  Roman 
Calendar  the  feast  of  St.  Agnes  is  celebrated  on  that  day. 
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"  Haggard  and  actually  grown  grey,  from  a  black  man  which  he 
was,  my  poor  lord  came  to  me  with  wildness  and  agony  of  grief  in  all 
his  features  and  actions,  to  announce  to  me  that  Madame  the  Countess 
had  fled,  taking  her  infant  with  her.  And  he  had  a  scrap  of  paper 
with  him.,  over  which  he  wept  and  raged  as  one  demented;  now  pouring 
out  fiercer  imprecations,  now  bursting  into  passionate  tears  and  cries, 
calling  upon  his  wife,  his  darling,  his  prodigal,  to  come  back,  to  bring 
him  his  child,  when  all  should  be  forgiven.  As  he  thus  spoke,  his 
screams  and  groans  were  so  piteous,  that  I  myself  was  quite  unmanned, 
and  my  mother,  who  keeps  house  for  me  (and  who  happened  to  be 
listening  at  the  door),  was  likewise  greatly  alarmed  by  my  poor  lord's 
passion  of  grief.  And  when  I  read  on  that  paper  that  my  lady  countess 
had  left  the  faith  to  which  our  fathers  gloriously  testified  in  the  midst 
of  trouble,  slaughter,  persecution,  and  bondage,  I  was  scarcely  less 
shocked  than  my  good  lord  himself. 

"  We  crossed  the  bridge  to  Strasbourg  back  again  and  went  to  the 
Cathedral  Church,  and  entering  there,  we  saw  the  Abbe  Georgel 
coming  out  of  a  chapel  where  he  had  been  to  perform  his  devotions. 
The  Abbe,  who  knew  me,  gave  a  ghastly  smile  as  he  recognized  me, 
and  for  a  pale  man,  his  cheek  blushed  up  a  little  when  I  said,  '  This 
is  Monsieur  the  Comte  de  Saverne,' 

"  '  Where  is  she  ? '  asked  my  poor  lord,  clutching  the  Abbe's  arm, 

"  '  Who  ? '  asked  the  Abbe,  stepping  back  a  little, 

"  '  Where  is  my  child  ?  where  is  my  wife  ? '  cries  the  Count, 

"  '  Silence,  Monsieur  ! '  says  the  Abb^.  *  Do  you  know  in  whose 
house  you  are  ? '  and  the  chant  from  the  altar,  where  the  service  was 
being  performed,  came  upon  us,  and  smote  my  poor  lord  as  though  a 
shot  had  struck  him.  We  were  standing,  he  tottering  against  a  pillar 
in  the  nave,  close  by  the  christening  font,  and  over  my  lord's  head  was 
a  picture  of  Saint  Agnes. 

"  The  agony  of  the  poor  gentleman  could  not  but  touch  any  one 
who  witnessed  it,  '  M,  le  Comte,'  says  the  Abbe,  '  I  feel  for  you. 
This  great  surprise  has  come  upon  you  unprepared — I — I  pray  that  it 
may  be  for  your  good.' 

"  '  You  know,  then,  what  has  happened  ? '  asked  M.  de  Saverne  ; 
and  the  Abb6  was  obliged  to  stammer  a  confession  that  he  did  know 
what  had  occurred.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  very  man  who  had  per- 
formed the  rite  which  separated  my  unhappy  lady  from  the  church  of 
her  fathers. 

" '  Sir,'  he  said,  with  some  spirit,  '  this  was  a  service  which  no 
clerg)'man  could  refuse.  I  would  to  heaven,  Monsieur,  that  you,  too, 
might  be  brought  to  ask  it  from  me.' 

"  The  poor  Count,  with  despair  in  his  face,  asked  to  see  the 
register  which   confirmed  the  news,  and  there  we   saw  that  on  the 
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2ist  January,  1769,  being  the  Feast  of  St.  Agnes,  the  noble  lady, 
Clarisse,  Countess  of  Saverne,  born  de  Viomesnil,  aged  twenty-two 
years,  and  Agnes,  only  daughter  of  the  same  Count  of  Saverne  and 
Clarisse  his  wife,  were  baptized  and  received  into  the  Church  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses  (clerics)  whose  names  were  signed, 

"  The  poor  Count  knelt  over  the  registry  book  with  an  awful  grief 
in  his  face,  and  in  a  mood  which  I  heartily  pitied.  He  bent  down, 
uttering  what  seemed  an  imprecation  rather  than  a  prayer,  and  at  this 
moment  it  chanced  the  service  at  the  chief  altar  was  concluded,  and 
Monseigncur  and  his  suite  of  clergy  came  into  the  sacristy.  Sir,  the 
Count  de  Saverne,  starting  up,  clutching  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  Cardinal,  uttered  a  wild  speech  calling  down 
imprecations  upon  the  church  of  which  the  prince  was  a  chief :  '  Where 
is  my  lamb  that  you  have  taken  from  me  ? '  he  said,  using  the  language 
of  the  Prophet  towards  the  King  who  had  despoiled  him. 

"The  Cardinal  haughtily  said  the  conversion  of  Madame  de 
Saverne  was  of  heaven,  and  no  act  of  his,  and,  adding,  '  Bad  neigh- 
bour as  you  have  been  to  me,  sir,  I  wish  you  so  well  that  I  hope  you 
may  follov/  her.' 

"  At  this  the  Count,  losing  all  patience,  made  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  Church  of  Rome,  denounced  the  Cardinal,  and  called  down  male- 
dictions upon  his  head ;  said  that  a  day  should  come  when  his 
abominable  pride  should  meet  with  a  punishment  and  fall ;  and  spoke, 
as,  in  fact,  the  poor  gentleman  was  able  to  do  only  too  readily  and 
volubly,  against  Rome  and  all  its  errors. 

"  The  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  replied  with  no  little  dignity,  as  I 
own.  He  said  that  such  words  in  such  a  place  were  offensive  and  out 
of  all  reason  :  that  it  only  depended  on  him  to  have  M.  de  Saverne 
arrested,  and  punished  for  blasphemy  and  insult  to  the  Church  :  but 
that,  pitying  the  Count's  unhappy  condition,  the  Cardinal  would  forget 
the  hasty  and  insolent  words  he  had  uttered — as  he  would  know  how 
to  defend  Madame  de  Saverne  and  her  child  after  the  righteous  step 
which  she  had  taken.  And  he  swept  out  of  the  sacristy  with  his  suite, 
and  passed  through  the  door  which  leads  into  his  palace,  leaving  my 
poor  count  still  in  his  despair  and  fury. 

"  As  he  spoke  wit'h  those  Scripture  phrases  which  M.  de  Saverne 
ever  had  at  command,  I  remember  how  the  Prince  Cardinal  tossed  up 
his  head  and  smiled.  I  wonder  whether  he  thought  of  the  words  when 
his  own  day  of  disgrace  came,  and  the  fatal  affair  of  the  diam.ond 
necklace  which  brought  him  to  ruin."  * 

*  My  informant,  Protestant  though  he  was,  did  not,  as  I  remember,  speak 
•with  very  much  asperity  against  the  Prince  Cardinal.  He  said  that  the  Prince 
lived  an  edifying  life  after  his  fall,- succouring  the  poor,  and  doing  everj-thing  in 
bis  power  to  defend  the  cause  of  royalty. — D.  D. 
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"Not  without  difficulty"  (M.  Schnorr  resumed)  "I  induced  the 
poor  Count  to  quit  the  church  where  his  wife's  apostasy  had  been 
performed.  The  outer  gates  and  walls  are  decorated  with  numberless 
sculptures  of  saints  of  the  Roman  Calendar :  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
the  poor  man  stood  on  the  threshold  shouting  imprecations  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  calling  down  woe  upon  France  and  Rome.  I  hurried  him 
away.  Such  language  was  dangerous,  and  could  bring  no  good  to 
either  of  us.  He  was  almost  a  madman  when  I  conducted  him  back 
to  his  home,  where  the  ladies  his  sisters,  scared  with  his  wild  looks, 
besought  me  not  to  leave  him. 

"  Again  he  went  into  the  room  which  his  wife  and  child  had 
inhabited,  and,  as  he  looked  at  the  relics  of  both  which  still  were  left 
there,  gave  way  to  bursts  of  grief  which  were  pitiable  indeed  to  witness. 
I  speak  of  what  happened  near  forty  years  ago,  and  remember  the 
scene  as  though  yesterday  :  the  passionate  agony  of  the  poor  gentle- 
man, the  sobs  and  prayers.  On  a  chest  of  drawers  there  was  a  little 
cap  belonging  to  the  infant.  He  seized  it ;  kissed  it  ;  wept  over  it  : 
calling  upon  the  mother  to  bring  the  child  back  and  he  would  forgive 
all.  He  thrust  the  little  cap  into  his  breast  :  opened  every  drawer, 
book,  and  closet,  seeking  for  some  indications  of  the  fugitives.  My 
opinion  was,  and  that  even  of  the  ladies,  sisters  of  M.  le  Comte, 
that  Madame  had  taken  refuge  in  a  convent  with  the  child,  that 
the  Cardinal  knew  where  she  was,  poor  and  friendless,  and  that 
the  Protestant  gentleman  would  in  vain  seek  for  her.  Perhaps  when 
tired  of  that  place — I  for  my  part  thought  Madame  la  Comtesse  a 
light-minded,  wilful  person,  who  certainly  had  no  vocation,  as  the 
Catholics  call  it,  for  a  religious  life — I  thought  she  might  come  out 
after  a  while,  and  gave  my  patron  such  consolation  as  I  could 
devise,  upon  this  faint  hope.  He  who  was  all  forgiveness  at  one 
minute,  was  all  wrath  at  the  next.  He  would  rather  see  his  child 
dead  than  receive  her  as  a  Catholic.  He  would  go  to  the  King, 
surrounded  by  harlots  as  he  was,  and  ask  for  justice.  There  were  still 
Protestant  gentlemen  left  in  France,  whose  spirit  was  not  altogether 
trodden  down,  and  they  would  back  him  in  demanding  reparation  for 
this  outrage. 

"  I  had  some  vague  suspicion,  which,  however,  I  (?ismissed  from 
my  mind  as  unworthy,  that  there  might  be  a  third  party  cognizant  of 
Madame's  flight ;  and  this  was  a  gentleman,  once  a  great  favourite 
of  M.  le  Comte,  and  in  whom  I  myself  was  not  a  little  interested. 
Three  or  four  days  after  the  Comte  de  Saverne  went  away  to  the  war, 
as  I  was  meditating  on  a  sermon  which  I  proposed  to  deliver,  walking 
at  the  back  of  my  lord's  house  of  Saverne,  in  the  fields  which  skirt 
the  wood  where  the  Prince  Cardinal's  great  Schloss  stands,  I  saw  this 
gentleman  with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder,  and  recognized  him — the 
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Chevalier  de  la  Motte,  the  very  person  who  hail  saved  the  life  of 
M.  de  Saverne  in  the  campaign  against  the  English. 

"  M.  de  la  Motte  said  he  was  staying  with  the  Cardinal,  and  trusted 
that  the  ladies  of  Saverne  were  well.  He  sent  his  respectful  compli- 
ments to  them  :  in  a  laughing  way  said  he  had  been  denied  the  door 
when  he  came  to  a  visit,  which  he  thought  was  an  unkind  act  towards 
an  old  comrade,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the 
Count's  departure — '  for,  Herr  Pfarrer,'  said  he,  '  you  know  I  am  a 
good  Catholic,  and  in  many  most  important  conversations  which  I  had 
with  the  Comte  de  Saverne,  the  differences  between  our  two  churches 
was  the  subject  of  our  talk,  and  I  do  think  I  should  have  converted 
him  to  ours.'  I,  humble  village  pastor  as  I  am,  was  not  afraid  to  speak 
in  such  a  cause,  and  we  straightway  had  a  most  interesting  conversa- 
tion together,  in  which,  as  the  gentleman  showed,  I  had  not  the  worst 
of  the  argument.  It  appeared  he  had  been  educated  for  the  Roman 
Church,  but  afterwards  entered  the  army.  He  was  a  most  interesting 
man,  and  his  name  was  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte.  You  look  as  if  you 
had  known  him,  M.  le  Capitaine — will  it  please  you  to  replenish  your 
pipe,  and  take  another  glass  of  my  beer.''" 

I  said  I  had  effect ivcj>ie}it  known  M.  de  la  Motte  ;  and  the  good 
old  clergyman  (with  many  compliments  to  me  for  speaking  French 
and  German  so  glibly)  proceeded  with  his  artless  narrative  :  "  I  was 
ever  a  poor  horseman  :  and  when  I  came  to  be  chaplain  and  major- 
domo  at  the  Hotel  de  Saverne,  in  the  Count's  absence,  Madame  more 
than  once  rode  entirely  away  from  me,  saying  that  she  could  not  afford 
to  go  at  my  clerical  jog-trot.  And  being  in  a  scarlet  amazon,  and  a 
conspicuous  object,  you  see,  I  thought  I  saw  her  at  a  distance  talking 
to  a  gentleman  on  a  schimmel  horse,  in  a  grass-green  coat.  When  I 
asked  her  to  whom  she  spoke,  she  said,  "  M.  le  Pasteur,  you  radotez 
with  your  grey  horse  and  your  green  coat !  If  you  are  set  to  be  a  spy- 
over  me,  ride  faster,  or  bring  out  the  old  ladies  to  bark  at  your  side.' 
The  fact  is,  the  Countess  was  for  ever  quarrelling  with  those  old  ladies, 
and  they  were  a  yelping  ill-natured  pair.  They  treated  me,  a  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  no  better  than  a 
lacquey,  sir,  and  made  me  eat  the  bread  of  humiliation  ;  whereas 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  though  often  haughty,  flighty,  and  passionate,, 
could  also  be  so  winning  and  gentle,  that  no  one  could  resist  her. 
Ah,  sir  ! "  said  the  pastor,  "  that  woman  had  a  coaxing  way  with  her 
when  she  chose,  and  when  her  flight  came  I  was  in  such  a  way  that 
the  jealous  old  sister-in-laws  said  I  was  in  love  with  her  myself. 
Pfui  !  For  a  month  before  my  lord's  arrival  I  had  been  knocking  at 
all  doors  to  see  if  I  could  find  my  poor  wandering  lady  behind  them. 
She,  her  child,  and  Martha  her  maid,  were  gone,  and  we  knew  not 
whither. 
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"  On  that  very  first  day  of  his  unhappy  arrival,  M.  le  Comtc 
discovered  what  his  sisters,  jealous  and  curious  as  they  were,  what  I, 
a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  acumen,  had  failed  to  note.  Amongst 
torn  papers  and  chiffons,  in  her  ladyship's  bureau,  there  was  a  scrap 
with  one  line  in  her  handwriting — '  Ursula,  L/rsu/e,  le  tyran  rev.  .  .  .' 
and  no  more. 

"'Ah!',  M.  le  Comte  said,  'she  is  gone  to  her  foster-sister  in 
England!  Quick,  quick,  horses  I'  And  before  two  hours  were 
passed  he  was  on  horseback,  making  the  first  stage  of  that  long 
i:>:irney." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE      TRAVELLERS. 

THE  poor  gentleman  was  in  such  haste  that  the  old  proverb  was 
realized  in  his  case,  and  his  journey  was  anything  but  speedy. 
At  Nanci  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  which  had  nearly  carried  him  off,  and  in 
which  he  unceasingly  raved  about  his  child,  and  called  upon  his  faith- 
less wife  to  return  her.  Almost  before  he  was  convalescent,  he  was  on 
his  way  again,  to  Boulogne,  where  he  saw  that  English  coast  on  which 
he  rightly  conjectured  his  fugiti\-e  wife  was  sheltered. 

And  here,  from  my  boyish  remembrance,  which,  respecting  these 
early  days,  remains  extraordinarily  clear,  I  can  take  up  the  story,  in 
which  I  was  myself  a  veiy  young  actor,  playing  in  the  strange, 
fantastic,  often  terrible,  drama  which  ensued  a  not  insignificant  part. 
As  I  survey  it  now,  the  curtain  is  down,  and  the  play  long  over  ;  as 
I  think  of  its  surprises,  disguises,  mysteries,  escapes,  and  dangers, 
I  am  amazed  myself,  and  sometimes  inclined  to  be  almost  as  great  a 
fatalist  as  M.  de  la  Motte,  who  vowed  that  a  superior  Power  ruled 
our  actions  for  us,  and  declared  that  he  could  no  more  prevent  his 
destiny  from  accomplishing  itself,  than  he  could  prevent  his  hair  from 
growing.  What  a  destiny  it  was  !  What  a  fatal  tragedy  was  now 
about  to  begin  1 

One  evening  in  our  Midsummer  holidays,  in  the  year  1769,  I 
remember  being  seated  in  my  little  chair  at  home,  with  a  tempest  of 
rain  beating  down  the  street.  We  had  customers  on  most  evenings, 
but  there  happened  to  be  none  on  this  night ;  and  I  remember  I  was 
puzzling  over  a  bit  of  Latin  grammar,  to  which  mother  used  to  keep 
me  stoutly  when  I  came  home  from  school. 

It  is  fifty  years  since.*  I  have  forgotten  who  knows  how  many 
events  of  my  life,  which  are  not  much  worth  the  remembering ;  but 
I  have  as  clearly  before  my  eyes  now  a  little  scene  which  occurred  on 
this  momentous  night,  as  though  it  had  been  acted  within  this  hour. 
As  we  are  sitting  at  our  various  employments,  we  hear  steps  coming 
up  the  street,  which  was  empty,  and  silent  but  for  the  noise  of  the  wind 
and  rain.  We  hear  steps — several  steps — along  the  pavement,  and 
they  stop  at  our  door. 

*  The  narrative  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1820, 
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"  Madame  Duval !     It  is  Gregson  ! "  cries  a  voice  from  without. 

"  Ah,  bon  Dieu  !"  says  mother,  starting  up  and  turning  quite  white. 

And  then  I  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant.  Dear  heart !  How  well  I 
remember  that  little  cry  ! 

As  the  door  opens,  a  great  gust  of  wind  sets  our  two  candles 
flickering,  and  I  see  enter 

A  gentleman  giving  his  arm  to  a  lady  who  is  veiled  in  cloaks  and 
wraps,  an  attendant  carrying  a  crying  child,  and  Gregson  the  boatman 
after  them. 

My  mother  gives  a  great  hoarse  shriek,  and  crj'ing  out,  "  Clarisse  ! 
Clarisse  ! "  rushes  up  to  the  lady,  and  hugs  and  embraces  her  pas- 
sionately. The  child  cries  and  wails.  The  nurse  strives  to  soothe  the 
infant.  The  gentleman  takes  off  his  hat  and  wrings  the  wet  from  it, 
and  looks  at  me.  It  was  then  I  felt  a  strange  shock  and  terror.  I 
have  felt  the  same  shock  once  or  twice  in  my  life  :  and  once,  notably, 
the  person  so  affecting  me  has  been  my  enemy,  and  has  come  to  a 
dismal  end. 

"We  have  had  a  very  rough  voyage,"  says  the  gentleman  (in 
French)  to  my  grandfather.  "  We  have  been  fourteen  hours  at  sea. 
Madame  has  suffered  greatly,  and  is  much  exhausted." 

"  Thy  rooms  are  ready,"  says  mother,  fondly.  "  My  poor  Biche, 
thou  shalt  sleep  in  comfort  to-night,  and  need  fear  nothing,  nothing  !" 

A  few  days  before  I  had  seen  mother  and  her  servant  mightily 
busy  in  preparing  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  decorating  them. 
When  I  asked  whom  she  was  expecting,  she  boxed  my  ears,  and  bade 
me  be  quiet ;  but  these  were  evidently  the  expected  visitors  ;  and,  of 
course,  from  the  names  which  mother  used,  I  knew  that  the  lady  was 
the  Countess  of  Saverne. 

"  And  this  is  thy  son,  Ursule  ?"  says  the  lady.  "  He  is  a  great  boy  ! 
My  little  wretch  is  always  crying." 

"  Oh,  the  little  darling,"  says  mother,  seizing  the  child,  which  fell 
to  crying  louder  than  ever,  "  scared  by  the  nodding  plume  and  brist- 
ling crest "  of  Madame  Duval,  who  wore  a  great  cap  in  those  days, 
and  indeed  looked  as  fierce  as  any  Hector. 

When  the  pale  lady  spoke  so  harshly  about  the  child,  I  remember 
myself  feeling  a  sort  of  surprise  and  displeasure.  Indeed,  I  have  loved 
children  all  my  life,  and  am  a  fool  about  them  (as  witness  my  treatment 
of  my  own  rascal),  and  no  one  can  say  that  I  was  ever  a  tyrant  at 
school,  or  ever  fought  there  except  to  hold  m.y  own. 

My  mother  produced  what  food  was  in  the  house,  and  welcomed 
her  guests  to  her  humble  table.  What  trivial  things  remain  impressed 
on  the  memory  !  I  remember  laughing  in  my  boyish  way  because  the 
lady  said,  "Ah  !  c'est  5a  du  ih6?  je  n'en  ai  jamais  gout^.  Mais  c'est 
tres  mauvais  n'est-cejpas  M.  le  Chevalier  ? "     I  suppose  they  had  not 
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learned  to  drink  tea  in  Alsace  yet.  Mother  stopped  my  laughing  with 
her  usual  appeal  to  my  ears.  I  was  daily  receiving  that  sort  of 
correction  from  the  good  soul.  Grandfather  said,  If  Madame  the 
Countess  would  like  a  little  tass  of  real  Nantes  brandy  after  her 
voyage,  he  could  supply  her ;  but  she  would  have  none  of  that  either, 
and  retired  soon  to  her  chamber,  which  had  been  prepared  for  her 
with  my  mother's  best  sheets  and  diapers,  and  in  which  was  a  bed  for 
her  maid  Martha,  who  had  retired  to  it  with  the  little  crying  child.  For 
M.  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  an  apartment  was  taken  at  Mr.  Billis's 
the  baker^s,  down  the  street : — a  friend  who  gave  me  many  a  plum- 
cake  in  my  childhood,  and  whose  wigs  grandfather  dressed,  if  you 
must  know  the  truth. 

At  morning  and  evening  we  used  to  have  prayers,  which  grand- 
father spoke  with  much  eloquence ;  but  on  this  night,  as  he  took  out 
his  great  Bible,  and  was  for  having  me  read  a  chapter,  my  mother  said, 
"  No,  This  poor  Clarisse  is  fatigued,  and  will  go  to  bed."  And  to  bed 
accordingly  the  stranger  went.  And  as  I  read  my  little  chapter,  I 
remember  how  tears  fell  down  mother's  cheeks,  and  how  she  cried, 
"Ah,  mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu  !  ayez  pitie  d'elle,"  and  when  I  was  going 
to  sing  our  evening  hymn,  "  Nun  ruhen  alle  Walder,"  she  told  me  to 
hush.  Madame  upstairs  was  tired,  and  wanted  to  sleep.  And  she 
went  upstairs  to  look  after  Madame,  and  bade  me  be  a  little  guide  to 
the  strange  gentleman,  and  show  him  the  way  to  Billis's  house.  Off  I 
went,  prattling  by  his  side ;  I  daresay  I  soon  forgot  the  terror  which 
I  felt  when  I  first  saw  him.  You  may  be  sure  all  Winchelsea  knew 
that  a  French  lady,  and  her  child,  and  her  maid,  were  come  to  stay 
with  Madame  Duval,  and  a  French  gentleman  to  lodge  over  the 
baker's. 

I  never  shall  forget  my  terror  and  astonishment  when  mother  told 
me  that  this  lady  who  came  to  us  was  a  Papist.  There  were  two 
gentlemen  of  that  religion  living  in  our  town,  at  a  handsome  house 
called  the  Priory ;  but  they  had  little  to  do  with  persons  in  my 
parents'  humble  walk  of  life,  though  of  course  my  mother  would  dress 
Mrs.  Weston's  head  as  well  as  any  other  lady's.  I  forgot  also  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Duval  went  out  sometimes  as  ladies'  nurse,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  attended  Mrs.  Weston,  who,  however,  lost  her  child. 
The  Westons  had  a  chapel  in  their  house,  in  the  old  grounds  of  the 
Priory,  and  clergymen  of  their  persuasion  used  to  come  over  from  my 
Lord  Newburgh's  of  Slindon,  or  from  Arundel,  where  there  is  another 
great  Papist  house  ;  and  one  or  two  Roman  Catholics — there  were 
very  few  of  them  in  our  town — were  buried  in  a  part  of  the  old 
gardens  of  the  Priory,  where  a  monks'  burying-place  had  been  before 
Harry  Vlll.'s  time. 

The  new  gentleman  was  the  first  Papist  to  whom  I  had  ever  spoken  j 
II.  19 
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and  as  I  trotted  about  the  town  with  him,  showing  him  the  old  gales, 
the  church,  and  so  forth,  I  remember  saying  to  him,  "And  have  you 
burned  any  Protestants  ?  "   . 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  says  he,  giving  a  horrible  grin,  "  I  have  roasted  several, 
and  eaten  them  afterwai-ds."  And  I  shrank  back  from  him,  and  his 
pale  grinning  face ;  feeling  once  more  that  terror  which  had  come 
over  me  when  I  first  beheld  him.  He  was  a  queer  gentleman  ;  he  was 
amused  by  my  simplicity  and  odd  sayings.  He  was  never  tired  of 
having  me  with  him.  He  said  I  should  be  his  little  English  master  ; 
and  indeed  he  learned  the  language  surprisingly  quick,  whereas  poor 
Madame  de  Saverne  never  understood  a  word  of  it. 

She  was  verj-  ill — pale,  with  a  red  spot  on  either  cheek,  sitting  for 
whole  hours  in  silence,  and  looking  round  frightened,  as  if  a  prey  to 
some  terror.  I  have  seen  my  mother  watching  her,  and  looking  almost 
as  scared  as  the  countess  herself.  At  times,  Madame  could  not  bear 
the  crying  of  the  child,  and  would  order  it  away  from  her.  At  other 
times,  she  would  clutch  it,  cover  it  with  cloaks,  and  lock  her  door,  and 
herself  into  the  chamber  with  her  infant.  She  used  to  walk  about  the 
house  of  a  night.  I  had  a  little  room  near  mother's,  which  I  occupied 
during  the  holidays,  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  I  came  over 
from  Rye.  I  remember  quite  well  -waking  up  one  night,  and  hearing 
Madame's  voice  at  mother's  door,  crying  out,  "  Ursula,  Ursula !  quick ! 
horses  !  I  must  go  away.  He  is  coming ;  I  know  he  is  coming  ! " 
And  then  there  were  remonstrances  on  mother's  part,  and  IMadame's 
maid  came  out  of  her  room,  with  entreaties  to  her  mistress  to  return. 
At  the  cry  of  the  child,  the  poor  mother  would  rush  away  from  what- 
ever place  she  was  in,  and  hurry  to  the  infant.  Not  that  she  loved  it. 
At  the  next  moment  she  would  cast  the  child  down  on  the  bed,  and  go 
to  the  window  again,  and  look  to  the  sea.  For  hours  she  sat  at  that 
window,  with  a  curtain  twisted  i^ound  her,  as  if  hiding  from  some  one. 
Ah  !  how  have  I  looked  up  at  that  window  since,  and  the  light 
twinkling  there  !  I  wonder  does  the  house  remain  yet  ?  I  don't  like 
now  to  think  of  the  passionate  grief  I  have  passed  through,  as  I  looked 
up  to  yon  glimmering  lattice. 

It  was  evident  our  poor  visitor  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
apothecar}'  used  to  come  and  shake  his  head,  and  order  medicine. 
The  medicine  did  little  good.  The  sleeplessness  continued.  She  was 
a  prey  to  constant  fever.  She  would  make  incoherent  answers  to 
questions  put  to  her,  laugh  and  weep  at  odd  times  and  places  ;  push 
her  meals  away  from  her,  though  they  were  the  best  my  poor  mother 
could  supply  ;  order  my  grandfather  to  go  and  sit  in  the  kitchen, 
and  not  have  the  impudence  to  sit  down  before  her ;  coax  and  scold 
my  mother  by  turns,  and  take  her  up  very  sharply  when  she  rebuked 
me.     Poor  M-a.iame  Duval  was  scared  by  her  foster-sister.     She,  who 
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ruled  everybody,  became  humble  before  the  poor  crazy  lady.  I  can 
see  them  both  now,  the  lady  in  white,  listless  and  silent  as  she  would 
sit  for  hours  taking  notice  of  no  one,  and  mother  watching  her  with 
terrified  dark  eyes. 

The  Chevalier  do  la  Motte  had  his  lodgings,  and  came  and  went 
between  his  house  and  ours.  I  thought  he  was  the  lady's  cousin.  He 
used  to  call  himself  her  cousin  ;  I  did  not  know  what  our  pastor 
M.  Borel  meant  when  he  came  to  mother  one  day,  and  said,  "  Fi  done, 
what  a  pretty  business  thou  hast  commenced,  Madame  Denis — thou  an 
aider's  daughter  of  our  Church  ! " 
"  What  business .'' "  says  mother. 

"  That  of  harbouring  crime  and  sheltering  iniquity,"  says  he, 
naming  the  crime,  viz.  No.  vii.  of  the  Decalogue. 

Being  a  child,  I  did  not  then  understand  the  word  he  used.  But 
as  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  mother,  taking  up  a  saucepan  of  soup,  cries 
out,  "  Get  out  of  there,  IMonsieur,  all  pastor  as  you  are,  or  I  will  send 
this  soup  at  thy  ugly  head,  and  the  saucepan  afterwards."  And  she 
looked  so  fierce,  that  I  am  not  surprised  the  little  man  trotted  off. 

Shortly  afterwards  grandfather  comes  home,  looking  almost  as 
frightened  as  his  commanding-  officer,  M.  Borel.  Grandfather  expostu- 
lated with  his  daughter-in-law.  He  was  in  a  great  agitation.  He 
wondered  how  she  could  speak  so  to  the  pastor  of  the  Church.  "  All 
the  town,"  says  he,  "  is  talking  about  you  and  this  unhappy  lady." 

"  All  the  town  is  an  old  woman,"  replies  Madame  Duval,  stamping 
her  foot  and  twisting  her  moustache,  I  might  say,  almost.  "  What  ? 
These  white-beaks  of  French  cry  out  because  I  receive  my  foster- 
sister  ?  What  ?  It  is  wrong  to  shelter  a  poor  foolish  dying  woman  ? 
Oh,  the  cowards,  the  cowards  !  Listen,  petit-papa :  if  you  hear  a 
word  said  at  the  club  against  your  brti,  and  do  not  knock  the  man 
down,  I  will."  And,  faith,  I  think  grandfather's  bru  would  have  kept 
her  word, 

I  fear  my  own  unlucky  simplicity  brought  part  of  the  opprobrium 
down  upon  my  poor  mother,  which  she  had  now  to  sufTer  in  cur 
French  colony  ;  for  one  day  a  neighbour,  Madame  Crochu  by  name, 
stepping  in  and  asking,  "  How  is  your  boarder,  and  how  is  her  cousin 
the  Count  ?  "— 

"  Madame  Clarisse  is  no  better  than  before,"  said  I  (shaking  my 
head  wisely),  "  and  the  gentleman  is  not  a  count,  and  he  is  not  her 
cousin,  Madame  Crochu  ! " 

"  Oh,  he  is  no  relation  ?"  says  the  mantua-maker.  And  that  story 
was  quickly  told  over  the  little  town,  and  when  we  went  to  church 
next  Sunday,  M,  Borel  preached  a  sermon  which  made  all  the  congre- 
gation look  to  us,  and  poor  mother  sat  boiling  red  like  a  lobster  fresh 
out  of  the  pot,     I  did  not  quite  know  what  I  had  done  :    I  know  what 
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mother  was  giving  me  for  my  pains,  when  our  poor  patient,  entering 
the  room,  hearing,  I  suppose,  the  hissing  of  the  stick  (and  never  word 
from  me,  I  used  to  bite  a  bullet,  and  hold  my  tongue) — rushed  into  the 
room,  whisked  the  cane  out  of  mothers  hand,  flung  her  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  with  a  strength  quite  surprising,  and  clasped  me  up  in 
her  arms  and  began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  and  glaring  at 
mother.  "Strike  your  own  child,  monster,  monster?"  says  the  poor 
lady.  "  Kneel  down  and  ask  pardon  :  or,  as  sure  as  I  am  the  queen, 
I  will  order  your  head  off ! " 

At  dinner,  she  ordered  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her.  "  Bishop  !" 
she  said  to  grandfather,  "  my  lady  of  honour  has  been  naughty.  She 
M'hipped  the  little  prince  with  a  scorpion.  I  took  it  from  her  hand. 
Duke  !  if  she  does  it  again,  there  is  a  sword  :  I  desire  you  to  cut  the 
countess's  head  off ! "  And  then  she  took  a  carving-knife  and  waved 
it,  and  gave  one  of  her  laughs,  which  always  set  poor  mother  a-crying. 
She  used  to  call  us  dukes  and  princes— I  don't  know  what — poor  soul. 
It  was  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte,  whom  she  generally  styled  duke, 
holding  out  her  hand,  and  saying,  "  Kneel,  sir,  kneel,  and  kiss  our 
royal  hand."  And  AI.  de  la  Motte  would  kneel  with  a  sad  sad  face, 
and  go  through  this  hapless  ceremony.  As  for  grandfather,  who  was 
very  bald,  and  without  his  wig,  being  one  evening  below  her  window 
culling  a  salad  in  his  garden,  she  beckoned  him  to  her  smiling,  and 
when  the  poor  old  man  came,  she  upset  a  dish  of  tea  over  his  bald 
pate  and  said,  "  I  appoint  you  and  anoint  you  Bishop  of  St.  Denis  !  " 

The  woman  Martha,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  the  Countess 
de  Saverne  in  her  unfortunate  flight  from  home — I  believe  that  since 
the  birth  of  her  child  the  poor  lady  had  never  been  in  her  right  senses 
at  all — broke  down  under  the  ceaseless  watching  and  care  her  mis- 
tress's condition  necessitated,  and  I  have  no  doubt  found  her  duties 
yet  more  painful  and  difficult  when  a  second  mistress,  and  a  very 
harsh,  imperious,  and  jealous  one,  was  set  over  her  in  the  person  of 
worthy  Madame  Duval.  My  mother  was  for  ordering  everybody  who 
would  submit  to  her  orders,  and  entirely  managing  the  aftairs  of  all 
those  whom  she  loved.  She  put  the  mother  to  bed,  and  the  baby  in 
her  cradle  ;  she  prepared  food  for  both  of  them,  dressed  one  and  the 
other  with  an  equal  affection,  and  loved  that  unconscious  mother  and 
child  with  a  passionate  devotion.  But  she  loved  her  own  way,  was 
jealous  of  all  who  came  between  her  and  the  objects  of  her  love,  and 
no  doubt  led  her  subordinates  an  uncomfortable  life. 

Three  months  of  Madame  Duval  tired  out  the  Countess's  Alsatian 
maid,  Martha.  She  revolted  and  said  she  would  go  home.  Mother 
said  she  was  an  ungrateful  wretch,  but  was  delighted  to  get  rid  of  her. 
She  always  averred  the  woman  stole  articles  of  dress,  and  trinkets^ 
and  laces,  belonging  to  her  mistress,  before  she  left  us  :  and  in  an  evii 
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hour  this  wretched  Martha  went  away.  I  believe  she  really  loved 
her  mistress,  and  would  have  loved  the  child,  had  my  mothei's  rigid 
arms  not  pushed  her  from  its  cot.  Poor  little  innocent,  in  what  tragic 
gloom  did  thy  life  begin  !  But  an  unseen  Power  was  guarding  that 
helpless  innocence  :  and  sure  a  good  angel  watched  it  in  its  hour  of 
danger ! 

So  Madame  Duval  turned  Martha  out  of  her  tent  as  Sarah  thrust 
out  Hagar.  Are  women  pleased  after  doing  these  pretty  tricks .?  Your 
ladyships  know  best.  Madame  D.  not  only  thrust  out  Martha,  but 
flung  stones  after  Martha  all  her  life.  She  went  away,  not  blameless 
perhaps,  but  wounded  to  the  quick  with  ingratitude  which  had  been 
shown  to  her,  and  a  link  in  that  mysterious  chain  of  destiny  which 
was  binding  all  these  people — me  the  boy  of  seven  years  old  ;  yonder 
little  speechless  infant  of  as  many  months  ;  that  poor  wandering  lady 
bereft  of  reason  ;  that  dark  inscrutable  companion  of  hers  who  brought 
evil  with  him  wherever  he  came. 

From  Dungeness  to  Boulogne  is  but  six-and-thirty  miles,  and  oui 
boats,  when  war  was  over,  were  constantly  making  journeys  there. 
Even  in  war-time  the  little  harmless  craft  left  each  other  alone,  and,  I 
suspect,  carried  on  a  great  deal  of  peaceable  and  fraudulent  trade 
together.  Grandfather  had  share  of  a  "  fishing "  boat  with  one 
Thomas  Gregson  of  Lydd.  When  Martha  was  determined  to  go,  one 
of  our  boats  was  ready  to  take  her  to  the  place  from  whence  she  came, 
or  transfer  her  to  a  French  boat,  which  would  return  into  its  own 
harbour.*  She  was  carried  back  to  Boulogne  and  landed.  I  know 
the  day  full  well  from  a  document  now  before  me,  of  which  the  dismal 
v/riting  and  signing  were  occasioned  by  that  very  landing. 

As  she  stepped  out  from  the  pier  (a  crowd  of  people,  no  doubt, 
tearing  the  poor  wretch's  slender  luggage  from  heir  to  carry  it  to  the 
Customs)  almost  the  first  person  on  whom  the  woman's  eyes  fell  was 
her  master  the  Count  de  Saverne,  He  had  actually  only  reached  the 
place  on  that  very  day,  and  walked  the  pier,  looking  towards  England, 
as  many  a  man  has  done  from  the  same  spot,  when  he  saw  the  servant 
of  his  own  wife  come  up  the  side  of  the  pier. 

He  rushed  to  her,  as  she  started  back  screaming  and  almost 
fainting,  but  the  crowd  of  beggars  behind  her  prevented  her  retreat. 
"  The  child, — does  the  child  live  ? "  asked  the  poor  Count,  in  the 
German  tongue,  which  both  spoke. 

The  child  was  well.  Thank  God,  thank  God  !  The  poor  father's 
heart  was  freed  from  that  terror,  then  !  I  can  fancy  the  gentleman 
saying,  "  Your  mistress  is  at  Winchelsea,  with  her  foster-sister  ? " 

*  There  were  points  for  which  our  boats  used  to  make,  and  meet  the  French 
boats  when  not  disturbed,  and  do  a  great  deal  more  business  than  I  could  then 
luaderstand. — D.  D. 
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"Yes,  M.  le  Comte." 

"  The  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  is  always  at  Winchelsea  ? " 

"  Ye — oh,  no,  no,  M.  le  Comte  !  " 

"  Silence,  liar  !  He  made  the  journey  with  her.  They  stopped  at 
the  same  inns.  M.  le  Brun,  merchant,  aged  34  ;  his  sister,  j\Iadame 
Dubois,  aged  24,  with  a  female  infant  in  her  arms,  and  a  maid,  left 
this  port,  on  20th  April,  in  the  English  fishing  boat '  Mary,'  of  Rye. 
Before  embarking  they  slept  at  the  '  Ecu  de  France.'  I  knew  I  should 
find  them." 

•'  By  all  that  is  sacred,  I  never  left  Madame  once  during  the 
voyage  ! " 

"  Never  till  to-day  ?  Enough.  How  was  the  fishing-boat  called 
which  brought  you  to  Boulogne  ^  " 

One  of  the  boat's  crew  was  actually  walking  behind  the  unhappy 
gentleman  at  the  time,  with  some  packet  which  Martha  had  left  in  it.* 
It  seemed  as  if  fate  was  determined  upon  suddenly  and  swiftly  bringing 
the  criminal  to  justice,  and  under  the  avenging  sword  of  the  friend  he 
had  betrayed.  He  bade  the  man  follow  him  to  the  hotel.  There 
should  be  a  good  drink-money  for  him. 

"  Does  he  treat  her  well  ? "'  asked  the  poor  gentlemxan,  as  he  and  the 
maid  walked  on. 

"  Dame  !  No  mother  can  be  more  gentle  than  he  is  with  her  ! " 
Where  ^Martha  erred  was  in  not  saying  that  her  mistress  was  utterly 
deprived  of  reason,  and  had  been  so  almost  since  the  child's  birth. 
She  owned  that  she  had  attended  her  lady  to  the  cathedral  when  the 
Countess  and  the  infant  were  christened,  and  that  M.  de  la  Motte  was 
also  present.  "  He  has  taken  body  and  soul  too,"'  no  doubt  the  miser- 
able gentleman  thought. 

He  happened  to  alight  at  the  very  hotel  where  the  fugitives  of  whom 
he  was  in  search  had  had  their  quarters  four  months  before  (so  that  for 
two  months  at  least  poor  M.  de  Saverne  must  have  lain  ill  at  Nanci  at 
the  commencement  of  his  journey).  The  boatman,  the  luggage  people, 
and  ]Martha  the  servant  followed  the  Count  to  this  hotel ;  and  the 
femme-de-chambre  remembered  how  ]\Iadame  Dubois  and  her  brother 
had  been  at  the  hotel — a  poor  sick  lady,  who  sat  up  talking  the  whole 
night.  Her  brother  slept  in  the  right  wing  across  the  court.  IMonsieur 
has  the  lady's  room.  How  that  child  did  cry  !  See,  the  windows 
look  on  the  port.     "  Yes,  this  was  the  lady's  room." 

"  And  the  child  lay  on  which  side  ?  " 

"  On  that  side." 

"M.  de  Saverne  looked  at  the  place  which  the  woman  pointed  out^ 

*  I  had  this  from  the  woman  herself,  whom  we  saw  when  we  paid  our  visit 
to  Lorraine  and  Alsace  in  18 14. 
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stooped  his  head  towards  the  pillow,  and  cried  as  if  his  heart  would 
break.  The  fisherman's  tears  rolled  down  too  over  his  brown  face  and 
hands.     Le  pauvre  Jiomme,  le  pmivrc  homvie  ! 

"  Come  into  my  sitting-room  with  me,"  he  said  to  the  fisherman. 
The  man  followed  him  and  shut  the  door. 

His  burst  of  feeling  was  now  over.     He  became  entirely  calm. 

"  You  know  the  house  from  which  this  woman  came,  at  Winchelsea, 
in  England." 

"  Yes." 

"You  took  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  thither  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  remember  the  man  1 " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  For  thirty  louis  will  you  go  to  sea  to-night,  take  a  passenger,  and 
deliver  a  letter  to  M.  de  la  Motte  ? " 

The  man  agreed  :  and  I  take  out  from  my  secretary  that  letter,  in 
its  tawny  ink  of  fifty  years'  date,  and  read  it  with  a  strange  interest 
always  : — 

"  To  the  Chevalier  Francois  Joseph  de  la  AIotte,  at  IVinchclsea, 
in  England. 

"  I  KNEW  I  should  find  you.  I  never  doubted  where  you  were.  But 
for  a  sharp  illness  which  I  made  at  Nanci,  I  should  have  been  with 
you  two  months  earlier.  After  what  has  occurred  between  us,  I  know 
this  invitation  will  be  to  you  as  a  command,  and  that  you  will  hasten 
as  you  did  to  my  rescue  from  the  English  bayonets  at  Hastenbeck. 
Between  us,  M.  le  Chevalier,  it  is  to  life  or  death.  I  depend  upon  you 
to  communicate  this  to  no  one,  and  to  follow  the  messenger,  who  will 
bring  you  to  me. 

"  Count  de  Saverne." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  our  house  one  evening  as  we  sat  in  the 
front  shop.  I  had  the  child  on  my  knee,  which  would  have  no  other 
playfellow  but  me.  The  Countess  was  pretty  quiet  that  evening — the 
night  calm,  and  the  windows  open.  Grandfather  was  reading  his  book. 
The  Countess  and  M.  de  la  Motte  were  at  cards,  though,  poor  thing, 
she  could  scarce  play  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time ;  and  there  comes  a 
knock,  at  which  grandfather  puts  down  his  book.* 

"  All's  well,"  says  he.     "  Entrez.     Comment !  c'est  vous,  Eidois  1 " 
"  Oui,  c'est  bien  moi,  patron  ! "  says  Mons.  Bidois,  a  great  fellow 
in  boots  and  petticoat,  with  an  eelskin  queue  hanging  down  to  his 

*  There  was  a  particular  knock,  as  I  learned  later,  in  use  among  grand- 
papa's private  friends,  and  Mons.  Bidois  no  doubt  had  this  signal. 
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heels.  "Cost  la  le  petit  du  pauv'  Jean  Louis?  Est  i  genti  le  pti 
patron  !  " 

And  as  he  looks  at  me,  he  rubs  a  hand  across  his  nose. 

At  this  moment  Madame  la  Comtesse  gave  one,  two,  three  scream^, 
a  laugh,  and  cries — "  Ah,  c'est  mon  mari  qui  revient  de  la  guerre.  11 
est  la — k  la  croisee.  Bon  jour,  M.  le  Comte  !  Bon  jour.  Vous  avez 
une  petite  fille  bien  laide,  bien  laide,  que  je  n'aime  pas  du  tout,  pas 
du  tout,  pas  du  tout !  He  is  there  !  I  saw  him  at  the  window. 
There  !  there  !  Hide  me  from  him.  He  will  kill  me,  he  will  kill  me  !  " 
she  cried. 

"  Calmez-vous,  Clarisse,"  says  the  Chevalier,  who  was  weary,  no 
doubt,  of  the  poor  lady's  endless  outcries  and  follies. 

"  Calmez-vous,  ma  fille  ! "  sings  out  mother,  from  the  inner  room, 
where  she  was  washing. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  is  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  }  "  says  Bidois. 

"  Apres  Monsieur,"  says  the  Chevalier,  looking  haughtily  up  from 
the  cards. 

"  In  that  case,  I  have  a  letter  for  M.  le  Chevalier."  And  the 
sailor  handed  to  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  that  letter  which  I. have 
translated,  the  ink  of  which  was  black  and  wet  then,  though  now  it  is 
sere  and  faded. 

This  Chevalier  had  faced  death  and  danger  in  a  score  of  daredevil 
expeditions.  At  the  game  of  steel  and  lead  there  was  no  cooler  per- 
former. He  put  the  letter  which  he  had  received  quietly  into  his 
pocket,  finished  his  game  with  the  Countess,  and  telling  Bidois  to 
follow  him  to  his  lodgings,  took  leave  of  the  company.  I  daresay  the 
poor  Countess  built  up  a  house  with  the  cards,  and  took  little  more 
notice.  Mother,  going  to  close  the  shutters,  said,  "  It  was  droll,  that 
little  man,  the  friend  to  Bidois,  was  still  standing  in  the  street."  You 
see  we  had  all  sorts  of  droll  friends.  Seafaring  men,  speaking  a  jargon 
of  English,  French,  Dutch,  were  constantly  dropping  in  upon  us.  Dear 
heaven  !  when  I  think  in  what  a  company  I  have  lived,  and  what  a 
gaVere  I  rowed  in,  is  it  not  a  wonder  that  I  did  not  finish  where  some 
of  my  friends  did  ? 

I  made  a  drole  de  metier  at  this  time.  I  was  set  by  grandfather  to 
learn  his  business.  Our  apprentice  taught  me  the  commencement  of 
the  noble  art  of  wig-weaving.  As  soon  as  I  was  tall  enough  to  stand 
to  a  gentleman's  nose  I  was  promised  to  be  p}-omo/ed  to  be  a  shaver. 
I  trotted  on  mother's  errands  with  her  bandboxes,  and  what  not ;  and 
I  was  made  dry-nurse  to  poor  Madame's  baby,  who,  as  I  said,  loved 
me  most  of  all  in  the  house  ;  and  who  would  put  her  little  dimpled 
hands  out  and  crow  with  delight  to  see  me.  The  first  day  I  went  out 
U'ith  this  little  baby  in  a  little  wheel-chair  mother  got  for  her,  the  town 
boys  made  rare  fun  of  me  :  and  I  had  to  fight  one,  as  poor  little  Agnes 
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sat  sucking  her  little  thumb  in  her  chair,  I  suppose  ;  and  whilst  the 
battle  was  going  on,  who  should  come  up  but  Doctor  Barnard,  the 
English  rector  of  Saint  PhiHp's,  who  lent  us  French  Protestants  the 
nave  of  his  church  for  our  service,  whilst  our  tumble-down  old  church 
was  being  mended.  Doctor  Barnard  (for  a  reason  which  I  did  not 
know  at  that  time,  but  which  I  am  compelled  to  own  now  was  a  good 
one)  did  not  like  grandfather,  nor  inother,  nor  our  family.  You  may 
be  sure  our  people  abused  him  in  return.  He  was  called  a  haughty 
priest — a  vilain  beeg-veeg,  mother  used  to  say,  in  her  French-English. 
And  perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of  her  dislike  to  him  was,  that  his  big 
vio — a  fine  cauliflower  it  was — was  powdered  at  another  barber's. 
Well,  whilst  the  battle  royal  was  going  on  between  me  and  Tom  Caffin 
(dear  heart !  how  well  I  remember  the  fellow,  though — let  me  see — it 
is  fifty-four  years  since  we  punched  each  other's  little  noses).  Doctor 
Barnard  walks  up  to  us  boys  and  stops  the  fighting.  "You  little 
rogues  !  I'll  have  you  all  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped  by  my  beadle," 
says  the  Doctor,  who  was  a  magistrate  too  :  "  as  for  this  little  French 
barber,  he  is  always  in  mischief." 

"  They  laughed  at  me  and  called  me  Dry-nurse,  and  wanted  to 
upset  the  little  cart,  sir,  and  I  wouldn't  bear  it.  And  it's  my  duty  to 
protect  a  poor  child  that  can't  help  itself,"  said  I,  very  stoutly.  "  Her 
mother  is  ill.  Her  nurse  has  run  away,  and  she  has  nobody — nobody 
to  protect  her  but  me — and  'Notre  P^re  qui  est  aux  cieux;'"  and  I 
held  up  my  little  hand  as  grandfather  used  to  do  ;  "  and  if  those  boys 
hurt  the  child  I  will  fight  for  her." 

The  Doctor  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  ;  and  felt  in  his  pocket 
and  gave  me  a  dollar. 

"  And  come  to  see  us  all  at  the  Rectory,  child,"  Mrs.  Barnard  says, 
who  was  with  the  Doctor  ;  and  she  looked  at  the  little  baby  that  was 
in  its  cot,  and  said,  "  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  ! " 

And  the  Doctor,  turning  round  to  the  English  boys,  still  holding 
me  by  the  hand,  said,  '  Mind,  all  you  boys  !  If  I  hear  of  you  being 
such  cowards  again  as  to  strike  this  little  lad  for  doing  his  duty,  I  will 
have  you  whipped  by  my  beadle,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Thomas  Bar- 
nard. Shake  hands,  you  Thomas  Caffin,  with  the  French  boy  ;  "  and 
I  said,  "  I  would  shake  hands  or  fight  it  out  whenever  Tom  Caffin 
liked  ; "  and  so  took  my  place  as  pony  again,  and  pulled  my  little  cart 
down  Sandgate. 

These  stories  got  about  amongst  the  townspeople,  and  fishermen, 
and  seafaring  folk,  I  suppose,  and  the  people  of  our  little  circle ;  and 
they  were  the  means,  God  help  me,  of  bringing  me  in  those  very  early 
days  a  legacy  which  I  have  still.  You  see,  the  day  after  Bidois,  the 
French  fisherman,  paid  us  a  visit,  as  I  was  pulling  my  little  cart  up 
the  hill  to  a  little  farmer's  house  where  grandfather  and  a  partner  of 
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liis  had  some  pigeons,  of  which  I  was  very  fond  as  a  boy,  I  met  a 
httle  dark  man  whose  face  I  cannot  at  all  recaU  to  my  mind,  but  who 
spoke  French  and  German  to  me  like  grandfather  and  mother. 
"  That  is  the  child  of  Ivladame  von  Zabern  ?  "  says  he,  trembling  \-ery 
much, 

"  Ja,  Herr  !  "  says  the  little  boy.     .     .     . 

O  Agnes,  Agnes  !  How  the  years  roll  away  !  What  strange 
events  have  befallen  us  :  what  passionate  griefs  have  we  had  to  suffer : 
what  a  merciful  heaven  has  protected  us,  since  that  day  when  your 
father  knelt  over  the  little  car,  in  which  his  child  lay  sleeping  !  I 
have  the  picture  in  my  mind  now.  I  see  a  winding  road  leading  down 
to  one  of  the  gates  of  our  town ;  the  blue  marsh-land,  and  yonder, 
across  the  marsh.  Rye  towers  and  gables  ;  a  great  silver  sea  stretching 
beyond  ;  and  that  dark  man's  figure  stooping  and  looking  at  the  child 
asleep.  He  never  kissed  the  infant  or  touched  her.  I  remember  it 
woke  smiling,  and  held  out  its  little  arms,  and  he  turned  away  with  a 
sort  of  groan. 

Bidois,  the  French  fisherman  I  spoke  of  as  having  been  to  see  us 
on  the  night  before,  came  up  here  with  another  companion,  an  English- 
man I  think. 

"  Ah  !  we  seek  for  you  ever^'where.  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  says  he. 
"  The  tide  serves  and  it  is  full  time." 

"  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  is  on  board  ?"  says  the  Count  de  Saverne. 

"  II  est  bien  la,"  says  the  fisherman.  And  they  went  down  the  hill 
through  the  gate,  without  turning  to  look  back. 

Mother  was  quite  quiet  and  gentle  all  that  day.  It  seemed  as  if 
something  scared  her.  The  poor  Countess  prattled  and  laughed,  or 
cried  in  her  unconscious  way.  But  grandfather  at  evening  prayer  that 
night  making  the  exposition  rather  long,  mother  stamped  her  foot,  and 
said,  "  Assez  bavard^  comme  ga,  mon  pere,  and  sank  back  in  her 
chair  with  her  apron  over  her  face. 

She  remained  all  next  day  very  silent,  crying  often,  and  reading  in 
our  great  German  Bible.  She  was  kind  to  me  that  day.  I  remember 
her  saying,  in  her  deep  voice,  "  Thou  art  a  brave  boy,  Denikin."  It 
was  seldom  she  patted  my  head  so  softly.  That  night  our  patient  was 
very  wild  ;  and  laughing  a  great  deal,  and  singing  so  that  the  people 
would  stop  in  the  streets  to  listen. 

Doctor  Barnard  again  met  me  that  day,  dragging  my  little  carriage, 
and  he  fetched  me  into  the  Rectory  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  me 
cake  and  wine,  and  the  book  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  and  the  ladies 
admired  the  little  baby,  and  said  it  was  a  pity  it  was  a  little  Papist, 
and  the  Doctor  hoped  /  was  not  going  to  turn  Papist,  and  I  said, 
"  Oh,  never."  Neither  mother  nor  I  liked  that  darkling  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  who  was  fetched  over  from  our  neighbours  at  the 
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Priory  by  M.  de  la  Motte.  The  Chevalier  was  very  firm  himself 
in  that  religion.  I  little  thought  then  that  I  was  to  see  him  on  a 
day  when  his  courage  and  his  faith  were  both  to  have  an  awful 
trial. 

.  .  .  I  was  reading  then  in  this  fine  book  of  Monsieur  Galland 
which  the  Doctor  had  given  me.  I  had  no  orders  to  go  to  bed, 
strange  to  say,  and  I  daresay  was  peeping  into  the  cave  of  the  Forty 
Thieves  along  with  Master  Ali  Baba,  when  I  heard  the  clock  whirring 
previously  to  striking  twelve,  and  steps  coming  rapidly  up  our  empty 
street. 

Mother  started  up,  looking  quite  haggard,  and  undid  the  bolt  of 
the  door. 

"  C'est  lui  ! "  says  she,  with  her  eyes  starting,  and  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Motte  came  in,  looking  as  white  as  a  corpse. 

Poor  Madame  de  Saverne  upstairs,  awakened  by  the  striking  clock 
perhaps,  began  to  sing  overhead,  and  the  Chevalier  gave  a  great  start, 
leoking  more  ghastly  than  before,  as  my  mother  with  an  awful  face 
looked  at  him. 

"  II  I'a  voulu,"  says  M.  de  la  Motte,  hanging  down  his  head  ;  and 
again  poor  Madame's  crazy  voice  began  to  sing. 

iiJeport. 

"  On  the  27th  June  of  this  year,  1769,  the  Comte  de  Saverne  arrived 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  lodged  at  the  Ecu  de  France,  where  also 
was  staying  M.  le  Marquis  du  Ouesne  Menneville,  Chef  d'Escadre 
of  the  Naval  Armies  of  his  Majesty.  The  Comte  de  Saverne  was 
previously  unknown  to  the  Marquis  du  Ouesne,  but  recalling  to 
M.  du  Ouesne's  remembrance  the  fact  that  his  illustrious  ancestor  the 
Admiral  du  Ouesne  professed  the  Reformed  religion,  as  did  M.  de 
Saverne  himself,  M.  de  Saverne  entreated  the  Marquis  du  Ouesne  to 
be  his  friend  in  a  rencontre  which  deplorable  circumstances  rendered 
unavoidable. 

"  At  the  same  time,  M.  de  Saverne  stated  to  M.  le  Marquis  du 
Ouesne  the  causes  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Chevalier  Francis  Joseph 
de  la  Motte,  late  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Soubise,  at  present  residing 
in  England  in  the  town  of  Winchelsea,  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  The 
statement  made  by  the  Comte  de  Saverne  was  such  as  to  convince 
M.  du  Quesne  of  the  Count's  right  to  exact  a  reparation  from  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Motte. 

"  A  boat  was  despatched  on  the  night  of  the  29th  June,  with  a 
messenger  bearing  the  note  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Saverne.  And  in  this 
boat  M.  de  la  Motte  returned  from  England. 

"  The  undersigned  Comte  de  Be'rigny,  in  garrison  at  Boulogne,  and 
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an  acquaintance  of  M.  de  la  Motte,  consented  to  serve  as  his  witness 
in  the  meeting  with  M.  de  Saverne. 

"  The  meeting  took  place  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
sands  at  half  a  league  from  the  port  of  Boulogne  :  and  the  weapons 
chosen  were  pistols.  Both  gentlemen  v/ere  perfectly  calm  and  collected, 
as  one  might  expect  from  officers  distinguished  in  the  King's  service, 
who  had  faced  the  enemies  of  France  as  comrades  together 

"  Before  firing,  M.  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  advanced  four  steps, 
and  holding  his  pistol  down,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  said, 
— '  I  swear  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
that  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge  laid  against  me  by  Monsieur  de 
Saverne.' 

"  The  Comte  de  Saverne  said,—'  M.  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte,  1 
have  made  no  charge  ;  and  if  I  had,  a  lie  costs  you  nothing.' 

"  M.  de  la  Motte,  saluting  the  witnesses  courteously,  and  with  grief 
rather  than  anger  visible  upon  his  countenance,  returned  to  his  line  on 
the  sand  which  was  marked  out  as  the  place  where  he  was  to  stand,  at 
a  distance  often  paces  from  his  adversary. 

"  At  the  signal  being  given  both  fired  simultaneously.  The  ball  of 
M.  de  Saverne  grazed  M.  de  la  Motte's  side-curl,  while  his  ball  struck 
M.  de  Saverne  in  the  right  breast.  M.  de  Saverne  stood  a  moment 
and  fell. 

"  The  seconds,  the  surgeon,  and  M.  de  la  Motte  advanced  towards 
the  fallen  gentleman  ;  and  M.  de  la  Motte,  holding  up  his  hands,  again 
said — '  I  take  heaven  to  witness  the  person  is  innocent.' 

"  The  Comte  de  Saverne  seemed  to  be  about  to  speak.  He  lifted 
himself  from  the  sand,  supporting  himself  on  one  arm  :  but  all  he  said 

was, — '  You,  you '   and  a  great  issue  of  blood   rushed  from  his 

throat,  and  he  fell  back,  and,  with  a  few  convulsions,  died. 

(Signed)        "  Marquis  du  Quesne  Menneville, 

"  Chef  d'' Escadre  aux  Artne'es  Navales  du  Roy. 
"  Comte  de  B^rigny, 

"  Brigadier  de  CavalerieP 

"  I,  Jean  Batiste  Drouot,  Surgeon-Major  of  the  Regiment  Royal 
Cravate,  in  garrison  at  Boulogne-sur-lMer,  certify  that  I  was  present 
at  the  meeting  which  ended  so  lamentably.  The  death  of  the  gentle- 
man who  succumbed  was  immediate ;  the  ball,  passing  to  the  right  of 
the  middle  of  the  breastbone,  penetrated  the  lung  and  the  large  artery 
supplying  it  with  blood,  and  caused  death  by  immediate  suffocation." 


(    30I     ) 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OUT     OF     THE     DEPTHS. 

THAT  last  night  which  he  was  to  pass  upon  earth,  M,  de  Savernfc 
spent  in  a  little  tavern  in  Winchelsea,  frequented  by  iishing 
people,  and  known  to  Bidois,  who,  even  during  the  war,  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  coming  to  England  upon  errands  in  which  Mons. 
Grandpapa  was  very  much  interested— precentor,  elder,  perruquier,  as 
he  was. 

The  Count  de  Saverne  had  had  some  talk  with  the  fisherman  during 
the  voyage  from  Boulogne,  and  more  conversation  took  place  on  this 
last  night,  when  the  Count  took  Bidois  partly  into  his  confidence  ;  and, 
without  mentioning  the  precise  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  M.  de  la 
Motte,  said  that  it  was  inevitable ;  that  the  man  was  a  villain  who 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  earth  ;  and  that  no  criminal  was 
ever  more  righteously  executed  than  this  chevalier  would  be  on  the 
morrow,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  were  to  meet. 

The  meeting  would  have  taken  place  on  that  very  night,  but  M.  de 
la  Motte  demanded,  as  indeed  he  had  a  right  to  do,  some  hours  for  the 
settlement  of  his  own  affairs  ;  and  preferred  to  fight  on  French  ground 
rather  than  English,  as  the  survivor  of  the  quarrel  would  be  likely  to 
meet  with  very  rough  treatment  in  this  country. 

La  Motte  betook  himself  then  to  arranging  his  papers.  As  for 
the  Count  de  Saverne,  he  said  all  his  dispositions  were  made.  A 
dowry, — that  which  his  wife  brought — would  go  to  her  child.  I^is 
own  property  was  devised  to  his  own  relations,  and  he  could  give  the 
child  nothing.  He  had  only  a  few  pieces  in  his  purse,  and,  "  Tenez," 
says  he,  "  this  watch.  Should  anything  befall  me,  I  desire  it  may  be 
given  to  the  little  boy  who  saved  my — that  is,  her  child."  And  the 
voice  of  M.  le  Comte  broke  as  he  said  these  words,  and  the  tears  ran 
over  his  fingers.  And  the  seaman  wept  too,  as  he  told  the  story  to 
me  years  after,  nor  were  some  of  mine  wanting,  I  think,  for  that  poor 
heart-broken,  wretched  man,  writhing  in  helpless  agony,  as  the  hungry 
sand  drank  his  blood.  Assuredly,  the  guilt  of  that  blood  was  on  thy 
head,  Francis  de  la  Motte. 

The  watch  is  ticking  on  the  table  before  me  as  I  write.  It  has  been 
my  companion  for  half  a  century.     I  remember  my  childish  delight 
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when  Bidois  brought  it  to  me,  and  told  my  mother  the  tale  of  the 
meeting  of  the  two  gentlemen. 

"  You  see  her  condition,"  J\I.  de  la  Motte  said  to  my  mother  at  this 
time.  "We  are  separated  for  ever,  as  hopelessly  as  though  one  or 
other  were  dead.  My  hand  slew  her  husband.  Perhaps  my  fault 
destroyed  her  reason.  I  transmit  misfortunes  to  those  I  love  and 
would  serve.  Shall  I  marry  her  ?  I  will  if  you  think  I  can  serve  her. 
As  long  as  a  guinea  remains  to  me,  I  will  halve  it  with  her.  I  have 
but  very  few  left  now.  My  fortune  has  crumbled  under  my  hands,  as 
have  m.y  friendships,  my  once  bright  prospects,  my  ambitions.  I  am  a 
doomed  man  :  somehow,  I  drag  down  those  who  love  me  into  my  doom." 

And  so  indeed  there  was  a  Cain  mark,  as  it  were,  on  this  unhappy 
man.  He  did  bring  wreck  and  ruin  on  those  who  loved  him.  He 
was  as  a  lost  soul,  I  somehow  think,  whose  tortures  had  begun  already. 
Predestined  to  evil,  to  crime,  to  gloom  ;  but  now  and  again  some  one 
took  pity  upon  this  poor  wretch,  and  amongst  those  who  pitied  him 
was  my  stern  mother. 

And  here  I  may  relate  how  it  happened  that  I  "  saved  "  the  child, 
for  which  act  poor  M.  de  Saveme  rewarded  me.  Bidois  no  doubt 
told  that  story  to  M.  le  Comte  in  the  course  of  their  gloomy  voyage. 
Mrs.  Martha,  the  Countess's  attendant,  had  received  or  taken  leave  of 
absence  one  night,  after  putting  the  child  and  the  poor  lady,  who  was 
no  better  than  a  child,  to  bed.  I  went  to  my  bed,  and  to  sleep  as  boys 
sleep  ;  and  I  forget  what  business  called  away  my  mother  likewise,  but 
when  she  came  back  to  look  for  her  poor  Biche  and  the  infant  in  its 
cradle — both  were  gone. 

I  have  seen  the  incomparable  Siddons,  in  the  play,  as,  white  and 
teirified,  she  passed  through  the  darkened  hall  after  King  Duncan's 
murder.  My  mother's  face  wore  a  look  of  terror  to  the  full  as  tragical, 
when,  starting  up  from  my  boyish  sleep,  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  and  saw 
her.  She  was  almost  beside  herself  with  terror.  The  poor  insane 
lady  and  her  child  were  gone — who  could  say  where  ?  Into  the 
marshes — into  the  sea — into  the  darkness — it  was  impossible  to  say 
whither  the  Countess  had  fled. 

"We  must  get  up,  my  boy,  and  find  them,"  says  mother,  in  a 
hoarse  voice ;  and  I  was  sent  over  to  Mr.  Billis's  the  baker,  in  East 
Street,  where  the  Chevalier  lived,  and  where  I  found  him  sitting  (with 
two  priests,  by  the  way,  guests,  no  doubt,  of  Mr.  Weston,  at  the 
Priory),  and  all  these,  and  mother,  on  her  side,  with  me  following  her, 
went  out  to  look  for  the  fugitives. 

We  went  by  pairs,  taking  different  roads.  JMother's  was  the  right 
one  as  it  appeared,  for  we  had  not  walked  many  minutes,  when  we  saw 
a  white  figure  coming  towards  us,  glimmering  out  of  the  dark,  and 
heard  a  voice  singing. 
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"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  ! "  says  mother,  and  "  Gott  sey  Dank,"  and  I  know 
not  what  exclamations  of  gratitude  and  rcHcf.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
Countess. 

As  we  came  up,  she  knew  us  with  our  light,  and  began  to  imitate, 
'n  her  crazy  way,  the  cry  of  the  watchman,  whom  the  poor  sleepless 
soul  had  often  heard  under  the  windows.  "  Past  twelve  o'clock,  a 
starlight  night  ! "  she  sang,  and  gave  one  of  her  sad  laughs. 

When  we  came  up  to  her,  we  found  her  in  a  white  wrapper,  her 
hair  flowing  down  her  back  and  over  her  poor  pale  face,  and  again  she 
sang,  "  Past  twelve  o'clock." 

The  child  was  not  with  hei:  Mother  trembled  in  every  limb.  The 
lantern  shook  so  in  her  hand  I  thought  she  would  drop  it. 

She  put  it  down  on  the  ground.  She  took  her  shawl  off  her  back, 
and  covered  the  poor  lady  with  it,  who  smiled  in  her  childish  way,  and 
said,  "  C'est  bon  ;  c'est  chaud  ca  ;  ah  !  que  c'est  bien  ! " 

As  I  chanced  to  look  down  at  the  lady's  feet,  I  saw  one  of  them  was 
naked.  Mother,  herself  in  a  dreadful  agitation,  embraced  and  soothed 
Madame  de  Saverne.  "  Tell  me,  my  angel,  tell  me,  my  love,  where  is 
the  child  ?  "  says  mother,  almost  fainting. 

"  The  child,  what  child  ?  That  little  brat  who  always  cries  ?  I 
know  nothing  about  children,"  says  the  poor  thing.  "  Take  me  to  my 
bed  this  moment,  madam  !  How  dare  you  bring  me  into  the  streets 
with  naked  feet ! " 

"  Where  have  you  been  walking,  my  dear  ? "  says  poor  mother, 
trying  to  soothe  her. 

"  I  have  been  to  Great  Saverne.  I  wore  a  domino.  I  knew  the 
coachman  quite  well,  though  he  was  muffled  up  all  but  his  nose.  I 
was  presented  to  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal.  I  made  him  such  a 
curtsey — like  this.     Oh,  my  foot  hurts  me  !  " 

She  often  rambled  about  this  ball  and  play,  and  hummed  snatches 
of  tunes  and  little  phrases  of  dialogue,  which  she  may  have  heard 
there.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  was  the  only  play  and  ball  the  poor  thing 
ever  saw  in  her  life  ;  her  brief  life,  her  wretched  life.  'Tis  pitiful  to 
think  how  unhappy  it  was.  When  I  recall  it,  it  tears  my  heart-strings 
somehow,  as  it  doth  to  see  a  child  in  pain. 

As  she  held  up  the  poor  bleeding  foot,  I  saw  that  the  edge  of  her 
dress  was  all  wet,  and  covered  with  saiid. 

"  Mother,  mother  ! "  said  I,  "  she  has  been  to  the  sea  !  " 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  sea,  Clarisse .'' "  asks  mother. 

"  J'ai  etd  au  bal  :  j'ai  dans^  ;  j'ai  chantd.  J'ai  bien  reconnu  mon 
cocher.  J'ai  €x.€  au  bal  chez  le  Cardinal.  But  you  must  not  tell  M.  de 
Saverne.     Oh,  no,  you  mustn't  tell  him  !  " 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  me.  And,  whenever  I  remember  it.  my 
heart  is  full  of  thankfulness  to  the  gracious  Giver  of  all  good  thoughts. 
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Madame,  of  whom  I  was  not  afraid,  and  who  sometimes  was  amu;.ed 
by  my  prattle,  would  now  and  then  take  a  walk  accompanied  by  Martha 
her  maid,  who  held  the  infant,  and  myself,  who  liked  to  draw  it  in  Us 
little  carriage.  We  used  to  walk  down  to  the  shore,  and  there  was  a 
rock  there,  on  which  the  poor  lady  would  sit  for  hours. 

"  You  take  her  home,  mother,"  says  I,  all  in  a  tremble.  "  You  give 
me  the  lantern,  and  I'll  go — I'll  go  " — I  was  off  before  I  said  where. 
Down  I  went,  through  Westgate  ;  down  I  ran  along  the  road  towards 
the  place  I  guessed  at.  When  I  had%one  a  few  hundred  yards,  I  saw 
in  the  road  something  white.  It  was  the  Countess's  slipper,  that  she 
had  left  there.     I  knew  she  had  gone  that  way. 

I  got  down  to  the  shore,  running,  running  with  all  my  little  might. 
The  moon  had  risen  by  this  time,  shining  gloriously  over  a  great  silver 
sea.  A  tide  of  silver  was  pouring  in  over  the  sand.  Yonder  was  that 
rock  where  we  often  had  sat.  The  infant  was  sleeping  on  it  under  the 
stars  unconscious.  He,  Who  loves  little  children,  had  watched  over 
it  ....  I  scarce  can  see  the  words  as  I  write  them  down.  My  little 
baby  was  waking.  She  had  known  nothing  of  the  awful  sea  coming 
nearer  with  each  wave  ;  but  she  knew  me  as  I  came,  and  smiled,  and 
warbled  a  little  infant  welcome.  I  took  her  up  in  my  arms,  and  trotted 
home  with  my  pretty  burden.  As  I  paced  up  the  hill,  M.  de  la  Motte 
and  one  of  the  French  clergymen  met  me.  By  ones  and  twos,  the 
other  searchers  after  my  little  wanderer  came  home  from  their  quest. 
She  was  laid  in  her  little  crib,  and  never  knew,  until  years  later,  the 
danger  from  which  she  had  been  rescued. 

My  adventures  became  known  in  our  town,  and  I  made  some 
acquaintances  who  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  were  the  means  of 
advancing  me  in  after-life.  I  was  too  young  to  understand  much  what 
was  happening  round  about  me ;  but  now,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I 
must  confess  that  old  grandfather,  besides  his  business  of  perruquier, 
which  you  will  say  is  no  very  magnificent  trade,  followed  others  which 
were  far  less  reputable.  What  do  you  say,  for  instance,  of  a  church 
elder,  who  lends  money  a  la  petite  seviaine,  and  at  great  interest? 
The  fishermen,  the  market-people,  nay,  one  or  two  farmers  and  gentle- 
men round  about,  were  beholden  to  grandfather  for  supplies,  and  they 
came  to  him,  to  be  shaved  m  more  ways  than  one.  No  good  came  out 
of  his  gains,  as  I  shall  presently  tell  :  but  meanwhile  his  hands  were 
for  ever  stretched  out  to  claw  other  folks'  money  towards  himself;  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  viadame  sa  brtc  loved  a  purse  too,  and  was  by 
no  means  scrupulous  as  to  the  way  of  filling  it.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier 
de  la  Motte  was  free-handed  and  grand  in  his  manner.  He  paid  a 
pension,  I  know  not  how  much,  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  Madame 
de  Saverae.  He  had  brought  her  to  the  strait  in  which  she  was,  poor 
thing.    Had  he  not  worked  on  her,  she  never  would  have  left  her 
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religion  :  she  never  would  have  fled  from  her  husband :  that  fatal  duel 
would  never  have  occurred  :  right  or  wrong,  he  was  the  cause  of  her 
calamity,  and  he  would  make  it  as  light  as  it  might  be.  I  know  how, 
for  years,  extravagant  and  embarassed  as  he  was,  he  yet  supplied 
means  for  handsomely  maintaining  the  little  Agnes  when  she  was 
presently  left  an  orphan  in  the  world,  when  mother  and  father  both 
were  dead,  and  her  relatives  at  home  disowned  her. 

The  ladies  of  Carr,  Agnes's  aunts,  totally  denied  that  the  infant 
v.-as  their  brother's  child,  and  refused  any  contribution  towards  her 
maintenance.  Her  mother's  family  equally  disavowed  her.  They  had 
been  taught  the  same  story,  and  I  suppose  we  believe  willingly  enough 
what  we  wish  to  believe.  The  poor  lady  was  guilty.  Her  child  had 
been  born  in  her  husband's  absence.  When  his  return  was  announced, 
she  fled  from  her  home,  not  daring  to  face  him  ;  and  the  unhappy 
Count  de  Saverne  died  by  the  pistol  of  the  man  who  had  already 
robbed  him  of  his  honour.  La  Motte  had  to  bear  this  obloquy,  or 
only  protest  against  it  by  letters  from  England.  He  could  not  go  over 
to  Lorraine,  where  he  was  plunged  in  debt.  "  At  least,  Duval,"  said 
he  to  me,  when  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  with  all  my  heart  forgave 
him,  "  mad,  and  reckless  as  I  have  been,  and  fatal  to  all  whom  I  loved  ; 
I  have  never  allowed  the  child  to  want,  and  have  supported  her  in 
comfort,  when  I  was  myself  almost  without  a  meal."  A  bad  man  no 
doubt  this  was  ;  and  yet  not  utterly  wicked  :  a  great  criminal  who  paid 
an  awful  penalty.  Let  us  be  humble,  v/ho  have  erred  too  ;  and 
thankful,  if  we  have  a  hope  that  we  have  found  mercy. 

I  believe  it  was  some  braggart  letter,  which  La  Motte  wrote  to  a 
comrade  in  M.  de  Vaux's  camp,  and  in  which  he  boasted  of  making 
the  conversion  oi  7^  petite  Protestante  at  Strasbourg,  which  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  poor  M.  Saverne,  hastened  his  return  home,  and  brought 
about  this  dreadful  end.  La  Motte  owned  as  much,  indeed,  in  the  last 
interview  I  ever  had  with  him. 

Who  told  Madame  de  Saverne  of  her  husband's  death  ?  It  was 
not  for  years  after  that  I  myself  (unlucky  chatterbox,  whose  tongue 
was  always  blabbing)  knew  what  had  happened.  My  mother  thought 
that  she  must  have  overheard  Bidois  the  boatman,  who  told  the  whole 
story  over  his  glass  of  Geneva  in  our  parlour. .  The  Countess's  chamber 
was  overhead,  and  the  door  left  open.  The  poor  thing  used  to  be  very 
angry  at  the  notion  of  a  locked  door,  and  since  that  awful  escapade  to 
the  sea-shore,  my  mother  slept  in  her  room,  or  a  servant  whom  she 
hked  pretty  well  supplied  mother's  place. 

In  her  condition  the  dreadful  event  affected  her  but  little;  and  we 

never  knew  that   she  was   aware   of  it   until   one   evening  when   it 

happened  that  a  neighbour,  one  of  our  French  people  of  Rye,  was 

talking  over  the  tea-table,  and  telling  us  of  a  dreadful  thing  he  had 
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seen  on  Penenden  Heath  as  he  was  coming  home.  He  there  saw  a 
woman  btirned  at  the  stake  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.  The  story 
is  in  the  Gentleinan^s  Magazine  for  the  year  1769,  and  that  will  settle 
pretty  well  the  date  of  the  evening  when  our  neighbour  related  the 
horrible  tale  to  us. 

Poor  Madame  de  Saverne  (who  had  a  very  grand  air,  and  was 
perfectly  like  a  lady)  said  quite  simply,  "  In  this  case,  my  good  Ursule, 
I  shall  be  burned  too.  For  you  know  I  was  the  cause  of  my  husband 
being  killed.  M.  le  Chevalier  went  and  killed  him  in  Corsica."  And 
she  looked  round  with  a  little  smile,  and  nodded ;  and  arranged  her 
white  dress  with  her  slim  hot  hands. 

When  the  poor  thing  spoke,  the  Chevalier  sank  back  as  if  he  had 
been  shot  himself. 

"  Good-night,  neighbour  Marion,"  groans  mother  ;  "  she  is  very  bad 
to-night.  Come  to  bed,  my  dear,  come  to  bed."  And  the  poor  thing 
followed  mother,  curtseying  very  finely  to  the  company,  and  saying, 
quite  softly,  "  Oui,  oui,  oui,  they  will  burn  me  ;  they  will  bum  me."     • 

This  idea  seized  upon  her  mind,  and  never  left  it.  Madame  la 
Comtesse  passed  a  night  of  great  agitation ;  talking  incessantly. 
Mother  and  her  maid  were  up  with  her  all  night.  All  night  long  we 
could  hear  her  songs,  her  screams,  her  terrible  laughter.  .  .  .  Oh, 
pitiful  was  thy  lot  in  this  world,  poor  guiltless,  harmless  lady.  In  thy 
brief  years,  how  little  happiness  !  For  thy  marriage  portion  only 
gloom,  and  terror,  and  submission,  and  captivity.  The  awful  Will 
above  us  ruled  it  so.  Poor  frightened  spirit  I  it  has  woke  under  serener 
skies  now,  and  passed  out  of  reach  of  our  terrors,  and  temptations,  and 
troubles. 

At  my  early  age  I  could  only  be  expect:;d  to  obey  my  elders  and 
parents,  and  to  consider  all  things  were  right  which  were  done  round 
about  me.  Mother's  cuffs  on  the  head  I  received  without  malice,  and 
if  the  truth  must  be  owned,  had  not  seldom  to  submit  to  the  major 
operation  which  my  grandfather  used  to  perform  with  a  certain  rod 
which  he  kept  in  a  locked  cupboard,  and  accompany  with  long  weari- 
some sermons  between  each  cut  or  two  of  his  favourite  instrument. 
These  good  people,  as  I  gradually  began  to  learn,  bore  but  an  in- 
different reputation  in  the  town  which  they  inhabited,  and  were  neither 
liked  by  the  French  of  their  own  colony,  nor  by  the  English  among 
whom  we  dwelt.  Of  course,  being  a  simple  little  fellow,  I  honoured  my 
father  and  mother  as  became  me — my  grandfather  and  mother,  that  is 
— father  being  dead  some  years. 

Grandfather,  I  knew,  had  a  share  in  a  fishing-boat,  as  numbers  of 
people  had,  both  at  Rye  and  Winchelsea.  Stokes,  our  fisherman,  took 
me  out  once  or  twice,  and  I  liked  the  sport  verj^  much :  but  it  appeared 
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that  I  ought  to  have  said  nothing  about  the  boat  and  the  fishing — for 
one  night  when  we  pulled  out  only  a  short  way  beyond  a  rock  which 
we  used  to  call  the  Bull  Rock,  from  a  pair  of  horns  which  stuck  out  of 
the  water,  and  there  were  hailed  by  my  old  friend  Bidois,  who  had 
come  from  Boulogne  in  his  lugger — and  then  .  .  .  well  then,  I  was 
going  to  explain  the  whole  matter  artlessly  to  one  of  our  neighbours 
who  happened  to  step  in  to  supper,  when  grandpapa  (who  had  made  a 
grace  of  five  minutes  long  before  taking  the  dish-cover  off)  fetched 
me  a  slap  across  the  face  which  sent  me  reeling  off  my  perch.  And 
the  Chevalier,  who  was  supping  with  us,  only  laughed  at  my  mis- 
fortune. 

This  being  laughed  at  somehow  affected  me  more  than  the  blows. 
I  was  used  to  those,  from  grandfather  and  mother  too ;  but  when  people 
once  had  been  kind  to  me  I  could  not  bear  a  different  behaviour  from 
them.  And  this  gentleman  certainly  was.  He  improved  my  French 
very  much,  and  used  to  laugh  at  my  blunders  and  bad  pronunciation. 
He  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  with  me  when  I  was  at  home,  and 
made  me  speak  French  like  a  little  gentleman. 

In  a  very  brief  time  he  learned  English  himself,  with  a  droll  accent 
to  be  sure,  but  so  as  to  express  himself  quite  intelligibly.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  Winchelsea,  though  he  would  frequently  be  away  at 
Deal,  Dover,  Canterbury,  even  London.  He  paid  mother  a  pension 
for  little  Agnes,  who  grew  apace,  and  was  the  most  winning  child  I 
ever  set  eyes  on.  I  remember,  as  well  as  yesterday,  the  black  dress 
which  was  made  for  her  after  her  poor  mother's  death,  her  pale  cheeks, 
and  the  great  solemn  eyes  gazing  out  from  under  the  black  curling- 
ringlets  which  fell  over  her  forehead  and  face. 

Why  do  I  make  zigzag  journeys  ?  'Tis  the  privilege  of  old  age  to 
be  garrulous,  and  its  happiness  to  remember  early  days.  As  I  sink 
back  in  my  arm-chair,  safe  and  sheltered  post  tot  discriinma,  and 
happier  than  it  has  been  the  lot  of  most  fellow-sinners  to  be,  the  past 
comes  back  to  me — the  stormy  past,  the  strange  unhappy  yet  happy 
past — and  I  look  at  it  scared  and  astonished  sometimes  ;  as  huntsmen 
look  at  the  gaps  and  ditches  over  which  they  have  leapt,  and  wonder 
how  they  are  alive. 

My  good  fortune  in  rescuing  that  little  darling  child  caused  the 
Chevalier  to  be  very  kind  to  me  ;  and  when  he  was  with  us,  I  used 
to  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  prattle  for  hours  together, 
quite  losing  all  fear  of  him.  Except  my  kind  namesake,  the  captain 
and  admiral,  this  was  the  first  gentleman  I  ever  met  in  intimacy — a 
gentleman  with  many  a  stain,  nay  crime  to  reproach  him ;  but  not 
all  lost,  I  hope  and  pray.  I  own  to  having  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
that  fatal  man.  I  see  myself  a  child  prattling  at  his  coat-skirts,  and 
trotting  along  our  roads  and  marshes  with  him.     I  see  him  with  his 
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sad  pale  face — and  a  kind  of  blighting  look  he  had — looking  at  that 
unconscious  lady,  at  that  little  baby.  My  friends  the  Neapolitans 
would  have  called  his  an  evil  eye,  and  exorcised  it  accordingly.  A 
favourite  walk  we  had  was  to  a  house  about  a  mile  out  of  Winchelsea, 
where  a  grazing  farmer  lived.  My  delight  then  was  to  see  not  his  cattle, 
but  his  pigeons,  of  which  he  had  a  good  stock,  of  croppers,  pouters, 
runts,  and  turbits  ;  and  amongst  these  I  was  told  there  were  a  sort  of 
pigeons  called  carriers,  which  would  fly  for  prodigious  distances, 
returning  from  the  place  to  which  they  were  taken,  though  it  were  ever 
so  distant,  to  that  where  they  lived  and  were  bred. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Mr,  Perreau's,  one  of  these  pigeons  actually  came 
in  flying  from  the  sea,  as  it  appeared  to  me  :  and  Perreau  looked  at 
it,  and  fondled  it,  and  said  to  the  Chevalier,  "  There  is  nothing.  It  is 
to  be  at  the  old  place."  On  which  M.  le  Chevalier  only  said,  "  C'est 
bien  ; "  and  as  we  walked  away  told  me  all  he  knew  about  pigeons, 
which  I  daresay  was  no  great  knowledge. 

Why  did  he  say  there  was  nothing  t  I  asked  in  the  innocence  of 
my  prattle.  The  Chevalier  told  me  that  these  birds  sometimes  brought 
messages  written  on  a  little  paper,  and  tied  under  their  wings,  and  that 
Perreau  said  there  was  nothing  because  there  was  nothing. 

"  Oh,  then  !  he  sometimes  docs  have  messages  with  his  birds  ?" 

The  Chevalier  shrugged  his  shoulder,  and  took  a  great  pinch  out 
of  his  fine  snuff-box.  "  Wliat  did  papa  Duval  do  to  you  the  other  day 
when  you  began  to  talk  too  fast .'' "  says  he.  "  Learn  to  hold  thy  little 
tongue,  Denis,  mon  gargon.  If  thou  livest  a  little  longer,  and  tellest 
all  thou  seest,  the  Lord  help  thee  !  "  And  I  suppose  our  conversation 
ended  here,  and  he  strode  home,  and  I  trotted  after  him. 

I  narrate  these  things  occurring  in  childhood  by  the  help  of  one 
or  two  marks  which  have  been  left  behind — as  the  ingenious  boy 
found  his  way  home  by  the  pebbles  which  he  dropped  along  his  line 
of  march.  Thus  I  happen  to  know  the  year  when  poor  Madame  de 
Saverne  must  have  been  ill,  by  referring  to  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
the  woman  whom  our  neighbour  saw  burned  on  Penenden  Heath. 
Was  it  days,  was  it  weeks  after  this  that  Madame  de  Saverne's  illness 
ended  as  all  our  illnesses  will  end  one  day  ? 

During  the  whole  course  of  her  illness,  whatever  its  length  may 
have  been,  those  priests  from  Slindon  (or  from  Mr.  Weston's  the 
Popish  gentleman's  at  the  Priory)  were  constantly  in  our  house,  and 
I  suppose  created  a  great  scandal  among  the  Protestants  of  the  town, 
M.  de  la  Motte  showed  an  extraordinary  zeal  in  this  business  ;  and, 
sinner  as  he  was,  certainly  was  a  most  devout  sinner,  according  to  his 
persuasion.  I  do  not  remember,  or  was  not  cognizant,  when  the  end 
came  ;  but  I  remember  my  astonishment  as,  passing  by  her  open 
chamber  door,  I  saw  candles  lighted  before  her  bed,  and  some  of  those 
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clergy  watching  there,  and  the  ChevaHer  de  la  Motte  kneeling  in  the 
passage  in  an  attitude  of  deep  contrition  and  grief. 

On  that  last  day  there  was,  as  it  appeared,  a  great  noise  and  dis- 
turbance round  our  house.  The  people  took  offence  at  the  perpetual 
coming  in  and  out  of  the  priest  ;  and  on  the  very  night  when  the  coffin 
was  to  be  taken  from  our  house,  and  the  clergymen  were  performing 
the  last  services  there,  the  windows  of  the  room,  where  the  poor  lady 
lay,  were  broken  in  by  a  great  volley  of  stones,  and  a  roaring  mob 
shouting  "  No  Popery,  down  with  priests  !  " 

Grandfather  lost  all  courage  at  these  threatening  demonstrations, 
and  screamed  out  at  his  bru  for  bringing  all  this  persecution  and  danger 
upon  him.  ^''  Silence,  miserable  P'  says  she.  "  Go  sit  in  the  back  kitchen, 
and  count  your  money-bags  I "   She,  at  least,  did  not  lose  her  courage. 

M.  de  la  Motte,  though  not  frightened,  was  much  disturbed.  The 
matter  might  be  very  serious.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  hov/  furiously 
angry  our  townspeople  were  with  my  parents  for  harbouring  a  Papist. 
Had  they  known  that  the  lady  was  a  converted  Protestant,  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  more  violent  still. 

We  were  in  a  manner  besieged  in  our  house  ;  the  garrison  being 
— the  two  priests  in  much  terror  ;  my  grandfather,  under  the  bed  for 
what  I  know,  or  somewhere  where  he  would  be  equally  serviceable  ; 
my  mother  and  the  Chevalier,  with  their  wits  about  them  ;  and  little 
Denis  Duval,  no  doubt  very  much  in  the  way.  When  the  poor  lady 
died  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  her  little  girl  out  of  the  way  ; 
and  Mrs.  Weston  at  the  Priory  took  her  in,  who  belonged,  as  has 
before  been  said,  to  the  ancient  faith. 

We  looked  out  with  no  little  alarm  for  the  time  when  the  hearse 
should  come  to  take  the  poor  lady's  body  away  ;  for  the  people  would 
not  leave  the  street,  and  barricaded  either  end  of  it,  having  perpetrated 
no  actual  violence  beyond  the  smashing  of  the  windows  as  yet,  but 
ready  no  doubt  for  more  mischief. 

Calling  me  to  him,  M.  de  la  Motte  said,  "  Denis,  thou  rememberest 
about  the  carrier  pigeon  the  other  day  with  nothing  under  his  wing  t " 
I  remembered,  of  course. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  my  carrier  pigeon.  Thou  shalt  carry  no  letter  but 
a  message.  I  can  trust  thee  now  with  a  secret."  And  I  kept  it",  and 
will  tell  it  now  that  the  people  are  quite  out  of  danger  from  that  piece 
of  intelligence,  as  I  can  promise  you. 

"  You  know  Mr.  Weston's  house .'"'  Know  the  house  where  Agnes 
was — the  best  house  in  the  town  ?  Of  course  I  did.  He  named  eight 
or  ten  houses  besides  Weston's  at  which  I  was  to  go  and  say,  "  The 
mackerel  are  coming  in.  Come  as  many  of  you  as  can."  And  I  wenl 
to  the  houses,  and  said  the  words ;  and  when  the  people  said,  "  Where?" 
I  said,  "  Opposite  our  house  "  and  so  went  on. 
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The  last  and  handsomest  house  (I  had  never  been  in  it  before; 
was  Mr.  Weston's,  at  the  Priory  :  and  there  I  went  and  called  to  see 
him.  And  I  remember  Mrs.  Weston  was  walking  up  and  down  a 
gallery  over  the  hall  with  a  little  crying  child  who  would  not  go  to 
sleep. 

"  Agnes,  Agnes  ! "  says  I,  and  that  baby  was  quiet  in  a  minute, 
smiling,  and  crowing  and  flinging  out  her  arms.  Indeed,  mine  was 
the  first  name  she  could  speak. 

The  gentlemen  came  out  of  their  parlour,  where  they  were  over 
their  pipes,  and  asked  me,  surlily  enough,  "  What  I  wanted  ? "  I  said, 
"  The  mackerel  were  out,  and  the  crews  were  wanted  before  Peter 
Duval's,  the  barber's."  And  one  of  them,  with  a  scowl  on  his  face,  and 
an  oath,  said  they  would  be  there,  and  shut  the  door  in  my  face. 

As  I  went  away  from  the  Prior}',  and  crossed  the  churchyard  by 
the  Rectory  gate,  who  should  come  up  but  Doctor  Barnard  in  his  gig, 
with  lamps  lighted ;  and  I  always  saluted  him  after  he  had  been  so 
kind  to  me,  and  had  given  me  the  books  and  the  cake.  "  What," 
says  he,  "  my  little  shrimper  !  Have  you  fetched  any  fish  off  the  rocks 
to-night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  ! "  says  I.     "I  have  been  taking  messages  all  round." 

"  And  what  message,  my  boy  ?  " 

I  told  him  the  message  about  the  mackerel,  &c. ;  but  added  that 
I  must  not  tell  the  names,  for  the  Chevalier  had  desired  me  not  to 
mention  them.  And  then  I  went  on  to  tell  how  there  was  a  great 
crowd  in  the  street,  and  that  they  were  breaking  windows  at  our 
house. 

"  Breaking  windows  ?  What  for .'' "  I  told  him  what  had  happened. 
"  Take  Dolly  to  the  stables.  Don't  say  anything  to  your  mistress, 
Samuel,  and  come  along  with  me,  my  little  shrimper,"  says  the  Doctor. 
He  was  a  very  tall  man  in  a  great  white  wig.  I  see  him  now  skipping 
over  the  tombstones,  by  the  great  i\y  tower  of  the  church,  and  so 
through  the  churchyard-gate  towards  our  house. 

The  hearse  had  arrived  by  this  time.  The  crowd  had  increased, 
and  there  was  much  disturbance  and  agitation.  As  soon  as  the  hearse 
came,  a  yell  rose  up  from  the  people.  "  Silence,  shame  !  Hold  your 
tongue  !  Let  the  poor  woman  go  in  quiet,"  a  few  people  said.  These 
were  the  men  of  the  mackerel  fishery;  whom  the  Weston  gentlemen 
presently  joined.  But  the  fishermen  were  a  small  crowd  ;  the  towns- 
people were  many  and  very  angr)'.  As  we  passed  by  the  end  of  Port 
Street  (where  our  house  was)  we  could  see  the  people  crowding  at 
either  end  of  the  street,  and  in  the  midst  the  great  hearse  with  its 
black  plumes  before  our  door. 

It  v/as  impossible  that  the  hearse  could  pass  through  the  crowd  at 
either  end  of  the  street,  if  the  people  were  determined  to  bar  the  way. 
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I  went  in,  as  I  had  come,  by  the  back  gate  of  tlie  garden,  where  the 
lane  was  still  quite  solitary,  Dr.  Barnard  following  me.  We  were 
awfully  scared  as  we  passed  through  the  back  kitchen  (where  the  oven 
and  boiler  is)  by  the  sight  of  an  individual  who  suddenly  leapt  out  of 
the  copper,  and  who  cried  out,  "  O  mercy,  mercy,  save  me  from  the 
wicked  men  ! "  This  was  my  grandpapa,  and,  with  all  respect  for 
grandpapas  (being  of  their  age  and  standing  myself  now),  I  cannot  but 
own  that  mine  on  this  occasion  cut  rather  a  pitiful  figure. 

"  Save  my  house  !  Save  my  property  !  "  shouts  my  ancestor,  and 
the  Doctor  turns  away  from  him  scornfully,  and  passes  on. 

In  the  passage  out  of  this  back  kitchen  we  met  Monsieur  de  la 
Motte,  who  says,  "  Ah,  c'est  toi,  mon  garden.  Thou  hast  been  on  thy 
errands.  Our  people  are  well  there  ! "  and  he  makes  a  bow  to  the 
Doctor,  who  came  in  with  me,  and  who  replied  by  a  salutation  equally 
stiff.  M.  de  la  Motte,  reconnoitring  from  the  upper  room,  had,  no 
doubt,  seen  his  people  arrive.  As  I  looked  towards  him  I  remarked 
that  he  was  armed.  He  had  a  belt  with  pistols  in  it,  and  a  sword  by 
his  side. 

In  the  back-room  were  the  two  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and 
four  men  who  had  come  with  the  hearse.  They  had  been  fiercely 
assailed  as  they  entered  the  house  with  curses,  shouts,  hustling,  and  I 
believe  even  sticks  and  stones.  My  mother  was  serving  them  with 
brandy  when  we  came  in.  She  was  astonished  when  she  saw  the 
rector  make  his  appearance  in  our  house.  There  was  no  love  between 
his  reverence  and  our  family. 

He  made  a  very  grand  obeisance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  as  rector  of  this  parish,  and  magistrate  of  the 
county,  I  have  come  to  keep  the  peace  :  and  if  there  is  any  danger,  to 
share  it  with  you.  The  lady  will  be  buried  in  the  old  churchyard,  I 
hear.     Mr.  Trestles,  are  you  ready  to  move  ? " 

The  men  said  they  would  be  prepared  immediately,  and  went  to 
bring  down  their  melancholy  burden.  "  Open  the  door,  you  !  "  says  the 
Doctor.     The  people  within  shrank  back,    "/will  do  it,"  says  mother, 

"  Et  moi,  parbleu!"  says  the  Chevalier  advancing,  his  hand  on 
his  hilt. 

"  I  think,  sir,  I  shall  be  more  serviceable  than  you,"  says  the 
Doctor,  very  coldly.  "  If  these  gentlemen  my  confreres  are  ready,  we 
will  go  out  ;  I  will  go  first,  as  rector  of  this  parish,"  And  mother  drew 
the  bolts,  and  he  walked  out  and  took  off  his  hat. 

A  Babel  roar  of  yells,  shouts,  curses,  came  pouring  into  the  hall  as 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Doctor  remained  on  the  steps,  bareheaded 
and  undaunted. 

"How  many  of  my  parishioners  are  here?  Stand  aside  all  who 
come  to  my  church  ! "  he  called  out  very  bold. 
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At  this  arose  immense  roars  of  "  No  Popery  !  down  with  the 
priests  I  down  with  them  !  drown  them  ! "  and  I  know  not  what  more 
words  of  hatred  and  menace. 

"  You  men  of  the  French  church,"  shouted  out  the  Doctor,  "  are 
you  here  ?" 

"  We  are  here  !     Down  with  Popery  I"  roar  the  Frenchmen. 

"  Because  you  were  persecuted  a  hundred  years  ago,  you  want  to 
persecute  in  your  turn.  Is  that  what  your  Bible  teaches  you  ?  Miiie 
doesn't.  When  your  church  wanted  repair,  I  gave  you  my  nave  where 
you  had  your  service,  and  were  welcome.  Is  this  the  way  you  repay 
kindness  which  has  been  shown  to  you,  you  who  ought  to  know  better? 
For  shame  on  you  !  I  say  for  shame  !  Don't  try  and  frighten  iiie. 
Roger  Hooker,  I  know  you,  you  poaching  vagabond  ;  who  kept  your 
wife  and  jhildren  when  you  were  at  Lewes  Gaol }  How  dare  you  be 
persecuting  anybody,  Thomas  Flint  ?  As  sure  as  my  name  is  Barnard, 
if  you  stop  this  procession,  I  will  commit  you  to-morrow." 

Here  was  a  cry  of  "  Huzzay  for  the  Doctor  !  huzzay  for  the  Rector  !" 
which  I  am  afraid  came  from  the  mackerels,  who  were  assembled  by 
this  time,  and  were  not  mum,  as  fish  generally  are. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  advance,  if  you  please  ! "  This  he  said  to  the 
two  foreign  clergj'men,  who  came  forward  courageously  enough,  the 
Chevalier  de  la  IMotte  walking  behind  them.  "  Listen,  you  friends  and 
parishioners.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  !  These  two  foreign  dissenting 
clergymen  are  going  to  bury,  in  a  neighbouring  churchyard,  a  departed 
sister,  as  you  foreign  dissenters  have  buried  your  own  dead  without 
harm  or  hindrance  ;  and  I  will  accompany  these  gentlemen  to  the 
grave  prepared  for  the  deceased  lady,  and  I  will  see  her  laid  in  peace 
there,  as  surely  as  I  hope  myself  to  lie  in  peace." 

Here  the  people  shouted  ;  but  it  was  with  admiration  for  the  rector. 
There  was  no  outcry  any  more.  The  little  procession  fell  into  an 
orderly  rank,  passed  through  the  streets,  and  round  the  Protestant 
church  to  the  old  burying-ground  behind  the  house  of  the  Priory.  The 
rector  walked  between  the  two  Roman  Catholic  clergj-men.  I  imagine 
the  scene  before  me  now — the  tramp  of  the  people,  the  flicker  of  a 
torch  or  two  ;  and  then  we  go  in  at  the  gate  of  the  Priory  ground  into 
the  old  graveyard  of  the  monastery,  where  a  grave  had  been  dug,  on 
which  the  stone  still  tells  that  Clarissa,  born  de  Viomesnil,  and  widow 
of  Francis  Stanislas  Count  of  Saverne  and  Barr  in  Lorraine,  lies  buried 
beneath. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  (by  whose 
side  I  stood,  holding  by  his  cloak)  came  up  to  the  Doctor.  "  Monsieur 
le  Docteur,"  says  he,  "you  have  acted  like  a  gallant  man  ;    you  have 

prevented  bloodshed " 

"  I  am  fortunate,  sir,"  says  the  Doctor. 
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•'  You  have  saved  the  hvcs  of  these  two  worthy  ecclesiastics,  and 
rescued  from  insult  the  remains  of  one " 

"  Of  whom  I  know  the  sad  history,"  says  the  Doctor,  very  gravely. 

"  I  am  not  rich,  but  will  you  permit  me  to  give  this  purse  lor  your 
poor  ?  " 

"  Sir,  it  is  my  duty  to  accept  it,"  replied  the  Doctor.  The  purse 
contained  a  hundred  louis,  as  he  afterwards  told  me. 

"  And  may  I  ask  to  take  your  hand,  sir  ? "  cries  the  poor  Chevalier, 
clasping  his  own  together. 

"  No,  sir  ! "  said  the  Doctor,  putting  his  own  hands  behind  his  back. 
"  Your  hands  have  that  on  them  which  the  gift  of  a  few  guineas  cannot 
wash  away."  The  Doctor  spoke  very  good  French.  "  My  child,  good- 
night ;  and  the  best  thing  I  can  wish  thee  is  to  wish  thee  out  of  the 
hands  of  that  man." 

'  Monsieur  ! "  says  the  Chevalier,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword 
mechanically. 

"  I  think,  sir,  the  last  time  it  was  with  the  pistol  you  showed  your 
skill!"  says  Doctor  Barnard,  and  went  in  at  his  own  wicket  as  he 
spoke,  leaving  poor  La  Motte  like  a  man  who  has  just  been  struck 
with  a  blow  ;  and  then  he  fell  to  weeping  and  crj-ing  that  the  curse — 
the  curse  of  Cain  was  upon  him. 

"  My  good  boy,"  the  old  rector  said  to  me  in  after  days,  while 
talking  over  these  adventures,  "  thy  friend  the  Chevalier  was  the  most 
infernal  scoundrel  I  ever  set  eyes  on,  and  I  never  looked  at  his  foot 
without  expecting  to  see  it  was  cloven." 

"  And  could  he  tell  me  anything  about  the  poor  Countess  ?  "  I  asked. 
He  knew  nothing.  He  saw  her  but  once,  he  thought.  "And  faith," 
says  he,  with  an  arch  look,  "  it  so  happened  that  I  wa.?  not  too  intimate 
with  your  own  worthy  family." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I   HEAR  THE  SOUND  OF  BOW  BELLS. 

WHATEVER  may  have  been  the  rector's  dislike  to  my  parents', 
in  respect  of  us  juniors  and  my  dear  little  Agnes  de  Saverne 
he  had  no  such  prejudices,  and  both  of  us  were  great  favourites  with 
him.  He  considered  himself  to  be  a  man  entirely  without  prejudices  ; 
and  towards  Roman  Catholics  he  certainly  was  most  liberal.  He  sent 
his  wife  to  see  Mrs.  Weston,  and  an  acquaintance  was  made  between 
the  families,  who  had  scarcely  known  each  other  before.  Little  Agnes 
was  constantly  with  these  Westons,  with  whom  the  Chevalier  da  la 
jMotte  also  became  intimate.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  he  must  have 
known  them  already,  when  he  sent  me  on  the  famous  "  mackerel " 
message  which  brought  together  a  score  at  least  of  townspeople.  I 
remember  Mrs.  Weston  as  a  frightened-looking  woman,  who  seemed 
as  if  she  had  a  ghost  constantly  before  her.  Frightened,  however,  or 
not,  she  was  always  kind  to  my  little  Agnes. 

The  younger  of  the  W^eston  brothers  (he  who  swore  at  me  the  night 
of  the  burial)  was  a  red-eyed,  pimple-faced,  cock-fighting  gentleman 
for  ever  on  the  trot,  and  known,  I  daresay  not  very  favourably,  all  the 
country  round.  They  were  said  to  be  gentlemen  of  good  private  means. 
They  lived  in  a  pretty  genteel  way,  with  a  postchaise  for  the  lady,  and 
excellent  nags  to  ride.  They  saw  very  little  company  ;  but  this  m.ay 
have  been  because  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  were 
not  many  in  the  county,  except  at  Arundel  and  Slindon,  where  the 
lords  and  ladies  were  of  too  great  quality  to  associate  with  a  pair  of 
mere  fox-hunting,  horse-dealing  squires.  M.  de  la  Motte,  who  was 
quite  the  fine  gentleman,  as  I  have  said,  associated  with  these  people 
freely  enough  :  but  then  he  had  interests  in  common  with  them,  which 
I  began  to  understand  when  I  was  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old,  and 
used  to  go  to  see  my  little  Agnes  at  the  Priory.  She  was  growing 
apace  to  be  a  fine  lady.  She  had  dancing-masters,  music-masters, 
language-masters  (those  foreign  tonsured  gentry  who  were  always 
about  the  Priory),  and  was  so  tall  that  mother  talked  of  putting  powder 
in  her  hair.  Ah,  belle  dame  !  another  hand  hath  since  whitened  it, 
though  I  love  it,  ebony  or  silver  ! 

I  continued  at  Rye  School,  boarding  with    i\Ir.  Rudge  and  his 
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dram-drinking  daughter,  and  got  a  pretty  fair  smattering  of  such 
learning  as  was  to  be  had  at  the  school.  I  had  a  fancy  to  go  to  sea, 
but  Doctor  Barnard  was  strong  against  that  wish  of  mine :  unless 
indeed  I  should  go  out  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea  altogether — get  into  a 
King's  ship,  and  perhaps  on  the  quarter-deck,  under  the  patronage  of 
my  friend  Sir  Peter  Denis,  who  ever  continued  to  be  kind  to  me. 

Every  Saturday  night  I  trudged  home  from  Rye,  as  gay  as  school- 
boy could  be.  After  Madame  de  Saverne's  death  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Motte  tooV:  our  lodgings  on  the  first  floor.  He  was  of  an  active  dis- 
position, and  found  business  in  plenty  to  occupy  him.  He  would  be 
absent  from  his  lodgings  for  weeks  and  months.  He  made  journeys 
on  horseback  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  went  to  London  often  ; 
and  sometimes  abroad  with  our  fishermen's  boats.  As  I  have  said,  he 
learned  our  language  well,  and  taught  me  his.  Mother's  German  was 
better  than  her  French,  and  my  book  for  reading  the  German  was 
Doctor  Luther's  Bible  ;  indeed,  that  very  volume  in  which  poor 
]\L  de  Saverne  wrote  down  his  prayer  for  the  child  whom  he  was  to 
see  only  twice  in  this  world. 

Though  Agnes's  little  chamber  was  always  ready  at  our  house, 
where  she  was  treated  like  a  little  lady,  having  a  servant  specially 
attached  to  her,  and  all  the  world  to  spoil  her,  she  passed  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  Mrs.  Weston,  of  the  Priory,  who  took  a  great  affection  for 
the  child  even  before  she  lost  her  own  daughter.  I  have  said  that 
good  masters  were  here  found  for  her.  She  learned  to  speak  English 
as  a  native,  of  course,  and  French  and  music  from  the  fathers  who 
always  were  about  the  house.  Whatever  the  child's  expenses  or  wants 
were,  AL  de  la  Motte  generously  defrayed  them.  After  his  journeys 
he  would  bring  her  back  toys,  sweetmeats,  knicknacks  fit  for  a 
little  duchess.  She  lorded  it  over  great  and  small  in  the  Priory,  in 
the  Pej-neqiiery,  as  we  may  call  my  mother's  house,  ay,  and  in  the 
Rectory  too,  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  were  her  very  humble  ser- 
vants, like  all  the  rest  of  us. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  was  made  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  mother  took  huff  at  our 
French  Protestants,  who  would  continue  persecuting  her  for  harbour- 
ing the  Papists,  and  insisted  that  between  the  late  poor  Countess  and 
the  Chevalier  there  had  been  an  unlawful  intimacy.  ]\L  Borel,  our 
pastor,  preached  at  poor  mother  several  times,  she  said.  I  did  not 
understand  his  inuendoes,  being  a  simple  child,  I  fear  not  caring 
much  for  sermons  in  those  days.  For  grandpapa's  I  know  I  did  not ; 
he  used  to  give  us  half  an  hour  at  morning,  and  half  an  hour  at  evening. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  grandfather  skipping  out  of  the  copper, 
and  calling  on  us  to  spare  his  life  on  the  day  of  the  funeral ;  rmd  his 
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preaching  went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  t'other.  One  day — kpropos 
of  some  pomatum  which  a  customer  wanted  to  buy,  and  which  1  know 
mother  made  with  lard  and  bergamot  herself — I  heard  him  tell  such  a 
fib  to  a  customer,  that  somehow  I  never  could  respect  the  old  man 
Afterwards.  He  actually  said  the  pomatum  had  just  come  to  him  from 
France  direct — from  the  Dauphin's  own  hair-dresser  :  and  our  neigh- 
bour, I  daresay,  would  have  bought  it,  but  I  said,  "  Oh,  grandpapa, 
you  must  mean  some  other  pomatum  !  I  saw  mother  make  this  with 
her  own  hands."  Grandfather  actually  began  to  cry  when  I  said  this. 
He  said  I  was  being  his  death.  He  asked  that  somebody  should 
fetch  him  out  and  hang  him  that  moment.  Why  is  there  no  bear, 
says  he,  to  eat  that  little  monster's  head  off  and  destroy  that  prodigy 
of  crime  ?  Nay,  I  used  to  think  I  ivas  a  monster  sometimes  :  he 
would  go  on  so  fiercely  about  my  wickedness  and  perverseness. 

Doctor  Barnard  was  passing  by  our  pole  one  day,  and  our  open 
door,  when  grandfather  was  preaching  ucon  this  sin  of  mine,  with  a 
strap  in  one  hand,  laying  over  my  shoulders  in  the  intervals  of  the 
discourse.  Down  goes  the  strap  in  a  minute,  as  the  Doctor's  lean 
figure  makes  its  appearance  at  the  door  ;  and  grandfather  begins  to 
smirk  and  bow,  and  hope  his  reverence  was  well.  My  heart  was  full. 
I  had  had  sermon  in  the  morning,  and  sermon  at  night,  and  strapping 
every  day  that  week  ;  and  heaven  help  me,  I  loathed  that  old  man, 
and  loathe  him  still. 

"  How  can  I,  sir,"  says  I,  bursting  out  into  a  passion  of  tears— 
"  How  can  I  honour  my  grandfather  and  mother  if  grandfather  tells 

such  d lies  as  he  does  ? "     And  I  stamped  with  my  feet,  trembhng 

with  wrath  and  indignation  at  the  disgrace  put  upon  me.  I  then 
burst  out  with  my  story,  which  there  was  no  controverting  ;  and  I  will 
say  grandfather  looked  at  me  as  if  he  vvould  kill  me  ;  and  I  ended  my 
tale  sobbing  at  the  Doctor's  knees. 

"  Listen,  Mr.  Duval,"  says  Dr.  Barnard,  ver\'  sternly  ;  "  I  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  think  about  you  and  your  doings.  My  advice 
to  you  is  to  treat  this  child  well,  and  to  leave  off  some  practices  which 
will  get  you  into  trouble,  as  sure  as  your  name  is  what  it  is.  I  know 
where  your  pigeons  go  to,  and  where  they  come  from.  And  some  day, 
when  I  have  you  in  my  justice-room,  we  shall  see  w^hether  I  will  show 
you  any  more  mercy  than  you  have  shown  to  this  child.  I  know  you 
to  be  ....  "  and  the  Doctor  whispered  something  into  grandfather's 
ears  and  stalked  away. 

Can  you  guess  by  what  name  the  Doctor  called  my  grandfather? 
If  he  called  him  hypocrite,  7na  foi,  he  was  not  far  wrong.  But  the 
truth  is,  he  called  him  smuggler,  and  that  was  a  name  which  fitted 
hundreds  of  people  along  our  coast,  I  promise  you.  At  Hythe,  at 
Folkestone,  at  Dover,  Deal,  Sandwich,  there  were  scores  and  scores 
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of  these  gentry.  All  the  way  to  London  they  had  depots,  friends,  and 
correspondents.  Inland  and  along  the  Thames  there  were  battles  end- 
less between  them  and  the  revenue  people.  Our  friends  "  the  mackerel," 
who  came  out  at  Monsieur  de  la  Motto's  summons,  of  course  were  of 
this  calling.  One  day  when  he  came  home  from  one  of  his  expeditions, 
I  remember  jumping  forward  to  welcome  him,  for  he  was  at  one  time 
very  kind  to  me,  and  as  I  ran  into  his  arms  he  started  back,  and 
shrieked  out  an  oath  and  a  sacrc-bleu  or  two.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
arm.  There  had  been  a  regular  battle  at  Deal  between  the  dragoons 
and  revenue  officers  on  the  one  side,  and  the  smugglers  and  their 
friends.  Cavahy  had  charged  cavalry,  and  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  (his 
smuggling  name,  he  told  me  afterwards,  was  Mr.  Paul,  or  Pole)  had 
fought  on  the  mackerel  side. 

So  were  my  gentlemen  at  the  Priory  of  the  Mackerel  party.  Why, 
I  could  name  you  great  names  of  merchants  and  bankers  at  Canter- 
bury, Dover,  Rochester,  who  were  engaged  in  this  traffic.  My  grand- 
father, you  see,  howled  with  the  wolves  ;  but  then  he  used  to  wear  a 
snug  laviU's-skin  over  his  wolf's  hide.  Ah,  shall  I  thank  Heaven  like 
the  Pharisee,  that  I  am  not  as  those  men  are  ?  I  hope  there  is  no 
harm  in  being  thankful  that  I  have  been  brought  out  of  temptation  ; 
that  I  was  not  made  a  rogue  at  a  child's  age  ;  and  that  I  did  not 
come  to  the  gallows  as  a  man.  Such  a  fate  has  befallen  more  than 
one  of  the  precious  friends  of  my  youth,  as  I  shall  have  to  relate  in  due 
season. 

That  habit  I  had  of  speaking  out  everything  that  was  on  my  mind 
brought  me,  as  a  child,  into  innumerable  scrapes,  but  I  do  thankfully 
believe  has  preserved  me  from  still  greater.  What  could  you  do  with 
a  little  chatterbox,  who,  when  his  grandfather  offered  to  sell  a  pot  of 
pomatum  as  your  true  Pommade  de  Cythere,  must  cry  out,  "  No,  grand- 
papa, mother  made  it  with  marrow  and  bergamot?"  If  anything 
happened  which  I  was  not  to  mention,  I  was  sure  to  blunder  out  some 
account  of  it.  Good  Doctor  Barnard,  and  my  patron  Captain  Denis 
(who  was  a  great  friend  of  our  rector),  I  suppose  used  to  joke  about 
this  propensity  of  mine,  and  would  laugh  for  ten  minutes  together,  as 
I  told  my  stories  ;  and  I  think  the  Doctor  had  a  serious  conversation 
with  my  mother  on  the  matter  ;  for  she  said,  "He  has  reason.  The 
boy  shall  not  go  any  more.  We  will  try  and  have  one  honest  man  in 
the  family." 

Go  any  more  where  ?  Now  I  will  tell  you  (and  I  am  much  more 
ashamed  of  this  than  of  the  barber's  pole,  Monsieur  mon  fils,  that  I 
can  promise  you).  When  I  was  boarding  at  the  grocer's  at  Rye,  I 
and  other  boys  were  constantly  down  at  the  water,  and  we  learned  to 
manage  a  boat  pretty  early.  Rudge  did  not  go  out  himself,  being 
rheumatic  and  lazy,  but  his  apprentice  would  be  absent  frequently  all 
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night  ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  went  out  as  odd  boy  in  the 
boat  to  put  my  hand  to  anything. 

Those  pigeons  I  spoke  of  anon  came  from  Boulogne.  When  one 
arrived  he  brought  a  signal  that  our  Boulogne  correspondent  was  on 
his  way,  and  we  might  be  on  the  look-out.  The  French  boat  would 
make  for  a  point  agreed  upon,  and  we  lie  off  until  she  came.  We  took 
cargo  from  her  :  barrels  without  number,  I  remember.  Once  we  saw 
her  chased  away  by  a  revenue-cutter.  Once  the  same  ship  fired  at  us. 
I  did  not  know  what  the  balls  were,  which  splashed  close  alongside  of 
us  ;  but  I  remember  the  apprentice  of  Rudge's  (he  used  to  make  love 
to  Miss  R.,  and  married  her  afterwards,)  singing  out,  "  Lord,  have 
mercy,"  in  an  awful  consternation,  and  the  Chevalier  crying  out,  "  Hold 
3'our  tongue,  miserable  !  You  were  never  born  to  be  drowned  or  shot." 
He  had  some  hesitation  about  taking  me  out  on  this  expedition.  He 
was  engaged  in  running  smuggled  goods,  that  is  the  fact  ;  and 
"  smuggler "  was  the  \vord  which  Doctor  Barnard  whispered  in  my 
grandfather's  ear.  If  we  were  hard  pressed  at  certain  points  which 
we  knew,  and  could  ascertain  by  cross-bearings  which  we  took,  we 
would  sink  our  kegs  till  a  more  convenient  time,  and  then  return  and 
drag  for  them,  and  bring  them  up  with  line  and  grapnel. 

I  certainly  behaved  much  better  when  we  were  fired  at,  than  that 
oaf  of  a  Bevil,  who  lay  howling  his  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,"  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  but  somehow  the  Chevalier  discouraged  my 
juvenile  efforts  in  the  smuggling  line,  from  his  fear  of  that  unlucky 
tongue  of  mine,  which  would  blab  everything  I  knew.  I  may  have 
been  out  a-fisJiing  half-a-dozen  times  in  all ;  but  especially  after  we 
had  been  fired  at.  La  Motte  was  for  leaving  me  at  home.  My  mother 
was  averse,  too,  to  my  becoming  a  seaman -(a  smuggler)  by  profession. 
Her  aim  was  to  make  a  gentleman  of  me,  she  said,  and  I  am  most  un- 
feignedly  thankful  to  her  for  keeping  me  out  of  mischief's  way.  Had 
I  been  permitted  to  herd  along  with  the  black  sheep,  Doctor  Barnard 
would  never  have  been  so  kind  to  me  as  he  was  ;  and  indeed  that  good 
man  showed  me  the  greatest  favour.  When  I  came  home  from  school 
he  would  often  have  me  to  the  Rectory,  and  hear  me  my  lessons,  and 
he  was  pleased  to  say  I  was  a  lively  boy  of  good  parts. 

The  Doctor  received  rents  for  his  college  at  Oxford,  which  has  con- 
siderable property  in  these  parts,  and  twice  a  year  would  go  to  London 
and  pay  the  moneys  over.  In  my  boyish  times  these  journeys  to 
London  were  by  no  means  without  danger ;  and  if  you  will  take  a 
Gcntlemmis  Magazine  from  the  shelf  you  will  find  a  highway  robbery 
or  two  in  every  month's  chronicle.  We  boys  at  school  were  never  tired 
of  talking  of  highwaymen  and  their  feati.  As  I  often  had  to  walk  over 
to  Rye  from  home  of  a  night  (so  as  to  be  in  time  for  early  morning 
school),  I  must  needs  buy  a  little  brass-barrelled  pistol,  with  which  I 
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practised  in  secret,  and  which  I  had  to  hide,  lest  mother  or  Rudge,  or 
the  schoolmaster,  should  take  it  away  from  me.  Once  as  I  was  talking 
with  a  schoolfellow,  and  vapouring  about  what  we  would  do,  were  we 
attacked,  I  fired  my  pistol  and  shot  away  a  piece  of  his  coat.  I  might 
have  hit  his  stomach,  not  his  coat — heaven  be  good  to  us  I — and  this 
accident  made  me  more  careful  in  the  use  of  my  artillery.  And  now 
I  used  to  practise  with  small  shot  instead  of  bullets,  and  pop  at 
sparrows  whenever  I  could  get  a  chance. 

At  Michaelmas,  in  the  year  1776  (I  promise  you  I  remember  the 
year),  my  dear  and  kind  friend,  Doctor  Barnard,  having  to  go  to  London 
with  his  rents,  proposed  to  take  me  to  London  to  see  my  other  patiun, 
Sir  Peter  Denis,  between  whom  and  the  Doctor  there  was  a  great 
friendship  ;  and  it  is  to  those  dear  friends  that  I  owe  the  great  good 
fortune  which  has  befallen  me  in  life.  Indeed,  when  I  think  of  what 
I  might  have  been,  and  of  what  I  have  escaped,  my  heart  is  full  of 
thankfulness  for  the  great  mercies  which  have  fallen  to  my  share. 
Well,  at  this  happy  and  eventful  Michaelmas  of  1776,  Doctor  Bar- 
nard says  to  me,  "  Denis,  my  child,  if  thy  mother  will  grant  leave, 
I  have  a  mind  to  take  thee  to  see  thy  godfather,  Sir  Peter  Denis,  in 
London.  I  am  going  up  with  my  rents,  my  neighbour  Weston  v/ill 
share  the  horses  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  see  the  Tower  and  Mrs. 
Salmon's  wax-work  before  thou  art  a  week  older." 

You  may  suppose  that  this  proposition  made  Master  Denis  Duval 
jump  for  joy.  Of  course  I  had  heard  of  London  all  my  life,  and 
talked  with  people  who  had  been  there,  but  that  I  should  go  myself 
to  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Denis's  house,  and  see  the  play,  St.  Paul's,  and 
Mrs.  Salmon's,  here  was  a  height  of  bliss  I  never  had  hoped  to  attain. 
I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  my  pleasure ;  I  had  some  money, 
and  I  promised  to  buy  as  many  toys  for  Agnes  as  the  chevalier  used 
to  bring  her.  My  mother  said  I  should  go  like  a  gentleman,  and  turned 
me  out  in  a  red  waistcoat  with  plate  buttons,  a  cock  to  my  hat,  and 
ruffles  to  my  shirts.  How  I  counted  the  hours  of  the  night  before  our 
departure  !  I  was  up  before  the  dawn,  packing  my  little  valise.  I  o-ot 
my  little  brass-barrelled  pocket-pistol,  and  I  loaded  it  with  shot.  I 
put  it  away  into  my  breast-pocket ;  and  if  we  met  with  a  highwayman 
I  promised  myself  he  should  have  my  charge  of  lead  in  his  face.  The 
Doctor's  postchaise  was  at  his  stables  not  very  far  from  us.  The  stable 
lanterns  were  alight,  and  Brown,  the  Doctor's  man,  cleaning  the  car- 
riage, when  i\Ir.  Denis  Duval  comes  up  to  the  stable  door,  luo-o-fno-  hJs 
portmanteau  after  him  through  the  twilight.  Was  ever  daylip-ht  so 
long  a-coming  ?  Ah  !  There  come  the  horses  at  last ;  the  horses  from 
the  "  King's  Head,"  and  old  Pascoe,  the  one-eyed  postilion.  How  well 
I  remember  the  sound  of  their  hoofs  in  that  silent  street  \  I  can  tell 
everything  that  happened  on  that  day ;  what  we  had  for  dinner — viz.. 
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veal  cutlets  and  French  beans,  at  Maidstone ;  where  we  changed  horses, 
and  the  colour  of  the  horses.  "  Here,  Brown  !  Here's  my  portmanteau  ! 
I  say,  where  shall  I  stow  it  ?"  My  portmanteau  was  about  as  large  as 
a  good-sized  apple-pie.  I  jump  into  the  carriage  and  we  drive  up  to 
the  Rectory  :  and  I  think  the  Doctor  will  never  come  out.  There  he 
is  at  last :  with  his  mouth  full  of  buttered  toast,  and  I  bob  my  head  to 
him  a  hundred  times  out  of  the  chaise  window.  Then  I  must  jump 
out,  forsooth.  "Brown,  shall  I  give  you  a  hand  with  the  luggage?" 
says  I,  and  I  daresay  they  all  laugh.  Well,  I  am  so  happy  that  any- 
body may  laugh  who  likes.  The  Doctor  comes  out,  his  precious  box 
under  his  arm.  I  see  dear  Mrs.  Barnard's  great  cap  nodding  at  us  out 
of  the  parlour  window  as  we  drive  away  from  the  Rectory  door  to  stop 
a  hundred  yards  farther  on  at  the  Priory, 

There  at  the  parlour  window  stands  my  dear  little  Agnes,  in  a  white 
frock,  in  a  great  cap  with  a  blue  riband  and  bow,  and  curls  clustering 
over  her  face.  I  wish  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  painted  thee  in  those 
days,  my  dear  ;  but  thou  wert  the  very  image  of  one  of  his  little  ladies, 
that  one  who  became  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  afterwards.  There  is  my 
Agnes,  and  now  presently  comes  out  Mr.  Weston's  man  and  luggage, 
and  it  is  fixed  on  the  roof.  Him,  his  master,  Mr.  George  Weston, 
follows.  This  was  the  most  good-natured  of  the  two,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  my  sensation  of  delight,  when  I  saw  him  bring  out  two  holster 
pistols,  which  he  placed  each  in  a  pocket  of  the  chaise.  Is  Tommy 
Chapman,  the  apothecary's  son  of  Westgate,  alive  yet,  and  does  he 
remember  my  wagging  my  head  to  him  as  our  chaise  whirled  by  ?  He 
v/as  shaking  a  mat  at  the  door  of  his  father's  shop  as  my  lordship 
accompanied  by  my  noble  friends  passed  by. 

First  stage.  Ham  Street,  "The  Bear."  A  grey  horse  and  a  bay 
to  change,  /  remember  them.  Second  stage,  Ashford.  Third  stage 
.  .  .  .  I  think  I  am  asleep  about  the  third  stage  :  and  no  wonder, 
a  poor  little  wretch  who  had  been  awake  half  the  night  before,  and  no 
doubt  many  nights  previous,  thinking  of  this  wonderful  journey. 
Fourth  stage,  Maidstone,  "  The  Bell."  "  And  here  we  will  stop  to 
dinner,  Master  Shrimpcatcher,"  says  the  Doctor,  and  I  jump  down  out 
of  the  carriage  nothing  loth.  The  Doctor  followed  with  his  box,  of 
which  he  never  lost  sight. 

The  Doctor  liked  his  ease  in  his  inn,  and  took  his  sip  of  punch  so 
comfortably,  that  I,  for  my  part,  thought  he  never  would  be  gone.  I 
was  out  in  the  stables,  and  looking  at  the  horses,  and  talking  to  the 
ostler  who  was  rubbing  his  nags  down.  I  daresay  I  had  a  peep  into 
the  kitchen,  and  at  the  pigeons  in  the  inn  yard,  and  at  all  things  which 
v,'ere  to  be  seen  at  "  The  Bell,"  while  my  two  companions  were  still  at 
their  interminable  punch.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  inn,  with  a  gallery 
round  the  court-yard.     Heaven  bless  us  !     Falstaff  and  Bardoloh  may 
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have  stopped  there  on  the  road  to  Gadshill.  I  was  in  the  stable  looking 
at  the  nags,  when  Mr.  Weston  comes  out  of  the  inn,  looks  round  the 
court,  opens  the  door  of  the  postchaise,  takes  out  his  pistols,  looks  at 
the  priming,  and  puts  them  back  again.  Then  we  are  off  again,  and 
time  enough  too.  It  seemed  to  me  many  hours  since  we  had  arrived 
at  that  creaking  old  "  Bell."  And  away  we  go  through  Addington, 
Eynesford,  by  miles  and  miles  of  hop-gardens.  I  daresay  I  did  not 
look  at  the  prospect  much,  beautiful  though  it  might  be,  my  young 
eyes  being  for  ever  on  the  look-out  for  St.  Paul's  and  London. 

For  a  great  part  of  the  way  Doctor  Barnard  and  his  companion  had 
a  fine  controversy  about  their  respective  religions,  for  which  each  was 
alike  zealous.  Nay  :  it  may  be  the  rector  invited  Mr.  Weston  to  take 
a  place  in  his  postchaise  in  order  to  have  this  battle,  for  he  never  tired 
of  arguing  the  question  between  the  two  churches.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  day  Master  Denis  Duval  fell  asleep  on  Dr.  Barnard's  shoulder, 
and  the  good-natured  clergyman  did  not  disturb  him. 

I  woke  up  with  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  carriage.  The  evening 
was  falling.  We  were  upon  a  lonely  common,  and  a  man  on  horseback 
was  at  the  window  of  the  postchaise. 

"  Give  us  out  that  there  box  !  and  your  money ! "  I  heard  him  say 
in  a  very  gruff  voice.  O  iieavens  !  we  were  actually  stopped  by  a  high- 
wayman !     It  was  delightful. 

Mr.  Weston  jumped  at  his  pistols  very  quick.  "  Here's  our  money, 
you  scoundrel ! "  says  he,  and  he  fired  point-blank  at  the  rogue's  head. 
Confusion  !  The  pistol  missed  fire.  He  aimed  the  second,  and  again 
no  report  followed  ! 

"  Some  scoundrel  has  been  tampering  with  these,"  says  Mr.  Weston, 
aghast. 

"  Come,"  says  Captain  Macheath,  "  come,  your^ — " 

But  the  next  word  the  fellow  spoke  was  a  frightful  oath  ;  for  I  took 
out  my  little  pistol,  which  was  full  of  shot,  and  fired  it  into  his  face. 
The  man  reeled,  and  I  thought  would  have  fallen  out  of  his  saddle. 
The  postilion,  frightened  no  doubt,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
began  to  gallop.  "  Shan't  we  stop  and  take  that  rascal,  sir .? "  said  I 
to  the  Doctor.  On  which  Mr.  Weston  gave  a  peevish  kind  of  push  at 
me,  and  said,  "  No,  no.  It  is  getting  quite  dark.  Let  us  push  on." 
And,  indeed,  the  highwayman's  horse  had  taken  fright,  and  we  could 
see  him  galloping  away  across  the  common. 

I  was  so  elated  to  think  that  I,  a  little  boy,  had  shot  a  live  high- 
wayman, that  I  daresay  I  bragged  outrageously  of  my  action.  We 
set  down  Mr.  Weston  at  his  inn  in  the  Borough,  and  crossed  London 
Bridge,  and  there  I  was  in  London  at  last.  Yes,  and  that  was  the 
Monument,  and  then  we  came  to  the  Exchange,  and  yonder,  yonder 
was  St.  Paul's.  We  went  up  Holborn,  and  so  to  Ormond  Street, 
II.  21 
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where  my  patron  lived  in  a  noble  mansion  ;  and  where  his  wife,  my 
Lady  Denis,  received  me  with  a  great  deal  of  kindness.  You  may  be 
sure  the  battle  with  the  highwayman  was  fought  over  again,  and  I  got 
due  credit  from  myself  and  others  for  my  gallantry. 

Sir  Peter  and  his  lady  introduced  me  to  a  number  of  their 
acquaintances  as  the  little  boy  who  shot  the  highwayman.  They 
received  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  I  was  frequently  had  in  to  their 
dessert.  I  suppose  I  must  own  that  my  home  was  below  in  the  house- 
keepers room  with  Mrs.  Jellicoe  ;  but  my  lady  took  such  a  fancy  to 
me  that  she  continually  had  me  upstairs,  took  me  out  driving  in  her 
chariot,  or  ordered  one  of  the  footmen  to  take  me  to  the  sights  of  the 
town,  and  sent  me  in  his  charge  to  the  play.  It  was  the  last  year 
Garrick  performed  ;  and  I  saw  him  in  the  play  of  Macbeth,  in  a  gold- 
laced  blue  coat,  with  scarlet  plush  waistcoat  and  breeches.  Ormond 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  wag  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  then,  with  open 
countrj-  behind,  stretching  as  far  as  Hampstead.  Bedford  House, 
north  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  with  splendid  gardens,  was  close  by,  and 
Montague  House,  where  I  saw  stuffed  camelopards,  and  all  sorts  of 
queer  things  from  foreign  countries.  Then  there  were  the  Tower, 
and  the  Wax-work,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Vauxhall.  What  a 
glorious  week  of  pleasure  it  was  !  At  the  week's  end  the  kind  Doctor 
went  home  again,  and  all  those  dear  kind  people  gave  me  presents, 
and  cakes,  and  money,  and  spoilt  the  little  boy  who  shot  the  high- 
wayman. 

The  affair  was  actually  put  into  the  newspapers,  and  who  should 
come  to  hear  of  it  but  my  gracious  Sovereign  himself.  One  day,  Sir 
Peter  Denis  took  me  to  see  Kew  Gardens  and  the  new  Chinese 
pagoda  her  Majesty  had  put  up.  Whilst  walking  here,  and  surveying 
this  pretty  place,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  his  M-j-sty,  walking 
with  our  most  gracious  Qu — n,  the  Pr-nce  of  W — s,  the  Bishop  cj 
Ostiabiirg,  my  namesake,  and,  I  think,  two,  or  it  may  be  three,  of  the 
Princesses.  Her  M-j-sty  knew  Sir  Peter  from  having  sailed  with  him, 
saluted  him  very  graciously,  and  engaged  him  in  conversation.  And 
the  Best  of  Monarchs,  looking  towards  his  humblest  subject  and 
servant,  said,  "  What,  what  ?  Little  boy  shot  the  highwayman.  Shot 
him  in  the  face.  Shot  him  in  the  face  ! "  On  which  the  youthful 
Pr-nces  graciously  looked  towards  me,  and  the  King  asking  Sir  Peter 
what  my  profession  was  to  be,  the  admiral  said  I  hoped  to  be  a  sailor 
and  serve  his  Majesty. 

I  promise  you  I  was  a  mighty  grand  personage  when  I  went  home ; 
and  both  at  Rye  and  Winchelsea  scores  of  people  asked  me  what  the 
King  said.  On  our  return,  we  heard  of  an  accident  which  had  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Joseph  Weston,  which  ended  most  unhappily  for  that 
gentleman.    On  the  very  day  when  we  set  out  for  London  he  went  out 
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shooting — a  sport  of  which  he  was  very  fond  ;  but  in  cHmbing  a  hedge, 
and  dragging  his  gun  incautiously  after  him,  the  lock  caught  in  a  twig, 
and  the  piece  discharged  itself  into  the  poor  gentleman's  face,  lodging 
a  number  of  shot  into  his  left  cheek,  and  into  his  eye,  of  which  he  lost 
the  sight,  after  suffering  much  pain  and  torture. 

"  Bless  my  soul  !  A  charge  of  small  shot  in  his  face  !  What  an 
extraordinary  thing!"  cries  Dr.  Barnard,  who  came  down  to  see 
mother  and  grandfather  the  day  after  our  return  home.  Mrs.  Barnard 
had  told  him  of  the  accident  at  supper  on  the  night  previous.  Had 
he  been  shot  or  shot  some  one  himself,  the  Doctor  could  scarce  have 
looked  more  scared.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Garrick,  whom  I  had 
just  seen  at  the  playhouse,  London,  when  he  comes  out  after  murdering 
the  King. 

"  You  look,  Docteur,  as  if  you  done  it  yourself,"  says  M.  de  la 
Motte,  laughing,  and  in  his  English  jargon.  "  Two  time,  three  time, 
I  say,  Weston,  you  shoot  yourself,  you  carry  you  gun  that  way,  and  he 
say  he  not  born  to  be  shot,  and  he  swear  ! " 

"  But,  my  good  Chevalier,  Doctor  Blades  picked  some  bits  of  crape 
out  of  his  eye,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  shot.  What  is  the  size  of  your 
shot,  Denny,  with  which  you  fired  at  the  highwayman.?" 

"  Qidd aiitem  videsfestiicuJii  in  oculo fratris  tiii,  Doctor?"  says  the 
Chevaher  ;  "that  is  good  doctrine — Protestant  or  Popish,  eh?"  On 
which  the  Doctor  held  down  his  head,  and  said,  "  Chevalier,  I  am 
corrected ;  I  was  wrong — very  wrong." 

"  And  as  for  crape,"  La  Motte  resumed,  "  Weston  is  in  mourning. 
He  go  to  funeral  at  Canterbury  four  days  ago.  Yes,  he  tell  me  so. 
He  and  my  friend  Liitterloh  go."  This  Mr.  Liitterloh  was  a  Gennan 
living  near  Canterbury,  with  whom  M.  de  la  Motte  had  dealings.  He 
had  dealings  with  all  sorts  of  people  ;  and  very  queer  dealings,  too,  as 
I  began  to  understand  now  that  I  was  a  stout  boy  approaching  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  standing  pretty  tall  in  my  shoes. 

De  la  Motte  laughed  then  at  the  Doctor's  suspicions.  "  Parsons 
and  women  all  the  same,  save  your  respect,  ma  bonne  Madame 
Duval,  all  tell  tales  ;  all  believe  evil  of  their  neighbours.  I  tell  you  I 
see  Weston  shoot  twenty,  thirty  time.  Always  drag  his  gun  through 
hedge." 

"  But  the  crape ? " 

"  Bah  !  Always  in  mourning,  Weston  is  !  For  shame  of  your 
■:ancatis,  little  Denis  !  Never  think  such  thing  again.  Don't  make 
Weston  your  enemy.  If  a  man  say  that  of  me,  I  would  shoot  him 
myself,  parbleu  ! " 

"But  if  he  has  done  it?" 

"  Parbleu  !  I  would  shoot  him  so  much  ze  mor  ! "  says  the 
Chevalier,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot.     And  the  first  time  he  saw   niP, 
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alone  he  reverted  to  the  subject.  "  Listen,  Denisot  !  "  says  he  :  "  thou 
becomest  a  great  boy.  Take  my  counsel,  and  hold  thy  tongue.  This 
suspicion  against  Mr.  Joseph  is  a  monstrous  crime,  as  well  as  a  folly. 
A  man  say  that  of  me — right  or  wrong — I  burn  him  the  brain.  Once 
I  come  home,  and  you  run  against  me,  and  I  cry  out,  and  swear  and 
pest.     I  was  wounded  myself,  I  deny  it  not." 

"  And  I  said  nothing,  sir,"  I  interposed. 

"  No,  I  do  thee  justice  :  thou  didst  say  nothing.  You  know  the 
metier  we  make  sometimes  ?  That  night  in  the  boat  "  ("  zat  night  in 
ae  boat,"  he  used  to  say),  "  when  the  revenue  cutter  fire,  and  your  poor 
camarade  howl — ah,  how  he  howl — you  don't  suppose  we  were  there 
to  look  for  lobstarepot,  eh.''  Tu  n'as  pas  bronche,  toi.  You  did  not 
crane  ;  you  show  yourself  a  man  of  heart.  And  now,  petit,  apprends 
k  te  taire  ! "  And  he  gave  me  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  couple  of 
guineas  in  it  too,  and  went  off  to  his  stables  on  his  business.  He  had 
two  or  three  horses  now,  and  was  always  on  the  trot ;  he  was  very 
liberal  with  his  money,  and  used  to  have  handsome  entertainments  in 
his  upstairs  room,  and  never  quarrelled  about  the  bills  which  mother 
sent  in.  "  Hold  thy  tongue,  Denisot,"  said  he.  "  Never  tell  who 
comes  in  or  who  goes  out.  And  mind  thee,  child,  if  thy  tongue  wags, 
little  birds  come  whisper  mc,  and  say,  '  He  tell.'" 

I  tried  to  obey  his  advice,  and  to  rein  in  that  truant  tongue  of 
mine.  When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  themselves  asked  me  questions 
I  was  mum,  and  perhaps  rather  disappointed  the  good  lady  and  the 
rector  too  by  my  reticence.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Barnard  would  say, 
"  That  was  a  nice  goose  I  saw  going  from  market  to  your  house, 
Denny." 

"  Goose  is  very  nice,  ma'am,"  says  I. 

"  The  Chevalier  often  has  dinners .' " 

"  Dines  every  day,  regular,  ma'am." 

"  Sees  the  Westons  a  great  deal  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  I  say,  with  an  indescribable  heart-pang.  And  the 
cause  of  that  pang  I  may  as  well  tell.  You  see,  though  I  was  only 
thirteen  years  old,  and  Agnes  but  eight,  I  loved  that  little  maid  with 
all  my  soul  and  strength.  Boy  or  man  I  never  loved  any  other 
woman.  I  write  these  very  words  by  my  study  fire  in  Fareport  with 
madam  opposite  dozing  over  her  novel  till  the  neighbours  shall  come 
in  to  tea  and  their  rubber.  When  my  ink  is  run  out,  and  my  little  tale 
is  written,  and  yonder  church  that  is  ringing  to  seven  o'clock  prayer 
shall  toll  for  a  certain  D.  D.,  you  will  please,  good  neighbours,  to 
remember  that  I  never  loved  any  but  yonder  lady,  and  keep  a  place 
by  Darby  for  Joan,  when  her  turn  shall  arrive. 

Now  in  the  last  year  or  two,  since  she  had  been  adopted  at  the 
Priory,  Agues  came  less  and  less  often  to  see  us.     She  did  not  go  to 
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church  with  us,  being  a  Catholic.  She  learned  from  the  good  fathers 
her  tutors.  She  learned  music  and  French  and  dancing  to  perfection. 
All  the  county  could  not  show  a  finer  little  lady.  When  she  came  to 
our  shop,  it  was  indeed  a  little  countess  honouring  us  with  a  visit. 
Mother  was  gentle  before  her,  grandfather  obsequious — I,  of  course, 
her  most  humble  little  servant.  Wednesday  (a  half-holiday),  and  half 
Saturday,  and  all  Sunday  I  might  come  home  from  school,  and  how  I 
used  to  trudge,  and  how  I  longed  to  see  that  little  maiden,  any  gentle- 
man may  imagine  who  has  lost  his  heart  to  an  Agnes  of  his  own. 

The  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  home,  after  the  memorable  London 
journey,  I  presented  myself  at  the  Priory,  with  my  pocket  full  of  pre- 
sents for  Agnes.  The  footman  let  me  into  the  hall  civilly  enough  :  but 
the  young  lady  was  out  with  Mrs.  Weston  in  the  postchaise.  I  might 
leave  my  message. 

I  wanted  to  give  my  message.  Somehow,  in  that  fortnight's 
absence  from  home,  I  had  so  got  to  long  after  Agnes  that  I  never  had 
my  little  sweetheart  quite  out  of  my  mind.  It  may  have  been  a  silly 
thing,  but  I  got  a  little  pocket-book,  and  wrote  in  French  a  journal  of  all 
I  saw  in  London.  I  daresay  there  were- some  pretty  faults  in  grammar. 
I  remember  a  fine  paragraph  about  my  meeting  the  royal  personages 
at  Kew,  and  all  their  names  written  down  in  order ;  and  this  little 
pocket-book  I  must  needs  send  to  Mademoiselle  de  Saverne. 

The  next  day  I  called  again.  Still  Mademoiselle  de  Saverne  was 
not  to  be  seen  :  but  in  the  evening  a  servant  brought  a  little  note  from 
her,  in  which  she  thanked  her  dear  brother  for  his  beautiful  book. 
That  was  some  consolation.  She  liked  the  pocket-book,  anyhow.  I 
wonder,  can  you  young  people  guess  what  I  did  to  it  before  I  sent  it 
away  ?  Yes,  I  did.  '"'  One,  tree,  feefty  time,"  as  the  Chevalier  would 
say.  The  next  morning,  quite  early,  I  had  to  go  back  to  school, 
having  promised  the  Doctor  to  work  hard  after  my  holiday  ;  and  work 
I  did  with  a  will,  at  my  French  and  my  English,  and  my  Navigation. 
I  thought  Saturday  would  never  come  :  but  it  did  at  last,  and  I  trotted 
as  quick  as  legs  would  carry  me  from  school  to  Winchelsea.  My  legs 
were  growing  apace  now  ;  and  especially  as  they  took  me  homewards, 
few  could  outrun  them. 

All  good  women  are  match-makers  at  heart.  My  dear  Mrs. 
Barnard  saw  quite  soon  what  my  condition  of  mind  was,  and  was 
touched  by  my  boyish  fervour.  I  called  once,  twice,  thrice,  at  the 
Priory,  and  never  could  get  a  sight  of  Miss  Agnes.  The  servant  used 
to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  laugh  at  me  in  an  insolent  way,  and  the 
last  time  said — "You  need  not  call  anymore.  We  don't  want  our 
hair  cut  here,  nor  no  pomatum,  nor  no  soap,  do  you  understand  that  ?" 
and  he  slammed  the  door  in  my  face.  I  was  stunned  by  this  insolence, 
and  beside  myself  with  rage  and  moitihcation.    I  went  to  Mrs.  Barnard, 
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and  told  her  what  had  happened  to  me.  I  burst  into  tears  of  passion 
and  grief  as  I  flung  myself  on  a  sofa  by  the  good  ladies.  I  told  her 
how  I  had  rescued  little  Agnes,  how  I  loved  the  little  thing  better  than 
all  the  world.  I  spoke  my  heart  out,  and  eased  it  somewhat,  for  the 
good  lady  wiped  her  eyes  more  than  once,  and  finished  by  giving  me 
a  kiss.  She  did  more  ;  she  invited  me  to  tea  with  her  on  the  next 
Wednesday  when  I  came  home  from  school,  and  who  should  be  there 
but  little  Agnes.  She  blushed  very  much.  Then  she  came  towards 
me.  Then  she  held  up  her  little  cheek  to  be  kissed,  and  then  she 
cried — oh,  how  she  did  cry  !  There  were  three  people  whimpering  in 
that  room.  (How  well  I  recollect  it  opening  into  the  garden,  and  the 
little  old  blue  dragon  teacups  and  silver  pot  I)  There  were  three 
persons,  I  say,  crying  :  a  lady  of  fifty,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  a  little 
girl  of  seven  years  of  age.  Can  you  guess  what  happened  next .''  Of 
course  the  lady  of  fifty  remembered  that  she  had  forgotten  her 
spectacles,  and  went  upstairs  to  fetch  them  ;  and  then  the  little 
maiden  began  to  open  her  heart  to  me,  and  told  her  dear  Denny  how 
she  had  been  longing  to  see  him,  and  how  they  were  very  angry  with 
him  at  the  Priory ;  so  angry  that  his  name  was  never  to  be  spoken. 
"  The  Chevalier  said  that,  and  so  did  the  gentlemen — especially  Mr. 
Joseph,  who  had  been  dreadful  since  his  accident,  and  one  day  (says 
my  dear)  when  you  called,  he  was  behind  the  door  with  a  great  horse- 
whip, and  said  he  would  let  you  in,  and  flog  your  soul  out  of  your 
body,  only  Mrs.  Weston  cried,  and  Mr.  George  said,  '  Don't  be  a  fool, 
Joe.'  But  something  you  have  done  to  Mr.  Joseph,  dear  Denny,  and 
when  your  name  is  mentioned,  he  rages  and  swears  so  that  it  is  dreadful 
to  hear  him.     What  can  make  the  gentleman  so  angry  with  you  ? " 

"  So  he  actually  was  waiting  with  a  horse-whip,  was  he  ?  In  that 
case  I  know  what  I  would  do.  I  would  never  go  about  without  my 
pistol.  I  have  hit  one  fellow,"  said  I,  "  and  if  any  other  man  threatens 
me  I  will  defend  myself." 

My  dear  Agnes  said  that  they  were  very  kind  to  her  at  the  Priory, 
although  she  could  not  bear  Mr.  Joseph — that  they  gave  her  good 
masters,  that  she  was  to  go  to  a  good  school  kept  by  a  Catholic  lady 
at  Arundel.  And  oh,  how  she  wished  her  Denny  would  turn  Catholic, 
and  she  prayed  for  him  always,  always  !  And  for  that  matter  I  know 
some  one  who  never  night  or  morning  on  his  knees  has  forgotten  that 
little  maiden.  The  father  used  to  come  and  give  her  lessons  three  or 
four  times  in  the  week,  and  she  used  to  learn  her  lessons  by  heart, 
walking  up  and  down  in  the  great  green  walk  in  the  kitchen-garden 
every  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  knew  the  kitchen -garden  !  the 
wall  was  in  North  Lane,  one  of  the  old  walls  of  the  convent :  at  the 
end  of  the  green  walk  there  was  a  pear-tree.  And  that  was  where  she 
alwavs  went  to  learn  her  lessons. 
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And  here,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  ]5arnard  returned"  to  tlie  room,  havinj; 
found  her  spectacles.  And  as  I  take  mine  off  my  nose  and  shut  my 
eyes,  that  well-remembered  scene  of  boyhood  passes  before  them — 
that  garden  basking  in  the  autumn  evening — that  little  maiden  with 
peachy  cheeks,  and  glistening  curls,  that  dear  and  kind  old  lady,  who 
says,  "  'Tis  time  now,  children,  you  should  go  home." 

I  had  to  go  to  school  that  night ;  but  before  I  went  I  ran  up 
North  Lane  and  saw  the  old  wall  and  the  pear-tree  behind  it.  And 
do  you  know  I  thought  I  would  try  and  get  up  the  wall,  and  easy 
enough  it  was  to  find  a  footing  between  those  crumbling  old  stones  ; 
and  when  on  the  top  I  could  look  down  from  the  branches  of  the  tree 
mto  the  garden  below,  and  see  the  house  at  the  farther  end.  So  that 
was  the  broad  walk  where  Agnes  learned  her  lessons  t  Master  Denis 
Duval  pretty  soon  had  that  lesson  by  heart. 

Yes  :  but  one  day  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  there  was  a 
bitter  frost,  and  the  stones  and  the  wall  were  so  slippery  that  Mr.  D.  D. 
tore  his  fingers  and  his  small-clothes  in  climbing  to  his  point  of  obser- 
vation, it  happened  that  little  Agnes  was  not  sitting  under  the  tree 
learning  her  lessons,  and  none  but  an  idiot  would  have  supposed  that 
she  would  have  come  out  on  such  a  day. 

But  who  should  be  in  the  garden,  pacing  up  and  down  the  walk  all 
white  with  hoar-frost,  but  Joseph  Weston  with  his  patch  over  his  eye. 
Unluckily  he  had  one  eye  left  with  which  he  saw  me;  and  the  next 
moment  I  heard  the  report  of  a  tremendous  oath,  and  then  a  brickbat 
came  whizzing  at  my  head,  so  close  that,  had  it  struck  me,  it  would 
have  knocked  out  my  eye,  and  my  brains  too. 

I  was  down  the  wall  in  a  moment  :  it  was  slippery  enough  ;  and 
two  or  three  more  brickbats  came  a  man  adresse,  but  luckily  failed  to 
hit  their  mark. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I    ESCAPE    FROM   A   GREAT   DANGER. 

I  SPOKE  of  the  affair  of  the  brickbats,  at  home,  to  Monsieur  de  la^ 
]\Iotte  only,  not  caring  to  tell  mother,  lest  she  should  be  inclined 
to  resume  her  box-on-the-ear  practice,  for  which  I  thought  I  was 
growing  too  old.  Indeed,  I  had  become  a  great  boy.  There  were  not 
ha.lf-a-dozen  out  of  the  sixty  at  Pocock's  who  could  beat  me  when  I 
was  thirteen  years  old,  and  from  these  champions,  were  they  ever  so 
big,  I  never  would  submit  to  a  thrashing,  without  a  fight  on  my  part, 
in  which,  though  I  might  get  the  worst,  I  was  pretty  sure  to  leave 
some  ugly  marks  on  my  adversary's  nose  and  eyes.  I  remember  one 
lad  especially,  Tom  Parrot  by  name,  who  was  three  years  older  than 
myself,  and  whom  I  could  no  more  beat  than  a  frigate  can  beat  a 
seventy-four ;  but  we  cjigaged  nevertheless,  and  after  we  had  had 
some  rounds  together,  Tom  put  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  and,  with  a 
queer  face  and  a  great  black  eye  I  had  given  him,  says, — "Well, 
Denny,  I  could  do  it — you  know  I  could  :  but  I'm  so  lazy,  I  don't  care 
about  going  on."  And  one  of  the  bottle-holders  beginning  to  jeer,  Tom 
fetches  him  such  a  rap  on  the  ear,  that  I  promise  you  he  showed  no 
inclination  for  laughing  afterwards.  By  the  way,  that  knowledge  of 
the  noble  art  of  fisticuffs  which  I  learned  at  school,  I  had  to  practise 
at  sea  presently,  in  the  cockpit  of  more  than  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
of  war. 

In  respect  of  the  slapping  and  caning  at  home,  I  think  M.  de  la 
Motte  remonstrated  with  my  mother,  and  represented  to  her  that  I  was 
now  too  old  for  that  kind  of  treatment.  Indeed,  when  I  was  fourteen, 
I  was  as  tall  as  grandfather,  and  in  a  tussle  I  am  sure  I  could  have 
tripped  his  old  heels  up  easily  enough,  and  got  the  better  of  him  in 
five  minutes.  Do  I  speak  of  him  with  undue  familiarity  1  I  pretend 
no  love  for  him  ;  I  never  could  have  any  respect.  Some  of  his  prac- 
tices which  I  knew  of  made  me  turn  from  him,  and  his  loud  profes- 
sions only  increased  my  distrust.  Mojisieiir  vion  Jils,  if  ever  you 
marry,  and  have  a  son,  I  hope  the  little  chap  will  have  an  honest  man 
for  a  grandfather,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  say,  "  I  loved  him," 
when  the  daisies  cover  me. 

La  Motte,  then,  caused  "  the  abolition  of  torture"  in  our  house,  and 
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I  was  grateful  to  him.  I  had  the  queerest  feelings  towards  that  man. 
>ie  was  a  perfect  fine  gentleman  when  he  so  wished  ;  of  his  money- 
most  liberal,  witty  (in  a  dry,  cruel  sort  of  way)— most  tenderly  attached 
to  Agnes.  Eh  bicn  I  As  I  looked  at  his  yellow,  handsome  face,  cold 
shudders  would  come  over  me,  though  at  this  time  I  did  not  know  that 
Agnes's  father  had  fallen  by  his  fatal  hand. 

When  I  informed  him  of  Mr.  Joe  Weston's  salute  of  brickbats,  he 
looked  very  grave.  And  I  told  him  then,  too,  a  thing  which  had  struck 
me  most  forcibly — viz.,  that  the  shout  which  Weston  gave,  and  the 
oath  which  he  uttered  when  he  saw  me  on  the  wall,  were  precisely  like 
the  oath  and  execration  uttered  by  the  man  tuith  the  craped  face ^  at 
whom  I  fired  from  the  postchaise. 

"  Bah,  betise  ! "  says  La  Motte.  "  What  didst  thou  on  the  wall  ? 
One  does  not  steal  pears  at  thy  age." 

I  daresay  I  turned  red.  "  I  heard  somebody's  voice,"  I  said.  "In 
fact,  I  heard  Agnes  singing  in  the  garden,  and— and  I  got  on  the  wall 
to  see  her. 

"  What,  you — you,  a  little  barber's  boy,  climb  a  wall  to  speak  to 
Mademoiselle  Agnes  de  Saverne,  of  one  of  the  most  noble  houses  of 
Lorraine.^"  La  Motte  yelled,  with  a  savage  laugh.  "  Parbleu  ! 
Monsieur  Weston  has  well  done  !" 

"  Sir  !  "  said  I,  in  a  towering  rage,  "  barber  as  I  am,  my  fathers 
were  honourable  Protestant  clergymen  in  Alsace,  and  we  are  as  good 
as  highwaymen  at  any  rate  !  Barber,  indeed  ! "  I  say  again.  "  And 
now  I  am  ready  to  swear  that  the  man  who  swore  at  me,  and  the  man 
I  shot  on  the  road,  are  one  and  the  same;  and  I'll  go  to  Dr.  Barnard's, 
and  swear  it  before  him  ! " 

The  Chevalier  looked  aghast,  and  threatening  for  awhile.  *'  Tu  me 
menaces,  je  crois,  petit  manant  !"  says  he,  grinding  his  teeth.  "  This 
is  loo  strong.  Listen,  Denis  Duval  !  Hold  thy  tongue,  or  evil  will 
come  to  thee.  Thou  wilt  make  for  thyself  enemies  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous, and  the  most  terrible — do  you  hear.''  I  have  placed  Mademoiselle 
Agnes  de  Saverne  with  that  admirable  woman.  Mistress  Weston, 
because  she  can  meet  at  the  Priory  with  society  more  fitting  her  noble 
birth  than  that  which  she  will  find  under  your  grandfather's  pole — 
parbleu.  Ah,  you  dare  mount  on  wall  to  look  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Saverne  ?  Gare  au.x  manstraps,  mon  gargon  !  Vive  Dieu,  if  I  see 
thee  on  that  wall,  I  will  fire  on  thee,  moi  le  premier  !  You  pretend  to 
Mademoiselle  Agnes.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! "  And  he  grinned  and  looked 
like  tnat  cloven-iooXc^  gentleman  of  whom  Dr.  Barnard  talked. 

I  felt  that  henceforward  there  was  war  between  La  Motte  and  me. 
At  this  time  I  had  suddenly  shot  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and  was  not 
the  obedient,  prattling  child  of  last  year.  I  told  grandfather  that  I 
would  bear  no  more  punishment,  such  as  the  old  man  had  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  bestow  upon  me  ;  and  once  when  my  mother  hfted  her 
hand,  I  struck  it  up,  and  griped  it  so  tight  that  I  frightened  her. 
From  that  very  day  she  never  raised  a  hand  to  me.  Nay,  I  think  she 
was  not  ill-pleased,  and  soon  actually  began  to  spoil  me.  Nothing 
was  too  good  for  me.  I  know  wheie  the  silk  came  from  which  made 
my  fine  new  waistcoat,  and  the  cambric  for  my  ruffled  shirts,  but  very 
much  doubt  whether  they  ever  paid  any  duty.  As  I  walked  to  church, 
I  daresay  I  cocked  my  hat,  and  strutted  very  consequentially.  When 
Tom  Billis,  the  baker's  boy,  jeered  at  my  fine  clothes,  "  Tom,"  says  I, 
"  I  will  take  my  coat  and  waistcoat  off  for  half  an  hour  on  Monday, 
and  give  thee  a  beating  if  thou  hast  a  mind ;  but  to-day  let  us  be  at 
peace,  and  go  to  church." 

On  the  matter  of  church  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  boast.  That 
awful  subject  lies  between  a  man  and  his  conscience.  I  have  known 
men  of  lax  faith  pure  and  just  in  their  lives,  as  I  have  met  very  loud- 
professing  Christians  loose  in  their  moralit)',  and  hard  and  unjust  in 
their  dealings.  There  was  a  little  old  man  at  home — heaven  help  him  ! 
— who  was  of  this  sort,  and  who,  when  I  came  to  know  his  life,  would 
put  me  into  such  a  rage  of  revolt  whilst  preaching  his  daily  and  nightly 
sermons,  that  it  is  a  wonder  I  was  not  enlisted  among  the  scoffers  and 
evil-doers  altogether.  I  have  known  many  a  young  man  fall  away, 
and  become  utterly  reprobate,  because  the  bond  of  discipline  was  tied 
too  tightly  upon  him,  and  because  he  has  found  the  preacher  Trh<^ 
was  perpetually  prating  over  him  lax  in  his  own  conduct.  I  am 
thankful,  then,  that  I  had  a  better  instructor  than  my  old  grandfather 
with  his  strap  and  his  cane  ;  and  was  brought  (I  hope  and  trust)  to  a 
right  state  of  thinking  by  a  man  whose  brain  was  v/ise,  as  his  life  was 
excellently  benevolent  and  pure.  This  was  my  good  friend  Dr.  Barnard 
and  to  this  day  I  remember  the  conversations  I  had  with  him,  and  am 
quite  sure  they  influenced  my  future  life.  Had  I  been  altogether  reck- 
less and  as  lawless  as  many  people  of  our  acquaintance  and  neighbour- 
hood, he  would  have  ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in  me  ;  and  instead  of 
wearing  his  Majesty's  epaulets  (which  I  trust  I  have  not  disgraced),  I 
might  have  been  swabbing  a  smuggler's  boat,  or  riding  in  a  night 
caravan,  with  kegs  beside  me  and  pistols  and  cutlasses  to  defend  me, 
as  that  unlucky  La  Motte  owned  for  his  part  that  he  had  done.  My 
good  mother,  though  she  gave  up  the  practice  of  smuggling,  never 
could  see  the  harm  in  it  ;  but  looked  on  it  as  a  game  where  you  played 
your  stake,  and  lost  or  won  it.  She  ceased  to  play,  not  because  it  was 
wrong,  but  it  was  expedient  no  more  ;  and  Mr.  Denis,  her  son,  was  the 
cause  of  her  giving  up  this  old  trade. 

For  me,  I  thankfully  own  that  I  was  taught  to  see  the  matter  in  a 
graver  light,  not  only  by  our  Doctors  sermons  (two  or  three  of  which, 
on  the  text  of  "  Render  unto  Caesar,"  he  preached,  to  the  rage  of  a 
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great  number  of  his  congregation),  but  by  many  talks  which  he  had 
with  me  ;  when  he  showed  me  that  I  was  in  the  wrong  to  break  the 
laws  of  my  country  to  which  I  owed  obedience,  as  did  every  good 
citizen.  He  knew  (though  he  never  told  me,  and  his  reticence  in  this 
matter  was  surely  very  kind)  that  my  poor  father  had  died  of  wounds 
received  in  a  smuggling  encounter  ;  but  he  showed  me  how  such 
a  life  must  be  loose,  lawless,  secret,  and  wicked  ;  must  bring  a  man 
amongst  desperate  companions,  and  compel  him  to  resist  Caesar's 
lawful  authority  by  rebellion  and  possibly  murder.  "  To  thy  mother 
I  have  used  other  arguments,  Denny  my  boy,"  he  said  very  kindly. 
"  I  and  the  Admiral  want  to  make  a  gentleman  of  thee.  Thy  old 
grandfather  is  rich  enough  to  help  us  if  he  chooses.  I  won't  stop  to 
inquire  too  strictly  where  all  his  money  came  from  ;  *  but  'tis  clear  we 
cannot  make  a  gentleman  of  a  smuggler's  boy,  who  may  be  transported 

any  day,  or  in  case  of  armed  resistance,  may  be "     And  here  my 

good  Doctor  puts  his  hand  to  his  ear,  and  indicates  the  punishment 
for  piracy  which  was  very  common  in  my  young  time.  "  My  Denny 
does  not  want  to  ride  with  a  crape  over  his  face,  and  fire  pistols  at 
revenue  officers  !  No  !  I  pray  you  will  ever  show  an  honest  coun- 
tenance to  the  world.  You  will  render  under  Ccesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's,  and  the  rest,  my  child,  you  know." 

Now,  I  remarked  about  this  man,  that  when  he  approached  a  cer- 
tain subject,  an  involuntary  awe  came  over  him,  and  he  hushed  as 
it  were  at  the  very  idea  of  that  sacred  theme.  It  was  very  different 
with  poor  grandfather  prating  his  sermons  (and  with  some  other 
pastors  I  have  heard),  who  used  this  Name  as  familiarly  as  any  other, 
and  ....  but  who  am  I  to  judge  ?  and  my  poor  old  grandfather,  is 
there  any  need  at  this  distance  of  time  that  I  should  be  picking  out  the 
trabem  in  ocido  tuo  ?  ....  Howbeit,  on  that  night,  as  I  was  walking 
home  after  drinking  tea  with  my  dear  Doctor,  I  made  a  vow  that  I 
would  strive  henceforth  to  lead  an  honest  life  :  that  my  tongue  should 
speak  the  truth,  and  my  hand  should  be  sullied  by  no  secret  crime. 
And  as  I  spoke  I  saw  my  dearest  little  maiden's  light  ghmmering  in 
her  chamber,  and  the  stars  shining  overhead,  and  felt — who  could  feel 
more  bold  and  happy  than  I  ? 

That  walk  schoolwards  by  West  Street  certainly  was  a  detour.  I 
might  have  gone  a  straighter  road,  but  then  I  should  not  have  seen  a 
certain  witidow :  a  little  twinkling  window  in  a  gable  of  the  Prioiy 
House,  where  the  light  used  to  be  popped  out  at  nine  o'clock.  T'other 
day,  when  we  took  over  the  King  of  France  to  Calais  (his  Royal  Hio-h- 
ness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  being  in  command),  I  must  needs  hire  a 
postchaise  from  Dover,  to  look  at  that  old  window  in  the  Priory  House 

*  Eheu!  where  a  part  of  it  went  to,  I  shall  have  to  say  presently. — D.  D. 
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at  Winchelsea.  I  went  through  the  old  tears,  despairs,  tragedies,  I 
sighed  as  sentimentally,  after  forty  years,  as  though  the  infandi  dolores 
were  fresh  upon  me,  as  though  I  were  the  schoolboy  trudging  back  to 
his  task,  and  taking  a  last  look  at  his  dearest  joy.  I  used  as  a  boy  to 
try  and  pass  that  window  at  nine,  and  I  know  a  prayer  was  said  for 
the  inhabitant  of  yonder  chamber.  She  knew  my  holidays,  and  my 
hours  of  going  to  school  and  returning  thence.  If  my  little  maid  hung 
certain  signals  in  that  window  (such  as  a  flower,  for  example,  to  indi- 
cate all  was  well,  a  cross-curtain,  and  so  forth),  I  hope  she  practised 
no  verj'  unjustifiable  stratagems.  We  agreed  to  consider  that  she 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  we  had  few  means  of 
communication  save  these  simple  artifices,  which  are  allowed  to  be 
fair  in  love  and  war.  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  continued  to  live  at  our 
house,  when  his  frequent  affairs  did  not  call  him  away  thence  ;  but,  as 
I  said,  few  words  passed  between  us  after  that  angry  altercation  already 
described,  and  he  and  I  were  never  friends  again. 

He  warned  me  that  I  had  another  enemy,  and  facts  strangely 
confirmed  the  Chevalier's  warning.  One  Sunday  night,  as  I  was 
going  to  school,  a  repetition  of  the  brickbat  assault  was  made  upon 
me,^nd  this  time  the  smart  cocked  hat  which  mother  had  given  me 
came  in  for  such  a  battering  as  eft'ectually  spoiled  its  modish  shape.  I 
told  Dr.  Barnard  of  this  second  attempt,  and  the  good  Doctor  was  not 
a  little  puzzled.  He  began  to  think  that  he  was  not  so  very  wrong  in 
espying  a  beam  in  Joseph  Weston's  eye.  We  agreed  to  keep  the 
matter  quiet,  however ;  and  a  fortnight  after,  on  another  Sunday 
evening,  as  I  was  going  on  my  accustomed  route  to  school,  whom 
should  I  meet  but  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Weston  walking  together  !  A 
little  way  beyond  the  town  gate  there  is  a  low  wall  round  a  field  ;  and 
Dr.  Barnard,  going  by  this  field  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  my  usual 
time  for  passing,  found  Mr.  Joseph  Weston  walking  there  behind  the 
stone  enclosure ! 

"  Good-night,  Denny,"  says  the  Doctor,  when  he  and  his  com- 
panion met  me  ;  but  surly  Mr.  Weston  said  nothing.  "  Have  you  had 
any  more  brickbats  at  your  head,  my  boy  ? "  the  Rector  continued. 

I  said  I  was  not  afraid.  I  had  got  a  good  pistol,  and  a  bullet  in 
it  this  time. 

"  He  shot  that  scoundrel  on  the  same  day  you  were  shot,  IMr. 
Weston,"  says  the  Doctor. 

"  Did  he  ?"  growls  the  other. 

"  And  your  gun  v.'as  loaded  with  the  same-sized  shot  which  Denis 
used  to  pepper  his  rascal,"  continues  the  Doctor.  "  I  wonder  if  any 
of  the  crape  went  into  the  rascal's  wound  't "' 

"  Sir,"  said  IMr.  Weston,  with  an  oath,  "what  do  you  mean  for  to 
hint?" 
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"  The  very  oath  the  fellow  used  whom  Denny  hit  when  your  brother 
and  I  travelled  together.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  use  the  language  of 
such  scoundrels,  Mr.  Weston." 

"  If  you  dare  to  suspect  me  of  anything  unbecoming  a  gentleman, 
I'll  have  the  law  of  you,  Mr.  Parson,  that  I  will  ! "  roars  the  other. 

"  Denis,  mon  gargon,  tire  ton  pistolet  de  suite,  et  vise  moi  bicn  cet 
homme  la,"  says  the  Doctor;  and  griping  hold  of  Weston's  arm,  whaf 
does  Dr.  Barnard  do  but  plunge  his  hand  into  Weston's  pocket,  and 
draw  thence  another  pistol !  He  said  afterwards  he  saw  the  brass  butt 
sticking  out  of  Weston's  coat,  as  the  two  were  walking  together. 

"  What  ! "  shrieks  Mr.  Weston ;  "  is  that  young  miscreant  to  go 
about  armed,  and  tell  everybody  he  will  murder  me ;  and  ain't  I  for  to 
defend  myself?     I  walk  in  fear  of  my  life  for  him  ! " 

"  You  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  habit  of  travelling  with  pistols,  Mr. 
Weston,  and  you  know  when  people  pass  sometimes  with  money  in 
their  postchaises." 

"  You  scoundrel,  you — you  boy  !  I  call  you  to  witness  the  words 
this  man  have  spoken.  He  have  insulted  me,  and  libelled  me,  and  I'll 
have  the  lor  on  him  as  sure  as  I  am  born  !  "  shouts  the  angry  man. 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Joseph  Weston,"  replied  the  other  fiercely.  "  And 
I  will  ask  Mr.  Blades,  the  surgeon,  to  bring  the  shot  which  he  took 
from  your  eye,  and  the  scraps  of  crape  adhering  to  your  face,  and  we 
will  go  to  lor  as  soon  as  you  like  !  " 

Again  I  thought  with  a  dreadful  pang  how  Agnes  was  staying  in 
that  man's  house,  and  how  this  quarrel  would  more  than  ever  divide 
her  from  me  ;  for  now  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  rectory — 
the  dear  neutral  ground  where  I  sometimes  hoped  to  see  her. 

Weston  never  went  to  law  with  the  Doctor,  as  he  threatened.  Some 
awkward  questions  would  have  been  raised,  which  he  would  have  found 
a  difficulty  in  answering  :  and  though  he  averred  that  his  accident  took 
place  on  the  day  before  our  encounter  with  the  beau  tnasque  on  Dart- 
ford  Common,  a  little  witness  on  our  side  was  ready  to  aver  that  Mr. 
Joe  Weston  left  his  house  at  the  Priory  before  sunrise  on  the  day  when 
we  took  our  journey  to  London,  and  that  he  returned  the  next  morning 
with  his  eye  bound  up,  when  he  sent  for  Mr.  Blades,  the  surgeon  of  our 
town.  Being  awake,  and  looking  from  her  window,  my  witness  saw 
Weston  mount  his  horse  by  the  stable-lantern  below,  and  heard  him 
swear  at  the  groom  as  he  rode  out  of  the  gate.  Curses  used  to  drop 
naturally  out  of  this  nice  gentleman's  lips  ;  and  it  is  certain  in  his  case 
that  bad  words  and  bad  actions  went  together. 

The  Westons  were  frequently  absent  from  home,  as  was  the 
Chevalier  our  lodger.  My  dear  little  Agnes  was  allowed  to  come  and 
see  us  at  these  times  ;  or  slipped  out  by  the  garden-door,  and  ran  to 
see  her  nurse  Duval,  as  she  always  called  my  mother.     I  did  not 
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understand  for  a  while  that  there  was  any  prohibition  on  the  Westons' 
part  to  Agnes'  visiting  us,  or  know  that  there  was  such  mighty  wrath 
harboured  against  me  in  that  house. 

I  was  glad,  for  the  sake  of  a  peaceable  life  at  home,  as  for  honesty's 
sake  too,  that  my  mother  did  not  oppose  my  determination  to  take  no 
share  in  that  smuggling  business  in  which  our  house  still  engaged. 
Any  one  who  opposed  mother  in  her  own  house  had,  I  promise  you, 
no  easy  time  :  but  she  saw  that  if  she  wished  to  make  a  gentleman  of 
her  boy,  he  must  be  no  smuggler's  apprentice ;  and  when  M.  le 
Chevalier,  being  appealed  to,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  he 
washed  his  hands  of  me — "  Eh  bien,  M.  de  la  Motte  !  "  says  she,  "  we 
shall  see  if  we  can't  pass  ourselves  of  you  and  your  patronage.  I 
imagine  that  people  are  not  always  the  better  for  it."  "  No,"  replied 
he,  with  a  groan,  and  one  of  his  gloomy  looks,  "  my  friendship  may 
do  people  harm,  but  my  enmity  is  worse— entendez-vous .'"'  "Bah, 
bah  !  "  says  the  stout  old  lady.  '"'  Denisot  has  a  good  courage  of  his 
own.  What  do  you  say  to  me  about  enmity  to  a  harmless  boy, 
M.  le  Chevalier?" 

I  have  told  how,  on  the  night  of  the  funeral  of  Madame  de  Saverne, 
Monsieur  de  la  Motte  sent  me  out  to  assemble  his  Mackerel  men. 
Among  these  was  the  father  of  one  of  my  town  playfellows,  by  name 
Hookham,  a  seafaring  man,  who  had  met  with  an  accident  at  his 
business — strained  his  back — and  was  incapable  of  work  for  a  tim.e. 
Hookham  was  an  improvident  man  :  the  rent  got  into  arrears.  My 
grandfather  was  his  landlord,  and  I  fear  me,  not  the  most  humane 
creditor  in  the  world.  Now,  when  I  returned  home  after  my  famous 
visit  to  London,  my  patron,  Sir  Peter  Denis,  gave  me  two  guineas,  and 
my  lady  made  me  a  present  of  another.  No  doubt  I  should  have 
spent  this  money  had  I  received  it  sooner  in  London  ;  but  in  our  little 
town  of  Winchelsea  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  me  in  the  shops,  except 
a  fowling-piece  at  the  pawnbroker's,  for  which  I  had  a  great  longing. 
But  Mr.  Triboulet  wanted  four  guineas  for  the  gun,  and  I  had  but 
three,  and  would  not  go  into  debt.  He  would  have  given  me  the  piece 
on  credit,  and  frequently  tempted  me  with  it,  but  I  resisted  manfully, 
though  I  could  not  help  hankering  about  the  shop,  and  going  again 
and  again  to  look  at  the  beautiful  gun.  The  stock  fitted  my  shoulder 
to  a  nicety.  It  was  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship.  "  Why  not 
take  it  now,  Master  Duval?"  Monsieur  Triboulet  said  to  me  ;  "and 
pay  me  the  remaining  guinea  when  you  please.  Ever  so  many  gentle- 
men have  been  to  look  at  it  ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  now,  indeed  I 
should,  to  see  such  a  beauty  go  out  of  the  town."  As  I  was  talking  to 
Triboulet  (it  may  have  been  for  the  tenth  time),  some  one  came  in 
with  a  telescope  to  pawn,  and  went  away  with  fifteen  shillings.  "  Donft 
you  know  who  that  is?"  says  Triboulet  (v/ho  was  a  chatterbox  of  a 
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manj.  "That  is  John  Hookham's  wife.  It  is  but  hard  times  with 
them  since  John's  accident.  I  have  more  of  their  goods  here,  and, 
entre  nous,  John  has  a  hard  landlord,  and  quarter-day  is  just  at 
hand."  I  knew  well  enough  that  John's  landlord  was  hard,  as  he 
was  my  own  grandfather.  "  If  I  take  my  three  pieces  to  Hookham," 
thought  I,  "he  may  find  the  rest  of  the  rent."  And  so  he  did  ;  and 
my  three  guineas  went  into  my  grandfather's  pocket  out  of  mine  ;  and 
I  suppose  some  one  else  bought  the  fowling-piece  for  which  I  had  so 
longed. 

"  What,  it  is  you  who  have  given  me  this  money,  Master  Denis .''" 
says  poor  Hookham,  who  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  groaning  and  haggard 
with  his  illness.     "  I  can't  take  it — I  ought  not  to  take  it." 

"  Nay,"  said  I ;  "  I  should  only  have  bought  a  toy  with  it,  and  if  it 
comes  to  help  you  in  distress,  I  can  do  without  my  plaything." 

There  was  quite  a  chorus  of  benedictions  from  the  poor  family  in 
consequence  of  this  act  of  good  nature  ;  and  I  daresay  I  went  away 
from  Hookham's  mightily  pleased  with  myself  and  my  own  virtue. 

It  appears  I  had  not  been  gone  long  when  Mr.  Joe  Weston  came 
in  to  see  the  man,  and  when  he  heard  that  I  had  relieved  him,  broke 
out  into  a  flood  of  abuse  against  me,  cursed  me  for  a  scoundrel  and 
impertinent  jackanapes,  who  was  always  giving  myself  the  airs  of  a 
gentleman,  and  flew  out  of  the  house  in  a  passion.  Mother  heard  of 
the  transaction,  too,  and  pinched  my  ear  with  a  grim  satisfaction. 
Grandfather  said  nothing,  but  pocketed  my  three  guineas  when 
Mrs.  Hookham  brought  them  ;  and,  though  I  did  not  brag  about  the 
matter  much,  everything  is  known  in  a  small  town,  and  I  got  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  a  very  ordinary  good  action. 

And  now,  strangely  enough,  Hookham's  boy  confirmed  to  me  what 
the  Slindon  priests  had  hinted  to  good  Dr.  Barnard.  "  Swear,"  says 
Tom  (with  that  wonderful  energy  we  used  to  have  as  boys) — "  Swear, 
Denis,  '  So  help  you,  strike  you  down  dead  ! '  you  never  will  tell !  " 

"  So  help  me,  strike  me  down  dead  ! "  said  I. 

"  Well,  then,  those — you  know  who— the  gentlemen — want  to  do  you 
some  mischief." 

"  What  mischief  can  they  do  to  an  honest  boy  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  they  are,"  says  Tom.  "  If  they  mean  a 
man  harm,  harm  will  happen  to  him.  Father  says  no  man  ever  comes 
to  good  who  stands  in  Mr.  Joe's  way.  Where's  John  Wheeler,  of 
Rye,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Joe?  He's  in  gaol.  Mr.  Barnes, 
of  Playden,  had  words  with  him  at  Hastings  market  :  and  Barnes' 
ricks  were  burnt  down  before  six  months  were  over.  How  was  Thomas 
Berry  taken,  after  deserting  from  the  man-of-war  ?  He  is  an  awful 
man,  Mr.  Joe  Weston  is.  Don't  get  into  his  way.  Father  says  so. 
But  you  are  not  to  tell — no,  never,  that  he  spoke  about  it.     Don't  <to 
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alone  to  Rye  of  nights,  father  says.  Don't  go  on  any — and  you  know 
what  not — zx^^  fishing  business,  except  with  those  you  know."  And  so 
Tom  leaves  me  with  a  finger  to  his  hp  and  terror  in  his  face. 

As  for  \.\\Q  fishing,  though  I  loved  a  sail  dearly,  my  mind  was  made 
up  by  good  Dr.  Barnard's  advice  to  me.  I  would  have  no  more  night- 
fishing  such  as  I  had  seen  sometimes  as  a  boy ;  and  when  Rudge's 
apprentice  one  night  invited  me,  and  called  me  a  coward  for  refusing 
to  go,  I  showed  him  I  was  no  coward  as  far  as  fisticuffs  went,  and 
stood  out  a  battle  with  him,  in  which  I  do  believe  I  should  have  proved 
conqueror,  though  the  fellow  was  four  years  my  senior,  had  not  his 
ally,  Miss  Sukey  Rudge,  joined  him  in  the  midst  of  our  fight,  and 
knocked  me  down  with  the  kitchen  bellows,  when  they  both  belaboured 
me,  as  I  lay  kicking  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Elder  Rudge  came  in  at  the 
close  of  this  dreadful  combat,  and  his  abandoned  hussy  of  a  daughter 
had  the  impudence  to  declare  that  the  quarrel  arose  because  I  was 
rude  to  her — I,  an  innocent  boy,  who  would  as  soon  have  made  love  to 
a  negress  as  to  that  hideous,  pock-marked,  squinting,  crooked,  tipsy 
Sukey  Rudge.  I  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Squintum,  indeed  !  I  knew  a 
pair  of  eyes  at  home  so  bright,  innocent,  and  pure,  that  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  to  look  in  them  had  I  been  guilty  of  such  a  rascally 
treason.  My  little  maid  of  Winchelsea  heard  of  this  battle,  as  she- 
was  daily  hearing  slanders  against  me  from  those  worthy  Mr.  Westoiis  ; 
but  she  broke  into  a  rage  at  the  accusation,  and  said  to  the  assembled 
gentlemen  (as  she  told  my  good  mother  in  after-days),  "  Denis  Duval 
is  not  wicked.  He  is  brave  and  he  is  good.  And  it  is  not  true,  the 
story  you  tell  against  him.     It  is  a  lie  ! " 

And  now,  once  more  it  happened  that  my  little  pistol  helped  to 
confound  my  enemies,  and  was  to  me,  indeed,  a  gttte  IVehr  zind 
IVaffen.  I  was  for  ever  popping  at  marks  with  this  little  piece  of 
artilleiy.  I  polished,  oiled,  and  covered  it  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
kept  it  in  my  little  room  in  a  box  of  which  I  had  the  key.  One  day, 
by  a  most  fortunate  chance,  I  took  my  schoolfellow,  Tom  Parrot,  who 
became  a  great  crony  of  mine,  into  the  room.  We  went  upstairs,  by 
the  private  door  of  Rudge's  house,  and  not  through  the  shop,  where 
Mademoiselle  Figs  and  Monsieur  the  apprentice  were  serving  their 
customers  ;  and  arrived  in  my  room,  we  boys  opened  my  box,  examined 
the  precious  pistol,  screw,  barrel,  flints,  powder-horn,  &c.,  locked  the 
box,  and  went  away  to  school,  promising  ourselves  a  good  afternoon's 
sport  on  that  half-holiday.  Lessons  over,  I  returned  home  to  dinner, 
to  find  black  looks  from  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  where  I  lived, 
from  the  grocer,  his  daughter,  his  apprentice,  and  even  the  little 
errand-boy  who  blacked  the  boots  and  swept  the  shop  stared  at  me 
impertinently,  and  said,  "  Oh,  Denis,  ain't  you  going  to  catch  it ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  I  asked,  very  haughtily. 
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"  Oh,  my  lord  !  we'll  soon  show  your  lordship  what  is  the  matter.' 
(This  was  a  silly  nickname  I  had  in  the  town  and  at  school,  where,  I 
believe,  I  gave  myself  not  a  few  airs  since  I  had  worn  my  fine  new 
clothes,  and  paid  my  visit  to  London.)  "  This  accounts  for  his 
laced  waistcoat,  and  his  guineas  which  he  flings  about.  Does  your 
lordship  know  these  here  shillings,  and  this  half-crown  ?  Look  at 
them,  Mr.  Beales  !  See  the  marks  on  them  which  I  scratched  with 
my  own  hand  before  I  put  them  into  the  till  from  which  my  lord 
took  'em." 

Shillings  ?— till  ?  What  did  they  mean  ?  "  How  dare  you  ask,  you 
little  hypocrite  !  "  screams  out  Miss  Rudge.  "  I  marked  them  shillings 
and  that  half-crown  with  my  own  needle,  I  did  ;  and  of  that  I  can 
take  my  Bible  oath." 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ? "  I  asked,  remembering  how  this  young 
woman  had  not  scrupled  to  bear  false  witness  in  another  charge 
against  me. 

"  What  then  ?  They  were  in  the  till  this  morning,  young  fellow  ; 
and  you  know  well  enough  where  they  were  found  afterwards,"  says 
Mr.  Beales.  "  Come,  come  !  This  is  a  bad  job.  This  is  a  sessions 
job,  my  lad." 

"  But  where  were  they  found?"  again  I  asked. 

"  We'll  tell  you  that  before  Squire  Boroughs  and  the  magistrates, 
you  young  vagabond  !  " 

"  You  little  viper,  that  have  turned  and  stung  me  !  " 

"  You  precious  young  scoundrel !  " 

"  You  wicked  little  story-telling,  good-for-nothing  little  thief ! "  cry 
Rudge,  the  apprentice,  and  Miss  Rudge  in  a  breath.  And  I  stood 
bewildered  by  their  outcry,  and,  indeed,  not  quite  comprehending  the 
charge  which  they  made  against  me. 

"  The  magistrates  are  sitting  at  Town  Hall  now.  We  will  take  the 
little  villain  there  at  once,"  says  the  grocer.  "  You  bring  the  box  along 
with  you,  constable.  Lord  !  Lord  !  what  will  his  poor  grandfather 
say?"  And,  wondering  still  at  the  charge  made  against  me,  I  was 
made  to  walk  through  the  streets  to  the  Town  Hall,  passing  on  the 
way  by  at  least  a  score  of  our  boys,  who  were  enjoying  their  half- 
holiday.  It  was  market-day,  too,  and  the  town  full.  It  is  forty  years 
ago,  but  I  dream  about  that  dreadful  day  still ;  and,  an  old  gentleman 
of  sixty,  fancy  myself  walking  through  Rye  market,  with  Mr.  Beales' 
fist  clutching  my  collar  ! 

A  number  of  our  boys  joined  this  dismal  procession,  and  accom- 
panied me  into  the  magistrates'  room.  "  Denis  Duval  up  for  stealing 
money  ! "  cries  one.  "  This  accounts  for  his  fine  clothes,"  sneers 
another.  "  He'll  be  hung,"  says  a  third.  The  market  people  stare, 
and  crowd  round,  and  jeer.  I  feel  as  if  in  a  horrible  nightrr»are.  We 
II.  22 
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pass  under  the  pillars  of  the  Tvlarket  House,  up  the  steps  to  the 
Town  Hall,  where  the  magistrates  were,  who  chose  market-day  for 
their  sittings. 

How  my  heart  throbbed,  as  I  saw  my  dear  Dr.  Barnard  seated 
among  them. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,"  cries  poor  Denis,  clasping  his  hands,  "you  don't 
believe  me  guilty  ?  " 

"  Guilty  of  what?"  cries  the  Doctor,  from  the  raised  table  rouna 
which  the  gentlemen  sat. 

"  Guilty  of  stealing." 

"  Guilty  of  robbing  my  till." 

"  Guilty  of  taking  two  half-crowns,  three  shillings,  and  twopence  in 
copper,  all  marked,"  shriek  out  Rudge,  the  apprentice,  and  Miss 
Rudge  in  a  breath. 

"  Denny  Duval  steal  sixpences  ! "  cries  the  Doctor  ;  "  I  would  as 
soon  beheve  he  stole  the  dragon  off  the  church  steeple  !  " 

'•'  Silence,  you  boys  !  Silence  in  the  court  there  ;  or  flog  'em  and 
turn  'em  all  out,"  says  the  magistrates'  clerk.  Some  of  our  boys — 
friends  of  mine — who  had  crowded  into  the  place,  were  hurraying  at 
my  kind  Doctor  Barnard's  speech. 

"  It  is  a  most  serious  charge,"  says  the  clerk. 

"  But  what  is  the  charge,  my  good  Mr.  Hickson  ?  You  might  as 
well  put  me  into  the  dock  as  that " 

'■  Pray,  sir,  will  you  allow  the  business  of  the  court  to  go  on  ? " 
asks  the  clerk,  testily.  "  Make  your  statement,  Mr.  Rudge,  and 
don't  be  afraid  of  anybody.  You  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
court,  sir." 

And  now  for  the  first  time  I  heard  the  particulars  of  the  charge 
made  against  me.  Rudge,  and  his  daughter  after  him,  stated  (on  oath, 
I  am  shocked  to  say)  that  for  some  time  past  they  had  missed  money 
from  the  till ;  small  sums  of  money,  in  shillings  and  half-crowns,  they 
could  not  say  how  much.  It  might  be  two  pounds,  three  pounds  in 
all ;  but  the  money  was  constantly  going.  At  last,  Miss  Rudge  said, 
she  was  determined  to  mark  some  money,  and  did  so;  and  that  money 
was  found  in  that  box  which  belonged  to  Denis  Duval,  and  which  the 
constable  brought  into  court. 

"  Oh,  gentlemen  ! "  I  cried  out  in  agony,  '•  it's  a  wicked,  wicked 
lie,  and  it's  not  the  first  she  has  told  about  me.  A  week  ago  she  said 
I  wanted  to  kiss  her,  and  she  and  Bevil  both  set  on  me  ;  and  I  never 
wanted  to  kiss  the  nasty  thing,  so  help  me " 

"You  did,  you  lying  wicked  boy!"  cries  Miss  Sukey.  "And 
Edward  Bevil  came  to  my  rescue  ;  and  you  struck  me,  like  a  low 
mean  coward  ;  and  we  beat  him  well,  and  served  him  right,  the  little 
abandoned  bov." 
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"And  he  kicked  one  of  my  teeth  out — you  did,  you  little  villain  !  " 
roars  Bevil,  whose  jaws  had  indeed  suffered  in  that  scuffle  in  the 
kitchen,  when  his  precious  sweetheart  came  to  his  aid  with  the 
bellows. 

"  He  called  me  a  coward,  and  I  fought  him  fair,  though  he  is  ever 
so  much  older  than  me,"  whimpers  out  the  prisoner.  "  And  Sukey 
Rudge  set  upon  me,  and  beat  me  too  ;  and  if  I  kicked  him,  he  kicked 
me.' 

"  And  since  this  kicking  match  they  have  found  out  that  you  stole 
their  m.oney,  have  they .'' "  says  the  Doctor,  and  turns  I'ound,  appeahng 
to  his  brother  magistrates. 

"Miss  Rudge,  please  to  tell  the  rest  of  your  story?"  calls  out  the 
justices'  clerk. 

The  rest  of  the  Rudges'  story  was,  that  having  their  suspicions 
roused  against  me,  they  determined  to  examine  my  cupboards  and 
boxes  in  my  absence,  to  see  whether  the  stolen  objects  were  to  be 
found,  and  in  my  box  they  discovered  the  two  marked  half-crowns, 
the  three  marked  shillings,  a  brass-barrelled  pistol,  which  were  now 
in  court.  "  Me  and  Mr.  Bevil,  the  apprentice,  found  the  money  in 
the  box;  and  we  called  my  papa  from  the  shop,  and  we  fetched 
Mr.  Beales,  the  constable,  who  lives  over  the  way  ;  and  when  the  little 
monster  came  back  from  school,  we  seized  upon  him,  and  brought  him 
before  your  worships,  and  hanging  is  what  I  said  he  would  always  come 
to,"  shrieks  my  enemy  Miss  Rudge. 

"  Why,  I  have  the  key  of  that  box  in  my  pocket  now  ! "  I  cried  out. 

"  We  had  means  of  opening  it,"  says  Miss  Rudge,  looking  very  red. 

"  Oh,  if  you  have  another  key — ,"  interposes  the  Doctor. 

"  We  broke  it  open  with  the  tongs  and  poker,"  says  Miss  Rudge, 
"  me  and  Edward  did — I  mean  Mr.  Bevil,  the  apprentice." 

"  When  ?"  said  I,  in  a  great  tremor. 

"  When  ?  When  you  was  at  school,  you  little  miscreant !  Half-an- 
hour  before  you  came  back  to  dinner." 

"  Tom  Parrot,  Tom  Parrot !"  I  cried.  "  Call  Tom  Parrot,  gentle- 
men. For  goodness'  sake  call  Tom  ! "  I  said,  my  heart  beating  so  that 
I  could  hardly  speak. 

"  Here  I  am,  Denny  !"  pipes  Tom  in  the  crowd ;  and  presently  he 
comes  up  to  their  honours  on  the  bench. 

"  Speak  to  Tom,  Doctor,  dear  Doctor  Barnard  ! "  I  continued. 
"  Tom,  when  did  I  show  you  my  pistol  ?  " 

"  Just  before  ten  o'clock  school." 

"What  did  I  do?" 

"  You  unlocked  your  box,  took  the  pistol  out  of  a  handkerchief, 
showed  it  to  me,  and  two  flints,  a  powder-horn,  a  bullet-mould,  and 
some  bullets,  and  put  them  back  again,  and  locked  the  box." 
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"  Was  there  any  money  in  the  box  ? " 

"  There  was  nothing  in  the  box  but  the  pistol,  and  the  bullets  and 
things.     I  looked  into  it.     It  was  as  empty  as  my  hand." 

"And  Denis  Duval  has  been  sitting  by  you  in  school  ever  since  .^" 

"  Ever  since — except  when  I  was  called  up  and  caned  for  my  Cor- 
derius,"  says  Tom,  with  a  roguish  look ;  and  there  was  a  great  laughter 
and  shout  of  applause  from  our  boys  of  Pocock's  when  this  testimony 
was  given  in  their  schoolfellow's  favour. 

My  kind  Doctor  held  his  hand  over  the  railing  to  me,  and  when  I 
took  it,  my  heart  was  so  full  that  my  eyes  overflowed.  I  thought  of 
little  Agnes.  What  would  she  have  felt  if  her  Denis  had  been  com- 
mitted as  a  thief  ?  I  had  such  a  rapture  of  thanks  and  gratitude  that 
I  think  the  pleasure  of  the  acquittal  was  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
anguish  of  the  accusation.  What  a  shout  all  Pocock's  boys  set  up,  as 
I  went  out  of  the  justice-room  !  We  trooped  joyfully  down  the  stairs, 
and  there  were  fresh  shouts  and  huzzays  as  we  got  down  to  the  market. 
I  saw  Mr.  Joe  Weston  buying  corn  at  a  stall.  He  only  looked  at  me 
once.  His  grinding  teeth  and  his  clenched  riding-whip  did  not  frighten 
me  in  the  least  now. 
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THE   LAST   OF   MY   SCHOOL-DAYS. 

\S  our  joyful  procession  of  boys  passed  by  Partlett's  the  pastry- 
cook's, one  of  the  boys — Samuel  Arbin —  I  remember  the  fellow 
well — a  greedy  boy,  with  a  large  beard  and  whiskers,  though  only 
fifteen  years  old — insisted  that  I  ought  to  stand  treat  in  consequence 
of  my  victory  over  my  enemies.  As  far  as  a  groat  went,  I  said  I  was 
ready  :  for  that  was  all  the  money  I  had. 

"  Oh,  you  storyteller  ! "  cries  the  other.  "  What  have  you  done 
with  your  three  guineas  which  you  were  bragging  about  and  showing 
to  the  boys  at  school  ?  I  suppose  they  were  in  the  box  when  it  was 
broken  open."  This  Samuel  Arbin  was  one  of  the  boys  who  had 
jeered  when  I  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  constable,  and  would  have 
liked  me  to  be  guilty,  I  almost  think.  I  am  afraid  I  had  bragged 
about  my  money  when  I  possessed  it,  and  may  have  shown  my  shining 
gold  pieces  to  some  of  the  boys  in  school. 

"  I  know  what  he  has  done  with  his  money  ! "  broke  in  my  stead- 
fast crony  Tom  Parrot.  "  He  has  given  away  every  shilling  of  it  to 
a  poor  family  who  wanted  it,  and  nobody  ever  knew  yoii  give  away  a 
shilling,  Samuel  Arbin,"  he  says. 

"  Unless  he  could  get  eighteenpence  by  it !  "  sang  out  another  little 
voice. 

"  Tom  Parrot,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  body,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Arbin  !  "  cried  the  other,  in  a  fury. 

"  Sam  Arbin,"  said  I,  "  after  you  have  finished  Tom,  you  must  try 
me  ;  or  we'll  do  it  now,  if  you  like."  To  say  the  truth,  I  had  long 
had  an  inclination  to  try  my  hand  against  Arbin.  He  was  an  ill 
friend  to  me,  and  amongst  the  younger  boys  a  bully  and  a  usurer  to 
boot.  The  rest  called  out,  "  A  ring  !  a  ring  !  Let  us  go  on  the  green 
and  have  it  out  !  "  being  in  their  innocent  years  always  ready  for  a  fight. 

But  this  one  was  never  to  come  off :  and  (except  in  later  days, 
when  I  went  to  revisit  the  old  place,  and  ask  for  a  half-holiday  for  my 
young  successors  at  Pocock's)  I  was  never  again  to  see  the  ancient 
school-room.  While  we  boys  were  brawling  in  the  market-place  before 
the  pastrycook's  door.  Dr.  Barnard  came  up,  and  our  quarrel  was 
hushed  in  a  moment. 
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"  What  !  fighting  and  quarrelling  already  ? "  says  the  Doctor, 
Sternly. 

"  It  wasn't  Denny's  fault,  sir  ! "'  cried  out  several  of  the  boys.  "  It 
was  Arbin  began."  And,  indeed,  I  can  say  for  myself  that  in  all  the 
quarrels  I  have  had  in  life — and  they  have  not  been  few — I  consider 
I  ahuays  have  been  in  the  right. 

"  Come  along  with  me,  Denny,"  says  the  Doctor,  taking  me  by 
the  shoulder  :  and  he  led  me  away  and  we  took  a  walk  in  the  town 
together,  and  as  we  passed  old  Ypres  Tower,  which  was  built  by  King 
Stephen,  they  say,  and  was  a  fort  in  old  days,  but  is  used  as  the  town- 
prison  now,  "  Suppose  you  had  been  looking  from  behind  those  bars 
now,  Denny,  and  awaiting  your  trial  at  assizes  ?  Yours  would  not 
have  been  a  pleasant  plight,"  Dr.  Barnard  said. 

"  But  I  was  innocent,  sir  !     You  know  I  was  ! " 

"  Yes.  Praise  be  where  praise  is  due.  But  if  you  had  not  provi- 
dentially been  able  to  prove  your  innocence — if  you  and  your  friend 
Pan'ot  had  not  happened  to  inspect  your  box,  you  would  have  been  in 
yonder  place.  Ha  !  there  is  the  bell  ringing  for  afternoon  service, 
which  my  good  friend  Dr.  Wing  keeps  up.  What  say  you  ?  Shall  we 
go  and — and — offer  up  our  thanks,  Denny — for  the — the  immense 
peril  from  which — you  have  been — delivered  ? " 

I  remember  how  my  dear  friend's  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke,  and 
two  or  three  drops  fell  from  his  kind  eyes  on  my  hand,  which  he  held. 
I  followed  him  into  the  church.  Indeed  and  indeed  I  was  thankful 
for  my  deliverance  from  a  great  danger,  and  even  more  thankful  to 
have  the  regard  of  the  true  gentleman,  the  wise  and  tender  friend,  who 
was  there  to  guide,  and  cheer,  and  help  me. 

As  we  read  the  last  psalm  appointed  for  that  evening  service,  I 
remember  how  the  good  man,  bowing  his  own  head,  put  his  hand  upon 
mine  ;  and  we  recited  together  the  psalm  of  thanks  to  the  Highest, 
who  had  had  respect  unto  the  lowly,  and  who  had  stretched  forth  His 
hand  upon  the  furiousness  of  my  enemies,  and  whose  right  hand  had 
saved  me. 

Dr.  Wing  recognized  and  greeted  his  comrade  when  service  was 
over  :  and  the  one  doctor  presented  me  to  the  other,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  magistrates  on  the  bench  at  the  time  of  my  trial.  Dr.  Wing 
asked  us  into  his  house,  where  dinner  was  serv^ed  at  four  o'clock,  and 
of  course  the  transactions  of  the  morning  were  again  discussed.  What 
could  be  the  reason  of  the  persecution  against  me  ?  Who  instigated 
it .''  There  were  matters  connected  w'ith  this  story  regarding  which  I 
could  not  speak.  Should  I  do  so,  I  must  betray  secrets  which  were 
not  mine,  and  which  implicated  I  knew  not  whom,  and  regarding 
which  I  must  held  my  peace.  Now,  they  are  secrets  no  more.  That 
old  society  of  smugglers  is  dissolved  long  ago  :  nay,  I  shall  have  to  tell 
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fTesently  how  I  helped  myself  to  break  it  up.  Grandfather,  Rudge, 
the  Chevalier,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Priory,  were  all  connected  in  that 
great  smuggling  society  of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  which  had  its  depots 
all  along  the  coast  and  inland,  and  its  correspondents  from  Dunkirk  to 
Havre-de-Grace.  I  have  said  as  a  boy  how  I  had  been  on  some  of 
these  "fishing"  expeditions;  and  how,  mainly  by  the  effect  of  my 
dear  Doctor's  advice,  I  had  withdrawn  from  all  participation  in  this 
lawless  and  wicked  life.  When  Bevil  called  me  coward  for  refusing  to 
take  a  share  in  a  night-cruise,  a  quarrel  ensued  between  us,  ending  in 
that  battle  royal  which  left  us  all  sprawling,  and  cuffing  and  kicking 
each  other  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Was  it  rage  at  the  injury  to  her 
sweetheart's  teeth,  or  hatred  against  myself,  which  induced  my  sweet 
Miss  Sukey  to  propagate  calumnies  against  me?  The  provocation  I 
had  given  certainly  did  not  seem  to  warrant  such  a  deadly  enmity 
as  a  prosecution  and  a  perjury  showed  must  exist.  Howbeit,  there 
was  a  reason  for  the  anger  of  the  grocer's  daughter  and  apprentice^ 
They  would  injure  me  in  any  way  they  could  ;  and  (as  in  the  before- 
mentioned  case  of  the  bellows)  take  the  first  weapon  at  hand  to  over- 
throw me. 

As  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  knowing  a  great  deal  of  what  was 
happening  round  about  them,  and  the  character  of  their  parishioners 
and  neighbours,  the  two  gentlemen  could  not,  then,  press  me  too  closely. 
Smuggled  silk  and  lace,  rum  and  brandy  ?  Who  had  not  these  in  his 
possession  along  the  Sussex  and  Kent  coast?  "And,  Wing,  will  you 
promise  me  there  are  no  ribbons  in  your  house  but  such  as  have  paid 
duty  ?  "  asks  one  Doctor  of  the  other. 

"My  good  friend,  it  is  lucky  my  wife  has  gone  to  her  tea-table,"" 
replies  Dr.  Wing,  "  or  I  would  not  answer  for  the  peace  being  kept." 

"  My  dear  Wing,"  continues  Dr.  Barnard,  "  this  brandy  punch  is 
excellent,  and  is  worthy  of  being  smuggled.  To  run  an  anker  of  brandy 
seems  no  monstrous  crime  \  but  when  men  engage  in  these  lawless 
ventures  at  all,  who  knows  how  far  the  evil  will  go  ?  I  buy  ten  kegs  of 
brandy  from  a  French  fishing-boat,  I  land  it  under  a  lie  on  the  coast, 
I  send  it  inland  ever  so  far,  be  it  from  here  to  York,  and  all  my  con- 
signees lie  and  swindle.  I  land  it,  and  lie  to  the  revenue  officer.  Under 
a  lie  (that  is,  a  mutual  secrecy,)  I  sell  it  to.  the  landlord  of  '  The  Bell' 
at  Maidstone,  say — where  a  good  friend  of  ours,  Denny,  looked  at  his 
pistols.  You  remember  the  day  when  his  brother  received  the  charge 
of  shot  in  his  face  ?  My  landlord  sells  it  to  a  customer  under  a  lie. 
We  are  all  engaged  in  crime,  conspiracy,  and  falsehood  :  nay,  if  the 
revenue  looks  too  closely  after  us,  we  out  with  our  pistols  and  to  crime 
and  conspiracy  add  murder.  Do  you  suppose  men  engaged  in  lying 
ever}"^  day  will  scruple  about  a  false  oath  in  a  witness-box  ?  Crime 
engenders  crime,  sir.     Round  about  us,  Wing,  I  know  there  exists  a 
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vast  confederacy  of  fraud,  greed,  and  rebellion.  I  name  no  names,  sir. 
I  fear  men  high  placed  in  the  world's  esteem,  and  largely  endowed 
with  its  riches  too,  are  concerned  in  the  pursuit  of  this  godless  traffic 
of  smuggling,  and  to  what  does  it  not  lead  them  ?  To  falsehood,  to 
wickedness,  to  murder,  to " 

"  Tea,  sir,  if  you  please,  sir,"  says  John,  entering.  "  My  mistress 
and  the  young  ladies  are  waiting." 

The  ladies  had  previously  heard  the  story  of  poor  Denis  Duval's 
persecution  and  innocence,  and  had  shown  him  great  kindness.  By  the 
time  when  we  joined  them  after  dinner,  they  had  had  time  to  perform 
a  new  toilette,  being  engaged  to  cards  with  some  neighbours.  I  knew 
Mrs.  Wing  was  a  customer,  to  my  mother  for  some  of  her  French  goods, 
and  she  would  scarcely,  on  an  ordinary  occasion,  have  admitted  such 
a  lowly  guest  to  her  table  as  the  humble  dressmaker's  boy  ;  but  she 
and  the  ladies  were  very  kind,  and  my  persecution  and  proved  inno- 
cence had  interested  them  in  my  favour. 

"  You  have  had  a  long  sitting,  gentlemen,"  says  Mrs.  Wing ;  "  I 
suppose  you  have  been  deep  in  politics,  and  the  quarrel  with  France." 

"  We  have  been  speaking  of  France  and  French  goods,  my  dear," 
said  Dr.  Wing,  dryly. 

"  And  of  the  awful  crime  of  smuggling  and  encouraging  smuggling, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Wing  !  "  cries  my  Doctor. 

"  Indeed,  Dr.  Barnard  ! "  Now,  Mrs.  Wing  and  the  young  ladies 
were  dressed  in  smart  new  caps,  and  ribbons,  which  my  poor  mother 
supplied  ;  and  they  turned  red,  and  I  turned  as  red  as  the  cap-ribbons, 
as  I  thought  how  my  good  ladies  had  been  provided.  No  wonder 
Mrs.  W^ing  was  desirous  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"  What  is  this  young  man  to  do  after  his  persecution  ? "  she  asked. 
"  He  can't  go  back  to  Mr.  Rudge — that  horrid  Wesleyan  who  has 
accused  him  of  stealing." 

No,  indeed,  I  could  not  go  back.  We  had  not  thought  about  the 
matter  until  then.  There  had  been  a  hundred  things  to  agitate  and 
interest  me  in  the  half-dozen  hours  since  my  apprehension  and 
dismissal. 

The  Doctor  would  take  me  to  Winchelsea  in  his  chaise.  I  could 
not  "-0  back  to  my  persecutors,  that  was  clear,  except  to  reclaim  my 
little  property  and  my  poor  little  boxes,  which  they  had  found  means 
to  open.  Mrs.  Wing  gave  me  a  hand,  the  young  ladies  a  stately 
curtsey  ;  and  my  good  Dr.  Barnard  putting  a  hand  under  the  arm  of 
the  barber's  grandson,  we  quitted  these  kind  people.  I  was  not  on  the 
quarter-deck  as  yet,  you  see.  I  was  but  a  humble  lad  belonging  to 
ordinary  tradesmen. 

By  the  way,  I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  the  two  clergymen,  during 
their  after-dinner  talk,  had  employed  a  part  of  it  in  examining  me  as 
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to  my  little  store  of  learning  at  school,  and  my  future  prospects.  Of 
Latin  I  had  a  smattering  ;  French,  owing  to  my  birth,  and  mainly  to 
M.  de  la  Motte's  instruction  and  conversation,  I  could  speak  better 
than  either  of  my  two  examiners,  and  with  quite  the  good  manner  and 
conversation.  I  was  well  advanced,  too,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  ; 
and  Dampier's  Voyages  were  as  much  my  delight  as  those  of  Sinbad 
or  my  friends  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Man  Friday.  I  could  pass  a  good 
examination. in  navigation  and  seamanship,  and  could  give  an  account 
of  the  different  sailings,  working-tides,  double-altitudes,  and  so  forth. 

"And  you  can  manage  a  boat  at  sea,  too.'"'  says  Dr.  Barnard, 
dryly.  I  blushed,  I  suppose.  I  could  do  that,  and  could  steer,  reef, 
and  pull  an  oar.     At  least  I  could  do  so  two  years  ago. 

'•  Denny,  my  boy,"  says  my  good  Doctor,  "  I  think  'tis  time  for  thee 
to  leave  this  school  at  any  rate,  and  that  our  friend  Sir  Peter  must 
provide  for  thee." 

liouever  he  may  desire  to  improve  in  learning,  no  boy,  I  fancy,  is 
\'ery  sorry  when  a  proposal  is  made  to  him  to  leave  school.  I  said  that 
I  should  be  too  glad  if  Sir  Peter,  my  patron,  would  provide  for  me. 
With  the  education  I  had,  I  ought  to  get  on,  the  Doctor  said,  and  my 
grandfather  he  was  sure  would  find  the  means  for  allowing  me  to  appear 
like  a  gentleman. 

To  fit  a  boy  for  appearance  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  to  enable  him 
to  rank  with  others,  I  had  heard  would  cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
a  year  at  least.  I  asked,  did  Dr.  Barnard  think  my  grandfather  could 
afford  such  a  sum  ? 

'■  I  know  not  your  grandfather's  means,"  Dr.  Barnard  answered, 
smiling.  "  He  keeps  his  own  counsel.  But  I  am  very  much  mistaken, 
Denny,  if  he  cannot  afford  to  make  you  a  better  allov/ance  than  m.any 
a  fine  gentleman  can  give  his  son.  I  believe  him  to  be  rich.  Mind,  I 
have  no  precise  reason  for  my  belief;  but  I  fancy,  Master  Denis,  your 
good  grandpapa'syfj/ww^o"  has  been  very  profitable  to  him." 

How  rich  was  he  ?  I  began  to  think  of  the  treasures  in  my  favourite 
"  Arabian  Nights."  Did  Dr.  Barnard  think  grandfather  was  very  vich? 
Well — the  Doctor  could  not  tell.  The  notion  in  Winchelsea  was  that 
old  Mr.  Peter  was  very  well  to  do.  At  any  rate  I  must  go  back  to  him. 
It  was  impossible  that  I  should  stay  with  the  Rudge  family  after  the 
insulting  treatment  I  had  had  from  them.  The  Doctor  said  he  would 
take  me  home  with  him  in  his  chaise,  if  I  would  pack  my  little  trunks  ; 
and  with  this  talk  we  reached  Rudge's  shop,  which  I  entered  not 
without  a  beating  heart.  There  was  Rudge  glaring  at  me  from  behind 
his  desk,  where  he  was  posting  his  books.  The  apprentice  looked 
daggers  at  me  as  he  came  up  through  a  trap-door  from  the  cellar  with 
■  a  string  of  dip-candles  ;  and  my  charming  Miss  Susan  was  behind  the 
connler  tossing  up  her  ugly  head. 
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'•  Ho  I  he's  come  back,  have  he?"  says  Miss  Rudge.  "As  all  the 
cupboards  is  locked  in  the  parlour,  you  can  go  in,  and  get  your  tea 
there,  young  man." 

"  I  am  going  to  take  Denis  home,  Mr.  Rudge,"  said  my  kind 
Doctor.  "  He  cannot  remain  with  you,  after  the  charge  which  you 
made  against  him  this  morning." 

"  Of  having  our  marked  money  in  his  box?  Do  you  go  for  to  dare 
for  to  say  we  put  it  there  ?"  cries  Miss,  glaring  now  at  me,  now  at  Dr. 
Barnard.  "  Go  to  say  that !  Please  to  say  that  once,  Dr.  Barnard, 
before  Mrs.  Barker  and  Mrs.  Scales "  (these  were  two  women  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  shop  purchasing  goods).  "Just  be  so  good  for 
to  say  before  these  ladies,  that  we  have  put  the  money  in  that  boy's 
box,  and  we'll  see  whether  there  is  not  justice  in  Hengland  for  a  poor 
girl  whom  you  insult,  because  you  are  a  doctor  and  a  magistrate  indeed ! 
Eh,  if  I  was  a  man,  I  wouldn't  let  some  people's  gowns,  and  cassocks, 
and  bands,  remain  long  on  their  backs — that  I  wouldn't.  And  some 
people  wouldn't  see  a  woman  insulted  if  they  wasn't  cowards  ! "  As 
she  said  this.  Miss  Sukey  looked  at  the  cellar-trap,  above  which  the 
apprentice's  head  had  appeared,  but  the  Doctor  turned  also  towards  it 
with  a  glance  so  threatening,  that  Bevil  let  the  trap  fall  suddenly  down, 
not  a  little  to  my  Doctor's  amusement. 

"  Go  and  pack  thy  trunk,  Denny.  I  will  come  back  for  thee  in 
half-an-hour.  Mr.  Rudge  must  see  that  after  being  so- insulted  as  you 
have  been,  you  never  as  a  gentleman  can  stay  in  this  house." 

"  A  pretty  gentleman,  indeed  ! "  ejaculates  Miss  Rudge.  "  Pray, 
how  long  since  was  barbers  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  know? 
Mrs.  Scales  mum,  Mrs.  Barker  mum, — did  you  ever  have  your  hair 
dressed  by  a  gentleman  ?  If  you  want  for  to  have  it,  you  must  go  to 
Mounseer  Duval,  at  Winchelsea,  which  one  of  the  name  was  hung, 
Mrs.  Barker  mum,  for  a  thief  and  a  robber,  and  he  won't  be  the  last 
neither  !" 

There  was  no  use  in  bandying  abuse  with  this  woman.  "  I  will  go 
and  get  my  trunk,  and  be  ready,  sir,"  I  said  to  the  Doctor  ;  but  his 
back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  the  raging  virago  opposite  me  burst 
out  with  a  fury  of  words,  that  I  certainly  can't  remember  after  five-and- 
forty  years.  I  fancy  I  see  now  the  little  green  eyes  gleaming  hatred  at 
me,  the  lean  arms  a-kimbo,  the  feet  stamping  as  she  hisses  out  every 
imaginable  imprecation  at  my  poor  head. 

"  Will  no  man  help  me,  and  stand  by  and  see  that  barber's  boy 
insult  me  ?"  she  cried.     "  Bevil,  I  say — Bevil !  'Elp  me  !" 

I  ran  upstairs  to  my  little  room,  and  was  not  twenty  minutes  in 
making  up  my  packages.  I  had  passed  years  in  that  little  room,  and 
somehow  grieved  to  leave  it.  The  odious  people  had  injured  me, 
and  yet  I  would  have  liked  to  part  friends  with  them.     I  had  passed 
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delightful  aights  there  in  the  company  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Mariner 
and  Monsieur  Galland  and  his  Contcs  Arabcs,  and  Hector  of  Troy, 
whose  adventures  and  lamentable  death  (out  of  Mr,  Pope)  I  could 
recite  by  heart ;  and  I  had  had  weary  nights,  too,  with  my  school- 
books,  cramming  that  crabbed  Latin  grammar  into  my  puzzled  brain. 
With  arithmetic,  logarithms,  and  mathematics  I  have  said  I  was  more 
familiar.  I  took  a  pretty  good  place  in  our  school  with  them,  and 
ranked  before  many  boys  of  greater  age. 

And  now  my  boxes  being  packed  (my  little  library  being  stowed 
away  in  that  which  contained  my  famous  pistol),  I  brought  them  down- 
stairs, with  nobody  to  help  me,  and  had  them  in  the  passage  ready 
against  Dr.  Barnard's  arrival.  The  passage  is  behind  the  back  shop 
at  Rudge's— (dear  me  !  how  well  I  remember  it  !)  and  a  door  thence 
leads  into  a  side-street.  On  the  other  side  of  this  passage  is  the  kitchen, 
where  had  been  the  fight  which  has  been  described  already,  and  where 
we  commonly  took  our  meals. 

I  declare  I  went  into  that  kitchen  disposed  to  part  friends  with  all 
these  people — to  forgive  Miss  Sukey  her  lies,  and  Bevil  his  cuffs,  and 
all  the  past  quarrels  between  us.  Old  Rudgc  was  by  the  fire,  having 
his  supper  ;  Miss  Sukey  opposite  to  him.  Bevil,  as  yet,  was  minding 
the  shop. 

"  I  am  come  to  shake  hands  before  going  away,"  I  said, 

"You're  a-going,  are  you?  And  pray,  sir,  wherehever  are  you 
a-going  of?"  says  Miss  Sukey,  over  her  tea. 

"  I  am  going  home  with  Dr.  Barnard.  I  can't  stop  in  this  house 
after  you  have  accused  me  of  stealing  your  money." 

"  Stealing  !  Wasn't  the  money  in  your  box,  you  little  beastly 
thief?" 

"  Oh,  you  young  reprobate,  I  am  surprised  the  bears  don't  come  in 
and  eat  you,"  groans  old  Rudge,  "  You  have  shortened  my  life  with 
your  wickedness,  that  you  have  ;  and  if  you  don't  bring  your  good 
grandfather's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  I  shall  be  surprised, 
that  I  shall.  You,  who  come  of  a  pious  family — I  tremble  when  I  think 
of  you,  Denis  Duval ! " 

"  Tremble  !  Faugh  !  the  wicked  little  beast  !  he  makes  me  sick, 
he  do  !"  cries  Miss  Sukey,  with  looks  of  genuine  loathing. 

"  Let  him  depart  from  among  us  !"  cries  Rudge. 

"  Never  do  I  wish  to  see  his  ugly  face  again  ! "  exclaims  the  gentle 
Susan. 

"  I  am  going  as  soon  as  Dr.  Barnard's  chaise  comes,"  I  said.  "  My 
boxes  are  in  the  passage  now,  ready  packed." 

"  Ready  packed,  are  they  ?  Is  there  any  more  of  our  money  in 
them,  you  little  miscreant  ?  Pa,  is  your  silver  tankard  in  the  cupboard, 
and  is  the  spoons  safe  ? " 
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I  think  poor  Sukey  had  been  drinking  to  drive  away  the  mortifica- 
tions of  the  morning  in  the  court-house.  She  became  more  excited 
and  violent  with  every  word  she  spoke,  and  shrieked  and  clenched  her 
fists  at  me  like  a  madwoman. 

"  Susanna,  you  have  had  false  witness  bore  against  you,  my  child  ; 
and  you  are  not  the  first  of  your  name.  But  be  calm,  be  calm  ;  it's 
our  duty  to  be  calm  !  " 

"Eh!"  (here  she  gives  a  grunt).  "Calm  with  that  sneak — that 
pig — that  liar — that  beast  !  Where's  Edward  Bevil  ?  Why  don't  he 
come  forward  like  a  man,  and  flog  the  young  scoundrel's  life  out  ? " 
shrieks  Susanna.  "  Oh,  with  this  here  horsewhip,  how  I  would  like 
to  give  it  you  ! "  (She  clutched  her  father's  whip  from  the  dresser, 
where  it  commonly  hung  on  two  hooks.)  "  Oh,  you — you  villain  ! 
you  have  got  your  pistol,  have  you  !  Shoot  me,  you  little  coward,  I 
ain  t  afraid  of  you  !  You  have  your  pistol  in  your  box,  have  you  ! '' 
(I  uselessly  said  as  much  in  reply  to  this  taunt.)  "  Stop  !  I  say,  Pa, 
— that  young  thief  isn't  going  away  with  them  boxes,  and  robbing  the 
whole  house  as  he  may.  Open  the  boxes  this  instant  !  We'll  see  he's 
stole  nothing  !     Open  them,  I  say  !  " 

I  said  I  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  IVIy  blood  was  boiling  up 
at  this  brutal  behaviour ;  and  as  she  dashed  out  of  the  room  to  seize 
one  of  my  boxes,  I  put  myself  before  her,  and  sat  down  on  it. 

This  was  assuredly  a  bad  position  to  take,  for  the  furious  vixen 
began  to  strike  me  and  lash  at  my  face  with  the  riding-whip,  and  it 
was  more  than  I  could  do  to  wrench  it  from  her. 

Of  course,  at  this  act  of  defence  on  my  part,  Miss  Sukey  yelled  for 
help,  and  called  out,  "  Edward  !  Ned  Bevil !  The  coward  is  a-striking 
me  !  Help,  Ned  !"  At  this,  the  shop  door  flies  open,  and  Sukey's 
champion  is  about  to  rush  on  me,  but  he  breaks  down  over  my  other 
box  with  a  crash  of  his  shins,  and  frightful  execrations.  His  nose  is 
prone  on  the  pavement  ;  Miss  Sukey  is  wildly  laying  about  her  with 
her  horsewhip  (and  I  think  Bevil's  jacket  came  in  for  most  of  the 
blows) ;  we  are  all  higgledy-piggledy ,  plunging  and  scufBing  in  the 
dark — when  a  carriage  drives  up,  which  I  had  not  heard  in  the  noise 
of  action,  and  as  the  hall  door  opened,  I  was  pleased  to  think  that 
Dr.  Barnard  had  arrived,  according  to  his  promise. 

It  was  not  the  Doctor.  The  new  comer  wore  a  gowri,  but  not  a 
cassock.  Soon  after  my  trial  before  the  magistrates  was  over,  our 
neighbour,  John  Jephson,  of  Winchelsea,  mounted  his  cart  and  rode 
home  from  Rye  market.  He  straightway  went  to  our  house,  and  told 
my  mother  of  the  strange  scene  which  had  just  occurred,  and  of  my 
accusation  before  the  magistrates  and  acquittal.  She  begged,  she 
ordered  Jephson  to  lend  her  his  cart.  She  seized  whip  and  reins  ;  she 
drove  over  to  Rye ;  and  I  don't  envy  Jephson's  old  grey  mare  that 
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journey  with  such  a  charioteer  behind  her.  The  door,  opening  from 
the  street,  flung  hght  into  the  passage  ;  and  behold,  we  three  warriors 
were  sprawling  on  the  floor  in  the  higgledy-piggledy  stage  of  the  battle 
as  my  mother  entered  ! 

What  a  scene  for  a  mother  wuth  a  strong  arm,  a  warm  heart,  and 
a  high  temper  !  I\Iadame  Duval  rushed  instantly  at  Miss  Susan,  and 
tore  her  shrieking  from  my  body,  which  fair  Susan  was  pummelling 
with  the  whip.  A  part  of  Susan's  cap  and  tufts  of  her  red  hair  were 
torn  off  by  this  maternal  Amazon,  and  Susan  was  hurled  through  the 
open  door  into  the  kitchen,  w-here  she  fell  before  her  frightened  father. 
I  don't  know  how  many  blows  my  parent  inflicted  upon  this  creature. 
Mother  might  have  slain  her,  but  that  the  chaste  Susanna,  screaming 
shrilly,  rolled  under  the  deal  kitchen  table. 

Madame  Duval  had  wrenched  away  from  this  young  person  the 
horsewhip  with  which  Susan  had  been  operating  upon  the  shoulders 
of  her  only  son,  and  snatched  the  weapon  as  her  fallen  foe  dropped. 
And  now  my  mamma,  seeing  old  Mr.  Rudge  sitting  in  a  ghastly  state 
of  terror  in  the  corner,  rushed  at  the  grocer,  and  in  one  minute,  with 
butt  and  thong,  inflicted  a  score  of  lashes  over  his  face,  nose,  and  eyes, 
for  which  anybody  who  chooses  may  pity  him.  "  Ah,  you  will  call  my 
boy  a  thief,  will  you .''  Ah,  you  will  take  my  Denny  before  the  justices, 
Avill  you  ?  Prcnds  moi  ga,  gredin  !  Attrape,  lache  !  Nimmt  noch  ein 
paar  Schlage,  Spitzbube  ! "  cries  out  mother,  in  that  polyglot  language 
of  English,  French,  High-Dutch,  which  she  always  used  when  excited. 
My  good  mother  could  shave  and  dress  gentlemen's  heads  as  well  as 
any  man ;  and  faith  I  am  certain  that  no  man  in  all  Europe  got  a 
better  dressing  than  Mr.  Rudge  on  that  evening. 

Bless  me  !  I  have  written  near  a  page  to  describe  a  battle  which 
could  not  have  lasted  five  minutes.  Mothers  cart  was  drawn  up  af 
the  side-street  whilst  she  was  victoriously  engaged  within.  Mean- 
while, Dr.  Barnard's  chaise  had  come  to  the  front  door  of  the  shop 
and  he  strode  through  it,  and  found  us  conquerors  in  possession  of 
both  fields.  Since  my  last  battle  with  Bevil,  we  both  knew  that  I  was 
more  than  a  match  for  him.  "In  the  king's  name,  I  charge  you  drop 
your  daggers,"  as  the  man  says  in  the  play.  Our  wars  were  over  on 
the  appeaiia,nce  of  the  man  of  peace.  Mother  left  off  plying  the  horse- 
whip over  Rudge;  Miss  Sukey  came  out  from  under  the  table;  Mr. 
Bevil  rose,  and  slunk  off  to  wash  his  bleeding  face ;  and  when  the 
wretched  Rudge  whimpered  out  that  he  would  have  the  law  for  this 
assault,  the  Doctor  sternly  said,  "  You  were  three  to  one  during  part 
of  the  battle,  three  to  two  afterwards,  and  after  your  testimony  to-day, 
you  perjured  old  miscreant,  do  you  suppose  any  magistrate  will  believe 
you  ? " 

No.     Nobody  did  believe  them.     A  punishment  fell  on  these  bad 
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people.  I  don't  know  who  gave  the  name,  but  Rudge  and  his  daughter 
were  called  Ananias  and  Sapphira  in  Rye  ;  and  from  that  day  the  old 
man's  affairs  seemed  to  turn  to  the  bad.  When  our  boys  of  Pocock's 
met  the  grocer,  his  daughter,  or  his  apprentice,  the  little  miscreants 
uould  cry  out,  "  Who  put  the  money  in  Denny's  box  ?  "  "  Who  bore 
false  witness  against  his  neighbour?"  "Kiss  the  book,  Sukey  my 
dear,  and  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  do 
vou  hear?"  They  had  a  dreadful  life,  that  poor  grocer's  family.  As 
for  that  rogue  Tom  Parrot,  he  comes  into  the  shop  one  market-day 
when  the  place  was  full,  and  asks  for  a  penn'orth  of  sugar-candy,  in 
payment  for  which  he  offers  a  penny  to  old  Rudge  sitting  at  his  books 
behind  his  high  desk.  "  It's  a  good  bit  of  money,"  says  Tom  (as  bold 
as  the  brass  which  he  was  tendering).  "  It  ai7i't  marked,  Mr.  Rudge, 
like  Denny  Duval's  money  ! "  And,  no  doubt,  at  a  signal  fi-om  the 
young  reprobate,  a  chorus  of  boys  posted  outside  began  to  sing, 
"Ananias,  Ananias!     He  pretends   to  be   so   pious!     Ananias  and 

Saphia "     Well,  well,  the  Saphia  of  these  young  wags  was  made 

to  rhyme  incorrectly  with  a  word  beginning  with  L.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  punishment  which  befell  the  unhappy  Rudge  :  Mrs.  Wing  and 
several  of  his  chief  patrons  took  away  their  custom  from  him  and 
dealt  henceforth  with  the  opposition  grocer.  Not  long  after  my  affair. 
Miss  Sukey  married  the  toothless  apprentice,  who  got  a  bad  bargain 
with  her,  sweetheart  or  wife,  I  shall  have  to  tell  presently  what  a 
penalty  they  (and  some  others)  had  to  pay  for  their  wickedness ;  and 
of  an  act  of  contrition  on  poor  Miss  Sukey's  part,  whom,  I  am  sure,  I 
heartily  forgive.  Then  was  cleared  up  that  mystery  (which  I  could  not 
understand,  that  Dr.  Barnard  could  not,  or  would  not)  of  the  persecu- 
tions directed  against  a  humble  lad,  who  never,  except  in  self-defence, 
did  harm  to  any  mortal. 

I  shouldered  the  trunks,  causes  of  the  late  lamentable  war,  and  put 
them  into  mother's  cart,  into  which  I  was  about  to  mount,  but  the 
shrewd  old  lady  would  not  let  me  take  a  place  beside  her.  "  I  can 
drive  well  enough.  Go  thou  in  the  chaise  with  the  Doctor.  He  can 
talk  to  thee  better,  my  son,  than  an  ignorant  woman  like  me.  Neigh- 
bour Jephson  told  me  how  the  good  gentleman  stood  by  thee  in  the 
justice-court.  If  ever  I  or  mine  can  do  anything  to  repay  him,  he  may 
command  me.  Houp,  Schimmel  !  Fort  !  Shalt  soon  be  to  house  ! " 
And  with  this  she  was  off  with  my  bag  and  baggage,  as  the  night  was 
beginning  to  fall. 

I  went  out  of  the  Rudges'  house,  into  which  I  have  never  since  set 
foot.  I  took  my  place  in  the  chaise  by  my  kind  Dr.  Barnard.  We 
passed  through  Winchelsea  gate,  and  dipped  down  into  the  marshy 
plain  beyond,  with  bright  glimpses  of  the  Channel  shining  beside  us, 
and  the  stars  glittering  overhead.     We  talked  of  the  affair  of  the  day. 
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of  course — the  affair  most  interesting,  that  is,  to  me,  who  could  think 
of  nothing  but  magistrates,  and  committals,  and  acquittals.  The 
Doctor  repeated  his  firm  conviction  that  there  was  a  great  smuggling 
conspiracy  all  along  the  coast  and  neighbourhood.  Master  Rudge 
was  a  member  of  the  fraternity  (which,  indeed,  I  knew,  having  been 
out  with  his  people  once  or  twice,  as  I  have  told,  to  my  shame;. 
"  Perhaps  there  were  other  people  of  my  acquaintance  who  belonged 
to  the  same  society  ? "  the  Doctor  said,  dryly.  "  Gee  up,  Daisy  ! 
There  were  other  people  of  my  acquaintance,  who  were  to  be  found  at 
Winchelsea  as  well  as  at  Rye.  Your  precious  one-eyed  enemy  is  in  it ; 
so,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  ;  so  is — can 
you  guess  the  name  of  any  one  besides,  Denny  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,''  I  said,  sadly  ;  I  knew  my  own  grandfather  was  engaged 
in  that  traffic.  "  But  if — if  others  are,  I  promise  you,  on  my  honour, 
I  never  will  embark  in  it,"  I  added. 

"  'Twill  be  more  dangerous  now  than  it  has  been.  There  will  be 
obstacles  to  crossing  the  Channel  which  the  contraband  gentlemen 
have  not  known  for  some  time  past.     Have  you  not  heard  the  news  ?" 

"  What  news  ? "  Indeed  I  had  thought  of  none  but  my  own. 
affairs.  A  post  had  come  in  that  very  evening  from  London,  bringing 
intelligence  of  no  little  importance  even  to  poor  me,  as  it  turned  out. 
And  the  news  was  that  his  Majesty  the  King,  having  been  informed 
that  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  had  been  signed  between  the 
Court  of  France  and  certain  persons  employed  by  his  Majesty's 
revolted  subjects  in  North  America,  "  has  judged  it  necessary  to  send 
orders  to  his  ambassador  to  withdraw  from  the  French  Court, 
.  .  .  .  and  relying  with  the  firmest  confidence  upon  the  zealous 
and  affectionate  support  of  his  faithful  people,  he  is  determined  to 
prepare  to  exert,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  all  the  forces  and  resources 
of  his  kingdoms,  which  he  trusts  will  be  adequate  to  repel  every  insult 
and  attack,  and  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  power  and  reputation  of 
this  country." 

So  as  I  was  coming  out  of  Rye  court-house,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  my  enemies,  and  my  ti-ials,  and  my  triumphs,  post-boys  were 
galloping  all  over  the  land  to  announce  that  we  were  at  war  with 
France.  One  of  them,  as  we  made  our  way  home,  clattered  past  us 
with  his  twanging  horn,  crying  his  news  of  war  with  France.  As  we 
wound  along  the  plain,  we  could  see  the  French  lights  across  the 
Channel.  My  life  has  lasted  for  fifty  years  since  then,  and  scarcely 
ever  since,  but  for  very  very  brief  intervals,  has  that  baleful  war-light 
ceased  to  burn. 

The  messenger  who  bore  this  important  news  arrived  after  we  left 
Rye,  but,  riding  at  a  much  quicker  pace  than  that  which  our  Doctor's 
nag  practised,  overtook  us  ere  we  had   reached  our  own  town  of 
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Winchelsea.  All  our  town  was  alive  with  the  news  in  half-an-hour ; 
and  in  the  market-place,  the  public-houses,  and  from  house  to  house, 
people  assembled  and  talked.  So  we  were  at  war  again  with  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel,  as  well  as  with  our  rebellious  children 
in  America  ;  and  the  rebellious  children  were  having  the  better  of  the 
parent  at  this  time.  We  boys  at  Pocock's  had  fought  the  war  stoutly 
and  with  great  elation  at  first.  Over  our  maps  we  had  pursued  the 
rebels,  and  beaten  them  in  repeated  encounters.  We  routed  them  on 
Long  Island.  We  conquered  them  at  Brandy  wine.  We  vanquished 
them  gloriously  at  Bunker's  Hill.  We  marched  triumphantly  into 
Philadelphia  with  Howe.  We  were  quite  bewildered  when  we  had  to 
surrender  with  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga ;  being,  somehow,  not 
accustomed  to  hear  of  British  armies  surrendering,  and  British  valour 
being  beat.  "  We  had  a  half-holiday  for  Long  Island,"  says  Tom 
Parrot,  sitting  next  to  me  in  school.  "  I  suppose  we  shall  be  flogged 
all  round  for  Saratoga."  As  for  those  Frenchmen,  we  knew  of  their 
treason  for  a  long  time  past,  and  were  gathering  up  wrath  against 
them.  Protestant  Frenchmen,  it  was  agreed,  were  of  a  different  sort ; 
and  I  think  the  banished  Huguenots  of  France  have  not  been  unworthy 
subjects  of  our  new  sovereign. 

There  was  one  dear  little  Frenchwoman  in  Winchelsea  who  I  own 
was  a  sad  rebel.  When  Mrs.  Barnard,  talking  about  the  war,  turned 
round  to  Agnes  and  said,  "  Agnes  my  child,  on  what  side  are  you  ? " 
Mademoiselle  de  Barr  blushed  very  red,  and  said,  "  I  am  a  French 
girl,  and  I  am  of  the  side  of  my  country.  Vive  la  France  !  vive  le 
Roi  ! " 

"  Oh,  Agnes  !  oh,  you  perverted,  ungrateful  little,  little  monster  !  " 
cries  Mrs.  Barnard,  beginning  to  weep. 

But  the  Doctor,  far  from  being  angry,  smiled  and  looked  pleased  ; 
and  making  Agnes  a  mock  reverence,  he  said,  "  Mademoiselle  de 
Saverne,  I  think  a  little  Frenchwoman  should  be  for  France ;  and 
here  is  the  tray,  and  we  won't  fight  until  after  supper."  And  as  he 
spoke  that  night  the  prayer  appointed  by  his  Church  for  the  time  of 
war — prayed  that  we  might  be  armed  with  His  defence  who  is  the 
only  giver  of  all  victory — I  thought  I  never  heard  the  good  man's 
voice  more  touching  and  solemn. 

When  this  daily  and  nightly  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
Rectory',  a  certain  little  person  who  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  used  to  sit  aloof,  her  spiritual  instructors  forbidding  her  to  take 
part  in  our  English  worship.  When  it  was  over,  and  the  Doctor's 
household  had  withdrawn,  Miss  Agnes  had  a  flushed,  almost  angry  face. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do,  aunt  Barnard .'"  said  the  little  rebel.  "  If  I 
pray  for  you,  I  pray  that  my  country  may  be  conquered,  and  that  yoa 
may  be  saved  and  delivered  out  of  our  hands.' 
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*'  No,  faith,  my  child,  I  think  we  will  not  call  upon  thee  for  Amen," 
says  the  Doctor,  patting  her  cheek. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  wish  to  prevail  over  my  country,'- 
whimpers  the  little  maid.  "  I  am  sure  I  won't  pray  that  any  harm 
may  happen  to  you,  and  aunt  Barnard,  and  Denny — never,  never  !  " 
And  in  a  passion  of  tears  she  buried  her  head  against  the  breast  of 
the  good  man,  and  we  were  all  not  a  little  moved. 

Hand  in  hand  we  two  young  ones  walked  from  the  Rectory  to  the 
Priory  House,  which  was  only  too  near.  I  paused  ere  I  rang  at  the 
bell,  still  holding  her  wistful  little  hand  in  mine. 

"  Yoii  will  never  be  my  enemy,  Denny,  will  you  }  "  she  said, 
looking  up. 

"  My  dear,"  I  faltered  out,  "  I  will  love  you  for  ever  and  ever  ! " 
I  thought  of  the  infant  whom  I  brought  home  in  my  arms  from  the 
seashore,  and  once  more  my  dearest  maiden  was  held  in  them,  and' 
my  heart  throbbed  with  an  exquisite  bliss. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  ENTER  HIS  majesty's  NAVY. 

I  PROMISE  you  there  was  no  doubt  or  hesitation  next  Sunday 
regarding  our  good  rector's  opinions.  Ever  since  the  war  with 
America  began,  he  had,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  exhorted  his  people 
to  be  loyal,  and  testified  to  the  authority  of  Csesar.  "  War,"  he  taught, 
*'  is  not  altogether  an  evil ;  and  ordained  of  Heaven,  as  our  illnesses 
and  fevers  doubtless  are,  for  our  good.  It  teaches  obedience  and 
contentment  under  privations  ;  it  fortifies  courage  ;  it  tests  loyalty  ;  it 
gives  occasion  for  showing  mercifulness  of  heart  ;  moderation  in 
victory ;  endurance  and  cheerfulness  under  defeat.  The  brave  who 
do  battle  victoriously  in  their  countr/s  cause  leave  a  legacy  of  honour 
to  their  children.  We  English  of  the  present  day  are  the  better  for 
Cregy,  and  Agincourt,  and  Blenheim.  I  do  not  grudge  the  Scots  their 
day  of  Bannockburn,  nor  the  French  their  Fontenoy.  Such  valour 
proves  the  manhood  of  nations.  When  we  have  conquered  the 
American  rebellion,  as  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  do,  I  trust  it  will  be 
found  that  these  rebellious  children  of  ours  have  comported  them- 
selves in  a  manner  becoming  our  English  race,  that  they  have  been 
hardy  and  resolute,  merciful  and  moderate.  In  that  Declaration  of 
War  against  France,  which  has  just  reached  us,  and  which  interests 
all  England,  and  the  men  of  this  coast  especially,  I  have  no  more 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  right  is  on  our  side,  than  I  have  that  Oueen 
Elizabeth  had  a  right  to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  an  hour  of 
almost  equal  peril,  I  pray  we  may  show  the  same  watchfulness,  con- 
stancy, and  valour ;  bracing  ourselves  to  do  the  duty  before  us,  and 
leaving  the  issue  to  the  Giver  of  all  Victory,'' 

Ere  he  left  the  pulpit,  our  good  rector  announced  that  he  would 
call  a  meeting  for  next  market-day  in  our  town-hall — a  meeting  of 
gentry',  farmers,  and  seafaring  men,  to  devise  means  for  the  defence 
of  our  coast  and  harbours.  The  French  might  be  upon  us  any  day  ; 
and  all  our  people  were  in  a  buzz  of  excitement,  Volunteers  and 
Fencibles  patrolling  our  shores,  and  fishermen's  glasses  for  ever  on 
the  look-out  towards  the  opposite  coast. 

We  had  a  great  meeting  in  the  town-hall,  and  of  the  speakers  it  was 
who  should  be  most  loyal  to  King  and  country.     Subscriptions  for  a 
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Defence  Fund  were  straightway  set  afoot.  It  was  determined  the 
Cinque  Port  towns  should  raise  a  regiment  of  Fencibles.  In  Win- 
chelsea  alone  the  gcntiy  and  chief  tradesmen  agreed  to  raise  a  troop 
of  volunteer  horse  to  patrol  along  the  shore,  and  communicate  with 
depots  of  the  regular  military  formed  at  Dover,  Hastings,  and  Deal. 
The  fishermen  were  enrolled  to  serve  as  coast  and  look-out  men. 
From  Margate  to  Folkestone  the  coast  was  watched  and  patrolled  : 
and  privateers  were  equipped  and  sent  to  sea  from  many  of  the  ports 
along  our  line.  On  the  French  shore  we  heard  of  similar  warlike 
■  preparations.  The  fishermen  on  either  coast  did  not  harm  each  other 
as  yet,  though  presently  they  too  fell  to  blows  :  and  I  have  sad  reason 
to  know  that  a  certain  ancestor  of  mine  did  not  altogether  leave  off  his 
relations  with  his  French  friends. 

However,  at  the  meeting  in  the  town-hall,  grandfather  came  for- 
ward with  a  subscription  and  a  long  speech.  He  said  that  he  and  his 
co-religionists  and  countrymen  of  France  had  now  for  near  a  century 
experienced  British  hospitality  and  freedom ;  that  when  driven  from 
home  by  Papist  persecution,  they  had  found  protection  here,  and  that 
now  was  the  time  for  French  Protestants  to  show  that  they  were  grate- 
ful and  faithful  subjects  of  King  George.  Grandfather's  speech  was 
very  warmly  received  ;  that  old  man  had  lungs,  and  a  knack  of  speak- 
ing, which  never  failed  him.  He  could  spin  out  sentences  by  the  yard, 
as  I  knew,  who  had  heard  him  expound  for  half  hours  together  with 
that  droning  voice  which  had  long  ceased  (Heaven  help  me  1)  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  heart  of  grandfather's  graceless  grandson. 

When  he  had  done,  Mr.  George  Weston,  of  the  Priory,  spoke,  and 
with  a  good  spirit  too.  (He  and  my  dear frie7id,  Mr.  Joe,  were  both 
present,  and  seated  with  the  gentlefolks  and  magistrates  at  the  raised 
end  of  the  hall.)  Mr.  George  said  that  as  Mr.  Duval  had  spoken  for 
the  French  Protestants,  he,  for  his  part,  could  vouch  for  the  loyalty  of 
another  body  of  men,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England.  In  the  hour 
of  danger  he  trusted  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  as  good  subjects  as 
any  Protestants  in  the  realm.  And  as  a  trifling  test  of  his  loyalty — 
though  he  believed  his  neighbour  Duval  was  a  richer  man  than  him- 
self (grandfather  shrieked  a  "  No,  no  ! "  and  there  was  a  roar  of 
laughter  in  the  hall) — he  offered  as  a  contribution  to  a  defence  fund  tO' 
lay  down  two  guineas  for  Mr.  Duval's  one  ! 

"  I  will  give  my  guinea,  I  am  sure,"  says  grandfather,  very  meekly, 
"  and  may  that  poor  man's  mite  be  accepted  and  useful ! " 

"  One  guinea  ! "  roars  Weston  ;  "  I  will  give  a  hundred  guineas  !" 

"  And  I  another  hundred,"  says  his  brother.  "  We  will  show,  as 
Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  England,  that  we  are  not  inferior  in  loyalty 
to  our  Protestant  brethren." 

"  Put  my  fazer-in-law  Peter  Duval  down  for  one  'ondred  guinea  ! " 
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calls  out  my  mother,  in  her  deep  voice.  "  Put  me  down  for  twenty- 
fife  guinea,  and  my  son  Denis  for  twenty-fife  guinea  !  We  have  eaten 
of  English  bread  and  we  are  grateful,  and  we  sing  with  all  our  hearts, 
God  save  King  George  ! " 

Mothei-'s  speech  was  received  with  great  applause.  Farmers, 
gentry,  shopkeepers,  rich  and  poor,  crowded  forward  to  offer  their 
subscription.  Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  a  very  handsome  sum  was 
promised  for  the  arming  and  equipment  of  the  Winchelsea  Fencibles  ; 
and  old  Colonel  Evans,  who  had  been  present  at  Minden  and  Fontenoy, 
and  young  Mr,  Barlow,  who  had  lost  a  leg  at  Brandywine,  said  that 
they  would  superintend  the  drilling  of  the  Winchelsea  Fencibles,  until 
such  time  as  his  Majesty  should  send  officers  of  his  own  to  command 
the  corps.  It  was  agreed  that  everybody  spoke  and  acted  with  public 
spirit.  "  Let  tne  French  land  ! "  was  our  cry.  "  The  men  of  Rye,  the 
men  of  Winchelsea,  the  men  of  Hastings,  will  have  a  guard  of  honour 
to  receive  them  on  the  shore  ! " 

That  the  French  intended  to  try  and  land  was  an  opinion  pretty 
general  amongst  us,  especially  when  his  Majesty's  proclamation  came, 
announcing  the  great  naval  and  military  armaments  which  the  enemy 
was  preparing.  We  had  ceriaiti  communications  with  Boulogne, 
Calais,  and  Dunkirk  still,  and  our  fishing-boats  sometimes  went  as  far 
as  Ostend.  Our  informants  brought  us  full  news  of  all  that  was  going 
on  in  those  ports  ;  of  the  troops  assembled  there,  and  royal  French 
ships  and  privateers  fitted  out.  I  was  not  much  surprised  one  night 
to  find  our  old  lioulogne  ally  Bidois  smoking  his  pipe  with  grandfather 
in  the  kitchen,  and  regaling  himself  with  a  glass  of  his  own  brandy, 
which  I  know  had  not  paid  unto  C£esar  Caesar's  due.  The  pigeons  on 
the  hill  were  making  their  journeys  still.  Once,  when  I  went  up  to 
visit  Farmer  Perreau,  I  found  M.  de  la  Motte  and  a  companion  of  his 
sending  off  one  of  these  birds,  and  La  Motte's  friend  said  sulkily,  in 
German,  "  What  does  the  little  Spitzbiibe  do  here  t "  "  Versteht 
vielleicht  Deutsch,"  murmured  La  Motte,  hurriedly,  and  turned  round 
to  me  with  a  grin  of  welcome,  and  asked  news  of  grandfather  and  my 
mother. 

This  ally  of  the  Chevalier's  was  a  Lieutenant  Liitterloh,  who  had 
served  in  America  in  one  of  the  Hessian  regiments  on  our  side,  and 
who  was  now  pretty  often  in  Winchelsea,  where  he  talked  magnificently 
about  war  and  his  own  achievements,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  our 
American  provinces.  Helivednear  Canterbury  as  I  heard.  I  guessed, 
of  course,  that  he  was  one  of  the  "  Mackerel"  party,  and  engaged  in 
■smuggling,  like  La  Motte,  the  Westons,  and  my  graceless  old  grand- 
father and  his  ally,  Mr.  Rudge,  of  Rye.  I  shall  have  presently  to  tell 
how  bhterly  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  had  afterwards  to  rue  his  acquaint- 
ance with  this  German. 
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Knowing  the  Chevalier's  intimacy  with  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Mackerel  fishery,  I  had  little  cause  to  be  surprised  at  seeing 
him  and  the  German  captain  together  ;  though  a  circumstance  now 
arose,  which  might  have  induced  me  to  suppose  him  engaged  in  prac- 
tices yet  more  lawless,  and  dangerous  than  smuggling.  I  was  walking 
up  to  the  hill  —  must  I  let  slip  the  whole  truth,  madame,  in  my 
memoirs  ?  Well,  it  never  did  or  will  hurt  anybody  ;  and,  as  it  only 
concerns  you  and  me,  may  be  told  without  fear.  I  frequently,  I  say, 
•walked  up  the  hill  to  look  at  these  pigeons,  for  a  certain  young  person 
was  a  great  lover  of  pigeons  too,  and  occasionally  would  come  to  see 
Farmer  Perreau's  columbarium.  Did  I  love  the  sight  of  this  dear 
white  dove  more  than  any  other  ?  Did  it  come  sometimes  fluttering  to 
my  heart  ?  Ah  !  the  old  blood  throbs  there  with  the  mere  recollec- 
tion. I  feel — shall  we  say,  how  many  years  younger,  my  dear?  In 
fine,  those  little  walks  to  the  pigeon-house  are  among  the  sweetest  of 
all  our  stores  of  memories. 

I  was  coming  away,  then,  once  from  this  house  of  billing  and 
cooing,  when  I  chanced  to  espy  an  old  schoolmate,  Thomas  Measom 
by  name,  who  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  new  uniform  as  a  private 
of  our  regiment  of  Winchelsea  Fencibles,  was  never  tired  of  wearing 
it,  and  always  walked  out  with  his  firelock  over  his  shoulder.  As  I 
came  up  to  Tom,  he  had  just  discharged  his  piece,  and  hit  his  bird 
too.  One  of  Farmer  Perreau's  pigeons  lay  dead  at  Tom's  feet — one 
of  the  carrier  pigeons,  and  the  young  fellow  was  rather  scared  at  what 
he  had  done,  especially  when  he  saw  a  little  piece  of  paper  tied  under 
the  wing  of  the  slain  bird. 

He  could  not  read  the  message,  which  was  written  in  our  German 
handwriting,  and  was  only  in  three  lines,  which  I  was  better  able  to 
decipher  than  Tom,  I  supposed  at  first  that  the  message  had  to  do 
with  the  smuggling  business,  in  which  so  many  of  our  friends  were 
engaged,  and  Measom  walked  off  rather  hurriedly,  being  by  no  means 
anxious  to  fall  into  the  farmer's  hands,  who  would  be  but  ill-pleased 
at  having  one  of  his  birds  killed. 

I  put  the  paper  in  my  pocket,  not  telling  Tom  what  I  thought 
about  the  matter  :  but  I  did  have  a  thought,  and  determined  to 
converse  with  my  dear  Doctor  Barnard  regarding  it.  I  asked  to  see 
him  at  the  Rectory,  and  there  read  to  him  the  contents  of  the  paper 
which  the  poor  messenger  was  bearing  when  Tom's  ball  brought 
him  down. 

My  good  Doctor  was  not  a  little  excited  and  pleased  when  I 
interpreted  the  pigeon's  message  to  him,  and  especially  praised  me  foi 
my  reticence  with  Tom  upon  the  subject.  "  It  may  be  a  mare's  nest 
we  have  discovered,  Denny,  my  boy,"  says  the  Doctor  ;  "  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  importance.     I  will  see  Colonel  Evans  on  this  subject  to- 
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night."  We  went  off  to  Mr.  Evans's  lodgings  :  he  was  the  old  officer 
who  had  fought  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  was,  like  the 
Doctor,  a  justice  of  peace  for  our  county.  I  translated  for  the  Colonel 
the  paper,  which  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

[Left  blank  by  Mr.  Th.ickeray.  ] 

Mr.  Evans  looked  at  a  paper  before  him,  containing  an  authorised 
list  of  the  troops  at  the  various  Cinque  Port  stations,  and  found  the 
poor  pigeon's  information  quite  correct.  "  Was  this  the  Chevalier's 
wTiting.-"'  the  gentleman  asked.  No,  I  did  not  think  it  was  M.  de  la 
Motte's  handwriting.  Then  I  mentioned  the  other  German  in  whose 
company  I  had  seen  M.  de  la  Motte  :  the  INIonsieur  Liitterloh,  whom 
Mr.  Evans  said  he  knew  quite  well.  "  If  Liitterloh  is  engaged  in  the 
business,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  "  we  shall  know  more  about  it ;  "  and  he 
whispered  something  to  Dr.  Barnard.  Meanwhile  he  praised  me 
exceedingly  for  my  caution,  enjoined  me  to  say  nothing  regarding  the 
matter,  and  to  tell  my  comrade  to  hold  his  tongue. 

As  for  Tom  Measom  he  was  less  cautious.  Tom  talked  about  his 
adventures  to  one  or  two  cronies  ;  and  to  his  parents,  who  were 
tradesmen  like  my  own.  They  occupied  a  snug  house  in  Winchelsea, 
with  a  garden  and  a  good  paddock.  One  day  their  horse  was  found 
dead  in  the  stable.  Another  day  their  cow  burst  and  died.  There 
used  to  be  strange  acts  of  revenge  perpetrated  in  those  days  ;  and 
farmers,  tradesmen,  or  gentry,  who  rendered  themselves  obnoxious 
to  certain  pay-ties,  had  often  to  rue  the  enmity  which  they  pro- 
voked. That  my  unhappy  old  grandfather  was,  and  remained  in  the 
smugglers'  league,  I  fear  is  a  fact  which  I  can't  deny  or  palliate. 
He  paid  a  heavy  penalty  to  be  sure,  but  my  narrative  is  not  advanced 
far  enough  to  allow  of  my  telling  how  the  old  man  was  visited  for 
his  sins. 

There  came  to  visit  our  Winchelsea  magistrates  Captain  Pearson, 
of  the  "  Serapis "  frigate,  then  in  the  Downs ;  and  I  remembered 
this  gentleman,  having  seen  him  at  the  house  of  my  kind  patron, 
Sir  Peter  Denis,  in  London.  Mr.  Pearson  also  recollected  me  as  the 
little  boy  who  had  shot  the  highwayman  ;  and  v/as  much  interested 
when  he  heard  of  the  carrier  pigeon,  and  the  news  which  he  bore. 
It  appeared  that  he,  as  well  as  Colonel  Evans,  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Liitterloh.  "  You  are  a  good  lad,"  the  Captain  said  ;  "  but  we 
know,"  said  the  Captain,  "  all  the  news  those  birds  carry." 

AH  this  time  our  whole  coast  was  alarmed,  and  hourly  expectant  of 
a  French  invasion.  The  French  fleet  was  said  to  outnumber  ours 
in  the  Channel  :  the  French  army,  we  knew,  was  enormously  superior 
to  our  own.  I  can  remember  the  terror  and  the  excitement ;  the  panic 
of  some,  the  braggart  behaviour  of  others  ;  and  specially  I  recall  the 
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way  in  which  our  church  was  cleared  one  Sunday,  by  a  rumour  which 
ran  through  the  pews,  that  the  French  were  actually  landed.  How 
the  people  rushed  away  from  the  building,  and  some  of  them  whom  I 
remember  the  loudest  amongst  the  braggarts,  and  singing  their  "  Come 
if  you  dare  ! "  Mother  and  I  in  our  pew,  and  Captain  Pearson  in  the 
rector's,  were  the  only  people  who  sat  out  the  sermon,  of  which  Doctor 
Barnard  would  not  abridge  a  line,  and  which,  I  own,  I  thought,  was 
extremely  tantalizing  and  provoking.  He  gave  the  blessing  with  more 
than  ordinary  slowness  and  solemnity ;  and  had  to  open  his  own 
pulpit-door  and  stalk  down  the  steps  without  the  accompaniment  of 
his  usual  escort,  the  clerk,  who  had  skipped  out  of  his  desk,  and  run 
away  like  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  Doctor  Barnard  had  me  home 
to  dinner  at  the  Rectory  ;  my  good  mother  being  much  too  shrewd  to 
be  jealous  of  this  kindness  shown  to  me  and  not  to  her.  When  she 
waited  upon  Mrs.  Barnard  with  her  basket  of  laces  and  perfumeries, 
mother  stood  as  became  her  station  as  a  tradeswoman.  "  For  thee, 
my  son,  'tis  different,"  she  said.  "  I  will  have  thee  be  a  gentleman." 
And  faith,  I  hope  I  have  done  the  best  of  my  humble  endeavour  to 
fulfil  the  good  lady's  wish. 

The  war,  the  probable  descent  of  the  French,  and  the  means  of 
resisting  the  invasion,  of  course  formed  the  subject  of  the  gentlemen's 
conversation  :  and  though  I  did  not  understand  all  that  passed,  I  was 
made  to  comprehend  subsequently,  and  may  as  well  mention  facts 
here  which  only  came  to  be  explained  to  me  later.  The  pigeons  took 
over  certain  information  to  France,  in  return  for  that  which  they 
brought.  By  these  and  other  messengers  our  Government  was  kept 
quite  well  instructed  as  to  the  designs  and  preparations  of  the  enemy, 
and  I  remember  how  it  was  stated  that  his  Majesty  had  occult  corre- 
spondents of  his  own  in  France,  whose  information  was  of  surprising 
accuracy.  Master  Liitterloh  dabbled  in  the  information  line.  He  had 
been  a  soldier  in  America,  a  recruiting-crimp  here,  and  I  know  not 
what  besides  ;  but  the  information  he  gave  was  given  under  the 
authority  of  his  employers,  to  whom  in  return  he  communicated  the 
information  he  received  from  France.  The  worthy  gentleman  was,  in 
fact,  a  spy  by  trade  ;  and  though  he  was  not  born  to  be  hanged,  came 
by  an  awful  payment  for  his  treachery,  as  I  shall  have  to  tell  in  due 
time.  As  for  M.  de  la  Motte,  the  gentlemen  were  inclined  to  think 
that  his  occupation  was  smuggling,  not  treason,  and  in  that  business 
the  Chevalier  was  allied  with  scores,  nay  hundreds,  of  people  round 
about  him.  One  I  knew,  my  pious  grandpapa  :  other  two  lived  at  the 
Priory,  and  I  could  count  many  more  even  in  our  small  town,  namely, 
all  the  Mackerel  men  to  whom  I  had  been  sent  on  the  night  of  poor 
Madame  de  Saverne's  funeral. 

Captain  Pearson  shook  me  by  the  hand  very  warmly  when  I  rose 
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to  go  home,  and  I  saw,  by  the  way  in  which  the  good  Doctor  regarded 
nie,  that  he  was  meditating  some  special  kindness  in  my  behalf.  It 
came  very  soon,  and  at  a  moment  when  I  was  plunged  in  the  very 
dismalest  depths  of  despair.  My  dear  little  Agnes,  though  a  boarder 
at  the  house  of  those  odious  Westons,  had  leave  given  to  her  to  visit 
Mrs.  Barnard  ;  and  that  kind  lady  never  failed  to  give  me  some  signal 
by  which  I  knew  that  my  little  sweetheart  was  at  the  Rectory.  One 
day  the  message  would  be,  "  The  rector  wants  back  his  volume  of  the 
'  Arabian  Nights,'  and  Denis  had  better  bring  it."  Another  time,  my 
dearest  Mrs.  Barnard  would  write  on  a  card,  "  You  may  come  to  tea, 
if  you  have  done  your  mathematics  well,"  or,  "  You  may  have  a  French 
lesson,"  and  so  forth — and  there,  sure  enough,  would  be  my  sweet  little 
tutoress.  How  old,  my  dear,  was  Juliet  when  she  and  young  Capulet 
began  their  loves  ?  IMy  sweetheart  had  not  done  playing  with  dolls 
when  our  little  passion  began  to  bud  :  and  the  sweet  talisman  of 
innocence  1  wore  in  my  heart  hath  never  left  me  through  life,  and 
shielded  me  from  many  a  temptation. 

Shall  I  make  a  clean  breast  of  it .''  We  young  hypocrites  used  to 
write  each  other  little  notes,  and  pop  them  in  certain  cunning  corners 
known  to  us  two.  Juliet  used  to  write  in  a  great  round  hand  in 
•French  ;  Romeo  replied,  I  daresay,  with  doubtful  spelling. 

We  had  devised  sundry  queer  receptacles  where  our  letters  lay 
paste  j-estante.  There  was  the  China  pot-pourri  jar  on  the  Japan 
cabinet  in  the  drawing-room.  There,  into  the  midst  of  the  roses  and 
spices,  two  cunning  young  people  used  to  thrust  their  hands,  and  stir 
about  spice  and  rose-leaves,  until  they  lighted  upon  a  little  bit  of  folded 
paper  more  fragrant  and  precious  than  all  your  flowers  and  cloves. 
Then  in  the  hall  we  had  a  famous  post-office,  namely,  the  barrel  of  the 
great  blunderbuss  over  the  mantelpiece,  from  which  hung  a  ticket  on 
which  "  loaded  was  written,  only  I  knew  better,  having  helped  Martin, 
the  Doctor's  man,  to  clean  the  gun.  Then  in  the  churchyard  under 
the  wing  of  the  left  cherub  on  Sir  Jasper  Billing's  tomb,  there  was  a 
certain  hole  in  which  we  put  little  scraps  of  paper  written  in  a  cipher 
devised  by  ourselves,  and  on  these  scraps  of  paper  we  wrote  : — well, 
can  you  guess  what  ?  We  wrote  the  old  song  which  young  people 
have  sung  ever  since  singing  began.  We  wrote  "  Amo,  amas,"  &c.,  in 
our  childish  handwriting  !  Ah  !  thanks  be  to  heaven,  though  the  hands 
tremble  a  little  now,  they  write  the  words  still  !  My  dear,  the  last 
time  I  was  in  W^inchelsea,  I  went  and  looked  at  Sir  Jasper's  tomb,  and 
at  the  hole  under  the  cherub's  wing  ;  there  was  only  a  little  mould 
and  moss  there.  Mrs.  Barnard  found  and  read  one  or  more  of  these 
letters,  as  the  dear  lady  told  me  afterwards,  but  there  was  no  harm  in 
them  ;  and  when  the  Doctor  put  on  his  grand  serietix  (as  to  be  sure 
he  had  a  right  to  do),  and  was  for  giving  the  culprits  a  scolding,  his 
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wife  reminded  him  of  a  time  when  he  was  captain  of  Harrow  School, 
and  found  time  to  write  other  exercises  than  Greek  and  Latin  to  a 
young  lady  who  lived  in  the  village.  Of  these  matters,  I  say,  she  told 
me  in  later  days  ;  in  all  days,  after  our  acquaintance  began,  she  was 
my  truest  friend  and  protectress. 

But  this  dearest  and  happiest  season  of  my  life  (for  so  I  think  it, 
{hough  I  am  at  this  moment  happy,  most  happy,  and  thankful)  was  to 
come  to  an  abrupt  ending,  and  poor  Humpty  Dumpty  having  climbed 
the  wall  of  bliss,  was  to  have  a  great  and  sudden  fall,  which,  for  a 
while,  perfectly  crushed  and  bewildered  him.  I  have  said  what  harm 
came  to  my  companion  Tom  Measom,  for  meddhng  in  Monsieur 
Liitterloh's  affairs  and  talking  of  them.  Now,  there  were  two  who 
knew  Meinherr's  secret,  Tom  Measom,  namely,  and  Denis  Duval ; 
and  though  Denis  held  his  tongue  about  the  matter,  except  in 
conversing  with  the  rector  and  Captain  Pearson,  Liitterloh  came  to 
know  that  I  had  read  and  explained  the  pigeon-despatch  of  which 
Measom  had  shot  the  bearer  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  Captain  Pearson 
himself,  with  whom  the  German  had  sundry  private  dealings,  who  was 
Liitterloh's  informer.  Liitterloh's  rage,  and  that  of  his  accomplice, 
against  me,  when  they  learned  the  unlucky  part  I  had  had  in  the 
discovery,  were  still  greater  than  their  wrath  against  Measom.  The 
Chevalier  de  la  Motte,  who  had  once  been  neutral,  and  even  kind  to 
me,  was  confirmed  in  a  steady  hatred  against  me,  and  held  me  as  aa 
enemy  whom  he  was  determined  to  get  out  of  his  way.  And  hence 
came  that  catastrophe  which  precipitated  Humpty  Dumpty  Duval, 
Esq.,  off  the  wall  from  which  he  was  gazing  at  his  beloved,  as  she 
disported  in  her  garden  below. 

One  evening — shall  I  ever  forget  that  evening?  It  was  Friday, 
[Left  blank  by  Mr.  Thackeray] —  after  my  little  maiden  had  been  taking 
tea  with  Mrs.  Barnard,  I  had  leave  to  escort  her  to  her  home  at 
Mr.  Weston's,  at  the  Priory,  which  is  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
Rectory  door.  All  the  evening  the  company  had  been  talking  about 
battle  and  danger,  and  invasion,  and  the  war  news  from  France  and 
America  ;  and  my  little  maiden  sat  silent,  with  her  great  eyes  looking 
at  one  speaker  and  another,  and  stitching  at  her  sampler.  At  length 
the  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  nine,  when  Miss  Agnes  must  return  to  her 
guardian.  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  as  her  escort,  and  would  have 
wished  the  journey  to  be  ten  times  as  long  as  that  brief  one  between 
the  two  houses.  "  Good  night,  Agnes  !"  "  Good  night,  Denis  !  On 
Sunday  I  shall  see  you  ! "  We  whisper  one  little  minute  under  the 
stars ;  the  little  hand  lingers  in  mine  with  a  soft  pressure ;  we  hear  the 
servants'  footsteps  over  the  marble  floor  within,  and  I  am  gone.  Some- 
how, at  night  and  at  morning,  at  lessons  and  play,  I  was  always  thinking 
about  this  little  maid. 
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"  I  shall  see  you  on  Sunday,"  and  this  was  Friday  !  Even  that 
interval  seemed  long  to  me.  Little  did  either  of  us  know  what  a  long 
separation  was  before  us,  and  what  strange  changes,  dangers,  adven- 
tures, I  was  to  undergo  ere  I  again  should  press  that  dearest  hand. 

The  gate  closed  on  her,  and  I  walked  away  by  the  church-wall, 
and  towards  my  own  home.  I  was  thinking  of  that  happy,  that 
unforgotten  night  of  my  childhood,  when  I  had  been  the  means  of 
rescuing  the  dearest  little  maiden  from  an  awful  death  ;  how,  since 
then,  I  had  cherished  her  with  my  love  of  love  ;  and  what  a  blessing 
she  had  been  to  my  young  life.  For  many  years  she  was  its  only 
cheerer  and  companion.  At  home  I  had  food  and  shelter,  and,  from 
mother  at  least,  kindness,  but  no  society ;  it  was  not  until  I  became  a 
familiar  of  the  good  Doctor's  roof  that  I  knew  friendship  and  kind 
companionship.  What  gratitude  ought  I  not  to  feel  for  a  boon  so 
precious  as  there  was  conferred  on  me  !  Ah,  I  vowed,  I  prayed,  that 
I  might  make  myself  worthy  of  such  friends  ;  and  so  was  sauntering 
homewards,  lost  in  these  happy  thoughts,  when — when  something 
occurred  which  at  once  decided  the  whole  course  of  my  after-life. 

This  something  was  a  blow  with  a  bludgeon  across  my  ear  and 
temple  which  sent  me  to  the  ground  utterly  insensible.  I  remember 
half-a-dozen  men  darkling  in  an  alley  by  which  I  had  to  pass,  then  a 
scuffle  and  an  oath  or  two,  and  a  voice  crying,  "  Give  it  him,  curse 
him!"  and  then  I  was  down  on  the  pavement  as  flat  and  lifeless  as  the 
flags  on  which  I  lay.  When  I  woke  up,  I  was  almost  blinded  with 
blood ;  I  was  in  a  covered  cart  with  a  few  more  groaning  wretches ; 
and  when  I  uttered  a  moan,  a  brutal  voice  growled  out  with  many 
oaths  an  instant  order  to  be  silent,  or  my  head  should  be  broken  again. 
I  woke  up  in  a  ghastly  pain  and  perplexity,  but  presently  fainted  once 
more.  When  I  awoke  again  to  a  half-consciousness  I  felt  myself 
being  lifted  from  the  cart  and  carried,  and  then  flung  into  the  bows  of 
a  boat,  where  I  suppose  I  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  dismal  cart's 
company.  Then  some  one  came  and  washed  my  bleeding  head  with 
salt-water  (which  made  it  throb  and  ache  veiy  cruelly).  Then  the 
man,  whispering,  "  I'm  a  friend,"  bound  my  forehead  tight  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  the  boat  pulled  out  to  a  brig  that  was  lying  as  near 
to  land  as  she  could  come,  and  the  same  man  who  had  struck  and 
sworn  at  me  would  have  stabbed  me  once  more  as  I  reeled  up  the  side, 
but  that  my  friend  interposed  in  my  behalf.  It  was  Tom  Hookham,  to 
whose  family  I  had  given  the  three  guineas,  and  who  assuredly  saved 
my  life  on  that  day,  for  the  villain  who  attempted  it  afterwards  con- 
fessed that  he  intended  to  do  me  an  injuiy.  I  was  thrust  into  the  fore- 
peak  with  three  or  four  more  maimed  and  groaning  wretches,  and,  the 
wind  serving,  the  lugger  made  for  her  destination,  whatever  that  might 
be.     What  a  horrid  night  of  fever  and  pain  it  was  !     I  remember  I 
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fancied  I  was  carrying  Agnes  out  of  the  watur  ;  I  called  out  her  name 
repeatedly,  as  Tom  Ilookham  informed  me,  who  came  with  a  lantern 
and  looked  at  us  poor  wretches  huddled  in  our  shed.  Tom  brought  me 
more  water,  and  in  pain  and  fever  I  slept  through  a  wretched  night. 

In  the  morning  our  tender  came  up  with  a  frigate  that  was  lying  off 
a  town,  and  I  was  carried  up  the  ship's  side  on  Hookham's  arm.  The 
Captain's  boat  happened  to  pull  from  shore  at  the  very  same  time,  and 
the  Captain  and  his  friends,  and  our  wretched  party  of  pressed  men 
with  their  captors,  thus  stood  face  to  face.  My  wonder  and  delight 
were  not  a  little  aroused  when  I  saw  the  Captain  was  no  other  than  my 
dear  rector's  friend.  Captain  Pearson.  My  face  was  bound  up,  and 
so  pale  and  bloody  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  "  So,  my  man,"  he 
said,  rather  sternly,  "you  have  been  for  fighting,  have  you?  This 
comes  of  resisting  men  employed  on  his  Majesty's  service." 

"  I  never  resisted,"  I  said  ;  "  I  was  struck  from  behind,  Captain 
Pearson." 

The  Captain  looked  at  me  with  a  haughty,  surprised  air.  Indeed, 
a  more  disreputable-looking  lad  he  scarcely  could  see.  After  a 
moment  he  said,  "  Why,  bless  my  soul,  is  it  you,  my  boy  ?  Is  it  young 
Duval?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said  ;  and  whether  from  emotion,  or  fever,  or  loss  of 
blood  and  weakness,  I  felt  my  brain  going  again,  and  once  more 
fainted  and  fell. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  myself  in  a  berth  in  the  '"'  Serapis," 
where  there  happened  to  be  but  one  other  patient.  I  had  had  fever 
and  delirium  for  a  day,  during  which  it  appears  I  was  constantly 
calling  out,  "  Agnes,  Agnes  !  "  and  offering  to  shoot  highwaymen.  A 
very  kind  surgeon's  mate  had  charge  of  me,  and  showed  me  much 
more  attention  than  a  poor  wounded  lad  could  have  had  a  right  to 
expect  in  my  wretched  humiliating  position.  On  the  fifth  day  I  was 
well  again,  though  still  very  weak  and  pale ;  but  not  too  weak  to  be 
unable  to  go  to  the  Captain  when  he  sent  for  me  to  his  cabin.  My 
friend  the  surgeon's  mate  showed  me  the  way. 

Captain  Pearson  was  writing  at  his  table,  but  sent  away  his  secre- 
tary, and  when  the  latter  was  gone  shook  hands  with  me  very  kindly, 
and  talked  unreservedly  about  the  strange  accident  which  had  brought 
me  on  board  his  ship.  His  officer  had  information,  he  said,  "  and  I 
had  information,"  the  Captain  went  on  to  say,  "  that  some  very  good 
seamen  of  what  we  called  the  Mackerel  party  were  to  be  taken  at  a 
public-house  in  Winchelsea,"  and  his  officer  netted  a  half-dozen  of 
them  there,  "  who  will  be  much  better  employed "  (says  Captain 
Pearson)  "  in  serving  the  King  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  vessels,  than 
in  cheating  him  on  board  their  own.  You  were  a  stray  fish  that  was 
caught  along  with  the  rest.     I  know  your  story.     I  have  talked  it  over 
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with  our  good  friends  at  the  Rectory.  For  a  young  fellow,  you  have 
managed  to  make  yourself  some  queer  enemies  in  your  native  town  ; 
and  you  are  best  out  of  it.  On  the  night  when  I  first  saw  you,  I 
pro'mised  our  friends  to  take  you  as  a  first-class  volunteer.  In  due 
time  you  will  pass  your  examination,  and  be  rated  as  a  midshipman. 
Stay — your  mother  is  in  Deal.  You  can  go  ashore,  and  she  will  fit  you 
out.  Here  are  letters  for  you.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Barnard  as  soon  as  I 
found  who  you  were." 

With  this,  I  took  leave  of  my  good  patron  and  captain,  and  ran 
off  to  read  my  two  letters.  One,  from  Mrs.  Barnard  and  the  Doctor 
conjointly,  told  how  alarmed  they  had  been  at  my  being  lost,  until 
Captain  Pearson  wrote  to  say  how  I  had  been  found.  The  letter  from 
my  good  mother  informed  me,  in  her  rough  way,  how  she  was  waiting 
at  the  "  Blue  Anchor  Inn  "  in  Deal,  and  would  have  come  to  me  ;  but 
my  new  comrades  would  laugh  at  a  rough  old  woman  coming  off  in  a 
shore-boat  to  look  after  her  boy.  It  was  better  that  I  should  go  to  her 
at  Deal,  where  I  should  be  fitted  out  in  a  way  becoming  an  officer  in 
his  Majesty's  service.  To  Deal  accordingly  I  went  by  the  next  boat  ; 
the  good-natured  surgeon's  mate,  who  had  attended  me  and  taken  a 
fancy  to  me,  lending  me  a  clean  shirt,  and  covering  the  wound  on  my 
head  neatly,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  seen  under  my  black  hair.  "  Le 
pauvre  cher  enfant  !  comme  il  est  pale  ! "  How  my  mother's  eyes 
kindled  with  kindness  as  she  saw  me  !  The  good  soul  insisted  on 
dressing  my  hair  with  her  own  hands,  and  tied  it  in  a  smart  queue 
•with  a  black  ribbon.  Then  she  took  me  off  to  a  tailor  in  the  town,  and 
provided  me  with  an  outfit  a  lord's  son  might  have  brought  on  board. 
My  uniforms  were  ready  in  a  very  short  time.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  they  were  ordered  Mr.  Levy  brought  them  to  our  inn,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  putting  them  on  ;  and  walked  on  the  Parade,  with  my 
hat  cocked,  my  hanger  by  my  side,  and  mother  on  my  arm.  Though 
I  was  perfectly  well  pleased  with  myself,  I  think  she  was  the  prouder 
of  the  two.  To  one  or  two  tradesmen  and  their  wives,  whom  she 
knew,  she  gave  a  most  dignified  nod  of  recognition  this  day  ;  but 
passed  on  without  speaking,  as  if  she  would  have  them  understand 
that  they  ought  to  keep  their  distance  when  she  was  in  such  fine  com- 
pany. "  When  I  am  in  the  shop,  I  am  in  the  shop,  and  my  customers' 
very  humble  servant,"  said  she ;  "  but  when  I  am  walking  on  Deal 
Parade  with  thee,  I  am  walking  with  a  young  gentleman  in  his 
Majesty's  navy.  And  Heaven  has  blessed  us  of  late,  my  child,  and 
thou  shalt  have  the  means  of  making  as  good  a  figure  as  any  young 
officer  in  the  service."  And  she  put  such  a  great  heavy  purse  of  guineas 
into  my  pocket,  that  I  wondered  at  her  bounty.  "  Remember,  my  son," 
added  she,  "  thou  art  a  gentleman  now.  Always  respect  yourself. 
Tradespeople  are  no  company  for  thee.     For  me  'tis  different.     I  am 
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Dut  a  poor  hairdresser  and  shopkeeper."  We  supped  together  at  the 
"  Anchor,"  and  talked  about  home,  that  was  but  two  days  off,  and  yet 
so  distant.  She  never  once  mentioned  my  Uttle  maiden  to  me,  nor  did 
I  somehow  dare  to  allude  to  her.  Mother  had  prepared  a  nice  bed- 
room for  me  at  the  inn,  to  which  she  made  me  retire  early,  as  I  was 
still  weak  and  faint  after  my  fever ;  and  when  I  was  in  my  bed  she 
came  and  knelt  down  by  it,  and  with  tears  rolling  down  her  furrowed 
face,  offered  up  a  prayer  in  her  native  German  language,  that  He  who 
had  been  pleased  to  succour  me  from  perils  hitherto,  would  guard  me 
for  the  future,  and  watch  over  me  in  the  voyage  of  life  which  was  now 
about  to  begin.  Now,  as  it  is  drawing  to  its  close,  I  look  back  at  it 
with  an  immense  awe  and  thankfulness,  for  the  strange  dangers  from 
which  I  have  escaped,  the  great  blessings  I  have  enjoyed. 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Barnard,  narrating  my  adventures  as 
cheerfully  as  I  could,  though,  truth  to  say,  when  I  thought  of  home  and 
a  little  Someone  there,  a  large  tear  or  two  blotted  my  paper,  but  I  had 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  kindness  I  had  received,  and  was  not  a 
little  elated  at  being  actually  a  gentleman,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  an 
officer  in  his  Majesty's  navy. 

As  I  was  strutting  on  the  Mall,  on  the  second  day  of  my  visit  to 
Deal,  what  should  I  see  but  my  dear  Dr.  Barnard's  well-known  post- 
chaise  nearing  us  from  the  Dover  Road  ?  The  Doctor  and  his  wife 
looked  with  a  smiling  surprise  at  my  altered  appearance  ;  and  as  they 
stepped  out  of  their  chaise  at  the  inn,  the  good  lady  fairly  put  her  arms 
round  me,  and  gave  me  a  kiss.  Mother,  from  her  room,  saw  the 
embrace,  I  suppose.  "  Thou  hast  found  good  friends  there,  Denis,  my 
son,"  she  said,  with  sadness  in  her  deep  voice.  "  'Tis  well.  They  can 
befriend  thee  better  than  I  can.  Now  thou  art  well,  I  may  depart  in 
peace.  When  thou  art  ill,  the  old  mother  will  come  to  thee,  and  will 
bless  thee  always,  my  son."  She  insisted  upon  setting  out  on  her 
return  homewards  that  afternoon.  She  had  friends  at  Hythe, 
Folkestone,  and  Dover  (as  I  knew  well),  and  would  put  up  with  one  or 
other  of  them.  She  had  before  packed  my  new  chest  with  wonderful 
neatness.  Whatever  her  feelings  might  be  at  our  parting,  she  showed 
no  signs  of  tears  or  sorrow,  but  mounted  her  little  chaise  in  the  inn- 
yard,  and,  without  looking  back,  drove  away  on  her  solitary  journey. 
The  landlord  of  the  "  Anchor"  and  his  wife  bade  her  farewell,  very 
cordially  and  respectfully.  They  asked  me,  would  I  not  step  into  the 
bar  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  spirits  ?  I  have  said  that  I  never 
drank  either ;  and  suspect  that  my  mother  furnished  my  host  with 
some  of  these  stores  out  of  those  fishing-boats  of  which  she  was  owner. 
"  If  I  had  an  only  son,  and  such  a  good-looking  one,"  Mrs.  Boniface 
was  pleased  to  say  (can  I,  after  such  a  fine  compliment,  be  so 
ungrateful  as  to  forget  her  name?) — "  If  I  had  an  only  son,  and  could 
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leave  him  as  well  off  as  Mrs.  Duval  can  leave  you,  /  wouldn't  send 
him  to  sea  in  war-time,  that  I  wouldn't."  "  And  though  you  <ion't 
drink  any  wine,  some  of  your  friends  on  board  may,"  my  landlord 
added,  "  and  they  are  always  welcome  at  the  '  Blue  Anchor.' "  This 
was  not  the  first  time  I  had  heard  that  my  mother  was  rich.  "  If  she 
be  so,"  I  said  to  my  host,  "  indeed  it  is  more  than  I  know."  On  which 
he  and  his  wife  both  commended  me  for  my  caution  ;  adding  with  a 
knowing  smile,  "  We  know  more  than  we  tell,  Mr.  Duval.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  Mr.  Weston  ?     Have  you  ever  heard  of  Monsieur  de  la 

Motte?     We  know  where  Boulogne  is,  and  Ost "     "Hush,  wife!" 

here  breaks  in  my  landlord.  "  If  the  Captain  don't  wish  to  talk,  why 
should  he  ?  There  is  the  bell  ringing  from  the  '  Benbow  *  and  your 
dinner  going  up  to  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Duval."  It  was  indeed  as  he  said, 
and  I  sat  down  in  the  company  of  my  good  friends,  bringing  a  fine 
appetite  to  their  table. 

The  Doctor  on  his  arrival  had  sent  a  messenger  to  his  friend, 
Captain  Pearson,  and  whilst  we  were  at  our  meal,  the  Captain  arrived 
in  his  own  boat  from  the  ship,  and  insisted  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard 
should  take  their  dessert  in  his  cabin  on  board.  This  procured 
Mr.  Denis  Duval  the  honour  of  an  invitation,  and  I  and  my  new  sea- 
chest  were  accommodated  in  .the  boat  and  taken  to  the  frigate.  My 
box  was  consigned  to  the  gunner's  cabin,  where  my  hammock  was 
now  slung.  After  sitting  a  short  time  at  Mr.  Pearson's  table,  a  brother- 
midshipman  gave  me  a  hint  to  withdraw,  and  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  my  comrades,  of  whom  there  were  about  a  dozen  on  board  the 
"  Serapis."  Though  only  a  volunteer,  I  was  taller  and  older  than 
many  of  the  midshipmen.  They  knew  who  I  was,  of  course — the  son 
of  a  shopkeeper  at  Winchelsea.  Then,  and  afterwards,  I  had  my  share 
of  rough  jokes,  you  may  be  sure :  but  I  took  them  with  good  humour  ; 
and  I  had  to  fight  my  way  as  I  had  learned  to  do  at  school  before. 
There  is  no  need  to  put  down  here  the  number  of  black  eyes  and 
bloody  noses  which  1  received  and  delivered.  I  am  sure  I  bore  but 
little  malice  :  and,  thank  heaven,  never  wronged  a  man  so  much  as  to  be 
obliged  to  hate  him  afterwards.  Certain  men  there  were  who  hated 
me  :  but  they  are  gone,  and  I  am  here,  with  a  pretty  clear  conscience, 
heaven  be  praised  ;  and  little  the  worse  for  their  enmity. 

The  first  lieutenant  of  our  ship,  Mr.  Page,  was  related  to  Mrs. 
Barnard,  and  this  kind  lady  gave  him  such  a  character  of  her  very 
grateful  humble  servant,  and  narrated  my  adventures  to  him  so 
pathetically,  that  Mr.  Page  took  me  into  his  special  favour,  and 
interested  some  of  my  messmates  in  my  behalf.  The  story  of  the 
highwayman  caused  endless  talk  and  jokes  against  me  which  I  took  in 
good  part,  and  esi  Mjlished  my  footing  among  my  messmates  by 
adopting  the  plan  1  iiad  followed  at  school,  and  taking  an  early  oppor- 
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tunity  to  fight  a  well-known  bruiser  amongst  our  company  of  midship- 
men. You  must  know  they  called  me  "  Soapsuds,"  "  Powder-puff," 
and  like  names,  in  consequence  of  my  grandfather's  known  trade  ot 
hairdresser ;  and  one  of  my  comrades  bantering  me  one  day,  cried,  "  I 
say.  Soapsuds,  where  was  it  you  hit  the  highwayman?"  "There!" 
said  I,  and  gave  him  a  clean  left-handed  blow  on  his  nose,  which  must 
have  caused  him  to  see  a  hundred  blue  lights.  I  know  about  five 
minutes  afterwards  he  gave  me  just  such  another  blow;  and  we  fought 
it  out  and  were  good  friends  ever  after.  What  is  this  ?  Did  I  not 
vow  as  I  was  writing  the  last  page  yesterday  that  I  would  not  say  a 
word  about  my  prowess  at  fisticuffs  ?  You  see  we  are  ever  making 
promises  to  be  good,  and  forgetting  them,  I  suppose  other  people  can 
say  as  much. 

Before  leaving  the  ship  my  kind  friends  once  more  desired  to  see 
me,  and  Mrs.  Barnard,  putting  a  finger  to  her  lip,  took  out  from  her 
pocket  a  little  packet,  which  she  placed  in  my  hand.  I  thought  she 
was  giving  me  money,  and  felt  somehow  disappointed  at  being  so 
treated  by  her.  But  when  she  was  gone  to  shore  I  opened  the  parcel, 
and  found  a  locket  there,  and  a  little  curl  of  glossy  black  hair.  Can 
you  guess  whose .''  Along  with  the  locket  was  a  letter  in  French,  in 
a  large  girlish  hand,  in  which  the  writer  said,  that  night  and  day  she 
prayed  for  her  dear  Denis.  And  where,  think  you,  the  locket  is  now? 
where  it  has  been  for  forty-two  years,  and  where  it  will  remain  when 
a  faithful  heart  that  beats  under  it  hath  ceased  to  throb. 

At  gunfire  our  friends  took  leave  of  the  frigate,  little  knowing  the 
fate  that  was  in  store  for  many  on  board  her.  In  three  weeks  from 
that  day  what  a  change  !  The  glorious  misfortune  which  befell  us  is 
written  in  the  annals  of  our  countiy. 

On  the  very  evening  whilst  Captain  Pearson  was  entertaining  his 
friends  from  Winchelsea,  he  received  orders  to  sail  for  Hull,  and  place 
himself  under  the  command  of  the  Admiral  there.  From  the  Humber 
we  presently  were  despatched  northward  to  Scarborough.  There  had 
been  not  a  little  excitement  along  the  whole  northern  coast  for  some 
time  past,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  some  American  priva- 
teers, who  had  ransacked  a  Scottish  nobleman's  castle,  and  levied 
contributions  from  a  Cumberland  seaport  town.  As  we  were  close 
in  with  Scarborough  a  boat  came  off  with  letters  from  the  magistrates 
of  that  place,  announcing  that  this  squadron  had  actually  been  seen 
off  the  coast.  The  commodore  of  this  wandering  piratical  expedition 
was  known  to  be  a  rebel  Scotchman  :  who  fought  with  a  rope  round 
his  neck  to  be  sure.  No  doubt  many  of  us  youngsters  vapoured  about 
the  courage  with  which  we  would  engage  him,  and  made  certain  if  we 
could  only  meet  with  him,  of  seeing  him  hang  from  his  own  yard-arm. 
It  was  Diis  nliter  visum,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Pocock's  ;  and  it  was 
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ue  threw  deuceace  too.  Traitor,  if  you  will,  was  Monsieur  John  Paul 
Jones,  afterwards  knight  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  Order  of 
r*Ierit ;  but  a  braver  traitor  never  wore  sword. 

We  had  been  sent  for  in  order  to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 
that  were  bound  to  the  Baltic,  and  were  to  sail  under  the  convoy  of 
our  ship  and  the  "  Countess  of  Scarborough,"  commanded  by  Captain 
Piercy.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  after  being  twenty-five  days  in 
his  Majesty's  service,  I  had  the  fortune  to  be  present  at  one  of  the 
most  severe  and  desperate  combats  that  has  been  fought  in  our  or 
any  time. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  that  story  of  the  battle  of  the  23rd 
September  which  ended  in  our  glorious  Captain  striking  his  own  colours 
to  our  superior  and  irresistible  enemy.  Sir  Richard  has  told  the  story 
of  his  disaster  in  words  nobler  than  any  I  could  supply,  who,  though 
indeed  engaged  in  that  fearful  action  in  which  our  flag  went  down 
before  a  renegade  Briton  and  his  motley  crew,  saw  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  battle  which  ended  so  fatally  for  us.  It  did  not  com- 
mence till  nightfall.  How  well  I  remember  the  sound  of  the  enemy's 
gun  of  which  the  shot  crashed  into  our  side  in  reply  to  the  challenge 
of  our  captain  who  hailed  her !  Then  came  a  broadside  from  us — 
the  first  I  had  ever  heard  in  battle. 
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THE  readers  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  have  now  read  the  last  line 
written  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  The  story  breaks 
off  as  his  life  ended — full  of  vigour,  and  blooming  with  new  promise 
like  the  apple-trees  in  this  month  of  May:*  the  only  difference  between 
the  work  and  the  life  is  this,  that  the  last  chapters  of  the  one  have 
their  little  pathetical  gaps  and  breaks  of  unfinished  effort,  the  last 
chapters  of  the  other  were  fulfilled  and  complete.  But  the  life  may  be 
left  alone  ;  while  as  for  the  gaps  and  breaks  in  his  last  pages,  nothing 
that  we  can  write  is  likely  to  add  to  their  significance.  There  they  are  ; 
and  the  reader's  mind  has  already  fallen  into  them,  with  sensations  not 
to  be  improved  by  the  ordinary  commentator.  If  Mr.  Thackeray 
himself  could  do  it,  that  would  be  another  thing.  Preacher  he  called 
himself  in  some  of  the  Roundabout  discourses  in  which  his  softer 
spirit  is  always  to  be  heard,  but  he  never  had  a  text  after  his  own  mind 
so  much  as  these  last  broken  chapters  would  give  him  now.  There  is 
the  date  of  a  certain  Friday  to  be  filled  in,  and  Time  is  no  more.  Is 
it  very  presumptuous  to  imagine  the  Roundabout  that  Mr.  Thackeray 
would  write  upon  this  unfinished  work  of  his,  if  he  could  come  back  to 
do  it  ?  We  do  not  think  it  is,  or  very  difficult  either.  What  Carlyle 
calls  the  divine  gift  of  speech  was  so  largely  his,  especially  in  his 
maturer  years,  that  he  made  clear  in  what  he  did  say  pretty  much  what 
he  would  say  about  anything  that  engaged  his  thought ;  and  we  have 
only  to  imagine  a  discourse  "  On  the  Two  Women  at  the  Mill,"  f  to 
read  off  upon  our  minds  the  sense  of  what  Mr.  Thackeray  alone  could 
have  found  language  for. 

Vain  are  these  speculations — or  are  they  vain?     Not  if  we  try  to 
think  what  he  would  think  of  his  broken  labours,  considering  that  one 

*  The  last  number  of  "  Denis  Duval"  appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
of  June,  1864. 

t  "  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
otlier  left." 

II.  24 
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of  these  days  our  labours  must  be  broken  too.  Still,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said  about  it :  and  we  pass  on  to  the  real  business  in  hand, 
which  is  to  show  as  well  as  we  may  what  "  Denis  Duval"  would  have 
been  had  its  author  lived  to  complete  his  work.  Fragmentary  as  it 
is,  the  story  must  always  be  of  considerable  importance,  because  it 
will  stand  as  a  warning  to  imperfect  critics  never  to  be  in  haste  to  cry 
of  any  intellect,  "  His  vein  is  worked  out :  there  is  nothing  left  in  him. 
but  the  echoes  of  emptiness."  The  decriers  were  never  of  any 
importance,  yet  there  is  more  than  satisfaction,  there  is  something  like 
triumph  in  the  mind  of  every  honest  man  of  letters  when  he  sees,  and 
knows  everybody  must  see,  how  a  genius  which  was  sometimes  said 
to  have  been  guilty  of  passing  behind  a  cloud  toward  the  evening  of 
his  day,  came  out  to  shine  with  new  splendour  before  the  day  was 
done.  "Denis  Duval"  is  unfinished,  but  it  ends  that  question.  The 
fiery  genius  that  blazed  over  the  city  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and  passed  on 
to  a  ripe  afternoon  in  "  Esmond,"  is  not  a  whit  less  great,  it  is  only 
broader,  more  soft,  more  mellow  and  kindly,  as  it  sinks  too  suddenly 
in  "  Denis  Duval." 

This  is  said  to  introduce  the  settlement  of  another  too-hasty  notion 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  pretty  generally  accepted  :  namely, 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  took  little  pains  in  the  construction  of  his  works. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  very  industriously  did  take  pains.  We  find  that 
out  when  we  inquire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  his  Magazine, 
whether  there  is  anything  to  tell  of  his  designs  for  "  Denis  Duval." 
The  answer  comes  in  the  form  of  many  most  careful  notes,  and 
memoranda  of  inquiry  into  minute  matters  of  detail  to  make  the  story 
true.  How  many  young  novelists  are  there  who  havett't  much  genius 
to  fall  back  upon,  who  yet,  if  they  desired  to  set  their  hero  down  in 
Winchelsea  a  hundred  years  ago  for  instance,  would  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  how  the  town  was  built,  and  what  gate  led  to  Rye  (if  the  hero 
happened  to  have  any  dealings  with  that  place),  and  who  were  its 
local  magnates,  and  how  it  was  governed  ?  And  yet  this  is  what 
Mr.  Thackeray  did,  though  his  investigation  added  not  twenty  lines 
to  the  story  and  no  "  interest "  whatever  :  it  was  simply  so  much  con- 
scientious effort  to  keep  as  near  truth  in  feigning  as  he  could.  That 
Winchelsea  had  three  gates,  "  Newgate  on  S.W.,  Landgate  on  N.E., 
Strandgate  [leading  to  Rye)  on  S.E.  ;"  that  "the  government  was 
vested  in  a  mayor  and  twelve  jurats,  jointly  ; "  that  "  it  sends  canopy 
bearers  on  occasion  of  a  coronation,"  &c.  &c,  &c.,  aU  is  duly  entered 
in  a  note-book,  with  reference  to  authorities.  And  so  about  the 
refugees  at  Rye,  and  the  French  Reformed  church  there  ;  nothing  is 
written  that  history  cannot  vouch  for.  The  neat  and  orderly  way  in 
which  the  notes  are  set  down  is  also  remarkable.  Each  has  its  heading, 
as  thus  : — 
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**  Refugees  at  Rye. — At  Rye  is  a  small  settlement  of  French  refugees,  who 
*re  for  the  most  part  fishermen,  and  have  a  minister  of  their  own. 

"French  Reformed  Church. — Wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
faithful  there  is  a  church.  The  pastor  is  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  provincial 
synod,  or  the  colloquy,  provided  it  be  composed  of  seven  pastors  at  least. 
Pastors  are  seconded  in  their  duties  by  laymen,  who  take  the  title  of  Ancients, 
Elders,  and  Deacons  precentors.  The  union  of  Pastors,  Deacons,  and  Elders 
forms  a  consistory." 

Of  course  there  is  no  considerable  merit  in  care  like  this,  but  it  is 
a  merit  which  the  author  of  "  Denis  Duval"  is  not  popularly  credited 
with,  and  therefore  it  may  as  well  be  set  down  to  him.  Besides,  it 
may  serve  as  an  example  to  fiedgling  geniuses  of  what  he  thought 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  work. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  these  notes  and  memoranda  hes  in  the 
outlook  they  give  us  upon  the  conduct  of  the  story.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  print  them  all ;  indeed,  to  do  so  would  be  to  copy  a  long  hst  of 
mere  references  to  books,  magazines,  and  journals,  where  such  byway 
bits  of  illustration  are  to  be  found  as  lit  Mr.  Thackeray's  mind  to  so 
vivid  an  insight  into  manners  and  character.  Still,  we  are  anxious  to 
give  the  reader  as  complete  an  idea  of  the  story  as  we  can. 

First,  here  is  a  characteristic  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray- 
sketches  his  plot  for  the  information  of  his  pubUsher  : — 

"My  dear  S 

**I  WAS  bom  in  the  year  1764,  at  Winchelsea,  where  my  father  was 
a  grocer  and  clerk  of  the  church.  Everybody  in  the  place  was  a  good  deal 
connected  with  smuggling. 

"  There  used  to  come  to  our  house  a  very  noble  French  gentleman,  called 
the  Count  de  la  Motte,  and  with  him  a  German,  the  Baron  de  LiJx- 
TERLOH.  My  father  used  to  take  packages  to  Ostend  and  Calais  for  these  two 
gentlemen,  and  perhaps  I  went  to  Paris  once,  and  saw  the  French  queen. 

"The  squire  of  our  town  was  Squire  Weston  of  the  Priory,  who,  with 
his  brother,  kept  Mie  of  the  genteelest  houses  in  the  country.  He  was  church- 
warden of  our  church,  and  much  respected.  Yes,  but  if  you  read  the  Annual 
Register  of  178 1,  you  will  find  that  on  the  13th  July  the  sheriffs  attended  at  the 
Tower  of  London  to  receive  custody  of  a  De  la  Motte,  a  prisoner  charged 
with  high  treason.  The  fact  is,  this  Alsatian  nobleman  being  in  difficulties  in 
his  o^vn  countiy  (where  he  had  commanded  the  Regiment  Soubise),  came  to 
London,  and  under  pretence  of  sending  prints  to  France  and  Ostend,  supplied 
the  French  Ministers  with  accounts  of  the  movements  of  the  English  fleets  and 
troops.  His  go-between  was  Liitterloh,  a  Brunswicker,  who  had  been  a 
crimping-agent,  then  a  servant,  who  was  a  spy  of  France  and  Mr.  Franklin, 
and  who  turned  king's  evidence  on  La  Motte,  and  hanged  him. 

*'  This  Liitterloh,  who  had  been  a  crimping-agent  for  German  troops  during 
the  American  war,  then  a  servant  in  London  during  the  Gordon  riots,  then  an 
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agent  for  a  spy,  then  a  spy  over  a  spy,  I  suspect  to  have  been  a  consummate 
scoundrel,  and  doubly  odious  from  speaking  English  with  a  German  accent. 

"What  if  he  wanted  to  marry  THAT  charming  girl,  who  lived  with 
Mr.  Weston  at  Winchelsea?     Ha  !  I  see  a  mystery  here. 

"  What  if  this  scoundrel,  going  to  receive  his  pay  from  the  English  Admiral, 
with  whom  he  was  in  communication  at  Portsmouth,  happened  to  go  on  board 
the  '  Royal  George '  the  day  she  went  do^\•n  ? 

As  for  George  and  Joseph  Weston,  of  the  Priory,  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
were  rascals  too.  They  were  tried  for  robbing  the  Bristol  mail  in  lySo  ;  and 
being  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence,  were  tried  immediately  after  on  another 
indictment  for  forgery — Joseph  was  acquitted,  but  George  was  capitally  con- 
victed. But  this  did  not  help  poor  Joseph.  Before  their  trials,  they  and  some 
others  broke  out  of  Newgate,  and  Joseph  fired  at,  and  wounded,  a  porter  who 
tried  to  stop  him,  on  Snow  Hill.  For  this  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  on 
the  Black  Act,  and  hung  along  with  his  brother, 

"  Now,  if  I  was  an  innocent  participator  in  De  la  Motte's  treasons,  and  the 
Westons'  forgeries  and  robberies,  what  pretty  scrapes  I  must  have  been  in. 

"  I  married  the  young  woman,  whom  the  brutal  Liitterloh  would  have  had 
for  himself,  and  lived  happy  ever  after." 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  general  idea  is  very  roughly  sketched, 
and  the  sketch  was  not  in  all  its  parts  carried  out.  Another  letter, 
never  sent  to  its  destination,  gives  a  somewhat  later  account  of 
Denis, — 

"  My  grandfather's  name  was  Duval ;  he  was  a  barber  and  perraquier  by 
trade,  and  elder  of  the  French  Protestant  church  at  Winchelsea.  I  was  sent  to 
board  ^vith  his  coiTespondent,  a  Methodist  grocer,  at  Rye. 

"  These  two  kept  a  fishing-boat,  but  the  fish  they  caught  was  many  and 
many  a  barrel  of  Nantz  brandy,  which  we  landed — never  mind  where — at  a 
place  to  us  well  known.  In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  I — a  child — got  leave 
to  go  out  fishing.  We  used  to  go  out  at  night  and  meet  ships  from  the  French 
coaot. 

"  I  learned  to  scuttle  a  marlinspike, 
reef  a  lee-scupper, 
keelhaul  a  bowsprit 

as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  How  well  I  remember  the  jabbering  of  the 
Frenchmen  the  first  night  as  they  handed  the  kegs  over  to  us  !  One  night  we 
were  fired  into  by  his  Majesty's  revenue  cutter  'Lynx.'  I  asked  what  those 
balls  were  fizzing  in  the  water,  &c. 

"I  wouldn't  go  on  with  the  smuggling;  being  converted  by  Mr.  Wesley, 
■who  came  to  preach  to  us  at  Rye — but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there     .     .     . " 

In  these  letters  neither  "  my  mother,"  nor  the  Count  de  Saverne 
and  his  unhappy  wife  appear ;  while  Agnes  exists  only  as  "  that 
charming  girl."  Count  de  la  Motte,  the  Baron  de  Liitterloh,  and  the 
Westons,  seem  to  have  figured  foremost  in  the  author's  mind  :  they 
are  historical  characters.     In  the  first  letter,  we  are  referred  to  the 
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Annual  Rt'gister  for  the  story  of  De  la  Motte  and  Liitterloh  :  and  this 
is  what  we  read  there, — 

*^  January  5,  17S1. — A  gentleman  was  taken  into  custody  for  treasonable 
practices,  named  Heniy  Francis  de  la  Motte,  which  he  bore  with  the  title  of 
l)aron  annexed  to  it.  He  has  resided  in  Bond  Street,  at  a  Mr.  Otiey's,  a 
woollen  draper,  for  some  time. 

"  When  he  was  going  upstairs  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  in  Cleve- 
land Row,  he  dropped  several  papers  on  the  staircase,  which  were  imme- 
diately discovered  by  the  messenger,  and  carried  in  with  him  to  Lord  Hills- 
borough. After  his  examination,  he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  for  high 
treason  to  the  Tower.  The  papers  taken  from  him  are  reported  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance.  Among  them  are  particular  lists  of  every  ship  of  force  in 
any  of  our  yards  and  docks,  &c.  &c. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  above  papers  being  found,  Henry  Liitterloh,  Esq., 
of  Wickham,  near  Portsmoutli,  was  afterwards  apprehended  and  brought  to 
town.  The  messengers  found  Mr.  Liitterloh  ready  booted  to  go  a  hunting. 
When  he  understood  their  business,  he  did  not  discover  the  least  embarrass- 
ment, but  delivered  his  keys  with  the  utmost  readiness.  .  .  .  Mr.  Liitterloh 
is  a  German,  and  had  lately  taken  a  house  at  Wickham,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Portsmouth  ;  and  as  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  was  considered  as  a  good 
companion,  he  was  well  received  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'■'■  Jtdy  14,  1781. — Mr.  Liitterloh's  testimony  was  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
that  the  court  seemed  in  a  state  of  astonishment  during  the  whole  of  his  long 
examination.  He  said  that  he  embarked  in  a  plot  with  the  prisoner  in  the 
year  1778,  to  furnish  the  French  court  with  secret  intelligence  of  the  Navy  ; 
for  which,  at  first,  he  received  only  eight  guineas  a  month  ;  the  importance  of 
his  information  appeared,  however,  so  clear  to  the  prisoner,  that  he  shortly 
after  allowed  him  fifty  guineas  a  month,  besides  many  valuable  gifts  ;  that, 
upon  any  emergency,  he  came  post  to  town  to  AL  de  la  Alotte,  but  common, 
occurrences  relative  to  their  treaty,  he  sent  by  the  post.  He  identified  the 
papers  found  in  his  garden,  and  the  seals,  he  said,  were  M.  de  la  Motte's,  and 
well  known  in  France.  He  had  been  to  Paris  by  direction  of  the  prisoner, 
and  was  closeted  with  Monsieur  Sartine,  the  French  Minister.  He  had  formed 
a  plan  for  capturing  Governor  Johnstone's  squadron,  for  which  he  demanded 
8,000  guineas,  and  a  third  share  of  the  ships,  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
prisoner,  himself,  and  his  friend  in  a  certain  office,  but  the  French  court  would 
not  agree  to  yielding  more  than  an  eighth  share  of  the  squadron.  After  agree- 
ing to  enable  the  French  to  take  the  commodore,  he  went  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
and  offered  a  plan  to  take  the  French,  and  to  defeat  his  original  project  with 
which  he  had  furnished  the  French  court. 

"  The  trial  lasted  for  thirteen  hours,  when  the  jury,  after  a  short  delibera- 
tion, pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty,  when  sentence  was  immediately  passed 
upon  him  ;  the  prisoner  received  the  awful  doom  (he  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered),  with  great  composure,  but  inveighed  against 
Mr.  Liitterloh  in  warm  terms.  .  .  ,  His  behaviour  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  trying  scene  exhibited  a  combination  of  manUness,  steadiness,  and  pre- 
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sence  of  mind.  He  appeared  at  the  same  time  polite,  condescending,  and 
imaffected,  and,  we  presume,  could  never  have  stood  so  firm  and  collected  at 
so  awful  a  moment,  if,  when  he  felt  himself  fully  convicted  as  a  traitor  to  the 
State  which  gave  him  protection,  he  had  not,  however  mistakenly,  felt  a  con- 
Ecious  innocence  within  his  own  breast  that  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  country. 

***** 
"  M.  de  la  Motte  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  of  a  comely  countenance ;  his  deportment  was  exceedingly  genteel,  and 
his  eye  was  expressive  of  strong  penetration.    He  wore  a  white  cloth  coat,  and  a 
linen  waistcoat  worked  in  tambour." — Annual  Register,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  184. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  narrative  of  a  trial  for  high 
treason  in  1781  the  whole  story  radiated.  These  are  the  very  men 
•whom  we  have  seen  in  Thackeray's  pages  ;  and  it  is  a  fine  test  of  his 
insight  and  power  to  compare  them  as  they  lie  embalmed  in  the 
Annual  Register,  and  as  they  breathe  again  in  "  Denis  Duval."  The 
part  they  were  to  have  played  in  the  story  is  already  intelligible,  all 
but  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  have  confused  the  lives  of  Denis  and 
his  love.  "  '  At  least,  Duval,'  De  la  Motte  said  to  me  when  I  shook 
hands  with  him  and  with  all  my  heart  forgave  him,  '  mad  and  reckless 
as  I  have  been  and  fatal  to  all  whom  I  loved,  I  have  never  allowed  the 
child  to  want,  and  have  supported  her  in  comfort  when  I  myself  was 
almost  without  a  meal.'"  What  was  the  injury  which  Denis  forgave 
with  all  his  heart?  Fatal  to  all  whom  he  loved,  there  are  evidences 
that  De  la  Motte  was  to  have  urged  Liitterloh's  pretensions  to  Agnes  : 
whose  story  at  this  period  we  find  inscribed  in  the  note-book  in  one 
word — "  Henriette  Iphigenia."  For  Agnes  was  christened  Henrietta 
originally,  and  Denis  was  called  Blaise.  * 

As  for  M.  Liitterloh,  "  that  consummate  scoundrel,  and  doubly 
odious  from  speaking  English  with  a  German  accent " — having  hanged 
De  la  Motte,  while  confessing  that  he  had  made  a  solemn  engagement 
with  him  never  to  betray  each  other,  and  then  immediately  laying  a 

*  Among  the  notes  there  is  a  little  chronological  table  of  events  as  they 
occur — 

"  Blaise,  bom  1763. 

Henriette  de  Barr  was  born  in  1766-7. 
Her  father  went  to  Corsica,  '68. 
Mother  fled,  '68. 
Father  killed  at  B.,  '69. 
Mother  died,  '70. 
Blaise  turned  out,  '79. 
Henriette  l<pLytv[a,  '81. 
La  Motte's  catastrophe,  '82. 
Rodney's  action,  '82  " 
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wager  that  De  la  Mottc  luoiild  be  hanged,  having  broken  open  a 
secretaire,  and  distinguished  himself  in  various  other  ways — he  seems 
to  have  gone  to  Winchelsca,  where  it  was  easy  for  him  to  threaten  or 
cajole  the  Westons  into  trying  to  force  Agnes  into  his  arms.  She  was 
living  with  these  people,  and  we  know  how  they  discountenanced  her 
faithful  affection  for  Denis.  Overwrought  by  the  importunities  of 
Liitterloh  and  the  Westons,  she  escaped  to  Dr.  Barnard  for  protection ; 
and  soon  unexpected  help  arrived.  The  De  Viomesnils,  her  mothei-'s 
relations,  became  suddenly  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  Countess. 
Perhaps  (and  when  we  say  perhaps,  we  repeat  such  hints  of  his  plans 
as  Mr.  Thackeray  uttered  in  conversation  at  his  fireside)  they  knew 
of  certain  heritages  to  which  Agnes  would  be  entitled  were  her  mother 
absolved  :  at  any  rate,  they  had  reasons  of  their  own  for  claiming  her 
at  this  opportune  moment — as  they  did.  Agnes  takes  Dr.  Barnard's 
advice  and  goes  off  to  these  prosperous  relations,  who,  having  neglected 
her  so  long,  desire  her  so  much.  Perhaps  Denis  was  thinking  of  the 
sad  hour  when  he  came  home,  long  years  afterward,  to  find  his  sweet- 
heart gone,  when  he  wrote  : — "  O  Agnes,  Agnes  !  how  the  years  roll 
away  !  What  strange  events  have  befallen  us  ;  what  passionate  griefs 
have  we  had  to  suffer  :  what  a  merciful  heaven  has  protected  us,  since 
that  day  when  your  father  knelt  over  the  little  cot,  in  which  his  child 
lay  sleeping  ! " 

At  the  time  she  goes  home  to  France,  Denis  is  far  away  fighting 
on  board  the  "  Arethusa,"  under  his  old  captain,  Sir  Richard  Pearson, 
who  commanded  the  "  Serapis  "  in  the  action  with  Paul  Jones.  Denis 
^vas  wounded  early  in  this  fight,  in  which  Pearson  had  to  strike  his 
own  colours,  almost  every  man  on  board  being  killed  or  hurt.  Of 
Pearson's  career,  which  Denis  must  have  followed  in  after-days,  there 
is  more  than  one  memorandum  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  note-book  : — 

"  'Serapis,'  R.  Pearson.     Beatso7i's  Memoirs. 

"  Gmtleman's  Magazine,  49,  pp.  484.  Account  of  action  with  Paul  Jones, 
1779. 

"  GenilemaiCs  Magazine,  502,  pp.  84.     Pearson  knighted,  1 780. 
"  Commanded  the  '  Arethusa  '  off  Ushant,  1 781,  \  '  Field  of  Mars,' 
in  Kempenfeldt's  action.  J  art.  Ushant." 

And  then  follows  the  question, — 

"  Qy.  How  did  Pearson  get  away  from  Paul  Jones?' 

But  before  that  is  answered  we  will  quote  the  "  storj'  of  the 
disaster,"  as  Sir  Richard  tells  it,  "  in  words  nobler  than  any  I  could 
supply  : "  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Thackeray  seems  to  have  thought  much 
of  the  letter  to  the  Admiralty  Office,  and  to  have  found  Pearson's 
character  in  it. 
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After  some  preliminary  fighting — 

"  We  dropt  alongside  of  each  other,  head  and  stem,  when  the  fluke  of  our 
spare  anchor  hooking  his  quarter,  we  became  so  close,  fore  and  aft,  that  the 
muzzles  of  our  guns  touched  each  other's  sides.  In  this  position  we  engaged 
from  half-past  eight  till  half-past  ten ;  during  which  time,  from  the  great 
quantity  and  variety  of  combustible  matter  which  they  threw  in  upon  our 
decks,  chains,  and,  in  short,  every  part  of  the  ship,  we  were  on  fire  no  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  times  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  exertion  imaginable  at  times,  that  we  were  able  to  get  it 
extinguished.  At  the  same  time  the  largest  of  the  two  frigates  kept  sailing 
round  us  the  whole  action  and  raking  us  fore  and  aft,  by  which  means  she 
killed  or  wounded  almost  every  man  on  the  quarter  and  main  decks. 

"About  half- past  nine,  a  cartridge  of  powder  was  set  on  fire,  which,  running 
from  cartridge  to  cartridge  all  the  way  aft,  blew  up  the  whole  of  the  people 
and  officers  that  were  quartered  abaft  the  mainmast.  ...  At  ten  o'clock 
they  called  for  quarter  from  the  ship  alongside  ;  hearing  this,  I  called  for  the 
boarders  and  ordered  them  to  board  her,  which  they  did ;  but  the  moment 
they  were  on  board  her,  they  discovered  a  superior  number  laying  under  cover 
with  pikes  in  their  hands  ready  to  receive  them  ;  our  people  retreated  instantly 
into  our  own  ship,  and  returned  to  their  guns  till  past  ten,  v.-hen  the  frigate 
coming  across  our  stem  and  pouring  her  broadside  into  us  again,  without  our 
being  able  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  on  her,  I  found  it  in  vain,  and,  in  short, 
impracticable,  from  the  situation  we  were  in,  to  stand  out  any  longer  with  the 
least  prospect  of  success.  I  therefore  struck.  Our  mainmast  at  the  same  time 
went  by  the  board.     .     .     . 

*'  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  the  misfortune  that  has  happened — that  of  losing 
his  Majesty's  ship  I  had  the  honour  to  command  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  that  their  lordships  will  be  convinced  that  she  has 
not  been  given  away,  but  that  on  the  contrarj'  ever>-  exertion  has  been  used  to 
defend  her." 

The  "  Serapis  "  and  the  "  Countess  of  Scarborough,"  after  drifting 
about  in  the  North  Sea,  were  brought  into  the  Texel  by  Paul  Jones  ; 
when  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  memorialized 
their  High  Mightinesses  the  States-General  of  the  Low  Countries, 
requesting  that  these  prizes  might  be  given  up.  Their  High  Mighti- 
nesses refused  to  interfere. 

Of  course  the  fate  of  the  "  Serapis  "  was  Denis's  fate  ;  and  the 
question  also  is,  how  did  he  get  away  from  Paul  Jones?  A  note 
written  immediately  after  the  query  suggests  a  hair-breadth  escape  for 
him  after  a  double  imprisonment : — 

"  Some  sailors  are  lately  arrived  from  Amsterdam  on  board  the  'Lstitia,* 
Captain  March.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  hold  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman 
by  the  captain  of  the  *  Kingston '  privateer,  who,  having  lost  some  of  his  people, 
gained  some  information  of  their  fate  from  a  music-girl,  and  had  spirit  enough 
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to  board  the  ship  and  search  lier.  The  poor  wretches  were  all  chained  down 
in  the  hold,  and  but  for  this  would  have  been  carried  to  perpetual  slavery." — 
Gentleman'' s  Magazine,  50,  pp.  loi. 

Do  we  see  how  truth  and  fiction  were  to  have  been  married  here  .'* 
Suppose  that  Denis  Duval,  escaping  from  one  imprisonment  in  Holland, 
fell  into  the  snares  of  Dutch  East  Indiamen,  or  was  kidnapped  with 
the  men  of  the  "  Kingston  "  privateer .-'  Denis  chained  down  in  the 
hold,  thinking  one  moment  of  Agnes  and  the  garden-wall,  which  alone 
was  too  much  to  separate  them,  and  at  the  next  moment  of  how  he 
was  now  to  be  carried  to  perpetual  slavery,  beyond  hope.  And  then 
the  music-girl ;  and  the  cheer  of  the  "  Kingston's  "  men  as  they  burst 
into  the  hold  and  set  the  prisoners  free.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
those  chapters  would  have  been  like. 

At  liberty,  Denis  was  still  kept  at  sea,  where  he  did  not  rise  to  the 
heroic  in  a  day,  but  progressed  through  all  the  commonplace  duties  of 
a  young  seaman's  life,  which  we  find  noted  down  accordingly  : — 

"  He  must  serve  two  years  on  board  before  he  can  be  rated  midshipman. 
Such  volunteers  are  mostly  put  under  the  care  of  the  gunner,  who  caters  for 
them  ;  and  are  permitted  to  walk  the  quarter-deck  and  wear  the  uniform  from 
the  beginning.  When  fifteen  and  rated  midshipmen,  they  form  a  mess  with 
the  mates.  When  examined  for  their  commissions  they  are  expected  to  know 
everything  relative  to  navigation  and  seamanship,  are  strictly  examined  in 
the  different  sailings,  working  tides,  days'  works,  and  double-altitudes — and 
are  expected  lo  give  some  account  of  the  different  methods  of  finding  the  longi- 
tudes by  a  time-keeper  and  the  lunar  observations.  In  practical  seamanship 
tliey  must  show  how  to  conduct  a  ship  from  one  place  to  another  under  every 
disadvantage  of  wind,  tide,  &c.  After  this,  the  candidate  obtains  a  certificate 
from  the  captain,  and  his  commission  when  he  can  get  it." 

Another  note  describes  a  personage  whose  acquaintance  we  have 
missed  : — 

"  A  seaman  of  the  old  school,  whose  hand  was  more  familiar  with  the  tar- 
brush than  with  Hadley's  quadrant,  who  had  peeped  into  the  mysteries  of 
navigation  as  laid  down  by  J.  Hamilton  Moore,  and  who  acquired  an  idea  of 
the  rattletraps  and  rigging  of  a  ship  through  the  famous  illustrations  which  adora 
the  pages  of  Darcy  Lever." 

Denis  was  a  seaman  in  stirring  times.  "  The  year  of  which  we 
treat,"  says  the  Annual  Register  for  1779,  "presented  the  most  awful 
appearance  of  public  affairs  which  perhaps  this  country  had  beheld 
for  many  ages  ; "  and  Duval  had  part  in  more  than  one  of  the  startling 
events  which  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  in  the  wars  with  France 
and  America  and  Spain,  He  was  destined  to  come  into  contact  with 
Major  Andr(5,  whose  fate  excited  extraordinary  sympathy  at  the  time  ; 
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Washington  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  when  he  signed  his  death- 
warrant.  It  was  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1780,  that  this  young  officer 
was  executed.  A  year  later,  and  Denis  was  to  witness  the  trial  and 
execution  of  one  whom  he  knew  better  and  was  more  deeply  interested 
in,  De  la  Motte.  The  courage  and  nobleness  with  which  he  met  his 
fate  moved  the  sympathy  of  Duval,  whom  he  had  injured,  as  well  as 
of  most  of  those  who  saw  him  die.  Denis  has  written  concerning 
him  : — "  Except  my  kind  namesake,  the  captain  and  admiral,  this  was 
the  first  gejiilei}ian  I  ever  met  in  intimacy,  a  gentleman  with  many  a 
stain, — nay,  crime  to  reproach  him,  but  not  all  lost,  I  hope  and  pray. 
I  own  to  having  a  kindly  feeling  towards  that  fatal  man." 

Liitterloh's  time  had  not  yet  come  ;  but  besides  that  we  find  him 
disposed  of  with  the  "  Royal  George "  in  the  first-quoted  letter,  an 
entry  in  the  note-book  unites  the  fate  of  the  bad  man  with  that  of  the 
good  ship.* 

Meanwhile,  the  memorandum,  "  Rodney's  action,  1782,"  indicates 
that  Duval  was  to  take  part  in  our  victory  over  the  French  fleet  com- 
manded by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  who  was  himself  captured  with  the 
"Villa  de  Paris  "  and  four  other  ships.  "  De  Grasse  and  his  suite 
landed  on  Southsea  Common,  Portsmouth.  They  were  conducted  in 
carriages  to  the  '  George,'  where  a  most  sumptuous  dinner  had  been 
procured  for  the  Count  and  his  suite,  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parkes, 
who  entertained  him  and  his  officers  at  his  own  expense."  Here  also 
was  something  for  Denis  to  see  ;  and  in  this  same  autumn  came  on 
the  trial  of  the  two  Westons,  when  Denis  was  to  be  the  means  — 
unconsciously — of  bringing  his  old  enemy,  Joseph  Weston,  to  punish- 
ment.    There  are  two  notes  to  this  effect. 

"1782-3.  Jo.  Weston,  always  savage  against  Blaise,  fires  on  him  in 
Cheapside. 

"  The  Black  Act  is  9  George  II.  c.  22.  The  preamble  says  : — *  \Vhereas 
several  ill-designing  and  disorderly  persons  have  associated  themselves  under 
the  name  of  Blacks,  and  entered  into  confederacies  to  support  and  assist  one 
another  in  stealing  and  destroying  deer,  robbing  wanens  and  fish-ponds  .  .  .' 
It  then  goes  on  to  enact  tliat  '  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  or  mali- 
ciously shoot  at  any  person  in  any  dwelling-house  or  other  place,  he  shall  suffer 
death  as  in  cases  of  felony  v/ithout  benefit  of  the  clergy.' " 

A  Joseph  Weston  was  actually  found  guilty  under  the  Black  Act,  of 
firing  at  and  wounding  a  man  on  Snow  Hill,  and  was  hanged  with  his 
brother.  Mr.  Thackeray's  note-book  refers  him  to  "  The  Westons  in 
*  Session  Papers,'  1782,  pp.  463, 470, 473,"to  the  GentlematCs  Magazine, 

•  Contemporary  accounts  of  the  foundering  of  the  "Royal  George"  repre- 
sent her  crowded  with  people  from  the  shore.  We  have  seen  how  Liitterloh 
was  among  these,  having  come  on  board  to  receive  the  price  of  his  treason. 
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1782,  to  "Genuine  Memoirs  of  George  and  Joseph  Weston,  1782/' and 
Notes  ami  Queries,  Series  I.  vol  x.* 

The  next  notes  (in  order  of  time)  concern  a  certain  very  dis- 
interested action  of  Duval's  : — 

"  Deal  Riots,  1783. 

"  Deal. —  Here  has  been  a  great  scene  of  confusion,  by  a  party  of  Colonel 
Douglas's  Light  Dragoons,  sixty  in  number,  who  entered  the  town  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  in  aid  to  the  excise  officers,  in  order  to  break  open  the  stores  and 
make  seizures  :  but  the  smugglers,  who  are  never  unprepared,  having  taken  the 
alarm,  mustered  together,  and  a  most  desperate  battle  ensued." 

Now  old  Duval,  the  perruquier,  as  we  know,  belonged  to  the  great 
Mackerel  party,  or  smuggling  conspiracy,  which  extended  all  along 
the  coast ;  and  frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to  his  secret  stores, 
and  to  the  profits  of  his  so-calledyfj-///;?^  expeditions.  Remembering 
what  has  been  written  of  this  gentleman,  we  can  easily  imagine  the 
falsehoods,  tears,  lying  asseverations  of  poverty  and  innocence  which 
old  Duval  must  have  uttered  on  the  terrible  night  when  the  excise 
officers  visited  him.  But  his  exclamations  were  to  no  purpose,  for  it 
is  a  fact  that  when  Denis  saw  what  was  going  on,  he  burst  out  with  the 
truth,  and  though  he  knew  it  was  his  own  inheritance  he  was  giving 
up,  he  led  the  officers  right  away  to  the  hoards  they  were  seeking. 

His  conduct  on  this  occasion  Denis  has  already  referred  to  where 
he  says  : — "  There  were  matters  connected  with  this  story  regarding 

which  I  could  not  speak Now  they  are  secrets  no  more.     That 

old  society  of  smugglers  is  dissolved  long  ago  :  nay,  I  shall  have  to 
tell  presently  how  I  helped  myself  to  break  it  up."  And  therewith 
all  old  Duval's  earnings,  all  Denis's  fortune  that  was  to  be,  vanished  ; 
but  of  course  Denis  prospered  in  his  profession,  and  had  no  need  of 
unlawful  gains.f 

But  very  sad  times  intervened  between  Denis  and  prosperity.  He 
was  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and  to  fret  many  long  years 
away  in  one  of  their  arsenals.  At  last  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and 
he  may  have  been  given  up,  or — thanks  to  his  foreign  tongue  and 

*  These  notes  also  appear  in  the  same  connection  : — 

''''Horse  Stealers. — One  Saunders  was  committed  to  Oxford  gaol  for  horse- 
steahng,  who  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  gang,  part  of  whom  stole  horses  in 
the  north  counties,  and  the  other  part  in  the  south,  and  about  the  midland 
counties  they  used  to  meet  and  exchange. — Gentleman's  Magazine,  39,  165. 

1783.  Capital  Convictions. — At  the  Spring  Assizes,  1783,  119  prisoners 
received  sentence  of  Death." 

f  Notices  of  Sussex  smuggling  (says  the  note-book)  are  to  be  found  in 
vol.  X.  of  "  Sussex  Archxological  Collections,"  69,  94,  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  Gentleman'' s  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  pp.  292,  172. 
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extraction — found  means  to  escape.  Perhaps  he  vent  in  search  of 
Agnes,  whom  we  know  he  never  forgot,  and  whose  great  relations 
were  now  in  trouble  ;  for  the  Revolution  which  freed  him  was  terrible 
to  "  aristocrats." 

This  is  nearly  all  the  record  we  have  of  this  part  of  Denis's  life, 
and  of  the  life  which  Agnes  led  while  she  was  away  from  him.  But 
perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  that  Duval  saw  Marie  Antoinette  ;*  perhaps 
he  found  Agnes,  and  helped  to  get  her  away  :  or  had  Agnes  already 
escaped  to  England,  and  was  it  in  the  old  familiar  haunts — Farmer 
Perreau's  Colianbariitvi,  where  the  pigeons  were  that  Agnes  loved  ; 
the  Rectory  garden  basking  in  the  autumn  evening  ;  the  old  wall  and 
the  pear-tree  behind  it ;  the  plain  from  whence  they  could  see  the 
Trench  lights  across  the  Channel  ;  the  little  twinkling  window  in  a 
gable  of  the  Prior>'-house,  where  the  light  used  to  be  popped  out  at 
nine  o'clock — that  Denis  and  Agnes  first  met  after  their  long  separa- 
tion? 

However  that  may  have  been,  we  come  presently  upon  a  note  of 
"  a  tailor  contracts  to  supply  three  superfine  suits  for  1 1/.  i  \s.  (Gazetteer 
and  Daily  Advertise)-) ;"  and  also  of  a  villa  at  Beckenham,  with  "  four 
parlours,  eight  bed-rooms,  stables,  two  acres  of  garden,  and  fourteen 
acres  of  meadow,  let  for  70/.  a  year,"  which  may  have  been  the  house 
the  young  people  first  lived  in  after  they  were  married.  Later,  they 
moved  to  Fareport,  where,  as  we  read,  the  admiral  is  weighed  along 
with  his  own  pig.  But  he  cannot  have  given  up  the  service  for  many 
years  after  his  marriage,  for  he  writes  : — "  T'other  day  when  we  took 
over  the  King  of  France  to  Calais  (H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  being 
in  command),  I  must  needs  have  a  post-chaise  from  Dover  to  look  aL 
that  old  window  in  the  Priory-house  at  Winchelsea.  I  went  through 
the  old  wars,  despairs,  tragedies.  I  sighed  as  vehemently  after  forty 
years  as  though  the  infandi  dolores  v/ere  fresh  upon  me,  as  though  I 
were  the  schoolboy  trudging  back  to  his  task,  and  taking  a  last  look  at 
his  dearest  joy." 

"  And  who,  pray,  was  Agnes  ?  "  he  writes  elsewhere.  "  To-day  her 
name  is  Agnes  Duval,  and  she  sits  at  her  work-table  hard  by.     The 

*  The  following  memoranda  appear  in  the  note-book  : — 

"  Marie  Antoinette  was  bom  on  the  2nd  November,  1755,  and  her  saint's 
day  is  the  F£te  des  Morts. 

"  In  the  Corsican  expedition  the  Legion  de  Lorraine  was  under  the  Baron 
de  Viomesnil.  He  emigrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  army  of  Conde,  and  in  the  emigration  returned  with 
Louis  XVIIL,  followed  him  to  Gand,  and  was  made  marshal  and  peer  of 
France  after  '15. 

"  Another  Vi.  went  with  Rochambeau  to  America  in  17S0." 
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lot  of  my  life  has  been  changed  by  knowing  her — to  win  such  a  prize 
in  hfe's  lottery  has  been  given  but  to  very  few.  What  I  have  done — of 
any  worth — has  been  done  by  trying  to  deserve  her."  ..."  Monsieur 
vionfils" — (this  is  to  his  boy) — "  if  ever  you  marry,  and  have  a  son, 
I  hope  the  little  chap  will  have  an  honest  man  for  a  grandfather,  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  say,  '  I  loved  him,'  when  the  daisies  cover  me." 
Once  more  of  Agnes  he  writes  : — "  When  my  ink  is  run  out,  and  my 
little  tale  is  written,  and  yonder  church  that  is  ringing  to  seven-o'clock 
prayers  shall  toll  for  a  certain  D.  D.,  you  will  please,  good  neighbours, 
to  remember  that  I  never  loved  any  but  yonder  lady,  and  keep  a  place 
by  Darby  for  Joan  when  her  turn  shall  arrive." 


END   OF   "DENIS   DUVAL." 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  Edition  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  "Ballads"  will  be  found  to  include  all 
the  verses  that  are  scattered  throughout  the  Author's  various  writings. 


BALLADS. 


THE   CHRONICLE   OF  THE  DRUM. 

Part  I. 

At  Paris,  hard  by  the  Maine  barriers, 

Whoever  will  choose  to  repair. 
Midst  a  dozen  of  wooden-legged  warriors 

May  haply  fall  in  with  old  Pierre. 
On  the  sunshiny  bench  of  a  tavern 

He  sits  and  he  prates  of  old  wars, 
And  moistens  his  pipe  of  tobacco 

With  a  drink  that  is  named  after  Mars. 

The  beer  makes  his  tongue  run  the  quicker, 

And  as  long  as  his  tap  never  fails, 
Thus  over  his  favourite  liquor 

Old  Peter  will  tell  his  old  tales. 
Says  he,  "  In  my  life's  ninety  summers 

Strange  changes  and  chances  I've  seen, — 
So  here's  to  all  gentlemen  drummers 

That  ever  have  thumped  on  a  skin. 

"  Brought  up  in  the  art  military 

For  four  generations  we  are  , 
My  ancestors  drummed  for  King  Harry, 

The  Huguenot  lad  of  Navarre. 
And  as  each  man  in  life  has  his  station 

According  as  fortune  may  fix, 
While  Conde  was  waving  the  baton, 

My  grandsire  was  trolling  the  sticks. 
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"  Ah  !  those  were  the  days  for  commanders  ! 

What  glories  my  grandfather  won, 
Ere  bigotSj  and  lacqueys,  and  panders 

The  fortunes  of  France  had  undone  ! 
In  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Holland, — 

What  foeman  resisted  us  then  ? 
No  ;  my  grandsire  was  ever  victorious, 

My  grandsire  and  Monsieur  Turenne. 

''  He  died  :  and  our  noble  battalions 
The  jade  fickle  Fortune  forsook  ; 
And  at  Blenheim,  in  spite  of  our  valiance, 

The  victory  lay  with  Malbrook. 
The  news  it  was  brought  to  King  Louis  ; 

Corbleu  !  how  his  Majesty  swore 
When  he  heard  they  had  taken  my  grandsire 
And  twelve  thousand  gentlemen  more. 

"  At  Namur,  Ramillies,  and  Malplaquet 

Were  we  posted,  on  plain  or  in  trench  : 
Malbrook  only  need  to  attack  it 

And  away  from  him  scamper'd  we  French. 
Cheer  up  !  'tis  no  use  to  be  glum,  boys, — 

'Tis  written,  since  fighting  begun, 
That  sometimes  we  fight  and  we  conquer, 

And  sometimes  we  fight  and  we  run. 

"  To  fight  and  to  run  was  our  fate  : 

Our  fortune  and  fame  had  departed. 
And  so  perish'd  Louis  the  Great, — 

Old,  lonely,  and  half  broken-hearted. 
His  coffin  they  pelted  with  mud, 

His  body  they  tried  to  lay  hands  on  ; 
And  so  having  buried  King  Louis, 

They  loyally  served  his  great-grandson. 

"  God  save  the  beloved  King  Louis  ! 

(For  so  he  was  nicknamed  by  some,) 
And  now  came  my  father  to  do  his 

King's  orders  and  beat  on  the  drum. 
My  grandsire  was  dead,  but  his  bones 

Must  have  shaken  I'm  certain  for  joy, 
To  hear  daddy  drumming  the  English 

From  the  meadows  of  famed  Fontenoy. 
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"  So  well  did  he  drum  in  that  battle 

That  the  enemy  showed  us  their  backs  ; 
Corblcu  !  it  was  pleasant  to  rattle 

The  sticks  and  to  follow  old  Saxe  ! 
We  next  had  Soubise  as  a  leader, 

And  as  luck  hath  its  changes  and  fits, 
At  Rossbach,  in  spite  of  dad's  drumming, 

'Tis  said  we  were  beaten  by  Fritz. 

"  And  now  daddy  cross'd  the  Atlantic, 

To  drum  for  Montcalm  and  his  men ; 
Morbleu  !  but  it  makes  a  man  frantic 

To  think  we  were  beaten  again  ! 
My  daddy  he  cross'd  the  wide  ocean, 

My  mother  brought  me  on  her  neck. 
And  we  came  in  the  year  fifty-seven 

To  guard  the  good  town  of  Quebec. 

"  In  the  year  fifty-nine  came  the  Britons,- 

Full  well  I  remember  the  day, — 
They  knocked  at  our  gates  for  admittance. 

Their  vessels  were  moor'd  in  our  bay. 
Says  our  general,  '  Drive  me  yon  red-coats 

Away  to  the  sea  whence  they  come  ! ' 
So  we  march'd  against  Wolfe  and  his  bull-dogs, 

We  marched  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

I  think  I  can  see  my  poor  mammy 

With  me  in  her  hand  as  she  waits, 
And  our  regiment  slowly  retreating 

Pours  back  through  the  citadel  gates. 
Dear  mammy  she  looks  in  their  faces, 

And  asks  if  her  husband  is  come  ? 
—He  is  lying  all  cold  on  the  glacis. 

And  will  never  more  beat  on  the  drum. 

"  Come,  drink,  'tis  no  use  to  be  glum,  boys, 

He  died  like  a  soldier  in  glory  ; 
Here's  a  glass  to  the  health  of  all  drum-boys, 

And  now  I'll  commence  my  own  story. 
Once  more  did  we  cross  the  salt  ocean, 

We  came  in  the  year  eighty-one  ; 
And  the  wrongs  of  my  father  the  drummer 

Were  avenged  by  the  drummer  his  son. 
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"  In  Chesapeak  Bay  we  were  landed. 

In  vain  strove  the  British  to  pass  : 
Rochs  ^ibeau  our  armies  commanded, 

GUI'  ships  they  were  led  by  De  Grasse. 
Morbleu  !  how  I  rattled  the  drumsticks 

The  day  we  marched  into  Yorktown  ; 
Ten  thousand  of  beef-eating  British 

Their  weapons  we  caused  to  lay  down. 

"  Then  homewards  returning  victorious, 

In  peace  to  our  country  we  came, 
And  were  thanked  for  our  glorious  actions 

By  Louis  Sixteenth  of  the  name. 
What  drummer  on  earth  could  be  prouder 

Than  I,  while  I  drumm'd  at  Versailles 
To  the  lovely  court  ladies  in  powder, 

And  lappets,  and  long  satin-tails  ? 

"  The  Princes  that  day  pass'd  before  us. 

Our  countrymen's  glory  and  hope  ; 
Monsieur,  who  was  learned  in  Horace, 

D'Artois,  who  could  dance  the  tight-rope. 
One  night  we  kept  guard  for  the  Queen 

At  her  Majesty's  opera-box, 
While  the  King,  that  majestical  monarch, 

Sat  filing  at  home  at  his  locks. 

"  Yes,  I  drumm'd  for  the  fair  Antoinette, 

And  so  smiling  she  look'd  and  so  tender, 
That  our  officers,  privates,  and  drummers, 

All  vow'd  they  would  die  to  defend  her. 
But  she  cared  not  for  us  honest  fellows, 

Who  fought  and  who  bled  in  her  wars, 
She  sneer'd  at  our  gallant  Rochambeau, 

And  turned  Lafayette  out  of  doors. 

"  Ventrebleu  !  then  I  swore  a  great  oath. 

No  more  to  such  tyrants  to  kneel. 
And  so  just  to  keep  up  my  drumming, 

One  day  I  drumm'd  down  the  Bastille. 
Ho,  landlord  !  a  stoup  of  fresh  wine. 

Come,  comrades,  a  bumper  we'll  try. 
And  drink  to  the  year  eighty-nine 

And  the  glorious  fourth  of  July  ! 
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"  Then  bravely  our  cannon  it  thunder'd 

As  onwards  our  patriots  bore. 
Our  enemies  were  but  a  hundred, 

And  we  twenty  thousand  or  more. 
They  carried  the  news  to  King  Louis. 

He  heard  it  as  calm  as  you  please, 
And,  like  a  majestical  monarch, 

Kept  filing  his  locks  and  his  keys. 

"  We  show'd  our  repubhcan  courage, 

"We  storm'd  and  we  broke  the  great  gate  in, 
And  we  murder'd  the  insolent  governor 

For  daring  to  keep  us  a-waiting. 
Lambesc  and  his  squadrons  stood  by  ; 

They  never  stirr'd  finger  or  thum.b. 
The  saucy  aristocrats  trembled 

As  they  heard  the  republican  drum. 

"  Hurrah  !  what  a  storm  was  a-brewing  : 

The  day  of  our  vengeance  was  come  ! 
Through  scenes  of  what  carnage  and  ruin 

Did  I  beat  on  the  patriot  drum  ! 
Let's  drink  to  the  famed  tenth  of  August  : 

At  midnight  I  beat  the  tattoo. 
And  woke  up  the  Pikemen  of  Paris 

To  follow  the  bold  Barbaroux. 

"  With  pikes,  and  with  shouts,  and  with  torches 

March'd  onwards  our  dusty  battalions, 
And  we  girt  the  tall  castle  of  Louis, 

A  million  of  tatterdemalions  ! 
We  storm'd  the  fair  gardens  where  tower'd 

The  walls  of  his  heritage  splendid. 
Ah,  shame  on  him,  craven  and  coward, 

That  had  not  the  heart  to  defend  it ! 

"  With  the  crown  of  his  sires  on  his  head, 

His  nobles  and  knights  by  his  side. 
At  the  foot  of  his  ancestors'  palace 

'Twere  easy,  methinks,  to  have  died. 
But  no  :  when  we  burst  through  his  barriers. 

Mid  heaps  of  the  dying  and  dead. 
In  vain  through  the  chambers  we  sought  him — 

He  had  turn'd  like  a  craven  and  fled. 
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"  You  all  know  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  ? 

'Tis  hard  by  the  Tuilerie  wall. 
Mid  terraces,  fountains,  and  statues, 

There  rises  an  obelisk  tall. 
There  rises  an  obelisk  tall. 

All  garnish'd  and  gilded  the  base  is  : 
'Tis  surely  the  gayest  of  all 

Our  beautiful  city's  gay  places. 

"  Around  it  are  gardens  and  flowers, 

And  the  Cities  of  France  on  their  thrones, 
Each  crown'd  with  his  circlet  of  flowers 

Sits  watching  this  biggest  of  stones  ! 
I  love  to  go  sit  in  the  sun  there, 

The  flowers  and  fountains  to  see, 
And  to  think  of  the  deeds  that  were  done  there 

In  the  glorious  year  ninety-three. 

"  'Twas  here  stood  the  Altar  of  Freedom  ; 

And  though  neither  marble  nor  gilding 
Was  used  in  those  days  to  adorn 

Our  simple  republican  building, 
Corbleu  !  but  the  imere  guillotine 

Cared  little  for  splendour  or  show, 
So  you  gave  her  an  axe  and  a  beam. 

And  a  plank  and  a  basket  or  so. 

"  Awful,  and  proud,  and  erect, 

Here  sat  our  republican  goddess. 
Each  morning  her  table  we  deck'd 

With  dainty  aristocrats'  bodies. 
The  people  each  day  flocked  around 

As  she  sat  at  her  meat  and  her  wine  : 
'Twas  always  the  use  of  our  nation 

To  witness  the  sovereign  dine. 

"  Young  virgins  with  fair  golden  tresses, 

Old  silver-hair'd  prelates  and  priests, 
Dukes,  marquises,  barons,  princesses. 

Were  splendidly  served  at  her  feasts. 
Ventrebleu  !  but  we  pamper'd  our  ogress 

With  the  best  that  our  nation  could  bring, 
And  dainty  she  grew  in  her  progress. 

And  called  for  the  head  of  a  King  ! 
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"  She  called  for  the  blood  of  our  King, 

And  straight  from  his  prison  we  drew  hnn  ; 
And  to  her  with  shouting  we  led  him, 

And  took  him,  and  bound  him,  and  slew  him. 
'  The  monarchs  of  Europe  against  me 

Have  plotted  a  godless  alliance  : 
I'll  fling  them  the  head  of  King  Louis, 
She  said, '  as  my  gage  of  defiance.' 

"  I  see  him  as  now,  for  a  moment, 

Away  from  his  gaolers  he  broke  ; 
And  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 

And  linger'd,  and  fiiin  would  have  spoke.^ 
'  Ho,  drummer  !  quick  !  silence  yon  Capet,'  ^ 

Says  Santerre,  '  with  a  beat  of  your  drum.' 
Lustily  then  did  I  tap  it, 

And  the  son  of  Samt  Louis  was  dumb. 


Part  II. 

«  The  glorious  days  of  September 

Saw  many  aristocrats  fall  : 
'Twas  then  that  our  pikes  drunk  the  blood 

In  the  beautiful  breast  of  Lamballe. 
Pardi,  'twas  a  beautiful  lady  ! 

I  seldom  have  look'd  on  her  like  ; 
And  I  drumm'd  for  a  gallant  procession, 

That  marched  with  her  head  on  a  pike. 

"  '  Let's  show  the  pale  head  to  the  Queen,' 

We  said—'  she'll  remember  it  well' 
She  looked  from  the  bars  of  her  prison, 

And  shriek'd  as  she  saw  it,  and  fell. 
We  set  up  a  shout  at  her  screaming. 

We  laugh'd  at  the  fright  she  had  shown 
At  the  sight  of  the  head  of  her  minion  ; 

How  she'd  tremble  to  part  with  her  own. 
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"  We  had  taken  the  head  of  King  Capet, 

We  called  for  the  blood  of  his  wife  ; 
Undaunted  she  came  to  the  scaffold, 

And  bared  her  fair  neck  to  the  knife. 
As  she  felt  the  foul  fingers  that  touch'd  her, 

She  shrunk,  but  she  deigned  not  to  sneak  : 
She  look'd  with  a  royal  disdain. 

And  died  with  a  blush  on  her  cheek  ! 

"  'Twas  thus  that  our  country  was  saved  ; 

So  told  us  the  safety  committee  ! 
But  psha  !  I've  the  heart  of  a  soldier. 

All  gentleness,  mercy,  and  pity. 
I  loathed  to  assist  at  such  deeds, 

And  my  drum  beat  its  loudest  of  tunes 
As  we  offered  to  justice  offended 

The  blood  of  the  bloody  tribunes. 

"  Away  with  such  foul  recollections  ! 

No  more  of  the  axe  and  the  block  ; 
I  saw  the  last  fight  of  the  Sections, 

As  they  fell  'neath  our  guns  at  Saint  Rock. 
Young  BOXAPARTE  led  us  that  day  ; 

When  he  sought  the  Italian  frontier, 
I  follow'd  my  gallant  young  captain, 

I  follow'd  him  many  a  long  year. 

"  We  came  to  an  army  in  rags  : 

Our  general  was  but  a  boy 
When  we  first  saw  the  Austrian  flags 

Flaunt  proud  in  the  fields  of  Savoy. 
In  the  glorious  year  ninety-six. 

We  march'd  to  the  banks  of  the  Po  ; 
I  carried  my  drum  and  my  sticks, 

And  we  laid  the  proud  Austrian  low. 

"  In  triumph  we  enter'd  i\Iilan, 

We  seized  on  the  Mantuan  keys  ; 
The  troops  of  the  Emperor  ran, 

And  the  Pope  he  fell  down  on  his  knees." — 
Pierre's  comrades  here  call'd  a  fresh  bottle. 

And  clubbing  together  their  wealth, 
They  drank  to  the  Army  of  Italy, 

And  General  Bonaparte's  health. 
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The  drummer  now  bared  his  old  breast, 

And  show'd  us  a  plenty  of  scars, 
Rude  presents  that  Fortune  had  made  him, 

In  fifty  victorious  wars. 
"  This  came  when  I  follow'd  bold  Kleber— 

'Twas  shot  by  a  Mameluke  gun  ; 
And  this  from  an  Austrian  sabre. 

When  the  field  of  Marengo  was  won. 

"  My  forehead  has  many  deep  furrows, 

But  this  is  the  deepest  of  all  : 
A  Brunswicker  made  it  at  Jena 

Beside  the  fair  river  of  Saal. 
This  cross,  'twas  the  Emperor  gave  it 

(God  bless  him  !)  it  covers  a  blow  ; 
I  had  it  at  Austerlitz  fight, 

As  I  beat  on  my  drum  in  the  snow. 

"  'Twas  thus  that  we  conquer'd  and  fought ; 

But  wherefore  continue  the  story  ? 
There's  never  a  baby  in  France 

But  has  heard  of  our  chief  and  our  glor>',— 
But  has  heard  of  our  chief  and  our  fame, 

His  sorrows  and  triumphs  can  tell, 
How  bravely  Napoleon  conquer'd. 

How  bravely  and  sadly  he  fell. 

"  It  makes  my  old  heart  to  beat  higher, 

To  think  of  the  deeds  that  I  saw  ; 
I  follow'd  bold  Ney  through  the  fire. 

And  charged  at  the  side  of  Murat." 
And  so  did  old  Peter  continue 

His  story  of  twenty  brave  years  ; 
His  audience  follow'd  with  comments — 

Rude  comments  of  curses  and  tears. 

He  told  how  the  Prussians  in  vain 

Had  died  in  defence  of  their  land  ; 
His  audience  laugh'd  at  the  story, 

And  vow'd  that  their  captain  was  grand  J 
He  had  fought  the  red  English,  he  said, 

In  many  a  battle  of  Spain  ; 
They  cursed  the  red  English,  and  prayed 

To  meet  them  and  fight  them  again. 
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He  told  them  how  Russia  was  lost, 

Had  winter  not  driven  them  back  ; 
And  his  company  cursed  the  quick  frost, 

And  doubly  they  cursed  the  Cossack. 
He  told  how  the  stranger  arrived  ; 

They  wept  at  the  tale  of  disgrace  ; 
And  they  long'd  but  for  one  battle  more, 

The  stain  of  their  shame  to  efface  ! 

"  Our  country  their  hordes  overrun, 

We  fled  to  the  fields  of  Champagne, 
And  fought  them,  though  twenty  to  one. 

And  beat  them  again  and  again  ! 
Our  warrior  was  conquer'd  at  last ; 

They  bade  him  his  crown  to  resign  ; 
To  fate  and  his  country  he  yielded 

The  rights  of  himself  and  his  line. 

"  He  came,  and  among  us  he  stood, 

Around  him  we  press'd  in  a  throng  • 
We  could  not  regard  him  for  weeping, 

Who  had  led  us  and  loved  us  so  long. 
'  I  have  led  you  for  twenty  long  years,' 

Napoleon  said,  ere  he  went ; 
'  Wherever  was  honour  I  found  you, 

And  with  you,  my  sons,  am  content . 

"  '  Though  Europe  against  me  was  arm'd, 
Your  chiefs  and  my  people  are  true  ; 
I  still  might  have  struggled  with  fortune, 
And  baffled  all  Europe  with  you. 

"  '  But  France  would  have  suffered  the  while. 
'Tis  best  that  I  suffer  alone ; 
I  go  to  my  place  of  exile, 
To  write  of  the  deeds  we  have  done. 

"  '  Be  true  to  the  king  that  they  give  you, 
We  may  not  embrace  ere  we  part ; 
But,  General,  reach  me  your  hand, 
And  press  me,  I  pray,  to  your  heart.' 

"He  called  for  our  battle  standard  ; 

One  kiss  to  the  eagle  he  gave. 
'  Dear  eagle  ! '  he  said,  '  may  this  kiss 

Long  sound  in  the  hearts  of  the  brave  !* 
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'Twas  thus  that  Napoleon  left  us  ; 

Our  people  were  weeping  and  mute, 
As  he  pass'd  through  the  hnes  of  his  guard, 

And  our  drums  beat  the  notes  of  sakite. 


"  I  look'd  when  the  drumming  was  o'er, 

I  look'd,  but  our  hero  was  gone  ; 
We  were  destined  to  see  him  once  more, 

When  we  fought  on  the  Mount  of  St.  John. 
The  Emperor  rode  through  our  files  ; 

'Twas  June,  and  a  fair  Sunday  morn 
The  lines  of  our  warriors  for  miles 

Stretch'd  wide  through  the  Waterloo  corn. 

"  In  thousands  we  stood  on  the  plain, 

The  red-coats  were  crowning  the  height  ; 
'  Go  scatter  yon  English,'  he  said; 

'  We'll  sup,  lads,  at  Brussels  to-night.' 
We  answer'd  his  voice  with  a  shout  ; 
Our  eagles  were  bright  in  the  sun  ; 
Our  drums  and  our  cannon  spoke  out 
And  the  thundering  battle  begun. 

"  One  charge  to  another  succeeds, 

Like  waves  that  a  hurricane  bears  ; 
All  day  do  our  galloping  steeds 

Dash  fierce  on  the  enemy's  squares. 
At  noon  we  began  the  fell  onset  : 

We  charged  up  the  Englishman's  hill  ; 
And  madly  we  charged  it  at  sunset — 

His  banners  were  floating  there  still. 

"  — Go  to  !   I  will  tell  you  no  more  ; 

You  know  how  the  battle  was  lost 
Ho  !  fetch  me  a  beaker  of  wine, 

And,  comrades,  I'll  give  you  a  toast. 
I'll  give  you  a  curse  on  all  traitors. 

Who  plotted  our  Emperor's  ruin; 
And  a  curse  on  those  red-coated  English, 

Whose  bayonets  help'd  our  undoing. 
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"  A  curse  on  those  British  assassins, 

Who  order'd  the  slaughter  of  Ney  ; 
A  curse  on  Sir  Hudson,  who  tortured 

The  life  of  our  hero  away. 
A  curse  on  all  Russians — I  hate  them- 

On  all  Prussian  and  Austrian  fry  ; 
And  oh  !  but  I  pray  we  may  meet  them. 

And  fight  them  again  ere  I  die." 

'Twas  thus  old  Peter  did  conclude 
His  chronicle  with  curses  fit. 

He  spoke  the  tale  in  accents  rude. 
In  ruder  verse  I  copied  it. 

Perhaps  the  tale  a  moral  bears, 

(All  tales  in  time  to  this  must  come,) 

The  story  of  two  hundred  years 
Writ  on  the  parchment  of  a  dnmi. 

What  Peter  told  with  drum  and  stick, 
Is  endless  theme  for  poet's  pen  : 

Is  found  in  endless  quartos  thick, 
Enormous  books  by  learned  men. 

And  ever  since  historian  writ, 
And  ever  since  a  bard  could  sing, 

Doth  each  exalt  with  all  his  wit 
The  noble  art  of  murdering. 

We  love  to  read  the  glorious  page, 
How  bold  Achilles  kill'd  his  foe  : 

And  Turnus,  fell'd  by  Trojans'  rage, 
Went  howling  to  the  shades  below; 

How  Godfrey  led  his  red-cross  knights, 
How  mad  Orlando  slash'd  and  slew  : 

There's  not  a  single  bard  that  writes 
But  doth  the  glorious  theme  renew. 

And  while,  in  fashion  picturesque. 
The  poet  rhymes  of  blood  and  blows, 

The  grave  historian  at  his  desk 

Describes  the  same  in  classic  prose. 
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Go  read  the  works  of  Reverend  Cox, 

You'll  duly  see  recorded  there 
The  history  of  the  self-same  knocks 

Here  roughly  sung  by  Drummer  Pierre. 

Of  battles  fierce  and  warriors  big, 

He  writes  in  phrases  dull  and  slow, 
And  waves  his  cauliflower  wig, 

And  shouts  "  Saint  George  for  Marlborow  ! '' 

Take  Doctor  Southey  from  the  shelf, 

An  LL.D.,— a  peaceful  man  ; 
Good  Lord,  how  doth  he  plume  himself 

Because  we  beat  the  Corsican ! 

From  first  to  last  his  page  is  filled 

With  stirring  tales  how  blows  were  struck. 
He  shows  how  we  the  Frenchmen  kill'd, 

And  praises  God  for  our  good  luck. 

Some  hints,  'tis  true,  of  politics 

The  doctors  give  and  statesman's  art  : 
Pierre  only  bangs  his  drum  and  sticks, 

And  understands  the  bloody  part. 

He  cares  not  what  the  cause  may  be, 

He  is  not  nice  for  wrong  and  right ; 
But  show  him  where's  the  enemy, 

He  only  asks  to  drum  and  fight. 

They  bid  him  fight, — perhaps  he  wins. 

And  when  he  tells  the  story  o'er, 
The  honest  savage  brags  and  grins, 

And  only  longs  to  fight  once  more. 

But  luck  may  change,  and  valour  fail, 

Our  drummer,  Peter,  meet  reverse. 
And  with  a  moral  points  his  tale — 

The  end  of  all  such  tales — a  curse. 

Last  year,  my  love,  it  was  my  hap 

Behind  a  grenadier  to  be. 
And,  but  he  wore  a  hairy  cap. 

No  taller  man,  methinks,  dian  me. 
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Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen,  God  wot, 
(Be  blessings  on  the  glorious  pair  I) 

Before  us  passed,  I  saw  them  not, 
I  only  saw  a  cap  of  hair. 

Your  orthodox  historian  puts 

In  foremost  rank  the  soldier  thus, 

The  red-coat  bully  in  his  boots. 

That  hides  the  march  of  men  from  us. 

He  puts  him  there  in  foremost  rank, 
You  wonder  at  his  cap  of  hair  : 

You  hear  his  sabre's  cursed  clank, 
His  spurs  are  jingling  everywhere. 

Go  to  !  I  hate  him  and  his  trade  : 
Who  bade  us  so  to  cringe  and  bend, 

And  all  God's  peaceful  people  made 
To  such  as  him  subservient  ? 

Tell  me  what  find  we  to  admire 
In  epaulets  and  scarlet  coats  : 

In  men,  because  they  load  and  fire. 
And  know  the  art  of  cutting  throats  ? 


Ah,  gentle,  tender  lady  mine  I 

The  winter  wind  blows  cold  and  shrill, 
Come,  fill  me  one  more  glass  of  wine, 

And  give  the  silly  fools  their  will. 

And  what  care  we  for  war  and  wrack. 

How  kings  and  heroes  rise  and  fall ; 
Look  yonder,*  in  his  coffin  black. 

There  lies  the  greatest  of  them  all  ! 

To  pluck  him  down,  and  keep  him  up. 

Died  many  million  human  souls  ; 
'Tis  twelve  o'clock,  and  time  to  sup, 

Bid  Mary  heap  the  fire  with  coals. 

*  Tills  ballad  was  \\Titten  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Funeral  of 
Napoleon. 
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He  captured  many  thousand  guns  ; 

He  wrote  "  The  Great  "  before  his  name  ; 
And  dying,  only  left  his  sons 

The  recollection  of  his  shame. 

Though  more  than  half  the  world  was  his, 

He  died  without  a  rood  his  own  ; 
And  borrow'd  from  his  enemies 

Six  foot  of  ground  to  lie  upon. 

He  fought  a  thousand  glorious  wars, 

And  more  than  half  the  world  was  his, 
And  somewhere  now,  in  yonder  stars, 

Can  tell,  mayhap,  what  greatness  is. 


1841. 
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ABD-EL-KADER   AT   TOULON. 

OR,    THE   CAGED   HAWK. 

No  more,  thou  lithe  and  long-winged  hawk,  of  desert-life  for  thee ; 
No  more  across  the  sultry  sands  shalt  thou  go  swooping  free  : 
Blunt  idle  talons,  idle  beak,  with  spurning  of  thy  chain. 
Shatter  against  thy  cage  the  wing  thou  ne'er  mayst  spread  again^ 

Long,  sitting  by  their  watchfires,  shall  the  Kabyles  tell  the  tale 
Of  thy  dash  from  Ben  Halifa  on  the  fat  Metidja  vale  ; 
How  thou  swept'st  the  desert  over,  bearing  down  the  wild  El  Riff, 
From  eastern  Beni  Salah  to  western  Ouad  Shelif ; 

How  thy  white  burnous  went  streaming,  like  the  storm-rack  o'er  the  sea, 
When  thou  rodest  in  the  vanward  of  the  Moorish  chivalry ; 
How  thy  razzia  was  a  whirlwind,  thy  onset  a  simoom,  [gloom  ! 

How  thy  sword-sweep  was  the  lightning,  dealing  death  from  out  the 

Nor  less  quick  to  slay  in  battle  than  in  peace  to  spare  and  save. 
Of  brave  men  wisest  councillor,  of  wise  councillors  most  brave ; 
How  the  eye  that  flashed  destruction  could  beam  gentleness  and  love, 
How  lion  in  thee  mated  lamb,  how  eagle  mated  dove  ! 

Availed  not  or  steel  or  shot  'gainst  that  charmed  life  secure, 
Till  cunning  France,  in  last  resource,  tossed  up  the  golden  lure  ; 
And  the  carrion  buzzards  round  him  stooped,  faithless,  to  the  cast, 
And  the  wild  hawk  of  the  desert  is  caught  and  caged  at  last. 

Weep,  maidens  of  Zerifah,  above  the  laden  loom  ! 

Scar,  chieftains  of  Al  Elmah,  your  cheeks  in  grief  and  gloom  ! 

Sons  of  the  Beni  Snazam,  throw  down  the  useless  lance,         [France  ! 

And  stoop  your  necks  and  bare  your  backs  to  yoke  and  scourge  of 

'Twas  not  in  fight  they  bore  him  down  ;  he  never  cried  avian; 
He  never  sank  his  sword  before  the  Prince  of  Franghistan  ; 
But  with  traitors  all  around  him,  his  star  upon  the  wane, 
He  heard  the  voice  of  Allah,  and  he  would  not  strive  in  vain. 
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They  gave  him  what  he  asked  them  ;  from  king  to  king  he  spake, 
As  one  that  plighted  word  and  seal  not  knowcth  how  to  break  ; 
"  Let  me  pass  from  out  my  deserts,  be't  mine  own  choice  where  to  go, 
I  brook  no  fettered  life  to  live,  a  captive  and  a  show," 

And  they  promised,  and  he  trusted  them,  and  proud  and  calm  he  came, 
L'pon  his  black  mare  riding,  girt  with  his  sword  of  fame  : 
Good  steed,  good  sword,  he  rendered  both  unto  the  Prankish  throng  ; 
He  knew  them  false  and  tickle — but  a  Prince's  word  is  strong. 

How  have  they  kept  their  promise  ?     Turned  they  the  vessel's  prow 
Unto  Acre,  Alexandria,  as  they  have  sworn  e'en  now  ? 
Not  so :  from  Oran  northwards  the  white  sails  gleam  and  glance, 
And  the  wild  hawk  of  the  desert  is  borne  away  to  France  ! 

Where  Toulon's  white-walled  lazaret  looks  southward  o'er  the  wave, 

Sits  he  that  trusted  in  the  word  a  son  of  Louis  gave. 

O  noble  faith  of  noble  heart  !     And  was  the  warning  vain, 

The  text  writ  by  the  Bourbon  in  the  blurred  black  book  of  Spain  ? 

They  have  need  of  thee  to  gaze  on,  they  have  need  of  thee  to  grace 
The  triumph  of  the  Prince,  to  gild  the  pinchbeck  of  their  race. 
Words  are  but  wind,  conditions  must  be  construed  by  GuizOT  : 
Dash  out  thy  heart,  thou  desert  hawk,  ere  thou  art  made  a  show  ' 
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THE  KING   OF   BRENTFORD'S    TESTAMENT 

The  noble  King  of  Brentford 

Was  old  and  very  sick : 
He  summon'd  his  physicians 

To  wait  upon  him  quick  ; 
They  stepp'd  into  their  coaches 

And  brought  their  best  physick. 

They  cramm'd  their  gracious  master 

With  potion  and  with  pill  ; 
They  drench'd  him  and  they  bled  him  : 

They  could  not  cure  his  ill. 
"  Go  fetch,"  says  he,  "  my  lawyer, 

I'd  better  make  my  will." 

The  monarch's  royal  mandate 

The  lawyer  did  obey  ; 
The  thought  of  six-and-eightpence 

Did  make  his  heart  full  gay. 
"  What  is't,"  says  he,  "  your  Majesty 

Would  wish  of  me  to-day  .'' " 

"  The  doctors  have  belabour'd  me 
With  potion  and  with  pill  : 
My  hours  of  life  are  counted, 

0  man  of  tape  and  quill ! 

Sit  down  and  mend  a  pen  or  two, 

1  want  to  make  my  will. 

"  O'er  all  the  land  of  Brentford 

I'm  lord,  and  eke  of  Kew  : 
I've  three-per-cents  and  five-per-cents  ; 

My  debts  are  but  a  few ; 
And  to  inherit  after  me 

I  have  but  children  two. 
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"  Prince  Thomas  is  my  eldest  son, 

A  sober  prince  is  he, 
And  from  the  day  we  breech'd  him 

Till  now,  he's  twenty-three. 
He  never  caused  disquiet 

To  his  poor  Mamma  or  me. 

"  At  school  they  never  flogg'd  him, 

At  college,  though  not  fast, 
Yet  his  little-go  and  great-go 

He  creditably  pass'd. 
And  made  his  year's  allowance 

For  eighteen  months  to  last. 

"  He  never  owed  a  shilling, 

Went  never  drunk  to  bed, 
He  has  not  two  ideas 

Within  his  honest  head- 
In  all  respects  he  differs 

From  my  second  son.  Prince  Ned. 

"  When  Tom  has  half  his  income 

Laid  by  at  the  year's  end. 
Poor  Ned  has  ne'er  a  stiver 

That  rightly  he  may  spend : 
But  sponges  on  a  tradesman, 

Or  borrows  from  a  friend. 

"  While  Tom  his  legal  studies 

Most  soberly  pursues, 
Poor  Ned  must  pass  his  mornings 

A-dawdling  with  the  Muse  : 
While  Tom  frequents  his  banker, 

Young  Ned  frequents  the  Jews. 

"  Ned  drives  about  in  buggies, 
Tom  sometimes  takes  a  'bus  ; 
Ah,  cruel  fate,  why  made  you 

My  children  differ  thus  .-' 
Why  make  of  Tom  a  dullard. 
And  Ned  a  genius  ?  " 

"  You'll  cut  him  with  a  shilling," 

Exclaimed  the  man  of  writs  : 
"  I'll  leave  my  wealth,"  said  Brentford, 

"  Sir  Lawyer,  as  befits  ; 
And  portion  both  their  fortunes 

Unto  their  Several  wits." 
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"  Your  Grace  knows  best,"  the  lawyer  said  ; 

"  On  your  commands  I  wait." 
"  Be  silent,  Sir,"  says  Brentford, 

"  A  plague  upon  your  prate  ! 
Come  take  your  pen  and  paper, 

And  write  as  I  dictate." 

The  will  as  Brentford  spoke  it 
Was  writ  and  signed  and  closed  ', 

He  bade  the  lawyer  leave  him, 

And  turned  him  round  and  dozed  ; 

And  next  week  in  the  churchyard 
The  good  old  King  reposed. 

Tom,  dressed  in  crape  and  hatband, 

Of  mourners  was  the  chief; 
In  bitter  self-upbraidings 

Poor  Edward  showed  his  grief: 
Tom  hid  his  fat  white  countenance 

In  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

Ned's  eyes  were  full  of  weeping, 

He  falter'd  in  his  walk  ; 
Tom  never  shed  a  tear. 

But  onwards  he  did  stalk, 
As  pompous,  black,  and  solemn 

As  any  catafalque. 

And  when  the  bones  of  Brentford— 

That  gentle  king  and  just — 
With  bell  and  book  and  candle 

Were  duly  laid  in  dust, 
"  Now,  gentlemen,"  says  Thomas, 

"  Let  business  be  discussed. 

"  When  late  our  sire  beloved 
Was  taken  deadly  ill. 
Sir  Lawyer,  you  attended  him 

(I  mean  to  tax  your  bill) ; 
And  as  you  signed  and  wrote  it, 
I  prithee  read  the  will." 

The  lawyer  wiped  his  spectacles 
And  drew  the  parchment  out ; 

And  all  the  Brentford  family 
Sat  eager  round  about  : 

Poor  Ned  was  somewhat  anxious, 
But  Tom  had  ne'er  a  doubt. 
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"  My  son,  as  I  make  ready 

To  seek  my  last  long  home, 
Some  cares  I  had  for  Neddy, 

But  none  for  thee,  my  Tom  : 
Sobriety  and  order 

You  ne'er  departed  from. 

"  Ned  hath  a  brilliant  genius, 

And  thou  a  plodding  brain  ; 
On  thee  I  think  with  pleasure, 

On  him  with  doubt  and  pain." 
("  You  see,  good  Ned,"  says  Thomas, 

"  What  he  thought  about  us  twain.") 

"  Though  small  was  your  allowance. 

You  saved  a  little  store  ; 
And  those  who  save  a  little 

Shall  get  a  plenty  more." 
As  the  lawyer  read  this  compliment, 

Tom's  eyes  were  running  o'er. 

"  The  tortoise  and  the  hare,  Tom, 

Set  out,  at  each  his  pace  ; 
The  hare  it  was  the  fleeter. 

The  tortoise  won  the  race  ; 
And  since  the  world's  beginning 

This  ever  was  the  case  : 

"  Ned's  genius,  blithe  and  singing, 
Steps  gaily  o'er  the  ground  ; 
As  steadily  you  trudge  it 

He  clears  it  with  a  bound  ; 
But  dulness  has  stout  legs,  Tom, 
And  wind  that's  wondrous  sound. 

"  O'er  fruits  and  flowers  alike,  Tom, 
You  pass  with  plodding  feet ; 
You  heed  not  one  nor  t'other, 
But  onwards  go  your  beat. 
While  genius  stops  to  loiter 
With  all  that  he  may  meet ; 

"  And  ever  as  he  wanders. 

Will  have  a  pretext  fine 
For  sleeping  in  the  morning, 

Or  loitering  to  dine. 
Or  dozing  in  the  shade. 

Or  baskins  in  the  shine. 
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"  Your  little  stead)'  eyes,  Tom, 
Though  not  so  bright  as  those 

That  restless  round  about  him 
His  flashing  genius  throws, 

Are  excellently  suited 
To  look  before  your  nose. 

"  Thank  heaven,  then,  for  the  blinkers 
It  placed  before  your  eyes  ; 
The  stupidest  are  weakest. 
The  witty  are  not  wise  ; 
Oh,  bless  your  good  stupidity, 
It  is  your  dearest  prize  ! 

"  And  though  my  lands  are  wide, 
And  plenty  is  my  gold. 
Still  better  gifts  from  Nature, 
My  Thomas,  do  you  hold — 
A  brain  that's  thick  and  heavy, 
A  heart  that's  dull  and  cold: 

"  Too  dull  to  feel  depression, 
Too  hard  to  heed  distress, 
Too  cold  to  yield  to  passion 

Or  silly  tenderness. 
March  on — your  road  is  open 
To  wealth,  Tom,  and  success 

"  Ned  sinneth  in  extravagance. 

And  you  in  greedy  lust." 
("  r  faith,"  says  Ned,  "  our  father 

Is  less  polite  than  just.") 
"  In  you,  son  Tom,  I've  confidence, 

But  Ned  I  cannot  trast. 

*'  Wherefore  my  lease  and  copyholds, 

My  lands  and  tenements, 
My  parks,  my  farms,  and  orchards. 

My  houses  and  my  rents. 
My  Dutch  stock  and  my  Spanish  stock, 

My  five  and  three  per  cents, 

"  I  leave  to  you,  my  Thomas  " — 

("  What,  all .? "  poor  Edward  said. 

*'  Well,  well,  I  should  have  spent  them. 
And  Tom's  a  prudent  head") — 

*'  I  leave  to  you,  my  Thomas, — 
To  you  IN  TRUST  for  Ned." 
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The  wrath  and  consternation 

What  poet  e'er  could  trace 
That  at  this  fatal  passage 

Came  o'er  Prince  Tom  his  face  ; 
The  wonder  of  the  company, 

And  honest  Ned's  amaze  ! 

"  'Tis  surely  some  mistake," 
Good-naturedly  cries  Ned ; 
The  lawyer  answered  gravely, 

"  'Tis  even  as  I  said  ; 
'Twas  thus  his  gracious  Majesty 
Ordain'd  on  his  death-bed. 

"  See,  here  the  will  is  witness'd. 

And  here's  his  autograph." 
"In  truth,  our  father's  writing," 

Says  Edward,  with  a  laugh  ; 
"  But  thou  shalt  not  be  a  loser,  Tom, 

We'll  share  it  half  and  half." 

"  Alas  !  my  kind  young  gentleman. 
This  sharing  cannot  be  ; 
Tis  written  in  the  testament 

That  Brentford  spoke  to  me, 
'  I  do  forbid  Prince  Ned  to  give 
Prince  Tom  a  halfpenny. 

'"He  hath  a  store  of  money, 

But  ne'er  was  known  to  lend  it  ;         ' 

He  never  help'd  his  brother  ; 
The  poor  he  ne'er  befriended  ; 

He  hath  no  need  of  property 
Who  knows  not  how  to  spend  it. 

'  Poor  Edward  knows  but  how  to  spend, 
And  thrifty  Tom  to  hoard  ; 
Let  Thomas  be  the  steward  then, 

And  Edward  be  the  lord  ; 
And  as  the  honest  labourer 
Is  worthy  his  reward, 

" '  I  pray  Prince  Ned,  my  second  son, 

And  my  successor  dear, 
To  pay  to  his  intendant 

Five  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 
And  to  think  of  his  old  father. 

And  live  and  make  good  cheer.' " 
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Such  was  old  Brentford's  honest  testament, 
He  did  devise  his  moneys  for  the  best, 
And  lies  in  Brentford  church  in  peaceful  rest. 

Prince  Edward  lived,  and  money  made  and  spent  ; 
But  his  good  sire  was  wrong,  it  is  confess'd. 

To  say  his  son,  young  Thomas,  never  lent. 
He  did.     Young  Thomas  lent  at  interest, 

And  nobly  took  his  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Long  time  the  famous  reign  of  Ned  endured 

O'er  Chiswick,  Fulham,  Brentford,  Putney,  Kew, 

But  of  extravagance  he  ne'er  was  cured. 

And  when  both  died,  as  mortal  men  will  do, 

'Twas  commonly  reported  that  the  steward 
Was  very  much  the  richer  of  the  two. 
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On  deck,  beneath  the  awning-, 
I  dozing  lay  and  yawning  ; 
It  was  the  grey  of  dawning, 

Ere  yet  the  sun  arose  ; 
And  above  the  funnel's  roaring. 
And  the  fitful  wind's  deploring, 
I  heard  the  cabin  snoring 

With  universal  nose. 
I  could  hear  the  passengers  snorting — 
I  envied  their  disporting — 
Vainly  I  was  courting 

The  pleasure  of  a  doze  ! 

So  I  lay,  and  wondered  why  light 
Came  not,  and  watched  the  twilight, 
And  the  glimmer  of  the  skylight. 

That  shot  across  the  deck  ; 
And  the  binnacle  pale  and  steady, 
And  the  dull  glimpse  of  the  dead-eye. 
And  the  sparks  in  fiery  eddy 

That  whirled  from  the  chimney  neck. 
In  our  jovial  floating  prison 
There  was  sleep  from  fore  to  mizen, 
And  never  a  star  had  risen 

The  hazy  sky  to  speck. 

Strange  company  we  harboured  ; 
We'd  a  hundred  Jev/s  to  larboard, 
Unwashed,  uncombed,  unbarbered — 
Jews  black,  and  brown,  and  gray  ; 
With  terror  it  would  seize  ye. 
And  make  your  souls  uneasy, 
To  see  those  Rabbis  greasy, 
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Who  did  nought  but  scratch  and  pray  : 
Their  dirty  children  puking — 
Their  dirty  saucepans  cooking — 
Their  dirty  fingers  hooking 

Their  swarming  fleas  away. 

To  starboard,  Turks  and  Greeks  were — 
Whiskered  and  brown  their  cheeks  were — 
Enormous  wide  their  breeks  were, 

Their  pipes  did  putT  alway  ; 
Each  on  his  mat  allotted 
In  silence  smoked  and  squatted, 
Whilst  round  their  children  trotted 

In  pretty,  pleasant  play. 
He  can't  but  smile  who  traces 
The  smiles  on  those  brown  faces, 
And  the  pretty  prattling  graces 

Of  those  small  heathens  gay. 

.    And  so  the  hours  kept  tolling. 
And  through  the  ocean  rolling 
Went  the  brave  "  Iberia  "  bowling 
Before  the  break  of  day 

When  a  SQUALL,  upon  a  sudden, 
Came  o'er  the  waters  scudding  ; 
And  the  clouds  began  to  gather. 
And  the  sea  was  lashed  to  lather, 
And  the  lowering  thunder  grumbled, 
And  the  lightning  jumped  and  tumbled, 
And  the  ship,  and  all  the  ocean, 
Woke  up  in  wild  commotion. 
Then  the  wind  set  up  a  howling, 
And  the  poodle  dog  a  yowling. 
And  the  cocks  began  a  crowing, 
And  the  old  cov/  raised  a  lowing 
As  she  heard  the  tempest  blowing ; 
And  fowls  and  geese  did  cackle, 
And  the  cordage  and  the  tackle 
Began  to  shriek  and  crackle  : 
And  the  spray  dashed  o'er  the  funnels, 
And  down  the  deck  in  runnels  ; 
And  the  rushing  water  soaks  all, 
From  the  seamen  in  the  fo'ksal 
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To  the  stokers  whose  black  faces 

Peer  out  of  their  bed-places  ; 

And  the  captain  he  was  bawling, 

And  the  sailors  pulling,  hauling, 

And  the  quarter-deck  tarpauling 

Was  shivered  in  the  squalling  ; 

And  the  passengers  awaken, 

Most  pitifully  shaken  ; 

And  the  steward  jumps  up,  and  hastens 

For  the  necessary  basins. 

Then  the  Greeks  they  groaned  and  quivered, 
And  they  knelt,  and  moaned,  and  shivered. 
As  the  plunging  waters  met  them. 
And  splashed  and  overset  them  ; 
And  they  call  in  their  emergence 
Upon  countless  saints  and  virgins  ; 
And  their  marrowbones  are  bended. 
And  they  think  the  world  is  ended. 

And  the  Turkish  women  for'ard 
Were  frightened  and  behorror'd  ; 
And  shrieking  and  bewildering, 
The  mothers  clutched  their  children  ; 
The  men  sung  "  Allah  !  Illah  ! 
Mashallah  Bismillah  ! " 
As  the  warring  waters  doused  them 
And  splashed  them  and  soused  them, 
And  they  called  upon  the  Prophet, 
And  thought  but  little  of  jt. 

Then  all  the  fleas  in  Jewry 

Jumped  up  and  bit  like  fury  ; 

And  the  progeny  of  Jacob 

Did  on  the  main-deck  wake  up 

(I  wot  those  greasy  Rabbins 

Would  never  pay  for  cabins)  ; 

And  each  man  moaned  and  jabbered  in 

His  filthy  Jewish  gaberdine. 

In  woe  and  lamentation, 

And  howling  consternation. 

And  the  splashing  water  drenches 

Their  dirty  brats  and  wenches  ; 

And  they  crawl  from  bales  and  benches 

In  a  hundred  thousand  stenches. 
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This  was  the  White  Squall  famous, 

Which  latterly  o'ercame  us, 

And  which  all  will  well  remember 

On  the  28th  September  ; 

When  a  Prussian  captain  of  Lancers 

(Those  tight-laced,  whiskered  prancers) 

Came  on  the  deck  astonished, 

By  that  wild  squall  admonished, 

And  wondering  cried,  ''  Potztausend, 

Wie  ist  der  Sturm  jetzt  brausend  ?  " 

And  looked  at  Captain  Lewis, 

Who  calmly  stood  and  blew  his 

Cigar  in  all  the  bustle. 

And  scorned  the  tempest's  tussle, 

And  oft  we've  thought  thereafter 

How  he  beat  the  storm  to  laughter  : 

For  well  he  knew  his  vessel 

W^ith  that  vain  wind  could  wrestle ; 

And  when  a  wreck  we  thought  her, 

And  doomed  ourselves  to  slaughter 

How  gaily  he  fought  her. 

And  through  the  hubbub  brought  her, 

And  as  the  tempest  caught  her, 

Cried,  "  George  !  some  brandy-axd-water  ! " 

And  when,  its  force  expended. 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended, 
And  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea  ; 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking, 
My  little  girls  were  waking, 
And  smiling,  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me. 


1844. 
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Riding  from  Coleraine 

(Famed  for  lovely  Kitty), 
Came  a  Cockney  bound 

Unto  Derry  city ; 
Weary  was  his  soul, 

Shivering  and  sad,  he 
Bumped  along  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 

Mountains  stretch'd  around, 

Gloomy  was  their  tinting, 
And  the  horse's  hoofs 

Made  a  dismal  dinting  ; 
Wind  upon  the  heath 

Howling  was  and  piping, 
On  the  heath  and  bog 

Black  with  many  a  snipe  in. 
Mid  the  bogs  of  black. 

Silver  pools  were  flashing, 
Crows  upon  their  sides 

Picking  were  and  splashing. 
^       Cockney  on  the  car 

Closer  folds  his  plaidy, 
Grumbling  at  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 

Through  the  crashing  woods 

Autumn  brawl'd  and  bluster'd, 
Tossing  round  about 

Leaves  the  hue  of  mustard  ; 
Yonder  lay  Lough  Foyle, 

Which  a  storm  was  whipping, 
Covering  with  mist 

Lake,  and  shores,  and  shipping. 
Up  and  down  the  hill 
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(Nothing  could  be  bolder). 
Horse  went  with  a  raw 

Bleeding  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Where  are  horses  changed  ? " 

Said  I  to  the  laddy 
Driving  on  the  box : 

"  Sir,  at  Limavaddy." 

Limavaddy  inn's 

But  a  humble  bait-house, 
Where  you  may  procure 

Whisky  and  potatoes  ; 
Landlord  at  the  door 

Gives  a  smiling  welcome — 
To  the  shivering  wights 

Who  to  his  hotel  come. 
Landlady  within 

Sits  and  knits  a  stocking, 
With  a  wary  foot 

Baby's  cradle  rocking. 
To  the  chimney  nook 

Having  found  admittance, 
There  I  watch  a  pup 

Playing  with  two  kittens  ; 
(Playing  round  the  fire, 

Which  of  blazing  turf  is, 
Roaring  to  the  pot 

Which  bubbles  with  the  murphies.) 
And  the  cradled  babe 

Fond  the  mother  nursed  it, 
Singing  it  a  song 

As  she  twists  the  worsted  ! 

Up  and  down  the  stair 

Two  more  young  ones  patter 
(Twins  were  never  seen 

Dirtier  nor  fatter). 
Both  have  mottled  legs. 

Both  have  snubby  noses, 
Both  have Here  the  host 

Kindly  interposes  : 
"  Sure  you  must  be  froze 

With  the  sleet  and  hail,  sir : 
So  will  you  have  some  punch. 

Or  will  you  have  some  ale,  sir?" 
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Presently  a  maid 

Enters  with  the  liquor 
(Half  a  pint  of  ale 

Frothing  in  a  beaker). 
Gads  !  I  didn't  know 

What  my  beating  heart  meant : 
Hebe's  self  I  thought 

Entered  the  apartment. 
As  she  came  she  smiled, 

And  the  smile  bewitching, 
On  my  word  and  honour. 

Lighted  all  the  kitchen  ! 


With  a  curtsey  neat 

Greeting  the  new  comer, 
Lovely,  smiling  Peg 

Offers  me  the  rummer ; 
But  my  trembling  hand 

Up  the  beaker  tilted, 
And  the  glass  of  ale 

Every  drop  I  spilt  it : 
Spilt  it  every  drop 

(Dames,  who  read  my  volumes, 
Pardon  such  a  word) 

On  my  what-d'ye-call-'ems  ! 

Witnessing  the  sight 

Of  that  dire  disaster. 
Out  began  to  laugh 

Missis,  maid,  and  master ; 
Such  a  merry  peal 

Specially  Miss  Peg's  was, 
(As  the  glass  of  ale 

Trickling  down  my  legs  was,) 
That  the  joyful  sound 

Of  that  mingling  laughter 
Echoed  in  my  ears 

Many  a  long  day  after. 

Such  a  silver  peal  ! 

In  the  meadows  listening. 
You  who've  heard  the  bells 

Ringing  to  a  christening ; 
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You  who  ever  heard 

Caradori  pretty, 
Smiling,  like  an  angel, 

Singing  "  Giovinetti ; " 
Fancy  Peggy's  laugh, 

Sweet,  and  clear,  and  cheerful, 
At  my  pantaloons 

With  half  a  pint  of  beer  full  ' 

When  the  laugh  was  done, 

Peg,  the  pretty  hussy, 
Moved  about  the  room 

Wonderfully  busy  ; 
Now  she  looks  to  see 

If  the  kettle  keep  hot ; 
Now  she  rubs  the  spoons. 

Now  she  cleans  the  teapot ; 
Now  she  sets  the  cups 

Trimly  and  secure  : 
Now  she  scours  a  pot. 

And  so  it  was  I  drew  her. 

Thus  it  was  I  drew  her 

Scouring  of  a  kettle, 
(Faith  !  her  blushing  cheeks 

Redden'd  on  the  metal  !) 
Ah  !  but  'tis  in  vain 

That  I  try  to  sketch  it ; 
The  pot  perhaps  is  like, 

But  Peggy's  face  is  wretched. 
No  !  the  best  of  lead 

And  of  indian-rubber 
Never  could  depict 

That  sweet  kettle-scrubber  ! 

See  her  as  she  moves 

Scarce  the  ground  she  touches, 
Airy  as  a  fay. 

Graceful  as  a  duchess  ; 
Bare  her  rounded  arm, 

Bare  her  little  leg  is, 
Vestris  never  show'd 

Ankles  like  to  Peggy's. 
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Braided  is  her  hair, 

Soft  her  look  and  modest, 
Slim  her  little  waist, 

Comfortably  bodiced. 

This  I  do  declare, 

Happy  is  the  laddy 
Who  the  heart  can  share 

Of  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Married  if  she  were 

Blest  would  be  the  daddy 
Of  the  children  fair 

Of  Peg  of  Limavadd}'. 
Beauty  is  not  rare 

In  the  land  of  Paddy, 
Fair  beyond  compare 

Is  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 

Citizen  or  Squire, 

Tory,  Whig,  or  Radi- 
cal would  all  desire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy, 
Had  I  Homer's  fire. 

Or  that  of  Serjeant  Taddy* 
Meetly  I'd  admire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
And  till  I  expire, 

Or  till  I  grow  mad,  I 
Will  sing  unto  my  lyre 

Peg  of  Limavaddy  ! 


II. 
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MAY-DAY  ODE. 

But  yesterday  a  naked  sod 

The  dandies  sneered  from  Rotten  Row, 
And  cantered  o'er  it  to  and  fro  : 

And  see  'tis  done  ! 
As  though  'twere  by  a  wizard's  rod, 
A  blazing  arch  of  lucid  glass 
Leaps  like  a  fountain  from  the  grass 
To  meet  the  sun  ! 

A  quiet  green  but  few  days  since, 
With  cattle  browsing  in  the  shade  : 
And  here  are  lines  of  bright  arcade 
In  order  raised  ! 
A  palace  as  for  fairy  Prince, 
A  rare  pavilion,  such  as  man 
Saw  never  since  mankind  began. 

And  built  and  glazed  \ 

A  peaceful  place  it  was  but  now. 
And  lo  !  within  its  shining  streets 
A  multitude  of  nations  meets  ; 

A  countless  throng 
I  see  beneath  the  ciystal  bow. 
And  Gaul  and  German,  Russ  and  Turk, 
Each  with  his  native  handiwork 

And  busy  tongue. 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  love  and  awe 

To  mark  the  different  garb  of  each. 
The  changing  tongue,  the  various  speech 
Together  blent : 
A  thrill,  methinks,  like  his  who  saw 
"  All  people  dwelling  upon  earth 
Praising  our  God  with  solemn  mirth 

And  one  consent." 
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High  Sovereign,  in  your  Royal  state, 
Captains,  and  chiefs,  and  councillors, 
Before  the  lofty  palace  doors 

Are  open  set, — 
Hush  !  ere  you  pass  the  shining  gate  ; 
Hush  !  ere  the  heaving  curtain  draws. 
And  let  the  Royal  pageant  pause 
A  moment  yet. 

People  and  prince  a  silence  keep  ! 
Bow  coronet  and  kingly  crown, 
Helmet  and  plume,  bow  lowly  down, 

The  while  the  priesr. 
Before  the  splendid  portal  step, 

(While  still  the  wondrous  banquet  stays,") 
From  Heaven  supreme  a  blessing  prays 
Upon  the  feast. 

Then  onwards  let  the  triumph  march  ; 
Then  let  the  loud  artillery  roll, 
And  trumpets  ring,  and  joy-bells  toll, 
And  pass  the  gate. 
Pass  underneath  the  shining  arch, 
'Neath  which  the  leafy  elms  are  green  ; 
Ascend  unto  your  throne,  O  Queen  ! 

And  take  your  state. 

Behold  her  in  her  Royal  place  ; 
A  gentle  lady  ;  and  the  hand 
That  sways  the  sceptre  of  this  land. 

How  frail  and  weak  ' 
Soft  is  the  voice,  and  fair  the  face  : 

She  breathes  amen  to  prayer  and  hymn  • 
No  wonder  that  her  eyes  are  dim. 

And  pale  her  cheek. 

This  moment  round  her  empire's  shores 
The  winds  of  Austral  winter  sweep. 
And  thousands  lie  in  midnight  sleep 
At  rest  to-day. 
Oh  !  awful  is  that  crown  of  yours. 
Queen  of  innumerable  realms 
Sitting  beneath  the  budding  elms 

Of  English  May  J 
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4  wondrous  sceptre  'tis  to  bear  : 
Strange  mystery  of  God  which  set 
Upon  her  brow  yon  coronet, — 

The  foremost  crown 
Of  ail  the  world,  on  one  so  fair  ! 
That  chose  her  to  it  from  her  birth, 
And  bade  the  sons  of  all  the  earth 

To  her  bow  down. 

The  representatives  of  man 
Here  from  the  far  Antipodes, 
And  from  the  subject  Indian  seas, 

In  Congress  meet ; 
From  Afric  and  from  Hindustan, 
Fi'om  Western  continent  and  isle, 
The  envoys  of  her  empire  pile 

Gifts  at  her  feet ; 

Our  brethren  cross  the  Atlantic  tides, 
Loading  the  gallant  decks  which  once 
Roared  a  defiance  to  our  guns, 

With  peaceful  store ; 
Symbol  of  peace,  their  vessel  rides  !  '■= 
O'er  English  waves  float  Star  and  Stripe, 
And  firm  their  friendly  anchors  gripe 
The  father  shore  ! 

From  Rhine  and  Danube,  Rhone  and  Seine,, 
As  rivers  from  their  sources  gush. 
The  swelling  floods  of  nations  rush, 

And  seaward  pour : 
From  coast  to  coast  in  friendly  chain. 
With  countless  ships  we  bridge  the  straits, 
And  angry  ocean  separates 

Europe  no  more. 

From  Mississippi  and  from  Nile — 
From  Baltic,  Ganges,  Bosphorus, 
In  England's  ark  assembled  thus 

Are  friend  and  guest 
Look  down  the  mighty  sunlit  aisle, 
And  see  the  sumptuous  banquet  set, 
The  brotherhood  of  nations  met 

Around  the  feast  ! 
*  The  U.S.  frigate  "St.  Lawrence." 
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Along  the  dazzling  colonnade, 

Far  as  the  straining  eye  can  gaze, 
Gleam  cross  and  fountain,  bell  and  vase, 
In  vistas  bright  ; 
And  statues  fair  of  nymph  and  maid, 
And  steeds  and  pards  and  Amazons, 
Writhing  and  grappling  in  the  bronze, 
In  endless  fight, 

To  deck  the  glorious  roof  and  dome, 
To  make  the  Oueen  a  canopy. 
The  peaceful  hosts  of  industry 

Their  standards  bear : 
Yon  are  the  works  of  Brahmin  loom  ; 
On  such  a  web  of  Persian  thread 
The  desert  Arab  bows  his  head 

And  cries  his  prayer. 

Look  yonder  where  the  engines  toil : 
These  England's  arms  of  conquest  are, 
The  trophies  of  her  bloodless  war  : 

Brave  weapons  these. 
Victorious  over  wave  and  soil. 

With  these  she  sails,  she  weaves,  she  tills, 
Pierces  the  everlasting  hills 

And  spans  the  seas. 

The  engine  roars  upon  its  race, 
The  shuttle  whirrs  along  the  woof, 
The  people  hum  from  floor  to  roof. 

With  Babel  tongue. 
The  fountain  in  the  basin  plays. 
The  chanting  organ  echoes  clear. 
An  awful  chorus  'tis  to  hear, 

A  wondrous  song  ! 

Swell,  organ,  swell  your  trumpet  blast, 
March,  Queen  and  Royal  pageant,  march 
By  splendid  aisle  and  springing  arch 
Of  this  fair  Hall : 
And  see  '.  above  the  fabric  vast, 

God's  boundless  Heaven  is  bending  blue, 
God's  peaceful  sunlight's  beaming  through. 
And  shines  o'er  all. 


May,  1851. 
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THE   BALLAD   OF  BOUILLABAISSE. 

A  STREET  there  is  in  Paris  famous, 

For  which  no  rhyme  our  language  yields, 
Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  its  name  is — 

The  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields. 
And  here's  an  inn,  not  rich  and  splendid, 

But  still  in  comfortable  case  ; 
The  which  in  youth  I  oft  attended, 

To  eat  a  bowl  of  Bouillabaisse. 

This  Bouillabaisse  a  noble  dish  is — 

A  sort  of  soup  or  broth  or  brew, 
Or  hotchpotch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes. 

That  Greenwich  never  could  outdo  ; 
Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  saffron, 

Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roach,  and  dace  : 
All  these  you  eat  at  Terre'S  tavern. 

In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse. 

Indeed  a  rich  and  savour)-  stew  'tis  ; 

And  true  philosophers,  methinks, 
Who  love  all  sorts  of  natural  beauties. 

Should  love  good  victuals  and  good  drinks. 
And  Cordelier  or  Benedictine 

Might  gladly,  sure,  his  lot  embrace, 
Nor  find  a  fast-day  too  afflicting. 

Which  served  him  up  a  Bouillabaisse. 

I  wonder  if  the  house  still  there  is  ? 

Yes,  here  the  lamp  is,  as  before  ; 
The  smiling  red-cheeked  ecaillere  is 

Still  opening  oysters  at  the  door. 
Is  Terre  still  alive  and  able  ? 

I  recollect  his  droll  grimace  : 
He'd  come  and  smile  before  your  table, 

And  hope  you  liked  your  Bouillabaisse. 
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We  enter — nothing's  changed  or  older. 

"  How's  Monsieur  Terre,  waiter,  pray  ?" 
The  waiter  stares  and  shrugs  his  shoulder — 
"  Monsieur  is  dead  this  many  a  day." 
"  It  is  the  lot  of  saint  and  sinner, 

So  honest  TerrE's  run  his  race." 
"What  will  Monsieur  require  for  dinner .-'" 
"  Say,  do  you  still  cook  Bouillabaisse  ?  " 

"  Oh,  oui,  Monsieur,"  's  the  waiter's  answer. ; 

"  Quel  vin  Monsieur  desire-t-il  ?  " 
"  Tell  me  a  good  one." — "  That  I  can,  Sir  : 

The  Chambertin  with  yellow  seal." 
"  So  Terre's  gone,"  I  say,  and  sink  in 

My  old  accustomed  corner-place  ; 
*'  He's  done  with  feasting  and  with  drinking, 

With  Burgundy  and  Bouillabaisse." 

My  old  accustom'd  corner  here  is, 

The  table  still  is  in  the  nook  ; 
Ah  .'  vanish'd  many  a  busy  year  is 

This  well-known  chair  since  last  I  took. 
When  first  I  saw  ye,  cari  liioghi, 

I'd  scarce  a  beard  upon  my  face, 
And  now  a  grizzled,  grim  old  fogy, 

I  sit  and  wait  for  Bouillabaisse. 

Where  are  you,  old  companions  trusty 

Of  early  days  here  met  to  dine  ? 
Come,  waiter  !  quick,  a  flagon  crusty — 

I'll  pledge  them  in  the  good  old  wine. 
The  kind  old  voices  and  old  faces 

My  memory  can  quick  retrace  ; 
Around  the  board  they  take  their  places, 

And  share  the  wine  and  Bouillabaisse. 

There's  Jack  has  made  a  wondrous  marriage; 

There's  laughing  ToM  is  laughing  yet  ; 
There's  brave  Augustus  drives  his  carriage  • 

There's  poor  old  Fred  in  the  Gazette; 
On  James's  head  the  grass  is  growing  : 

Good  Lord  !  the  world  has  wagged  apace 
Since  here  we  set  the  Claret  flowing. 

And  drank,  and  ate  the  Bouillabaisse 
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Ah  me  I  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting  ! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone, 
When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sitting, 

In  this  same  place — but  not  alone. 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  fa,ce  looked  fondly  up. 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me 

— There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup. 


I  drink  it  as  the  Fates  ordain  it. 

Come,  fill  it,  and  have  done  with  rhymes  : 
Fill  up  the  lonely  glass  and  drain  it 

In  memory  of  dear  old  times. 
Welcome  the  wine  whate'er  the  seal  is  ; 

And  sit  you  down  and  say  your  grace 
With  thankful  heart,  whate'er  the  meal  is, 

— Here  comes  the  smoking  Bouillabaisse  ! 
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THE  MAHOGANY   TREE. 


Christmas  is  here : 
Winds  whistle  shrill, 
Icy  and  chill, 
Little  care  we  : 
Little  we  fear 
Weather  without, 
Sheltered  about 
The  Mahogany  Tree. 

Once  on  the  boughs 
Birds  of  rare  plume 
Sang,  in  its  bloom ; 
Night-birds  are  we  : 
Here  we  carouse, 
Singing  like  them. 
Perched  round  the  stem 
Of  the  jolly  old  tree. 

Here  let  us  sport, 
Boys,  as  we  sit ; 
Laughter  and  wit 
Flashing  so  free. 
Life  is  but  short — 
When  we  are  gone, 
Let  them  sing  on, 
Round  the  old  tree. 

Evenings  we  knew, 
Happy  as  this  ; 
Faces  we  miss. 
Pleasant  to  see. 


Kind  hearts  and  true. 
Gentle  and  just, 
Peace  to  your  dust  ! 
We  sing  round  the  tree. 

Care,  like  a  dun, 
Lurks  at  the  gate  : 
Let  the  dog  wait ; 
Happy  we'll  be  ! 
Drink,  every  one  ; 
Pile  up  the  coals, 
Fill  the  red  bowls. 
Round  the  old  tree  ! 

Drain  we  the  cup. — 
Friend,  art  afraid.? 
Spirits  are  laid 
In  the  Red  Sea. 
Mantle  it  up ; 
Empty  it  yet ; 
Let  us  forget. 
Round  the  old  tree  ! 

Sorrows,  begone  ! 
Life  and  its  ills, 
Duns  and  their  bills. 
Bid  we  to  flee. 
Come  with  the  dawn, 
Blue-devil  sprite, 
Leave  us  to-night. 
Round  the  old  tree. 
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THE    YANKEE    VOLUNTEERS. 

"A  surgeon  of  the  United  States'  army  says,  that  on  inquirmg  of  the 
Captain  of  his  company,  he  found  that  nine-tenths  of  the  men  had  enlisted  on 
account  of  some  female  difficulty." — Morning  Paper. 

Ye  Yankee  volunteers  ! 
It  makes  my  bosom  bleed 
When  I  your  story  read, 

Though  oft  'tis  told  one. 
So — in  both  hemispheres 
The  women  are  untrue, 
And  cruel  in  the  New, 

As  in  the  Old  one ! 

What — in  this  company 

Of  sixty  sons  of  Mars, 

Who  march  'neath  Stripes  and  Stars, 

With  fife  and  horn, 
Nine-tenths  of  all  we  see 
Along  the  warlike  line 
Had  but  one  cause  to  join 

This  Hope  Forlorn  ? 

Deserters  from  the  realm 
Where  tyrant  Venus  reigns. 
You  slipp'd  her  wicked  chains. 

Fled  and  out-ran  her. 
And  now,  with  sword  and  helm, 
Together  banded  are 
Beneath  the  Stripe  and  Star- 

Embroider'd  banner  ! 

And  is  it  so  with  all 

The  warriors  ranged  in  line, 

With  lace  bedizened  fine 

And  swords  gold-hilted — 
Yon  lusty  corporal. 
Yon  colour-man  who  gripes 
The  flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes — 

Has  each  been  jilted  ? 
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Come,  each  man  of  this  line, 
The  privates  strong  and  tall, 
"  The  pioneers  and  all," 

The  fifer  nimble — 
Lieutenant  and  Ensign, 
Cantain  with  epaulets, 
And  Blacky  there,  who  beats 

The  clanging  cymbal — 

O  cymbal-beating  black, 
Tell  us,  as  thou  canst  feel, 
Was  it  some  Lucy  Neal 

Who  caused  thy  ruin  ? 
O  nimble  fifing  Jack, 
And  drummer  making  din 
So  deftly  on  the  skin, 

With  thy  rat-tattooing— 

Confess,  ye  volunteers, 
Lieutenant  and  Ensign, 
And  Captain  of  the  line. 

As  bold  as  Roman — 
Confess,  ye  grenadiers, 
However  strong  and  tall, 
The  Conqueror  of  you  all 

Is  Woman,  Woman  ! 

No  corselet  is  so  proof 
But  through  it  from  her  bow 
The  shafts  that  she  can  throw    ' 

Will  pierce  and  rankle. 
No  champion  e'er  so  tough, 
But  's  in  the  struggle  thrown, 
And  tripp'd  and  trodden  down 

By  her  slim  ankle. 

Thus  always  it  was  ruled  : 
And  when  a  woman  smiled, 
The  strong  man  was  a  child, 

The  sage  a  noodle. 
Alcides  was  befool'd. 
And  silly  Samson  shorn. 
Long,  long  ere  you  were  born, 

Poor  Yankee  Doodle  ! 
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THE  PEN  AND    THE  ALBUM. 

"  I  AM  Miss  Catherine's  book,"  the  Album  speaks  ; 
"  I've  lain  among  your  tomes  these  many  weeks  ; 
I'm  tired  of  their  old  coats  and  yellow  cheeks. 

"  Quick,  Pen  !  and  write  a  line  with  a  good  grace  : 
Come  !  draw  me  off  a  funny  little  face  ; 
And,  prithee,  send  me  back  to  Chesham  Place." 

PEN. 

"  I  am  my  master's  faithful  old  Gold  Pen  : 
I've  served  him  three  long  years,  and  drawn  since  then 
Thousands  of  funny  women  and  droll  men. 

"  O  Album  !  could  I  tell  you  all  his  ways 
And  thoughts,  since  I  am  his,  these  thousand  days, 
Lord,  how  your  pretty  pages  I'd  amaze  !  " 

ALBUM. 

"  His  ways  ?  his  thoughts  ?     Just  whisper  me  a  few  ; 
Tell  me  a  curious  anecdote  or  two, 
And  write  'em  quickly  off,  good  Mordan,  do  ! " 

PEN. 

"  Since  he  my  faithful  service  did  engage 
To  follow  him  through  his  queer  pilgrimage, 
I've  drawn  and  written  many  a  line  and  page. 

*'  Caricatures  I  scribbled  have,  and  rhymes, 
And  dinner-cards,  and  picture  pantomimes, 
And  merry  little  children's  books  at  times. 

*'  I've  writ  the  foolish  fancy  of  his  brain  ; 
The  aimless  jest  that,  striking,  hath  caused  pain  ; 
The  idle  word  that  he"d  wish  back  again. 
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"  I've  help'd  him  to  pen  many  a  line  for  bread  ; 
To  joke,  with  sorrow  aching  in  his  head  ; 
And  make  your  laughter  when  his  own  heart  bled. 

"  I've  spoke  with  men  of  all  degree  and  sort — 
Peers  of  the  land,  and  ladies  of  the  Court ; 
Oh,  but  I've  chronicled  a  deal  of  sport  ! 

"  Feasts  that  were  ate  a  thousand  days  ago, 
Biddings  to  wine  that  long  hath  ceased  to  flow, 
Gay  meetings  with  good  fellows  long  laid  low  ; 

"  Summons  to  bridal,  banquet,  burial,  ball. 
Tradesman's  polite  reminders  of  his  small 
Account  due  Christmas  last — Fve  answered  all. 

"  Poor  Diddler's  tenth  petition  for  a  half- 
Guinea  ;  Miss  Bunyan's  for  an  autograph  ; 
So  I  refuse,  accept,  lament,  or  laugh, 

"  Condole,  congratulate,  invite,  praise,  scoff, 
Day  after  day  still  dipping  in  my  trough, 
And  scribbling  pages  after  pages  off. 

"  Day  after  day  the  labour's  to  be  done, 
And  sure  as  comes  the  postman  and  the  sun, 
The  indefatigable  ink  must  run. 


"  Go  back,  my  pretty  little  gilded  tome. 
To  a  fair  mistress  and  a  pleasant  home, 
Where  soft  hearts  greet  us  whensoe'er  we  come  ! 

"  Dear,  friendly  eyes,  with  constant  kindness  lit, 
However  rude  my  verse,  or  poor  ray  wit, 
Or  sad  or  gay  my  mood,  you  welcome  it. 

"  Kind  lady  !  till  my  last  of  lines  is  penn'd. 
My  master's  love,  grief,  laughter,  at  an  end. 
Whene'er  I  write  your  name,  may  I  write  friend ! 

"  Not  all  are  so  that  were  so  in  past  years  ; 
Voices,  familiar  once,  no  more  he  hears  ; 
Names,  often  writ,  are  blotted  out  in  tears. 
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"  So  be  it : — ^joys  will  end  and  tears  will  dry 

Album  !  my  master  bids  me  wish  good-by, 
He'll  send  you  to  your  mistress  presently. 

"  And  thus  with  thankful  heart  he  closes  you  ; 
Blessing  the  happy  hour  when  a  friend  he  knew 
So  gentle,  and  so  generous,  and  so  true. 

"  Nor  pass  the  words  as  idle  phrases  by ; 
Stranger  !  I  never  writ  a  flattery, 
Nor  sign'd  the  page  that  register'd  a  lie." 


SORROWS   OF    WERT  HER, 

Werther  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter  ; 

Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her  ? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 
And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 

And,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled, 
And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled, 

Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out. 
And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter. 

Like  a  well-conducted  person, 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 
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MRS.   KATHERINES  LANTERN. 

WRITTEN    IN   A   LADY's  ALBUM. 

"  Coming  from  a  gloomy  court, 
Place  of  Israelite  resort, 
This  old  lamp  I've  brought  with  me. 
Madam,  on  it's  panes  you'll  see 
The  initials  K  and  E." 

"  An  old  lantern  brought  to  me  ? 

Ugly,  dingy,  battered,  black  !  " 

(Here  a  lady  I  suppose 

Turning  up  a  pretty  nose) — 
"  Pray,  sir,  take  the  old  thing  back. 

I've  no  taste  for  bricabrac." 

*'  Please  to  mark  the  letters  twain  " — 

(I'm  supposed  to  speak  again) — 
"  Graven  on  the  lantern  pane. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  was  she. 

Mistress  of  the  flowery  wreath, 

And  the  anagram  beneath— 

The  mysterious  K  E  .^ 

*'  Full  a  hundred  years  are  gone 
Since  the  little  beacon  shone 
From  a  Venice  balcony  : 
There,  on  summer  nights,  it  hung. 
And  her  lovers  came  and  sung 
To  their  beautiful  K  E. 

"  Hush  !  in  the  canal  below 
Don't  you  hear  the  plash  of  oars 
Underneath  the  lantern's  glow, 
And  a  thrilling  voice  begins 
To  the  sound  of  mandolins } — 
Begins  singing  of  amore 
And  delire  and  dolore — 
O  the  ravishing  tenore  ! 
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"  Lady,  do  you  know  the  tune  ? 
Ah,  we  all  of  us  have  hummed  it  ! 
I've  an  old  guitar  has  thrummed  it, 
Under  many  a  changing  moon. 
Shall  I  try  it  ?     Z>^  RE  MI  *  * 
What  is  this  ?     Alaifoi,  the  fact  is, 
That  my  hand  is  out  of  practice, 
And  my  poor  old  fiddle  cracked  is, 
And  a  man — I  let  the  truth  out,  — 
Who's  had  almost  every  tooth  out, 
Cannot  sing  as  once  he  sung, 
When  he  was  young  as  you  are  young, 
When  he  was  young  and  lutes  were  strung, 
And  love-lamps  in  the  casement  hung." 


THE  ROSE    UPON  MY  BALCONY. 

The  rose  upon  my  balcony,  the  morning  air  perfuming, 

Was  leafless  all  the  winter  time  and  pining  for  the  spring  ; 

You  ask  me  why  her  breath  is  sweet,  and  why  her  cheek  is  blooming. 

It  is  because  the  sun  is  out  and  birds  begin  to  sing. 

The  nightingale,  whose  melody  is  through  the  greenwood  ringing, 
Was  silent  when  the  bows  were  bare  and  winds  were  blowing  keen  : 
And  if,  Mamma,  you  ask  of  me  the  reason  of  his  singing, 
It  is  because  the  sun  is  out  and  all  the  leaves  are  green. 

Thus  each  performs  his  part,  Mamma  :  the  birds  have  found  their 

voices, 
The  blowing  rose  a  flush.  Mamma,  her  bonny  cheek  to  dye  ; 
And  there's  sunshine  in  my  heart,  Mamma,  which  wakens  and  rejoices, 
And  so  I  sing  and  blush,  Mamma,  and  that's  the  reason  why. 
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LUCY'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Seventeen  rose-buds  in  a  ring, 
Thick  with  sister  flowers  beset, 
In  a  fragrant  coronet, 
Lucy's  servants  this  day  bring. 
Be  it  the  birthday  v/reath  she  wears 
Fresh  and  fair,  and  symbolHng 
The  young  number  of  her  years. 
The  sweet  blushes  of  her  spring. 

Types  of  youth  and  love  and  hope  ! 
Friendly  hearts  your  mistress  greet, 
Be  you  ever  fair  and  sweet, 
And  grow  lovelier  as  you  ope  ! 
.  Gentle  nursling,  fenced  about 
With  fond  care,  and  guarded  so, 
Scarce  you've  heard  of  storms  without, 
Frosts  that  bite,  or  winds  that  blow  ! 

Kindly  has  your  life  begun, 
And  we  pray  that  heaven  may  send 
To  our  floweret  a  warm  sun, 
A  calm  summer,  a  sweet  end. 
And  where'er  shall  be  her  home, 
May  she  decorate  the  place  ; 
Still  expanding  into  bloom, 
And  developing  in  grace. 


II. 
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THE   CANE-BOTTOM' D    CHAIR. 

In  tattered  old  slippers  that  toast  at  the  bars, 
And  a  ragged  old  jacket  perfumed  with  cigars, 
Away  from  the  world  and  its  toils  and  its  cares, 
I've  a  snug  little  kingdom  up  four  pair  of  stairs. 

To  mount  to  this  realm  is  a  toil,  to  be  sure, 

But  the  fire  there  is  bright  and  the  air  rather  pure  ; 

And  the  view  I  behold  on  a  sunshiny  day 

Is  grand  through  the  chimney-pots  over  the  way. 

This  snug  little  chamber  is  cramm'd  in  all  nooks 

With  worthless  old  knicknacks  and  silly  old  books, 

And  foohsh  old  odds  and  foolish  old  ends, 

Crack'd  bargains  from  brokers,  cheap  keepsakes  from  friends. 

Old  armour,  prints,  pictures,  pipes,  china,  (all  crack'd,) 

Old  rickety  tables,  and  chairs  broken-backed  ; 

A  twopenny  treasury,  wondrous  to  see  ; 

What  matter }  'tis  pleasant  to  you,  friend,  and  me. 

No  better  divan  need  the  Sultan  require, 
Than  the  creaking  old  sofa  that  basks  by  the  fire  ; 
And  'tis  wonderful,  surely,  what  music  you  get 
From  the  rickety,  ramshackle,  wheezy  spinet. 

That  praying-rug  came  from  a  Turcoman's  camp  ; 
By  Tiber  once  twinkled  that  brazen  old  lamp  ; 
A  Mameluke  fierce  yonder  dagger  has  drawn  : 
'Tis  a  murderous  knife  to  toast  muffins  upon. 

Long,  long  through  the  hours,  and  the  night,  and  the  chimes, 
Here  we  talk  of  old  books,  and  old  friends,  and  old  times  ; 
As  we  sit  in  a  fog  made  of  rich  Latakie 
This  chamber  is  pleasant  to  you,  friend,  and  me. 
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Jkit  of  all  the  cheap  treasures  that  garnish  my  nest, 
There's  one  that  I  love  and  I  cherish  the  best  : 
For  the  finest  of  couches  that's  padded  with  hair 
I  never  would  change  thee,  my  cane-bottom'd  chair. 

Tis  a  bandy-legg'd,  high-shoulder'd,  worm-eaten  seat, 
With  a  creaking  old  back,  and  twisted  old  feet  ; 
But  since  the  fair  morning  when  Fanny  sat  there, 
1  bless  thee  and  love  thee,  old  cane-bottom'd  chair. 

If  chairs  have  but  feeling,  in  holding  such  charms, 

A  thrill  must  have  pass'd  through  your  wither'd  old  arms  ! 

I  look'd,  and  I  long'd,  and  I  wish'd  in  despair ; 

I  wish'd  myself  turn'd  to  a  cane-bottom'd  chair. 

It  was  but  a  moment  she  sat  in  this  place, 

She'd  a  scarf  on  her  neck,  and  a  smile  on  her  face  ! 

A  smile  on  her  face,  and  a  rose  in  her  hair, 

And  she  sat  there,  and  bloom'd  in  my  cane-bottom'd  chaii. 

And  so  I  have  valued  my  chair  ever  since, 

Like  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  or  the  throne  of  a  prince  ; 

Saint  Fanny,  my  patroness  sweet  I  declare. 

The  queen  of  my  heart  and  my  cane-bottom'd  chair. 

When  the  candles  burn  low,  and  the  company's  gone. 
In  the  silence  of  night  as  I  sit  here  alone — 
I  sit  here  alone,  but  we  yet  are  a  pair — 
My  Fanny  I  see  in  my  cane-bottom'd  chair. 

She  comes  from  the  past  and  revisits  my  room  ; 
She  looks  as  she  then  did,  all  beauty  and  bloom 
So  smiling  and  tender,  so  fresh  and  so  fair, 
And  yonder  she  sits  in  my  cane-bottom'd  chair. 
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PIS C A  TOR   AND   PISCATRIX. 

LINES    WRITTEN    TO   AN    ALBUM    PRINT. 

As  on  this  pictured  page  I  look, 
This  pretty  tale  of  line  and  hook, 
As  though  it  were  a  novel-book, 

Amuses  and  engages  : 
I  know  them  both,  the  boy  and  girl  ; 
She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Earl, 
The  lad  (that  has  his  hair  in  curl) 

My  lord  the  County's  page  is. 

A  pleasant  place  for  such  a  pair  ! 
The  fields  lie  basking  in  the  glare  ; 
No  breath  of  wind  the  hea\y  air 

Of  lazy  summer  quickens. 
Hard  by  you  see  the  castle  tall ; 
The  village  nestles  round  the  wall, 
As  round  about  the  hen  its  small 

Young  progeny  of  chickens. 

It  is  too  hot  to  pace  the  keep  ; 
To  climb  the  turret  is  too  steep  ; 
My  lord  the  Earl  is  dozing  deep, 

His  noonday  dinner  over  : 
The  postern-warder  is  asleep 
(Perhaps  they've  bribed  him  not  to  peep)  ; 
And  so  from  out  the  gate  they  creep. 

And  cross  the  fields  of  clover. 

Their  lines  into  the  brook  they  launch  ; 
He  lays  his  cloak  upon  a  branch, 
To  guarantee  his  Lady  Blanche 

's  delicate  complexion  : 
He  takes  his  rapier  from  his  haunch, 
That  beardless  doughty  champion  staunch 
He'd  drill  it  through  the  rival's  paunch 

That  question'd  his  affection  ! 
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O  heedless  pair  of  sportsmen  slack  ! 
You  never  mark,  though  trout  or  jack, 
Or  little  foolish  stickleback, 

Your  baited  snares  may  capture. 
What  care  has  slic  for  line  and  hook  ? 
She  turns  her  back  upon  the  brook, 
Upon  her  lover's  eyes  to  look 

In  sentimental  rapture. 

O  loving  pair  !  as  thus  I  gaze 
Upon  the  girl  who  smiles  always, 
The  little  hand  that  ever  plays 

Upon  the  lover's  shoulder  ; 
In  looking  at  your  pretty  shapes, 
A  sort  of  envious  wish  escapes 
(Such  as  the  Fox  had  for  the  Grapes) 

The  Poet  your  beholder. 

To  be  brave,  handsome,  twenty-two  ; 
With  nothing  else  on  earth  to  do 
But  all  day  long  to  bill  and  coo  : 

It  were  a  pleasant  calling. 
And  had  I  such  a  partner  sweet ; 
A  tender  heart  for  mine  to  beat, 
A  gentle  hand  my  clasp  to  meet ; — 
I'd  let  the  world  flow  at  my  feet, 

And  never  heed  its  brawling. 
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RON  SARD    TO   HIS   MISTRESS. 

"  Quand  vous  serez  bien  vieille,  le  soir  a  la  chandelle 
Assise  aupres  du  feu  de%asant-et  filant, 
Direz,  chantant  mes  vers  en  vous  esmei-veillant, 
Ronsard  m'a  celebre  du  temps  que  j'etois  belle."' 

Some  winter  night,  shut  snugly  in 

Beside  the  fagot  in  the  hall, 
I  think  I  see  you  sit  and  spin. 

Surrounded  by  your  maidens  all. 
Old  tales  are  told,  old  songs  are  sung, 

Old  days  come  back  to  memon- ; 
You  say,  "  When  I  was  fair  and  young, 

A  poet  sang  of  me  !  " 

There's  not  a  maiden  in  your  hall, 

Though  tired  and  sleepy  ever  so, 
But  wakes,  as  you  my  name  recall. 

And  longs  the  histor}-  to  know. 
And,  as  the  piteous  tale  is  said, 

Of  lady  cold  and  lover  true. 
Each,  musing,  carries  it  to  bed. 

And  sighs  and  envies  you  I 

"  Our  lady's  old  and  feeble  now," 

They'll  say  ;  "  she  once  was  fresh  and  fair. 
And  yet  she  spurn'd  her  lovers  vow. 

And  heartless  left  him  to  despair  : 
The  lover  lies  in  silent  earth. 

No  kindly  mate  the  lady  cheers  ; 
She  sits  beside  a  lonely  hearth. 

With  threescore  and  ten  years  !  " 

Ah  !  dreary  thoughts  and  dreams  are  those.. 

But  wherefore  yield  me  to  despair. 
While  yet  the  poet's  bosom  glows, 

While  yet  the  dame  is  peerless  fair  ! 
Sweet  lady  mine  I  while  yet  'tis  time 

Requite  my  passion  and  my  truth, 
And  gather  in  their  blushing  prime 

The  roses  of  vour  vouth  ! 
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JLT   THE    CHURCH  GATE, 

Although  I  enter  not, 
Yet  lound  about  the  spot 

Ofttimes  I  hover  ! 
And  near  the  sacred  gate 
With  longing  eyes  I  wait, 

Expectant  of  her. 

The  Minster  bell  tolls  out 
Above  the  city's  rout, 

And  noise  and  humming  : 
They've  hush'd  the  Minster  bell  : 
The  organ  'gins  to  swell  : 

She's  coming,  she's  coming  i 

My  lady  comes  at  last, 

Timid,  and  stepping  fast. 
And  hastening  hither, 

With  modest  eyes  downcast : 

She  comes — she's  here — she's  past- 
May  heaven  go  with  her  ! 

Kneel,  undisturb'd,  fair  Saint  ! 
Pour  out  your  praise  or  plaint 

Meekly  and  duly  ; 
I  will  not  enter  there, 
To  sully  your  pure  prayer 

With  thoughts  unmly 

But  suffer  me  to  pace 
Round  the  forbidden  place. 

Lingering  a  minute 
Like  outcast  spirits  who  wait 
And  see  through  heaven's  gate 

Ancrels  within  it. 
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THE  AGE    OF    WISDOM. 

Ho,  pretty  page,  with  the  dimpled  chin, 

That  never  has  known  the  Barber's  shear. 
All  your  wish  is  woman  to  win, 
This  is  the  way  that  boys  begin, — 
Wait  till  you  come  to  Forty  Year. 

Curly  gold  locks  cover  foolish  brains. 

Billing  and  cooing  is  all  your  cheer ; 
Sighing  and  singing  of  midnight  strains, 
Under  Bonnybell's  window  panes, — 
Wait  till  you  come  to  Forty  Year. 

Forty  times  over  let  Michaelmas  pass, 
Grizzling  hair  the  brain  doth  clear — 
Then  you  know  a  boy  is  an  ass, 
Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a  lass. 
Once  you  have  come  to  Forty  Year. 

Pledge  me  round,  I  bid  ye  declare. 

All  good  fellows  whose  beards  are  grey, 
Did  not  the  fairest  of  the  fair 
Common  grow  and  wearisome  ere 
Ever  a  month  was  pass'd  away  ? 

The  reddest  lips  that  ever  have  kissed. 

The  brightest  eyes  that  ever  have  shone, 
May  pray  and  whisper,  and  we  not  list, 
Or  look  away,  and  never  be  missed. 
Ere  yet  ever  a  month  is  gone. 

Gillian's  dead,  God  rest  her  bier, 
How  I  loved  her  twenty  years  syne  ! 

Marian's  married,  but  I  sit  here 

Alone  and  merry  at  Forty  Year, 

Dipping  my  nose  in  the  Gascon  wine. 
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A    DOE  IN   THE   CITY. 

Little  Kitty  Lorimer, 

Fair,  and  young,  and  witty. 
What  has  brought  your  ladyship 

Rambling  to  the  City  ? 

All  the  Stags  in  Capel  Court 

Saw  her  lightly  trip  it  ; 
All  the  lads  of  Stock  Exchange 

Twigg'd  her  muff  and  tippet. 

With  a  sweet  perplexity. 

And  a  mystery  pretty, 
Threading  through  Threadneedle  Street, 

Trots  the  little  Kitty. 

What  was  my  astonishment — 
What  was  my  compunction, 

When  she  reached  the  Offices 
Of  the  Didland  Junction  ! 

Up  the  Didland  stairs  she  went, 

To  the  Didland  door,  Sir  ; 
Porters  lost  in  wonderment, 

Let  her  pass  before,  Sir. 

"  Madam,"  says  the  old  chief  Clerk, 

"  Sure  we  can't  admit  ye." 
"  Where's  the  Didland  Junction  deed  1 " 

Dauntlessly  says  KiTTY. 

"If  you  doubt  my  honesty, 
Look  at  my  receipt.  Sir." 
Up  then  jumps  the  old  chief  Clerk, 
Smiling  as  he  meets  her. 

Kitty  at  the  table  sits 

(Whither  the  old  Clerk  leads  her), 
'' / deliver  this"  she  says, 

"  As  7ny  act  and  deed.  Sir." 
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When  I  heard  these  funny  words 
Come  from  lips  so  pretty  ; 

This,  I  thought,  should  surely  be 
Subject  for  a  ditty. 

What  !  are  ladies  stagging  it  ? 

Sure,  the  more's  the  pity  ; 
But  I've  lost  my  heart  to  her,- 

Naughty  little  Kitty. 


THE  LAST  OF  MAY. 

(in    reply    to   an    invitation    dated    on    the    1ST.) 

By  fate's  benevolent  award. 

Should  I  survive  the  day, 
I'll  drink  a  bumper  with  my  lord 

Upon  the  last  of  May. 

That  I  may  reach  that  happy  time 

The  kindly  gods  I  pray, 
For  are  not  ducks  and  pease  in  prime 

Upon  the  last  of  May  ? 

At  thirty  boards,  'twixt  now  and  then. 

My  knife  and  fork  shall  play  ; 
But  better  wine  and  better  men 

I  shall  not  meet  in  May. 

And  though,  good  friend,  with  whom  I  dine, 

Your  honest  head  is  grey, 
And,  like  this  grizzled  head  of  mine, 

Has  seen  its  last  of  May  ; 

Yet,  with  a  heart  that's  ever  kind, 

A  gentle  spirit  gay, 
You've  spring  perennial  in  your  mind. 

And  round  you  make  a  May  ! 
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SONG   OF   THE    VIOLET. 

A  humble  flower  long  time  I  pined 

Upon  the  solitary  plain, 
And  trembled  at  the  angry  wind, 

And  shrunk  before  the  bitter  rain. 
And  oh  !  'twas  in  a  blessed  hour 

A  passing  wanderer  chanced  to  see, 
And,  pitying  the  lonely  flower. 

To  stoop  and  gather  me. 

I  fear  no  more  the  tempest  rude, 

On  dreary  heath  no  more  I  pine, 
But  left  my  cheerless  solitude, 

To  deck  the  breast  of  Caroline. 
Alas  our  days  are  brief  at  best, 

Nor  long  I  fear  will  mine  endure, 
Though  shelter'd  here  upon  a  breast 

So  gentle  and  so  pure. 

It  draws  the  fragrance  from  my  leaves,' 

It  robs  me  of  my  sweetest  breath, 
And  every  time  it  falls  and  heaves, 

It  warns  me  of  my  coming  death. 
But  one  I  know  would  glad  forego 

All  joys  of  life  to  be  as  I  ; 
An  hour  to  rest  on  that  sweet  breast, 

And  then,  contented,  die. 
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FAIRY  DAYS. 

Beside  the  old  hall-fire — upon  my  nurse's  knee, 

Of  happy  fairy  days — what  tales  were  told  to  me  ! 

I  thought  the  world  was  once — all  peopled  with  princesses, 

And  my  heart  would  beat  to  hear — their  loves  and  their  distresses 

And  many  a  quiet  night, — in  slumber  sweet  and  deep, 

The  pretty  fairy  people— would  visit  me  in  sleep. 

I  saw  them  in  my  dreams — come  flying  east  and  west, 
With  wondrous  fairy  gifts — the  new-born  babe  they  bless'd  ; 
One  has  brought  a  jewel — and  one  a  crown  of  gold. 
And  one  has  brought  a  curse — but  she  is  wrinkled  and  old. 
The  gentle  queen  turns  pale — to  hear  those  words  of  sin, 
But  the  king  he  only  laughs — and  bids  the  dance  begin. 

The  babe  has  grown  to  be — the  fairest  of  the  land, 
And  rides  the  forest  green — a  hawk  upon  her  hand, 
An  ambling  palfrey  white — a  golden  robe  and  crown  : 
I've  seen  her  in  my  dreams — riding  up  and  down  : 
And  heard  the  ogre  laugh — as  she  fell  into  his  snare, 
At  the  little  tender  creature — who  wept  and  tore  her  hair  ! 

But  ever  when  it  seemed — her  need  was  at  the  sorest, 

A  prince  in  shining  mail — comes  prancing  through  the  forest, 

A  waving  ostrich-plume — a  buckler  burnished  bright  ; 

I've  seen  him  in  my  dreams — good  sooth  !  a  gallant  knight. 

His  lips  are  coral  red — beneath  a  dark  moustache  ; 

See  how  he  waves  his  hand — and  how  his  blue  eyes  flash  ! 

"  Come  forth,  thou  Paynim  knight  ! " — he  shouts  in  accents  clear. 
The  giant  and  the  maid — both  tremble  his  voice  to  hear. 
Saint  Mary  guard  him  well  ! — he  draws  his  falchion  keen. 
The  giant  and  the  knight — are  fighting  on  the  green. 
I  see  them  in  my  dreams— his  blade  gives  stroke  on  stroke. 
The  giant  pants  and  reels — and  tumbles  like  an  oak  ! 
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With  what  a  blushing  grace — he  falls  upon  his  knee 

And  takes  the  lady's  hand — and  whispers,  "  You  are  free  ! " 

Ah  I  happy  childish  laics — of  knight  and  faerie  ! 

I  waken  from  my  dreams — but  there's  ne'er  a  knight  for  me  ; 

I  waken  from  my  dreams — and  wish  that  I  could  be 

A  child  by  the  old  hall-fire^upon  my  nurse's  knee  ! 


''AH,  BLEAK  AND  BARREN  WAS  THE  MOOR! 

Ah  !  bleak  and  barren  was  the  moor, 

Ah  !  loud  and  piercing  was  the  storm, 
The  cottage  roof  was  shelter'd  sure, 

The  cottage  hearth  was  bright  and  warm — 
An  orphan-boy  the  lattice  pass'd. 

And,  as  he  mark'd  its  cheerful  glow. 
Felt  doubly  keen  the  midnight  blast. 

And  doubly  cold  the  fallen  snow. 

They  marked  him  as  he  onward  press'd. 

With  fainting  heart  and  weary  limb  ; 
Kind  voices  bade  him  turn  and  rest. 

And  gentle  faces  welcomed  him. 
The  dawn  is  up — the  guest  is  gone. 

The  cottage  hearth  is  blazing  still  : 
Heaven  pity  all  poor  wanderers  lone  ! 

Hark  to  the  wind  upon  the  hill  ! 
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POCAHONTAS. 

Wearied  arm  and  broken  sword 
Wage  in  vain  the  desperate  tight ; 

Round  him  press  a  countless  horde, 
He  is  but  a  single  knight. 

Hark  !  a  cry  of  triumph  shrill 
Through  the  wilderness  resounds. 
As,  with  twenty  bleeding  wounds, 

Sinks  the  warrior,  fighting  still. 

Now  they  heap  the  fatal  pyre. 
And  the  torch  of  death  they  light  : 

Ah  !  'tis  hard  to  die  of  fire  ! 

Who  will  shield  the  captive  knight  ? 

Round  the  stake  with  fiendish  cry 
Wheel  and  dance  the  savage  crowd, 
Cold  the  victim's  mien,  and  proud, 

And  his  breast  is  bared  to  die. 

Who  will  shield  the  fearless  heart .'' 
Who  avert  the  murderous  blade  ? 

From  the  throng,  with  sudden  start. 
See  there  springs  an  Indian  maid. 

Quick  she  stands  before  the  knight, 

'•  Loose  the  chain,  unbind  the  ring, 
I  am  daughter  of  the  king, 

And  I  claim  the  Indian  right  !  " 

Dauntlessly  aside  she  flings 
Lifted  axe  and  thirsty  knife  ; 

Fondly  to  his  heart  she  clings. 
And  her  bosom  guards  his  life  ! 

In  the  woods  of  Powhattan, 
Still  'tis  told  by  Indian  fires. 
How  a  daughter  of  their  sires 

Saved  the  captive  Englishman. 
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FROM  POCAHONTAS. 

Returning  from  the  cruel  fight 
How  pale  and  faint  appears  my  knight ! 
He  sees  me  anxious  at  his  side  ; 
"  Why  seek,  my  love,  your  wounds  to  hide  ? 
Or  deem  your  English  girl  afraid 
To  emulate  the  Indian  maid?" 

Be  mine  my  husband's  grief  to  cheer, 
In  peril  to  be  ever  near  ; 
Whate'er  of  ill  or  woe  betide, 
To  bear  it  clinging  at  his  side  ; 
The  poisoned  stroke  of  fate  to  ward. 
His  bosom  with  my  own  to  guard  : 
Ah  !  could  it  spare  a  pang  to  his, 
It  could  not  know  a  purer  bliss  ! 
'Twould  gladden  as  it  felt  the  smart, 
And  thank  the  hand  that  flung  the  dart ! 
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LOVE-SONGS    MADE    EASY. 


WHAT  MAKES  MY  HEART   TO    THRILL 
AND   GLOW? 

THE    MAYFAIR    LOVE-SONG. 

Winter  and  summer,  night  and  morn, 
I  languish  at  this  table  dark : 

My  office  window  has  a  com- 
er looks  into  St.  James's  Park. 

I  hear  the  Foot-guards'  bugle-horn, 
Their  tramp  upon  parade  I  mark  ; 

I  am  a  gentleman  forlorn, 
I  am  a  Foreign-Office  Clerk. 

My  toils,  my  pleasures,  every  one, 

I  find  are  stale,  and  dull,  and  slow  ; 
And  yesterday,  when  work  was  done, 

I  felt  myself  so  sad  and  low, 
I  could  have  seized  a  sentry's  gun 

My  wearied  brains  out  out  to  blow. 
What  is  it  makes  my  blood  to  run  ? 

What  makes  my  heart  to  beat  and  glow  ? 

My  notes  of  hand  are  burnt,  perhaps  ? 

Some  one  has  paid  my  tailor's  bill .'' 
No  :  eveiy  morn  the  tailor  raps  ; 

My  I  O  U's  are  extant  still. 
T  still  am  prey  of  debt  and  dun  ; 

My  elder  brother's  stout  and  well. 
VVhat  is  it  makes  my  blood  to  run .-' 

What  makes  my  heart  to  glow  and  swell  ? 
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I  know  my  chief's  distrust  and  hate  ; 

He  says  I'm  lazy,  and  I  shirk. 
Ah  !  had  I  genius  like  the  late 

Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke  ! 
I\Iy  chance  of  all  promotion's  gone, 

I  know  it  is, — he  hates  me  so. 
What  is  it  makes  my  blood  to  run, 

And  all  my  heart  to  swell  and  glow  ? 

Why,  why  is  all  so  bright  and  gay  ? 

There  is  no  change,  there  is  no  cause  ; 
My  office-time  I  found  to-day 

Disgusting  as  it  ever  was. 
At  three,  I  went  and  tried  the  Clubs, 

And  yawned  and  saunter'd  to  and  fro  ; 
And  now  my  heart  jumps  up  and  throbs. 

And  all  my  soul  is  in  a  glow. 

At  half-past  four  I  had  the  cab  \ 
I  drove  as  hard  as  I  could  go. 

The  London  sky  was  dirty  drab. 
And  dirty  brown  the  London  snow. 

And  as  I  rattled  in  a  cant- 
er down  by  dear  old  Bolton  Row, 

A  something  made  my  heart  to  pant. 
And  caused  my  cheek  to  flush  and  glow. 

What  could  it  be  that  made  me  find    ' 

Old  Jawkins  pleasant  at  the  Club  ? 
Why  was  it  that  I  laughed  and  grinned 

At  whist,  although  I  lost  the  rub  ? 
What  was  it  made  me  drink  like  mad 

Thirteen  small  glasses  of  Curago .' 
That  made  my  inmost  heart  so  glad. 

And  every  fibre  thrill  and  glow  ? 

She's  home  again  !  she's  home,  she's  home  ! 

Away  all  cares  and  griefs  and  pain  ; 
I  knew  she  would— she's  back  from  Rome  ; 

She's  home  again  !  she's  home  again  ! 
"  The  family's  gone  abroad,"  they  said, 

September  last^they  told  me  so  ; 
Since  then  my  lonely  heart  is  dead. 

My  blood  I  think's  forgot  to  flow. 
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She's  home  again  !  away  all  care  ! 

O  fairest  form  the  world  can  show  ? 
O  beaming  eyes  !     O  golden  hair  ! 

O  tender  voice,  that  breathes  so  low  ! 
O  gentlest,  softest,  purest  heart  ! 

O  joy,  O  hope  !— "  ^U  tiger,  ho  !  " 
Fitz-Clarence  said  ;  we  saw  him  start — 

He  galloped  down  to  Bolton  Row  ! 


THE    CAIQUE. 

Yonder  to  the  kiosk,  beside  the  creek, 

Paddle  the  swift  caique. 

Thou  brawny  oarsman  with  the  sun-burnt  cheek, 

Quick  !  for  it  soothes  my  heart  to  hear  the  Bulbul  speak. 

Ferry  me  quickly  to  the  Asian  shores, 
Swift  bending  to  your  oars. 
Beneath  the  melancholy  sycamores, 
_  Hark  !  what  a  ravishing  note  the  love-lorn  Bulbul  pours. 

Behold,  the  boughs  seem  quivering  with  delight. 

The  stars  themselves  more  bright, 

As  mid  the  waving  branches  out  of  sight 

The  Lover  of  the  Rose  sits  singing  through  the  night. 

Under  the  boughs  I  sat  and  Hstened  still, 
I  could  not  have  my  fill. 
"  How  comes,"  I  said,  "  such  music  to  his  bill  ? 
Tell  me  for  whom  he  sings  so  beautiful  a  trill." 

•  Once  I  was  dumb,"  then  did  the  Bird  disclose, 

■  But  looked  upon  the  Rose  ; 
And  in  the  garden  where  the  loved  one  grows, 
I  straightway  did  begin  sweet  music  to  compose." 

"  O  bird  of  song,  there's  one  in  this  caique 
The  Rose  would  also  seek. 
So  he  might  learn  like  you  to  love  and  speak." 
Then  answered  me  the  bird  of  dusky  beak, 

"  The  Rose,  the  Rose  of  Love  blushes  on  Leilah's  cheek." 
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THE  GHAZUL,  OR  ORIENTAL  LOVE-SONG. 

THE    ROCKS. 

I  WAS  a  timid  little  antelope  ; 

My  home  was  in  the  rocks,  the  lonely  rocks. 

I  saw  the  hunters  scouring  on  the  plain  ; 
I  lived  among  the  rocks,  the  lonely  rocks. 

I  was  a-thirsty  in  the  summer-heat ; 

I  ventured  to  the  tents  beneath  the  rocks. 

Zuleikah  brought  me  water  from  the  well ; 
Since  then  I  have  been  faithless  to  the  rocks. 

I  saw  her  face  reflected  in  the  well ; 

Her  camels  since  have  marched  into  the  rocks. 

I  look  to  see  her  image  in  the  well ; 
I  only  see  my  eyes,  my  own  sad  eyes. 
My  mother  is  alone  among  the  rocks. 


THE    MERRY    BARD. 

Zuleikah  !  The  young  Agas  in  the  bazaar  are  slim-waisted  and 
wear  yellow  slippers.  I  am  old  and  hideous.  One  of  my  eyes  is  out 
and  the  hairs  of  my  beard  are  mostly  grey.  Praise  be  to  Allah  !  I  am 
a  merry  bard. 

There  is  a  bird  upon  the  terrace  of  the  Emir's  chief  wife.  Praise 
be  to  Allah  !  He  has  emeralds  on  his  neck,  and  a  ruby  tail.  I  am  a 
merry  bard.     He  deafens  me  with  his  diabolical  screaming. 

There  is  a  little  brown  bird  in  the  basket-maker's  cage.  Praise  be 
to  Allah  !  He  ravishes  my  soul  in  the  moonlight.  I  am  a  merry 
bard. 

The  peacock  is  an  Aga,  but  the  little  bird  is  a  Bulbul. 

I  am  a  little  brown  Bulbul.  Come  and  hsten  in  the  moonlic^ht. 
Praise  be  to  Allah  !     I  am  a  merry  bard. 
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MY  NORA. 

Beneath  the  gold  acacia  buds 
My  gentle  Nora  sits  and  broods, 
Far,  far  away  in  Boston  woods, 

My  gentle  Nora  ! 

I  see  the  tear-drop  in  her  e'e. 
Her  bosom's  heaving  tenderly  ; 
I  know — I  know  she  thinks  of  me, 

My  darling  Nora  ! 

And  where  am  I  ?     My  love,  whilst  thou 
Sitt'st  sad  beneath  the  acacia  bough. 
Where  pearl's  on  neck,  and  wreath  on  brow, 
I  stand,  my  Nora  ! 

Mid  carcanet  and  coronet. 

Where  joy-lamps  shine  and  flowers  are  set — 

Where  England's  chivalry  are  met, 

Behold  me,  Nora  ! 

In  this  strange  scene  of  revelry, 
Amidst  this  gorgeous  chivalry, 
A  form  I  saw  was  like  to  thee. 

My  love — my  Nora  ! 

She  paused  amidst  her  converse  glad  ; 
The  lady  saw  that  I  was  sad, 
She  pitied  the  poor  lonely  lad, — 

Dost  love  her,  Nora? 

In  sooth,  she  is  a  lovely  dame, 
A  lip  of  red,  and  eye  of  flame, 
And  clustering  golden  locks,  the  same 

As  thine,  dear  Nora  ! 
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Her  glance  is  softer  than  the  dawn's, 
Her  foot  is  lighter  than  the  fawn's, 
Her  breast  is  whiter  than  the  swan's, 

Or  thine,  my  Nora  ! 

Oh,  gentle  breast  to  pity  me  ! 
Oh,  lovely  Ladye  Emily  ! 
Till  death— till  death  I'll  think  of  thee— 
Of  thee  and  Nora  ! 


TO  MARY. 

I  SEEM,  in  the  midst  of  the  croud. 

The  lightest  of  all ; 
My  laughter  rings  cheery  and  loud. 

In  banquet  and  ball. 
My  lip  hath  its  smiles  and  its  sneers, 

For  all  men  to  see  ; 
But  my  soul,  and  my  truth,  and  my  tears, 

Are  for  thee,  are  for  thee  ! 

Around  me  they  flatter  and  fawn — 

The  young  and  the  old. 
The  fairest  are  ready  to  pawn 

Their  hearts  for  my  gold. 
They  sue  me — I  laugh  as  I  spurn 

The  slaves  at  my  knee  ; 
But  in  faith  and  in  fondness  I  turn 

Unto  thee,  unto  thee  ! 
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SERENADE. 

Now  the  toils  of  day  are  over, 
And  the  sun  hath  sunk  to  rest, 

Seeking,  like  a  fiery  lover, 

The  bosom  of  the  blushing  west  -  - 

The  faithful  night  keeps  watch  and  ward, 
Raising  the  moon  her  silver  shield, 

And  summoning  the  stars  to  guard 
The  slumbers  of  my  fair  Mathilda  1 

The  faithful  night  !     Now  all  things  lie 

Hid  by  her  mantle  dark  and  dim, 
In  pious  hope  I  hither  hie, 
And  humbly  chaunt  mine  e\^ning  hymn. 

Thou  art  my  prayer,  my  saint,  my  shrine  ! 

(For  never  holy  pilgrim  kneel'd. 
Or  wept  at  feet  more  pure  than  thine), 

My  virgin  love,  my  sweet  Mathilde  ! 


THE   Aim  ARE  T  BELLS 

TiNK-A-TiNK,  tink-a-tink. 
By  the  light  of  the  star. 

On  the  blue  river's  brink, 
I  heard  a  guitar. 

I  heard  a  guitar 

On  the  blue  waters  clear, 
And  knew  by  its  music 

That  Selim  was  near  ! 

Tink-a-tink,  tink-a-tink, 

How  the  soft  music  swells, 

And  I  hear  the  soft  clink 
Of  the  minaret  bells  ! 
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COME    TO    THE    GREENWOOD    TREE. 

Come  to  the  greenwood  tree, 
Come  where  the  dark  woods  be, 
Dearest,  O  come  with  me  ! 
Let  us  rove — O  my  love — O  my  love  ! 

Come — 'tis  the  moonlight  hour  : 
Dew  is  on  leaf  and  flower  : 
Come  to  the  linden  bower, — 
Let  us  rove — O  my  love — O  my  love  ! 

Dark  is  the  wood,  and  wide  ; 
Dangers,  they  say,  betide  ; 
But,  at  my  Albert's  side, 
Nought  I  fear,  O  my  love — O  my  love  ! 

Welcome  the  greenwood  tree. 
Welcome  the  forest  free. 
Dearest,  with  thee,  with  thee, 
Nought  I  fear,  O  my  love — O  my  love  ! 
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A    TRAGIC  STORY. 

BY   ADELBERT    VON    CHAMISSO. 

" "s  war  Einer,  dem's  zu  Herzen  gieng." 

There  lived  a  sage  in  days  of  yore 
And  he  a  handsome  pigtail  wore  ; 
But  wondered  much  and  sorrowed  more 
Because  it  hung  behind  him. 

He  mused  upon  this  curious  case, 

And  swore  he'd  change  the  pigtail's  place, 

And  have  it  hanging  at  his  face, 

Not  dangling  there  behind  him. 

Says  he,  "  The  mystery  I've  found, — 
I'll  turn  me  round," — he  turned  him  round  ; 
But  still  it  hung  behind  him. 

Then  round,  and  round,  and  out  and  in, 
All  day  the  puzzled  sage  did  spin  ; 
In  vain — it  mattered  not  a  pin, — 

The  pigtail  hung  behind  him. 

And  right  and  left,  and  round  about, 
And  up  and  down,  and  in  and  out, 
He  turned  ;  but  still  the  pigtail  stout 
Hung  steadily  behind  him. 

And  though  his  efforts  never  slack. 
And  though  he  twist,  and  twirl,  and  tack, 
Alas  !  still  faithful  to  his  back 

The  pigtail  hangs  behind  him. 
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THE   CHAP  LET. 

FROM    UHLAND. 

"  Es  pfliickte  Blumlein  mannigfalt." 

A  LITTLE  girl  through  field  and  wood 
Went  plucking  flow'rets  here  and  there, 

When  suddenly  beside  her  stood 
A  lady  wondrous  fair  ! 

The  lovely  lady  smiled,  and  laid 
A  wreath  upon  the  maiden's  brow  ; 

"  Wear  it,  'twill  blossom  soon,"  she  said, 
"  Although  'tis  leafless  now." 

The  little  maiden  older  grew 

And  wandered  forth  of  moonlight  eves, 
And  sighed  and  loved  as  maids  will  do  ; 

When,  lo  !  her  wreath  bore  leaves. 

Then  was  our  maid  a  wife,  and  hung 
Upon  a  joyful  bridegroom's  bosom  ; 

When  from  the  garland's  leaves  there  sprung 
Fair  store  of  blossom. 

And  presently  a  baby  fair 

Upon  her  gentle  breast  she  reared  ; 
When  midst  the  wreath  that  bound  her  hair 

Rich  golden  fruit  appeared. 

But  when  her  love  lay  cold  in  death, 
Sunk  in  the  black  and  silent  tomb. 

All  sere  and  withered  was  the  wreath 
That  wont  so  bright  to  bloom. 

Yet  still  the  withered  wreath  she  wore  \ 

She  wore  it  at  her  dying  hour  ; 
W^hen,  lo  !  the  wondrous  garland  bore 

Both  leaf,  and  fruit,  and  flower  ! 
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THE  KING   ON  THE   TOWER. 

FROM    UHLAND. 
"  Da  liegen  sie  alle,  die  graucn  Hohen. " 

The  cold  gray  hills  they  bind  me  around, 
The  darksome  valleys  lie  sleeping  below, 

But  the  winds  as  they  pass  o'er  all  this  ground, 
Bring  me  never  a  sound  of  woe  ! 

Oh  !  for  all  I  have  suffered  and  striven, 
Care  has  embittered  my  cup  and  my  feast  ; 

But  here  is  the  night  and  the  dark  blue  heaven, 
And  my  soul  shall  be  at  rest. 

O  golden  legends  writ  in  the  skies  ! 

I  turn  towards  you  with  longing  soul, 
And  list  to  the  awful  harmonies 

Of  the  Spheres  as  on  they  roll. 

My  hair  is  gray  and  my  sight  nigh  gone ; 

My  sword  it  rusteth  upon  the  wall  : 
Right  have  I  spoken,  and  right  have  I  done  : 

When  shall  I  rest  me  once  for  all  ? 

0  blessed  rest  I     O  royal  night  ! 

Wherefore  seemeth  the  time  so  long 
Till  I  see  yon  stars  in  their  fullest  light. 

And  list  to  their  loudest  song  t 
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A    CREDO. 


For  the  sole  edification 
Of  this  decent  congregation, 
Goodly  people,  by  your  grant 
I  will  sing  a  holy  chant — 

I  will  sing  a  holy  chant. 
If  the  ditty  sound  but  oddly, 
'Twas  a  father,  wise  and  godly, 

Sang  it  so  long  ago — 
Then  sing  as  Martin  Luther  sang, 
As  Doctor  Martin  Luther  sang  : 
"  Who  loves  not  wine,  woman  and  song, 
He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long  !  " 


He,  by  custom  patriarchal, 
Loved  to  see  the  beaker  sparkle  ; 
And  he  thought  the  wine  improved, 
Tasted  by  the  lips  he  loved — 

By  the  kindly  lips  he  loved. 
Friends,  I  wish  this  custom  pious 
Duly  were  observed  by  us, 

To  combine  love,  song,  wine, 
And  sing  as  Martin  Luther  sang, 
As  Doctor  Martin  Luther  sang  : 
"  Who  loves  not  wine,  woman  and  song, 
He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long  !  " 

III. 

Who  refuses  this  our  Credo, 
And  who  will  not  sing  as  we  do, 
W^ere  he  holy  as  John  Knox, 
I'd  pronounce  him  heterodox  ! 
I'd  pronounce  him  heterodox, 
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And  from  out  this  congregation, 
With  a  solemn  commination, 
Banish  quick  the  heretic, 
Who  will  not  sing  as  Luther  sang, 
As  Doctor  Martin  Luther  sang, 
*'  Who  loves  not  wine,  woman  and  song, 
He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long  ! " 


ON  A    VER  Y  OLD    WOMAN. 

LA   MOTTE    FOUQUE. 

"  L^nd  Du  giiigst  einst,  die  Myrt'  im  Haare." 

And  thou  wert  once  a  maiden  fair, 

A  blushing  virgin  warm  and  young  : 
With  myrtles  wreathed  in  golden  hair. 
And  glossy  brow  that  knew  no  care— 
Upon  a  bridegroom's  arm  you  hung. 

The  golden  locks  are  silvered  now, 

The  blushing  cheek  is  pale  and  wan  : 
The  spring  may  bloom,  the  autumn  glow, 
All's  one — in  chimney  corner  thou 
Sitt'st  shivering  on. — 

A  moment — and  thou  sink'st  to  rest ! 
To  wake  perhaps  an  angel  blest, 

In  the  bright  presence  of  thy  Lord. 
Oh,  weary  is  life's  path  to  all ! 
Hard  is  the  strife,  and  light  the  fall. 

But  wondrous  the  reward  ! 
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FOUR    IMITATIONS    OF    BERANGER. 


LE  ROT  UYVETOT. 

IL  etait  un  roi  d'Yvetot, 

Peu  connu  dans  I'histoire  ; 
Se  levant  tard,  se  couchant  tot, 

Dormant  fort  bien  sans  gloire, 
Et  couronne  par  Jeanneton 
D'un  simple  bonnet  de  coton, 
Dit-on. 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  ! 
Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'e'tait  la  ! 
La,  la. 

II  fesait  ses  quatre  repas 

Dans  son  palais  de  chaume, 
Et  sur  un  ane,  pas  a  pas, 

Parcourait  son  royaume. 
Joyeux,  simple,  et  croyant  le  bien, 
Pour  toute  garde  il  n'avait  rien 
Ou'un  chien. 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  &c. 

II  n'avait  de  gout  onereux 

Qu'une  soif  un  peu  vive  ; 
Mais,  en  rendant  son  peuple  heureux, 

II  faut  bien  qu'un  roi  vive. 
Lui-meme  a  table,  et  sans  suppot, 
Sur  chaque  muid  levait  un  pot 
D'impot. 

Oh  !  oh  !  ob  !  oh  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  &G. 
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Aux  filles  de  bonnes  maisons 

Comme  il  avait  su  plaire, 
Ses  sujets  avaient  cent  raisons 

De  le  nommer  leur  pere  : 
D'ailleurs  il  ne  levait  de  ban 
Que  pour  tirer  quatre  fois  I'an 
Au  blanc. 

ph  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  :  ah  I  &c. 

II  n'agrandit  point  ses  etats, 

Fut  un  voisin  commode, 
Et,  modele  des  potentats, 

Prit  le  plaisir  pour  code. 
Ce  n'est  que  lorsqu'il  expira, 
Que  le  peuple  qui  I'enterra 
Pleura. 

Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  I  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  &c. 

On  conserve  encor  le  portrait 
De  ce  digne  et  bon  prince  ; 
C'est  I'enseigne  d'un  cabaret 
Fameux  dans  la  province. 
Les  jours  de  fete,  bien  souvent, 
La  foule  s'ecrie  en  buvant 
Devant : 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  &c. 


THE  KING   OF    YVETOT 

There  was  a  king  of  Yvetot, 

Of  whom  renown  hath  little  said, 
Who  let  all  thoughts  of  glory  go, 

And  dawdled  half  his  days  a-bed  ; 
And  every  night,  as  night  came  round, 
By  Jenny,  with  a  nightcap  crowned, 
Slept  very  sound  : 
Sing  ho,  ho,  ho  !  and  he,  he,  he  ! 
That's  the  kind  of  king  for  me. 


THE  KING   OF    YVETOT.  Al^i 

And  every  day  it  came  to  pass, 

That  four  lusty  meals  made  he  ; 
And  step  by  step,  upon  an  ass. 

Rode  abroad,  his  realms  to  see  ; 
And  wherever  he  did  stir, 
What  think  you  was  his  escort,  sir  ? 
Why,  an  old  cur. 
Sing  ho,  ho,  ho  !  &.c. 

If  e'er  he  went  into  excess, 

'Twas  from  a  somewhat  lively  thirst  ; 
But  he  who  would  his  subjects  bless, 

Odd's  fish  ! — must  wet  his  whistle  first ; 
And  so  from  ever}'  cask  they  got, 
Our  king  did  to  himself  allot 
At  least  a  pot. 
Sing  ho,  ho  !  &c. 

To  all  the  ladies  of  the  land, 

A  courteous  king,  and  kind,  was  he  ; 
The  reason  why  you'll  understand. 
They  named  him  Pater  Patriae. 
Each  year  he  called  his  fighting  men, 
And  marched  a  league  from  home,  and  then 
Marched  back  again. 
Sing  ho,  ho,  &c. 

Neither  by  force  nor  false  pretence 

He  sought  to  make  his  kingdom  great, 
And  made  (O  princes,  learn  from  hence)— 

'•  Live  and  let  live,"  his  rule  of  state. 
'Twas  only  when  he  came  to  die, 
That  his  people,  who  stood  by. 

Were  known  to  cry. 
Sing  ho,  ho,  t&c. 

The  portrait  of  this  best  of  kings 

Is  extant  still,  upon  a  sign 
That  on  a  village  tavern  swings. 

Famed  in  the  country'  for  good  wine. 
The  people  in  their  Sunday  trim, 
Filling  their  glasses  to  the  brim, 
Look  up  to  him, 
Singing  ha,  ha,  ha  1  and  he,  he,  he  ! 
That's  the  sort  of  king  for  me. 
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THE  KING   OF  BRENTFORD. 

ANOTHER    VERSION. 

There  was  a  king  in  Brentford, — of  whom  no  legends  tell, 
But  who,  without  his  glory, — could  eat  and  sleep  right  well. 
His  Polly's  cotton  nightcap, — it  was  his  crown  of  state, 
He  slept  of  evenings  early, — and  rose  of  mornings  late. 

All  in  a  fine  mud  palace,— each  day  he  took  four  meals. 
And  for  a  guard  of  honour, — a  dog  ran  at  his  heels. 
Sometimes,  to  view  his  kingdoms, — rode  forth  this  monarch  good, 
And  then  a  prancing  jackass— he  royally  bestrode. 

There  were  no  costly  habits — with  which  this  king  was  curst, 
Except  (and  where's  the  harm  on't  ?) — a  somewhat  hvely  thirst  ; 
But  people  must  pay  taxes, — and  kings  must  have  their  sport, 
So  out  of  every  gallon — His  Grace  he  took  a  quart. 

He  pleased  the  ladies  round  him, — with  manners  soft  and  bland  ; 
With  reason  good,  they  named  him, — the  father  of  his  land. 
Each  year  his  mighty  armies — marched  forth  in  gallant  show  ; 
Their  enemies  were  targets, — their  bullets  they  were  tow. 

He  vexed  no  quiet  neighbour, — no  useless  conquest  made. 
But  by  the  laws  of  pleasure, — his  peaceful  realm  he  swayed. 
And  in  the  years  he  reigned, — through  all  this  country  wide, 
There  was  no  cause  for  weeping, — save  when  the  good  man  died. 

The  faithful  men  of  Brentford, — do  still  their  king  deplore, 
His  portrait  yet  is  swinging, — beside  an  alehouse  door. 
And  topers,  tender-hearted, — regard  his  honest  phiz. 
And  envy  times  departed, — that  knew  a  reign  like  his. 
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LE   GRENIER. 

Je  viens  revoir  I'asile  ou  ma  jeunesse 
De  la  misere  a  subi  les  lerons. 
J'avais  vingt  ans,  une  foUe  maitresse, 
De  francs  amis  et  I'amour  des  chansons. 
Bravant  le  monde  et  les  sots  et  les  sages, 
Sans  avenir,  riche  de  mon  printemps, 
Leste  et  joyeux  je  montais  six  etages. 
Dans  un  grenier  qu'on  est  bien  a  vingt  ans  ! 

C'est  un  grenier,  point  ne  veux  qu'on  rignore. 
La  fut  mon  lit,  bien  chdtif  et  bien  dur  ; 
La  fut  ma  table  ;  et  je  retrouve  encore 
Trois  pieds  d'un  vers  charbonnes  sur  le  mur. 
Apparaissez,  plaisirs  de  mon  bel  age, 
Que  d'un  coup  d'aile  a  fustiges  le  temps, 
Vingt  fois  pour  vous  j'ai  mis  ma  montre  en  gage. 
Dans  un  grenier  qu'on  est  bien  k  vingt  ans  ! 

Lisette  ici  doit  surtout  apparaitre, 
Vive,  jolie,  avec  un  frais  chapeau  ; 
Deja  sa  main  a  I'dtroit  fenetre 
Suspend  son  schal,  en  guise  de  rideau. 
Sa  robe  aussi  va  parer  ma  couchette  ! 
Respecte,  Amour,  ses  plis  longs  et  flottans. 
J'ai  su  depuis  qui  payait  sa  toilette. 
Dans  un  grenier  qu'on  est  bien  a  vingt  ans  ! 

A  table  un  jour,  jour  de  grande  richesse, 
De  iTies  amis  les  voix  brillaient  en  choeur, 
Quand  jusqu'ici  monte  un  cri  d'allegresse  : 
A  Marengo  Bonaparte  est  vainqueur  ! 
Le  canon  gronde  ;  un  autre  chant  commence  ; 
Nous  celebrons  tant  de  faits  eclatans. 
Lesrois  jamais  n'envahiront  la  France. 
Dans  un  grenier  qu'on  est  bien  a  vingt  ans  ! 
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Quittons  ce  toit  ou  ma  raison  s'enivre. 
Oh  !  qu'ils  sont  loin  ces  jours  si  regrettes  ! 
J'dchangerais  ce  qu'il  me  reste  a  vivre 
Centre  un  des  mois  qu'ici  Dieu  m'a  comptes. 
Pour  rever  gloire,  amour,  plaisir,  folic, 
Pour  depenser  sa  vie  en  peu  d'instans, 
D'un  long  espoir  pour  la  voir  embellie, 
Dans  un  grenier  qu'on  est  bien  a  vingt  ans  ! 


THE    GARRET. 


With  pensive  eyes  the  little  room  I  view. 

Where,  in  my  youth,  I  weathered  it  so  long  ; 
With  a  wild  mistress,  a  staunch  friend  or  two, 

And  a  light  heart  still  breaking  into  song  : 
Making  a  mock  of  life,  and  all  its  cares, 

Rich  in  the  glory  of  my  rising  sun. 
Lightly  I  vaulted  up  four  pair  of  stairs, 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. 

Yes,  'tis  a  garret — let  him  know't  who  will — 

There  was  my  bed — full  hard  it  was  and  small  ; 
My  table  there — and  I  decipher  still 

Half  a  lame  couplet  charcoaled  on  the  wall. 
Ye  joys,  that  time  hath  swept  with  him  away, 

Come  to  mine  eyes,  ye  dreams  of  love  and  fun  ; 
For  you  I  pawned  my  watch  how  many  a  day, 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. 

And  see  my  little  Jessy,  first  of  all  ; 

She  comes  with  pouting  lips  and  sparkling  eyes  ; 
Behold,  how  roguishly  she  pins  her  shawl 

Across  the  narrow  casement,  curtain-wise  ; 
Now  by  the  bed  her  petticoat  glides  down. 

And  when  did  woman  look  the  worse  in  none  ? 
I  have  heard  since  who  paid  for  many  a  gown, 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. 
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One  jolly  evening,  when  my  friends  and  I 

Made  happy  music  with  our  songs  and  cheers, 
A  shout  of  triumph  mounted  up  thus  high, 

And  distant  cannon  opened  on  our  ears  : 
We  rise, — we  join  in  the  triumphant  strain, — 

Napoleon  conquers — Austerlitz  is  won — 
Tyrants  shall  never  tread  us  down  again. 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. 

Let  us  begone — the  place  is  sad  and  strange — 

How  far,  far  off,  these  happy  times  appear ; 
All  that  I  have  to  live  I'd  gladly  change 

For  one  such  month  as  I  have  wasted  here — 
To  draw  long  dreams  of  beauty,  love,  and  power, 

From  founts  of  hope  that  never  will  outrun, 
And  drink  all  life's  quintessence  in  an  hour, 

Give  me  the  days  when  I  was  twenty-one  i 


ROGER-BONTEMPS, 

Aux  gens  atrabilaires 
Pour  exemple  donne, 
En  un  temps  de  miseres 
Roger-Bontemps  est  ne. 
Vivre  obscur  a  sa  guise, 
Narguer  les  mccontens  ; 
Eh  gai  !  c'est  la  devise 
Du  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 

Du  chapeau  de  son  pere 
Coiffd  dans  les  grands  jours, 
De  roses  ou  de  lierre 
Le  rajeunir  toujours  ; 
Mettre  un  manteau  de  bure, 
Vieil  ami  de  vingt  ans  ; 
Eh  gai !  c'est  la  parure 
Du  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 
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Posseder  dans  sa  hutte 
Une  table,  une  vieux  lit, 
Des  cartes,  une  flute, 
Un  broc  que  Dieu  remplit ; 
Un  portrait  de  maitresse, 
Un  coffre  et  rien  dedans  ; 
Eh  gai  !  c'est  la  richesse 
Du  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 

Aux  enfans  de  la  ville 
Montrer  de  petits  jeux ; 
Etre  fesseur  habile 
De  contes  graveleux ; 
Ne  parler  que  de  danse 
Et  d'almanachs  chantans  : 
Eh  gai  !  c'est  la  science 
Du  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 

Faute  de  vins  d'elite, 
Sabler  ceux  du  canton  : 
Preferer  Marguerite 
Aux  dames  du  grand  ton  . 
De  joie  et  de  tendresse 
Remplir  tous  ses  instans  : 
Eh  gai  !  c'est  la  sagesse 
Du  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 

Dire  au  ciel :  Je  me  fie, 
Mon  pere,  k  ta  bonte  ; 
De  ma  philosophic 
Pardonne  le  gaitd  : 
Que  ma  saison  derniere 
Soit  encore  un  printemps  ; 
Eh  gai  !  c'est  la  priere 
Du  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 

Vous  pauvres  pleins  d'envie, 
Vous  riches  desireux, 
Vous,  dont  le  char  devie 
Apres  un  cours  heureux ; 
Vous,  qui  perdrez  peut-etre 
Des  titres  eclatans, 
Eh  gai !  prenez  pour  maitre 
Le  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 
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JOLLY  JACK. 

When  fierce  political  debate 

Throughout  the  isle  was  storming, 
7\nd  Rads  attacked  the  throne  and  state, 

And  Tories  the  reforming, 
To  calm  the  furious  rage  of  each, 

And  right  the  land  demented. 
Heaven  sent  us  Jolly  Jack  to  teach 

The  way  to  be  contented. 

Jack's  bed  was  straw,  'twas  warm  and  soft, 

His  chair,  a  three-legged  stool ; 
His  broken  jug  was  emptied  oft. 

Yet,  somehow,  always  full. 
His  mistress'  portrait  decked  the  wall, 

His  mirror  had  a  crack  ; 
Yet,  gay  and  glad,  though  this  was  all 

His  wealth,  hved  Jolly  Jack. 

To  give  advice  to  avarice. 

Teach  pride  its  mean  condition, 
And  preach  good  sense  to  dull  pretence, 

Was  honest  Jack's  high  mission. 
Our  simple  statesman  found  his  rule 

Of  moral  in  the  flagon. 
And  held  his  philosophic  school 

Beneath  the  "  George  and  Dragon." 

When  village  Solons  cursed  the  Lords, 

And  called  the  malt-tax  sinful. 
Jack  heeded  not  their  angry  words. 

But  smiled  and  drank  his  skinful. 
And  when  men  wasted  health  and  life, 

In  search  of  rank  and  riches. 
Jack  marked  aloof  the  paltry  strife. 

And  w'ore  his  threadbare  breeches. 
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"  I  enter  not  the  church,"  he  said, 

"  But  I'll  not  seek  to  rob  it ; " 
So  worthy  Jack  Joe  Miller  read, 

While  others  studied  Cobbett. 
His  talk  it  was  of  feast  and  fun  ; 

His  guide  the  Almanack  ; 
From  youth  to  age  thus  gaily  run 

The  life  of  Jolly  Jack. 

And  when  Jack  prayed,  as  oft  he  would, 

He  humbly  thanked  his  Maker  ; 
"  I  am,"  said  he,  "  0  Father  good  ! 

Nor  Catholic  nor  Quaker  : 
Give  each  his  creed,  let  each  proclaim 

His  catalogue  of  curses  ; 
I  trust  in  Thee,  and  not  in  them, 

In  Thee,  and  in  Thy  mercies  ! 

"  Forgive  me  if,  midst  all  Thy  works. 

No  hint  I  see  of  damning  ; 
And  think  there's  faith  among  the  Turks, 

And  hope  for  e'en  the  Brahmin. 
Harmless  my  mind  is,  and  my  mirth, 

And  kindly  is  my  laughter  ; 
I  cannot  see  the  smiling  earth. 

And  think  there's  hell  hereafter." 

Jack  died  ;  he  left  no  legacy, 

Save  that  his  story  teaches  : — 
Content  to  peevish  poverty  ; 

Humility  to  riches. 
Ye  scornful  great,  ye  en^•ious  small. 

Come  follow  in  his  track  ; 
We  all  were  happier,  if  we  all 

Would  copy  Jolly  Jack. 
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IMITATION    OF    HORACE. 


TO  HIS   SERVING  BOY. 


Persicos  odi, 
Puer,  apparatus  ; 
Displicent  nexae 
Philyra  coronse  : 
Mitte  sectari, 
Rosa  quo  locorum 
Sera  moretur. 


Simplici  myrto 
Nihil  allabores 
Sedulus,  euro  : 
Neque  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  myrtus, 
Neque  me  sub  arcta. 
Vite  bibentem. 


AD  MINISTRAM. 


Dear  Lucy,  you  know  what  my  wish  is,- 

I  hate  all  your  Frenchified  fuss  : 
Your  silly  entrees  and  made  dishes 

Were  never  intended  for  us. 
No  footman  in  lace  and  in  ruffles 

Need  dangle  behind  my  arm-chair  ; 
And  never  mind  seeking  for  truffles, 

Although  they  be  ever  so  rare. 

But  a  plain  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucy, 

I  prithee  get  ready  at  three  : 
Have  it  smoking,  and  tender  and  juicy^ 

And  what  better  meat  can  there  be  ? 
And  when  it  has  feasted  the  master, 

'Twill  amply  suffice  for  the  maid  ; 
Meanwhile  I  will  smoke  my  canaster. 

And  tipple  my  ale  in  the  shade. 
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OLD    FRIENDS    WITH    NEW    FACES. 


THE  KNIGHTLY  GUERDON* 

Untrue  to  my  Ulric  I  never  could  be, 

I  vow  by  the  saints  and  the  blessed  Marie, 

Since  the  desolate  hour  when  we  stood  by  the  shore, 

And  your  dark  galley  waited  to  carry  you  o'er  : 

My  faith  then  I  plighted,  my  love  I  confess'd, 

As  I  gave  you  the  Battle-Axe  marked  with  your  crest  ! 

When  the  bold  barons  met  in  my  father's  old  hall. 

Was  not  Edith  the  flower  of  the  banquet  and  ball? 

In  the  festival  hour,  on  the  lips  of  your  bride. 

Was  there  ever  a  smile  save  with  Thee  at  my  side  ? 

Alone  in  my  turret  I  loved  to  sit  best, 

To  blazon  your  Banner  and  broider  your  crest. 

*  "WAPPING  OLD   STAIRS. 

"  Your  Molly  has  never  been  false,  she  declares, 

Since  the  last  time  we  parted  at  Wapping  Old  Stairs  ; 

When  I  said  that  I  would  continue  the  same, 

And  gave  you  the  'bacco-box  marked  with  my  name. 

When  I  passed  a  whole  fortnight  between  decks  with  you, 

Did  I  e'er  give  a  kiss,  Tom,  to  one  of  your  crew  ? 

To  be  useful  and  kind  to  my  Thomas  I  stay'd, 

For  his  trousers  I  washed,  and  his  grog  too  I  made. 

"  Though  you  promised  last  Sunday  to  walk  in  the  Mall 
With  Susan  from  Deptford  and  likewise  with  Sail, 
Tn  silence  I  stood  your  unkindness  to  hear. 
And  only  upbraided  my  Tom  with  a  tear. 
Why  should  Sail,  or  should  Susan,  than  me  be  more  prized  ? 
For  the  heart  that  is  true,  Tom,  should  ne'er  be  despised ; 
Then  be  constant  and  kind,  nor  your  Molly  forsake, 
Still  your  trousers  I'll  wash  and  your  grog  too  I'll  make." 
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The  knights  were  assembled,  the  touiney  was  gay  ! 

Sir  Ulric  rode  first  in  the  warrior-melee. 

In  the  dire  battle-hour,  when  the  tourney  was  done, 

And  you  gave  to  another  the  wreath  you  had  won  ! 

Though  I  never  reproached  thee,  cold,  cold  was  my  breast, 

As  I  thought  of  that  Battle-Axe,  ah  !  and  that  crest  ! 

But  away  with  remembrance,  no  more  will  I  pine 
That  others  usurped  for  a  time  what  was  mine  ! 
There's  a  Festival  Hour  for  my  Ulric  and  me  : 
Once  more,  as  of  old,  shall  he  bend  at  my  knee  ; 
Once  more  by  the  side  of  the  knight  I  love  best 
Shall  I  blazon  his  Banner  and  broider  his  crest. 


COMMANDERS   OF  THE  FAITHFUL. 

The  Pope  he  is  a  happy  man, 

His  Palace  is  the  Vatican, 

And  there  he  sits  and  drains  his  can  : 

The  Pope  he  is  a  happy  man. 

I  often  say  when  I'm  at  home, 

I'd  like  to  be  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

And  then  there's  Sultan  Saladin, 
That  Turkish  Soldan  full  of  sin  ; 
He  has  a  hundred  wives  at  least, 
By  which  his  pleasure  is  increased  : 
I've  often  wished,  I  hope  no  sin, 
That  I  were  Sultan  Saladin. 

But  no,  the  Pope  no  wife  may  choose, 
And  so  I  would  not  wear  his  shoes  ; 
No  wine  may  drink  the  proud  Paynim; 
And  so  I'd  rather  not  be  him  : 
My  wife,  my  wine,  I  love,  I  hope, 
And  would  be  neither  Turk  nor  Pope. 


-i^m. 
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THE  ALMACK'S  ADIEU. 

Your  Fanny  was  never  false-hearted, 

And  this  she  protests  and  she  vows, 
From  the  tristc  vwuioit  when  we  parted 

On  the  staircase  of  Devonshire  House  ! 
I  blushed  when  you  asked  me  to  many, 

I  vowed  I  would  never  forget  ; 
And  at  parting  I  gave  my  dear  Harry 

A  beautiful  vinegarette  ! 

We  spent  en  province  all  December, 

And  I  ne'er  condescended  to  look 
At  Sir  Charles,  or  the  rich  county  member, 

Or  even  at  that  darling  old  Duke. 
You  were  busy  with  dogs  and  with  horses. 

Alone  in  my  chamber  I  sat, 
And  made  you  the  nicest  of  purses, 

And  the  smartest  black  satin  cravat  ! 

At  night  with  that  vile  Lady  Frances 

{Je  faisois  moi  tapisserie) 
You  danced  every  one  of  the  dances. 

And  never  once  thought  of  poor  me  ! 
Mon  pmiV7-e  petit  cceur  !  what  a  shiver 

I  felt  as  she  danced  the  last  set ; 
And  you  gave,  O  mon  Dieu  !  to  revive  her 

My  beautiful  vinegarette  ! 

Return,  love  !  away  with  coquetting  ; 

This  flirting  disgraces  a  man  ! 
And  ah  !  all  the  while  you're  forgetting 

The  heart  of  your  poor  little  Fan  ! 
Reviens  !  break  away  from  those  Circes, 

Reviens,  for  a  nice  little  chat ; 
And  I've  made  you  the  sweetest  of  purses, 

And  a  lovely  black  satin  cravat  ! 
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WHEN  THE  GLOOM  IS  ON  THE  GLEN. 

When  the  moonlight's  on  the  mountain 

And  the  gloom  is  on  the  glen, 
At  the  cross  beside  the  fountain 

There  is  one  will  meet  thee  then. 
At  the  cross  beside  the  fountain  ; 

Yes,  the  cross  beside  the  fountain, 
There  is  one  will  meet  thee  then  ! 

I  have  braved,  since  first  we  met,  love, 

Many  a  danger  in  my  course  ; 
But  I  never  can  forget,  love. 

That  dear  fountain,  that  old  cross, 
Where,  her  mantle  shrouded  o'er  her — 

For  the  winds  were  chilly  then — 
First  I  met  my  Leonora, 

When  the  gloom  was  on  the  glen. 

Many  a  clime  I've  ranged  since  then,  love. 

Many  a  land  I've  wandered  o'er  ; 
But  a  valley  like  that  glen,  love, 

Half  so  dear  I  never  sor  ! 
Ne'er  saw  maiden  fairer,  coyer. 

Than  wert  thou,  my  true  love,  when 
In  the  gloaming  first  I  saw  yer. 

In  the  gloaming  of  the  Slen  ! 


THE  RED   FLAG. 

Where  the  quivering  lightning  flir.gs 
His  arrows  from  out  the  clouds, 

And  the  howling  tempest  sings 
And  whistles  among  the  shrouds, 
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'Tis  pleasant,  'tis  pleasant  to  ride 
Along  the  foaming  brine — 

Wilt  be  the  Rover's  bride  ? 
Wilt  follow  him,  lady  mine  ? 
Hurrah  ! 

For  the  bonny,  bonny  brine. 

Amidst  the  storm  and  rack. 

You  shall  see  our  galley  pass, 
As  a  serpent  lithe  and  black 

Glides  through  the  waving  grass. 
As  the  vulture  swift  and  dark 

Down  on  the  ring-dove  flies. 
You  shall  see  the  Rover's  bark 

Swoop  down  upon  his  prize. 
Hurrah  I 
For  the  bonny,  bonny  prize. 

Over  her  sides  we  dash, 

We  gallop  across  her  deck — 
Ha  !  there's  a  ghastly  gash 

On  the  merchant-captain's  neck — 
Well  shot,  well  shot,  old  Ned  ! 

Well  struck,  well  struck,  black  James  ! 
Our  arms  are  red,  and  our  foes  are  dead, 

And  we  leave  a  ship  in  flames  ! 
Hurrah  ! 
For  the  bonny,  bonny  flames  ! 


DEAR    JACK. 

Dear  Jack,  this  white  mug  that  with  Guinness  I  fill, 

And  drink  to  the  health  of  sweet  Nan  of  the  Hill, 

Was  once  Tommy  Tosspot's,  as  jovial  a  sot 

As  e'er  drew  a  spigot,  or  drain'd  a  full  pot — 

In  drinking  all  round  'twas  his  joy  to  surpass. 

And  with  all  merry  tipplers  he  swigged  off  his  glass. 

One  morning  in  summer,  while  seated  so  snug, 

In  the  porch  of  his  garden,  discussing  his  jug. 

Stern  Death,  on  a  sudden,  to  Tom  did  appear. 

And  said,  "  Honest  Thomas,  come  take  your  last  bier." 

We  kneaded  his  clay  in  the  shape  of  this  can, 

From  which  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  my  Nan. 
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WHEN  MOONLIKE  ORE  THE  H AZURE  SEAS. 

When  moonlike  ore  the  hazure  seas 

In  soft  effulgence  swells, 
When  silver  jews  and  balmy  breaze 

Bend  down  the  Lily's  bells  ; 
When  calm  and  deap,  the  rosy  sleap 

Has  lapt  your  soal  in  dreems, 
R  Hangeline  !  R  lady  mine  ? 

Dost  thou  remember  Jeames  ? 

I  mark  thee  in  the  Marble  'All, 

Where  England's  loveliest  shine — 
I  say  the  fairest  of  them  hall 

Is  Lady  Hangeline. 
My  soul,  in  desolate  eclipse, 

With  recollection  teems  — 
And  then  I  hask,  with  weeping  lips, 

Dost  thou  remember  Jeames  ? 

Away  !  I  may  not  tell  thee  hall 

This  soughring  heart  endures- 
There  is  a  lonely  sperrit-call 

That  Sorrow  never  cures  ; 
There  is  a  little,  httle  Star, 

That  still  above  me  beams  ; 
It  is  the  Star  of  Hope — but  ar  '. 

Dost  thou  remember  Jeames  ? 
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THE 


LEGEND  OF  ST.  SOPHIA  OF  KIOFF. 


AN   EPIC    POEM,   IN   TWENTY   BOOKS. 


The  Poet 
•describes  the 
city  and  spelling 
of  Kiow,  Kioflf, 
or  Kiova. 


A  THOUSAND  years  ago,  or  more, 

A  city  filled  with  burghers  stout, 

And  girt  with  ramparts  round  about, 
Stood  on  the  rocky  Dnieper  shore. 
In  armour  bright,  by  day  and  night. 

The  sentries  they  paced  to  and  fro. 
Well  guarded  and  walled  was  this  town,  and  called 

By  different  names,  I'd  have  you  to  know  ; 
For  if  you  looks  in  the  g'ography  books, 
In  those  dictionaries  the  name  it  varies, 
And  they  write  it  off  Kieff  or  Kioff, 

Kiova  or  Kiow, 


Its  buildings, 
public  works, 
and  ordinances, 
religious  and 
civil. 


11. 

Thus  guarded  without  by  wall  and  redoubt, 

Kiova  within  was  a  place  of  renown. 
With  more  advantages  than  in  those  dark  ages 

Were  commonly  known  to  belong  to  a  town. 
There  were  places  and  squares,  and  each  year  four  fairs, 
And  regular  aldermen  and  regular  lord  mayors  ; 
And  streets,  and  alleys,  and  a  bishop's  palace  ; 
And  a  church  with  clocks  for  the  orthodox — 
With  clocks  and  with  spires,  as  religion  desires  ; 
And  beadles  to  whip  the  bad  little  boys 
Over  their  poor  little  corduroys. 
In  service-time,  when  they  didn't  make  a  noise  ; 
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And  a  chapter  and  dean,  and  a  cathedral-green 

With  ancient  trees,  underneath  whose  shades 

Wandered  nice  young  nursery-maids. 

Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  ding-ding-a-ring-ding. 

The  bells  they  made  a  merry  merry  ring. 

From  the  tall  tall  steeple  ;  and  all  the  people 

(Except  the  Jews)  came  and  filled  the  pews —  'i'lie  Po"  shows 

„    ,         ^,         .  ,    ,,  how  a  certain 

roles,  Russians  and  Germans,  priest  dwelt  at 

To  hear  the  sermons  der£rma^n''and 

Which  Hyacinth  preached  to  those  Germans  and  Poles,  o"e  'hat 

For  the  safety  of  their  souls.  good'^sermoiis. 


III. 
A  .worthy  priest  he  was  and  a  stout — 

You've  seldom  looked  on  such  a  one 
Forj  though  he  fasted  thrice  in  a  week, 
Yet  nevertheless  his  skin  was  sleek  ; 
His  waist  it  spanned  two  yards  about 

And  he  weighed  a  score  of  stone. 


How  this  priest 
was  short  and 
fat  of  body  : 


IV. 

A  worthy  priest  for  fasting  and  prayer 

And  mortification  most  deserving  ; 
And  as  for  preaching  beyond  compare, 
He'd  exert  his  powers  for  three  or  four  hours, 
With  greater  pith  than  Sydney  Smith 
Or  the  Reverend  Edward  Irving. 


And  like  unto 
the  author  of 
"  Plymley's 
Letters." 


V, 

He  was  the  prior  of  Saint  Sophia 

(A  Cockney  rhyme,  but  no  better  I  know)  — 

Of  St.  Sophia,  that  Church  in  Kiow, 

Built  by  missionaries  I  can't  tell  when  ; 
Who  by  their  discussions  converted  the  Russians, 

And  made  them  Christian  men. 

VI. 
Sainted  Sophia  (so  the  legend  vowsj 
With  special  favour  did  regard  this  house  ; 

And  to  uphold  her  converts'  new  devotion 
Her  statue  (needing  but  her  legs  for  her  ship) 
Walks  of  itself  across  the  German  Ocean  ; 
And  of  a  sudden  perches 
In  this  the  best  of  churches, 
Whither  all  Kiovites  come  and  pay  it  grateful  worship. 


Of  what  convent 
he  was  prior, 
and  when  the 
convent  was 
built. 


Of  Saint  Sophia 
of  Kioff ;  and 
how  her  statue 
miraculously 
travelled  thither. 


4So 
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And  how  KiofF 
should  have 
been  a  happy 
city :  but  that 


Certain  wicked 
Cossacks  did 
besiege  it. 


Thus  with  her  patron-saints  and  pious  preachers 
Recorded  here  in  catalogue  precise, 

A  goodly  city,  worthy  magistrates, 

You  would  have  thought  in  all  the  Russian  states 

The  citizens  the  happiest  of  all  creatures, — 
The  town  itself  a  perfect  Paradise. 

VIII. 

No,  alas  !  this  well-built  city 
Was  in  a  perpetual  fidget ; 

For  the  Tartars,  without  pity, 
Did  remorselessly  besiege  it. 

Tartars  fierce,  with  sword  and  sabres, 
Huns  and  Turks,  and  such  as  these, 

Envied  much  their  peaceful  neighbours 
By  the  blue  Borysthenes. 


Murdering  the 
citizens. 


Until  they 
agreed  to  pay  a 
tribute  yearly. 


Down  they  came,  these  ruthless  Russians, 
From  their  steppes,  and  woods,  and  fens, 

For  to  levy  contributions 
On  the  peaceful  citizens. 

Winter,  Summer,  Spring,  and  Autumn, 
Down  they  came  to  peaceful  Kioff, 

Killed  the  burghers  v/hen  they  caught  'em, 
If  their  lives  they  would  not  buy  off. 

Till  the  city,  quite  confounded 

By  the  ravages  they  made, 
Humbly  with  their  chief  compounded, 

And  a  yearly  tribute  paid. 


How  they  paid 
the  tribute,  and 
then 'suddenly 
refused  it. 


Which  (because  their  courage  lax  was) 
They  discharged  while  they  were  able  : 

Tolerated  thus  the  tax  was, 
Till  it  grew  intolerable, 


To  the  wonder 
of  the  Cossack 
envoy. 


And  the  Calmuc  envoy  sent. 
As  before  to  take  their  dues  all, 

Got,  to  his  astonishment, 
A  unanimous  refusal ! 
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*'  Men  of  Kioff ! "  thus  courageous 

Did  the  stout  lord-mayor  harangue  them, 

"  Whereforf^  pay  these  sneaking  wages 

To  the  hectoring  Russians  ?  hang  them  ! 


Of  a  mighty 
gallant  speech 


"  Hark  !     I  hear  the  awful  cry  of 
Our  forefathers  in  their  graves 
'  Fight,  ye  citizens  of  Kioff  ! 
Kioff  was  not  made  for  slaves." 


That  the  lord- 
mayor  made. 


All  too  long  have  ye  betrayed  her ; 

Rouse,  ye  men  and  aldermen, 
Send  the  insolent  invader — 

Send  him  starving  back  again," 


Exhorting  the 
burghers  to  pay 
no  longer. 


He  spoke  and  he  sat  down  ;  the  people  of  the  town. 
Who  were  fired  with  a  brave  emulation, 

Now  rose  with  one  accord,  and  voted  thanks  unto  the 
lord- 
Mayor  for  his  oration. 


Of  their  thanks 
and  heroic 

resolves. 


The  envoy  they  dismissed,  never  placing  in  his  fist 

So  much  as  a  single  shilling  ; 
And  all  with  courage  fired,  as  his  lordship  he  desired, 

At  once  set  about  their  drilling. 


They  dismiss  the 
envoy,  and  set 
about  drilling. 


Then  every  city  ward  established  a  guard, 

Diurnal  and  nocturnal  : 
Militia  volunteers,  light  dragoons,  and  bombardiers. 

With  an  alderman  for  colonel. 


Of  the  City 
guard:  viz. 
militia, 

dragoons,  and 
bombardiers, 
and  their  com- 
manders. 


There  was  muster  and  roll-calls,  and  repairing  city  walls, 

And  filling  up  of  fosses  ; 
And    the    captains    and    the    majors,    so    gallant    and  and'captams? 
courageous, 

A-riding-  about  on  their  bosses. 


To  be  guarded  at  all  hours  they  built  themselves  watch-  J^d  ^['ne"''*'"'" 
towers, 
With  every  tower  a  man  on  ; 
And  surely  and  secure,  each  from  out  his  embrasure 
Looked  down  the  iron  cannon  ! 
II.  31 
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A  battle-song  was  writ  for  the  theatre,  where  it 
Was  sung  with  vast  energy 
Of  the  conduct     And  rapturous  applause  ;  and  besides  the  public  cause 
the  to"  "^^  Was  supported  by  the  clergy. 

The  pretty  ladies'-maids  were  pinning  of  cockades, 

And  tying  on  of  sashes  ; 
And  dropping  gentle  tears,  while   their  lovers  bluster'd 
fierce, 

About  gun-shot  and  gashes  ; 

Of  the  ladies ;      The  ladies  took  the  hint,  and  all  day  were  scraping  lint, 
As  became  their  softer  genders  ; 
And  got  bandages  and  beds  for  the  limbs  and  for  the  heads 
Of  the  city's  brave  defenders. 

The  men,  both  young  and  old,  felt  resolute  and  bold. 
And  panted  hot  for  glory  ; 
And,  finally,  of    Even  the  tailors  'gan  to  brag,  and  embroidered  on  their 

the  taylors.  ^^^^ 

"AUT  WINCERE  AUT  MORI." 


Of  the  Cossack 
chief, — his 
stratagem  ; 


Seeing  the  city's  resolute  condition, 

The  Cossack  chief,  too  cunning  to  despise  it, 
Said  to  himself,  "  Not  having  ammunition 
Wherewith  to  batter  the  place  in  proper  form, 
Some  of  these  nights  I'll  carry  it  by  storm. 

And  sudden  escalade  it  or  surprise  it. 


And  the  bur- 
ghers' sillie 
victorie. 


"  Let's  see,  however,  if  the  cits  stand  firmish." 

He  rode  up  to  the  city  gates  ;  for  answers, 
Out  rushed  an  eager  troop  of  the  town  elite, 
And  straightway  did  begin  a  gallant  skirmish  : 
The  Cossack  hereupon  did  sound  retreat. 
Leaving  the  victory  with  the  city  lancers. 


What  prisoners 
they  took. 


They  took  two  prisoners  and  as  many  horses. 
And  the  whole  town  grew  quickly  so  elate 
With  this  small  victory  of  their  virgin  forces. 
That  they  did  deem  their  privates  and  commanders 
So  many  Caesars,  Pompeys,  Alexanders, 
Napoleons,  or  Fredericks  the  Great. 
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And  puffing  with  inordinate  conceit 

They  utterly  despised  these  Cossack  thieves 

And  thought  the  ruffians  easier  to  beat 

Than  porters  carpets  think,  or  ushers  boys. 

Meanwhile,  a  sly  spectator  of  their  joys, 
The  Cossack  captain  giggled  in  his  sleeves. 


And  how  con- 
ceited they 
were. 


"  Whene'er  you  meet  yon  stupid  city  hogs  " 

(He  bade  his  troops  precise  this  order  keep), 

"  Don't  stand  a  moment — run  away,  you  dogs  ! " 

'Twas  done  ;  and  when  they  met  the  town  battalions, 

The  Cossacks,  as  if  frightened  at  their  valiance. 

Turned  tail,  and  bolted  like  so  many  sheep. 


Of  the  Cossack 
chief,  —his 
orders  ; 


They  fled,  obedient  to  their  captain's  order  : 

And  now  this  bloodless  siege  a  month  had  lasted, 
When,  viewing  the  country  round,  the  city  warder 
(Who,  like  a  faithful  weathercock,  did  perch 
Upon  the  steeple  of  St.  Sophy's  church), 

Sudden   his    trumpet    took,   and    a  mighty   blast 
blasted. 


And  how  he 
feigned  a 
retreat. 


he 


His  voice  it  might  be  heard  through  all  the  streets 
(He  was  a  warder  wondrous  strong  in  lung), 

"  Victory,  victory  !  the  foe  retreats  ! " 

"  The  foe  retreats  ! "  each  cries  to  each  he  meets  ; 

"  The  foe  retreats  ! "  each  in  his  turn  repeats. 

Gods  !  how  the  guns  did  roar,  and  how  the  joy-bells 
rung  ! 


The  warder  pro- 
clayms  the  Cos- 
sacks' retreat, 
and  the  citie 
greatly  rejoyces. 


Arming  in  haste  his  gallant  city  lancers. 

The  mayor,  to  learn  if  true  the  news  might  be, 

A  league  or  two  out  issued  with  his  prancers. 

The  Cossacks  (something  had  given  their   courage  a 
damper) 

Hastened  their  flight,  and  'gan  like  mad  to  scamper  : 
Blessed  be  all  the  saints,  Kiova  town  was  free  ! 


XI. 


Now,  puffed  with  pride,  the  mayor  grew  vain, 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the 
slain. 
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The  manner 
of  the  citie's 
rejoycings. 


'Tis  true  he  might  amuse  himself  thus, 
And  not  be  very  murderous  ; 
For  as  of  those  who  to  death  were  done 
The  number  was  exactly  none, 
His  lordship,  in  his  soul's  elation, 
Did  take  a  bloodless  recreation — 
Going  home  again,  he  did  ordain 
A  very  splendid  cold  collation 
For  the  magistrates  and  the  corporation  ; 
Likewise  a  grand  illumination, 
For  the  amusement  of  the  nation. 
That  night  the  theatres  were  free, 
The  conduits  they  ran  Malvoisie  ; 
Each  house  that  night  did  beam  with  light 
And  sound  with  mirth  and  jollity  : 
And  its  impiety.    But  shame,  O  shame  !  not  a  soul  in  the  town, 
Now  the  city  was  safe  and  the  Cossacks  flown, 
Ever  thought  of  the  bountiful  saint  by  whose  care 

The  town  had  been  rid  of  these  terrible  Turks — 
Said  even  a  prayer  to  that  patroness  fair. 

For  these  her  wondrous  works  ! 
Lord  Hyacinth  waited,  the  meekest  of  priors — 
He  waited  at  church  with  the  rest  of  his  friars  ; 
He  went  there  at  noon  and  he  waited  till  ten, 
Expecting  in  vain  the  lord-mayor  and  his  men. 

He  waited  and  waited  from  mid-day  to  dark ; 
But  in  vain — you  might  search  through  the  whole  of  the 

church, 
Not  a  layman,  alas  !  to  the  city's  disgrace, 
From  mid-day  to  dark  showed  his  nose  in  the  place. 

The  pew-woman,  organist,  beadle,  and  clerk 
Kept  away  from  their  work,  and  were  dancing  like  mad 
Away  in  the  streets  with  the  other  mad  people, 
Not  thinking  to  pray,  but  to  guzzle  and  tipple 

Wherever  the  drink  might  be  had. 


How  the  priest, 
Hyacinth, 
waited  at 
church,  and 
nobody  came 
thither. 


How  he  went 
forth  to  bid 
them  to  prayer. 


XII. 

Amidst  this  din  and  revelry  throughout  the  city  roaring, 
The    silver    moon   rose    silently,    and    high    in    heaven 

soaring  ; 
Prior  Hyacinth  was  fervently  upon  his  knees  adoring  : 
**  Towards    my    precious    patroness    this    conduct    sure 

unfair  is; 
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I  cannot  think,  I  must  confess,  what  keeps  the  dignitaries 
And  our  good  mayor  away,  unless  some  business  them 
contraries." 

He  puts  his  long  white  mantle  on  and  forth  the  prior 

sallies — 
(His  pious  thoughts  were  bent  upon  good  deeds  and  not 

on  malice)  : 
Heavens  !  how  the  banquet  lights  they  shone  about  the 

mayor's  palace  ! 
About  the  hall  the  scullions  ran  with  meats  both  fresh  and  How  the  grooms 

nnf-tpd  •  and  lacqueys 

PO"^*^  '  .  jeered  him. 

The   pages  came  with   cup  and  can,  all  for  the  guests 

allotted  ; 
Ah,  how  they  jeered  that  good  fat  man  as  up  the  stairs  he 

trotted  ! 

He   entered   in   the   ante-rooms  where   sat   the   mayor's 

court  in  ; 
He    found    a    pack   of  drunken    grooms    a-dicing    and 

a-sporting  ; 
The    horrid  wine  and  'bacco    fumes  they  set   the  prior 

a-snorting  ! 
The  prior  thought  he'd  speak  about  their  sins  before  he 

went  hence, 
And  lustily  began  to  shout  of  sin  and  of  repentance  ; 
The  rogues  they  kicked  the  prior  out  before  he'd  done  a 

sentence  ! 

And  having  got  no  portion  small  of  buffeting  and  tussling, 
At  last  he  reached  the  banquet-hall,  where  sat  the  mayor 

a-guzzling, 
And  by  his  side  his  lady  tall  dressed  out  in  white  sprig 

muslin. 
Around   the   table   in   a   ring   the   guests  were  drinking  And  the  mayor, 

heavv  •  mayoress,  and 

^   '  aldermen,  being 

They'd  drunk  the  church,  and  drunk  the  king,  and  the  tipsie,  refused  to 

J  .  1  go  to  church, 

army  and  the  navy  ;  ^ 

In  fact  they'd  toasted  everything.     The  prior  said,  "  God 

save  ye  ! " 

The  mayor  cried,  "  Bring  a  silver  cup — there's  one  upon 

the  beaufet ; 
And  Prior,  have  the  venison  up — it's  capital  rechmiffe. 
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And  so,  Sir  Priest,  you've  come  to  sup  ?     And  pray  you, 

how'^s  Saint  Sophy  ?  " 
The  prior's  face  quite  red  was  grown,  with  horror  and 

with  anger  ; 
He  flung  the  proffered  goblet  down — it  made  a  hideous 

clangour ; 
And  'gan  a  preaching  with  a  frown — he  was   a  fierce 

haranguer. 

He  tried  the   mayor  and    aldermen  —  they  all    set  up 

a-jeering  : 
He    tried    the    common-councilmen  —  they    too    began 

a-sneering  : 
He  turned  towards  the  may'ress  then,  and  hoped  to  get  a 

hearing  : 
He  knelt  and  seized  her  dinner-dress,  made  of  the  muslin 

sno\vj', 
"To  church,  to  church,  my  sweet  mistress  !"  he  cried; 

"  the  way  I'll  show  ye." 
Alas,  the  lady-mayoress  fell  back  as  drunk  as  Chloe  I 

XIII. 

How  the  prior      Out  from  this  dissolutc  and  dnanken  court 
went  ac   a  one.      Wg^t  the  good  prior,  his  eyes  with  weeping  dim  : 
He  tried  the  people  of  a  meaner  sort — 
They  too,  alas,  were  bent  upon  their  sport, — 

And  not  a  single  soul  would  follow  him  ! 
But  all  were  swigging  schnapps  and  guzzling  beer. 

He  found  the  cits,  their  daughters,  sons,  and  spouses. 
Spending  the  live-long  night  in  fierce  carouses  : 

Alas,  unthinking  of  the  danger  near  ! 
One  or  two  sentinels  the  ramparts  guarded, 

The  rest  were  sharing  in  the  general  feast : 
"  God  wot,  our  tipsy  town  is  poorly  warded ; 

Sweet  Saint  Sophia  help  us  !  "  cried  the  priest. 

Alone  he  entered  the  cathedral  gate. 

Careful  he  locked  the  mighty  oaken  door  ; 

Within  his  company  of  monks  did  wait, 
A  dozen  poor  old  pious  men — no  more. 
Oh,  but  it  grieved  the  gentle  prior  sore. 

To  think  of  those  lost  souls,  given  up  to  drink  and  fate  ! 
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The  mighty  outer  gate  well  barred  and  fast,  huo  Sailit''''"''''^ 

The  poor  old  friars  stirred  their  poor  old  bones,  Sophia's  chapel 

And  pattering  swiftly  on  the  damp  cold  stones,  brethren. 

They  through  the  solitary  chancel  passed. 

The  chancel  walls  looked  black  and  dim  and  vast, 
And  rendered  ghost-like,  melancholy  tones. 

Onward  the  fathers  sped,  till  coming  nigh  a 

Small  iron  gate,  the  which  they  entered  quick  at, 

They  locked  and  double-locked  the  inner  wicket 
And  stood  within  the  chapel  of  Sophia. 
Vain  were  it  to  describe  this  sainted  place, 

Vain  to  describe  that  celebrated  trophy, 

The  venerable  statue  of  Saint  Sophy, 
Which  formed  its  chiefest  ornament  and  grace. 

Here  the  good  prior,  his  personal  griefs  and  sorrows 

In  his  extreme  devotion  quickly  merging. 
At  once  began  to  pray  with  voice  sonorous  ; 
The  other  friars  joined  in  pious  chorus. 

And  passed  the  night  in  singing,  praying,  scourging, 

In  honour  of  Sophia,  that  sweet  virgin. 

XIV. 
Leaving  thus  the  pious  priest  in  The  episode  of 

^^       *=,  ,  .      ^  ,  Sneezoft  and 

Humble  penitence  and  prayer,  Katinka. 

And  the  greedy  cits  a-feasting. 
Let  us  to  the  walls  repair. 

Walking  by  the  sentry-boxes. 

Underneath  the  silver  moon, 
Lo  !  the  sentry  boldly  cocks  his — 

Boldly  cocks  his  musketoon. 

Sneezoff  was  his  designation. 

Fair-haired  boy,  for  ever  pitied  ; 
For  to  take  his  cruel  station, 

He  but  now  Katinka  quitted. 

Poor  in  purse  were  both,  but  rich  in 

Tender  love's  delicious  plenties  ; 
She  a  damsel  of  the  kitchen, 

He  a  haberdasher's  'prentice. 


How  the  sentrie 
Sneezoff  was 
surprised  and 
slayn. 


How  the  Cos- 
sacks rushed  in 
suddenly  and 
took  the  citie. 
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'Tinka,  maiden  tender-hearted, 

Was  dissolved  in  tearful  fits, 
On  that  fatal  night  she  parted 

From  her  darling,  fair-haired  Fritz. 

Warm  her  soldier  lad  she  wrapt  in 

Comforter  and  muffettee ; 
Called  him  "  general  "  and  "  captain," 

Though  a  simple  private  he. 

"  On  your  bosom  wear  this  plaster, 
'Twill  defend  you  from  the  cold  ; 
In  your  pipe  smoke  this  canaster. 
Smuggled  'tis,  my  love,  and  old. 

"  All  the  night,  my  love,  FU  miss  you." 
Thus  she  spoke  ;  and  from  the  door 
Fair-haired  Sneezoff  made  his  issue. 
To  return,  alas,  no  more. 

He  it  is  who  calmly  walks  his 
.    Walk  beneath  the  silver  moon  ; 
He  it  is  who  boldly  cocks  his 
Detonating  musketoon. 

He  the  bland  canaster  puffing. 

As  upon  his  round  he  paces. 
Sudden  sees  a  ragamuffin 

Clambering  swiftly  up  the  glacis. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  exclaims  the  sentry  ; 
"  When  the  sun  has  once  gone  down 
No  one  ever  makes  an  entry 
Into  this  here  fortified  town  ! " 

Shouted  thus  the  watchful  Sneezoff ; 

But,  ere  any  one  replied, 
Wretched  youth  !  he  fired  his  piece  off. 

Started,  staggered,  groaned,  and  died  ! 

XV. 

Ah,  full  well  might  the  sentinel  cry,  "Who  goes  there?" 

But  echo  was  frightened  too  much  to  declare. 

Who  goes  there  1  who  goes  there  1     Can  any  oae  swear 

To  the  number  of  sands  su7'  les  bo7'ds  de  la  mer. 

Or  the  whiskers  of  D'Orsay  Count  down  to  a  hair  ? 
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As  well  might  you  tell  of  the  sands  the  amount, 

Or  number  each  hair  in  each  curl  of  the  Count, 

As  ever  proclaim  the  number  and  name 

Of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  that  up  the  wall  came  ! 

Down,  down  the  knaves  poured  with  fire  and  with  sword  : 

There  were  thieves  from  the  Danube  and  rogues  from  the  Of  the  Cossack 

Don  ; 
There  were  Turks  and  Wallacks,  and  shouting  Cossacks 
Of  all  nations  and  regions,  and  tongues  and  religions — 
Jew,  Christian,  Idolater,  Frank,  Mussulman  : 
Ah,  a  horrible  sight  was  Kioff  that  night !   ■ 
The  gates  were  all  taken — no  chance  e'en  of  flight ; 
And  with  torch  and  with  axe  the  bloody  Cossacks 
Went  hither  and  thither  a-hunting  in  packs  : 
They  slashed  and  they  slew  both  Christian  and  Jew — 
Women  and  children,  they  slaughtered  them  too. 
Some,  saving  their  throats,  plunged  into  the  moats, 
Or  the  river — but  oh,  they  had  burned  all  the  boats  ! 


troops. 


And  of  their 
manner  of 
burning,  mur- 
dering, and 
ravishing. 


But  here  let  us  pause — for  I  can't  pursue  further 
This  scene  of  rack,  ravishment,  ruin,  and  murther.' 
Too  well  did  the  cunning  old  Cossack  succeed  ! 
His  plan  of  attack  was  successful  indeed  ! 
The  night  was  his  own — the  town  it  was  gone  ; 
'Twas  a  heap  still  a-burning  of  timber  and  stone. 
One  building  alone  had  escaped  from  the  fires, 
Saint  Sophy's  fair  church  with  its  steeples  and  spires. 

Calm,  stately,  and  white, 

It  stood  in  the  light ; 
And  as  if  'twould  defy  all  the  conqueror's  power, — 

As  if  nought  had  occurred, 

Might  clearly  be  heard 
The  chimes  ringing  soberly  every  half-hour  ! 


How  they 
burned  the 
whole  citie 
down,  save  the 
church, 


Whereof  the 
bells  began  to 
ring. 


The  city  was  defunct — silence  succeeded 

Unto  its  last  fierce  agonizing  yells  ; 
And  then  it  was  the  conqueror  first  heeded 

The  sound  of  these  calm  bells. 
Furious  towards  his  aides-de-camp  he  turns. 

And  (speaking  as  if  Byron's  works  he  knew), 
"  Villains  !  "  he  fiercely  cries,  "  the  city  burns, 

Why  not  the  temple  too  ? 


How  the  Cossack 
chief  bade  them 
bum  the  church 
too. 
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Burn  me  yon  church,  and  murder  all  within  ! " 
How  they  The  Cossacks  thundered  at  the  outer  door  ; 

and  of  Hyacinth  And  Father  Hyacinth,  who  heard  the  din, 
th^raf*^"^  (And  thought  himself  and  brethren  in  distress, 

Deserted  by  their  lady  patroness) 

Did  to  her  statue  turn,  and  thus  his  woes  outpour  % — ■ 

XVII. 

His  payer  to       "  And  is  it  thus,  O  falscst  of  the  saints, 
the  Saint  Sophia.  ^j^^^^  hearest  our  complaints  ? 

TeU  me,  did  ever  my  attachment  falter 

To  serve  thy  altar  ? 
Was  not  thy  name,  ere  ever  I  did  sleep. 

The  last  upon  my  lip  ? 
Was  not  thy  name  the  very^  first  that  broke 

From  me  when  I  awoke  ? 
Have  I  not  tried  with  fasting,  flogging,  penance, 

And  mortified  countenance 
For  to  find  favour,  Sophy,  in  thy  sight  ? 

And  lo  !  this  night. 
Forgetful  of  my  prayers,  and  thine  own  promise. 

Thou  turnest  from  us  ; 
Lettest  the  heathen  enter  in  our  city, 

And  without  pity, 
Murder  our  burghers,  seize  upon  their  spouses, 

Burn  down  their  houses  ! 
Is  such  a  breach  of  faith  to  be  endured  ? 

See  what  a  lurid 
Light  from  the  insolent  invader's  torches 

Shines  on  your  porches  ! 
E'en  now,  with  thundering  battering-ram  and  hammer 

And  hideous  clamour  ; 
With  axemen,  swordsmen,  pikemen,  billmen,  bowmen, 

The  conquering  foemen, 
O  Sophy  !  beat  your  gate  about  your  ears. 

Alas  !  and  here's 
A  humble  company  of  pious  men, 

Like  muttons  in  a  pen, 
Whose  souls  shall  quickly  from  their  bodies  be  thrusted, 

Because  in  you  they  trusted. 
Do  you  not  know  the  Calmuc  chief's  desires — 

Kill  all  the  friars  ! 
And  you  of  all  the  saints  most  false  and  fickle. 

Leave  us  in  this  abominable  pickle." 
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"  Rash  Hyacinthus  ! " 

(Here  to  the  astonishment  of  all  her  backers, 
Saint  Sophy,  opening  wide  her  wooden  jaws, 

Like  to  a  pair  of  German  walnut-crackers, 
Began),  *"  I  did  not  think  you  had  been  thus, — 

0  monk  of  little  faith  !     Is  it  because 

A  rascal  scum  of  filthy  Cossack  heathen 
Besiege  our  town,  that  you  distrust  in  vic^  then  ? 
Think'st  thou  that  I,  who  in  a  former  day 
Did  walk  across  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
(Not  mentioning,  for  shortness,  other  seas), — 
That  I,  who  skimmed  the  broad  Borysthenes, 
Without  so  much  as  wetting  of  my  toes 
Am  frightened  at  a  set  of  men  like  tJiose  ? 

1  have  a  mind  to  leave  you  to  your  fate  : 
Such  cowardice  as  this  my  scorn  inspires." 

Saint  Sophy  was  here 
Cut  short  in  her  words, — 
For  at  this  very  moment  in  tumbled  the  gate, 

And  with  a  wild  cheer. 
And  a  clashing  of  swords, 

Swift  through  the  church  porches, 

With  a  waving  of  torches, 

And  a  shriek  and  a  yell 

Like  the  devils  of  hell, 

W^ith  pike  and  with  axe 

In  rushed  the  Cossacks, — 
In  rushed  the  Cossacks,  crying,  "  MURDER  THE  FRIARS 

Ah  !  what  a  thrill  felt  Hyacinth, 

When  he  heard  that  villanous  shout  Calmuc  ! 
Now,  thought  he,  my  trial  beginneth  ; 
Saints,  O  give  me  courage  and  pluck  ! 
"  Courage,  boys,  'tis  useless  to  funk  ! " 

Thus  unto  the  friars  he  began  : 
"  Never  let  it  be  said  that  a  monk 
Is  not  likewise  a  gentleman. 
Though  the  patron  saint  of  the  church, 

Spite  of  all  that  we've  done  and  we've  prayed, 
Leaves  us  wickedly  here  in  the  lurch, 
Hang  it,  gentlemen,  who's  afraid  ?  " 
As  thus  the  gallant  Hyacinthus  spoke. 

He,  with  an  air  as  easy  and  as  free  as 
If  the  quick-coming  murder  were  a  joke, 


The  statue  sud- 
denlie  speaks ; 


But  is  inter- 
rupted by  the 
breaking  in  of 
the  Cossacks. 


Of  Hyacinth, 
his  outrageous 

address  i 


And  preparation 
for  dying. 
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Saint  Sophia, 
her  speech. 


She  gets  on  the 
prior's  shoulder 
straddleback. 


And  bids  him 
run. 


Folded  his  robes  around  his  sides,  and  took 
Place  under  sainted  Sophy's  legs  of  oak, 
Like  Ccesar  at  the  statue  of  Pompeius. 
The  monks  no  leisure  had  about  to  look 
(Each  being  absorbed  in  his  particular  case), 
Else  had  they  seen  with  what  celestial  gi'ace 
A  wooden  smile  stole  o'er  the  saint's  mahogany  face. 

"  Well  done,  well  done,  Hyacinthus,  my  son  ! " 

Thus  spoke  the  sainted  statue. 
"  Though  you  doubted  me  in  the  hour  of  need, 
And  spoke  of  me  verj-  rude  indeed. 
You  deserve  good  luck  for  showing  such  pluck, 

And  I  won't  be  angry  at  you." 

The  monks  by-standing,  one  and  all. 
Of  this  wondrous  scene  beholders, 
To  this  kind  promise  listened  content. 
And  couldn't  contain  their  astonishment. 
When  Saint  Sophia  moved  and  went 
Down  from  her  wooden  pedestal, 

And  twisted  her  legs,  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs, 
Round  Hyacinthus's  shoulders  ! 

"  Ho  !  forwards,"  cries  Sophy,  "  there's  no  time  for  waiting, 
The  Cossacks  are  breaking  the  very  last  gate  in  : 
See  the  glare   of  their  torches    shines   red   through   the 
grating ; 

We've  still  the  back  door,  and  two  minutes  or  more. 
Now,  boys,  now  or  never,  we  must  make  for  the  river. 

For  we  only  are  safe  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Run  swiftly  to-da}'^,  lads,  if  ever  you  ran, — 
Put  out  your  best  leg,  Hyacinthus,  my  man  ; 
And  I'll  lay  five  to  two  that  you  carry  us  through, 

Only  scamper  as  fast  as  you  can." 


XVIII. 

He  runneth;        Away  went  the  priest  through  the  little  back  door, 
And  light  on  his  shoulders  the  image  he  bore  : 

The  honest  old  priest  was  not  punished  the  least. 
Though  the  image  was  eight  feet,  and  he  measured  four. 
Away  went  the  prior,  and  the  monks  at  his  tail 
Went  snorting,  and  puffing,  and  panting  full  sail  ; 

And  just  as  the  last  at  the  back  door  had  passed, 
In  furious  hunt  behold  at  the  front 
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The  Tartars  so  fierce,  with  their  terrible  cheers, 

With  axes,  and  halberts,  and  muskets,  and  spears. 

With  torches  a-flaming  the  chapel  now  came  in. 

They  tore  up  the  mass-book,  they  stamped  on  the  psalter, 

They  pulled  the  gold  crucifix  down  from  the  altar  ; 

The  vestments  they  burned  with  their  blasphemous  fires, 

And  many  cried,  "  Curse  on  them  !  where  are  the  friars  ? " 

When  loaded  with  plunder,  yet  seeking  for  more, 

One  chanced  to  fling  open  the  little  back  door. 

Spied  out  the  friars'  white  robes  and  long  shadows 

In  the  moon,  scampering  over  the  meadows. 

And  stopped  the  Cossacks  in  the  midst  of  their  arsons, 

By  crying  out  lustily,  "  There  GO  THE  parsons  ! "  And  the  Tartars 

With  a  whoop  and  a  yell,  and  a  scream  and  a  shout, 

At  once  the  whole  murderous  body  turned  out ; 

And  swift  as  the  hawk  pounces  down  on  the  pigeon, 

Pursued  the  poor  short-winded  men  of  religion. 

When  the  sound  of  that  cheering  came  to  the  monks'  How  the  friars 
hearing,  ^^^^^'^'^• 

O  heaven  !  how  the  poor  fellows  panted  and  blew  ! 
At  fighting  not  cunning,  unaccustomed  to  running, 

When  the  Tartars  came   up,  what  the   deuce   should 
they  do  ? 
"  The/11  make  us  all  martyrs,  those  blood-thirsty  Tartars  !'' 

Quoth  fat  Father  Peter  to  fat  Father  Hugh. 
The  shouts  they  came  clearer,  the  foe  they  drew  nearer  ; 

Oh,  how  the  bolts  whistled,  and  how  the  lights  shone ! 
"  I  cannot  get  further,  this  running  is  murther  ; 

Come  carry  me,  some  one  !  "  cried  big  Father  John. 
And  even  the  statue  grew  frightened,  "  Od  rat  you  ! " 

It  cried,  "  Mr.  Prior,  I  wish  you'd  get  on  ! " 
On  tugged  the  good  friar,  but  nigher  and  nigher 
Appeared  the  fierce  Russians,  with  sword  and  with  fire. 
On  tugged  the  good  prior  at  Saint  Sophy's  desire, — 
A  scramble  through  bramble,  through  mud,  and  through 

mire, 
The  swift  arrows'  whizziness  causing  a  dizziness. 
Nigh  done  his  business,  fit  to  expire. 
Father   Hyacinth   tugged,  and   the   monks   they   tugged 

after  : 
The  foemen  pursued  with  horrible  laughter,  ... 

•^  111,  And  the  pur- 

And  hurl'd  their  long  spears  round  the  poor  orethren's  suers  fixed 

arrows  into 
C3-rS,  their  tayls. 
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How  at  the 
last  gasp. 


The  friars  won, 
and  jumped 
into  Borysthenes 
fluvius. 


So  true,  that  next  day  in  the  coats  of  each  priest, 
Though  never  a  wound  was  given,  there  were  found 
A  dozen  arrows  at  least. 

Now  the  chase  seemed  at  its  worst, 
Prior  and  monks  were  fit  to  burst  ; 
Scarce  you  knew  the  which  was  first, 

Or  pursuers  or  pursued  ; 
When  the  statue,  by  heaven's  grace, 
Suddenly  did  change  the  face 
Of  this  interesting  race. 

As  a  saint,  sure,  only  could. 

For  as  the  jockey  who  at  Epsom  rides, 

When  that  his  steed  is  spent  and  punished  sore, 

Diggeth  his  heels  into  the  courser's  sides, 
And  thereby  makes  him  run  one  or  two  furlongs  more ; 
Even  thus,  betwixt  the  eighth  rib  and  the  ninth. 

The  saint  rebuked  the  prior,  that  weary  creeper ; 
Fresh  strength  into  his  limbs  her  kicks  imparted. 
One  bound  he  made,  as  gay  as  when  he  started. 
Yes,  with  his  brethren  clinging  at  his  cloak, 
The  statue  on  his  shoulders — fit  to  choke — 
One  most  tremendous  bound  made  Hyacinth, 

And  soused  friars,   statue,   and   all,   slapdash   into    the 
Dnieper ! 


And  how  the 
Russians  saw 


The  statue  get 
off  Hyacinth 
his  back,  and 
sit  down  with 
the  friars  on 
Hyacinth  his 
cloak. 


XIX. 

And  when  the  Russians,  in  a  fiery  rank, 

Panting  and  fierce,  drew  up  along  the  shore  ; 
(For  here  the  vain  pursuing  they  forbore. 
Nor  cared  they  to  surpass  the  river's  bank,) 
Then,  looking  from  the  rocks  and  rushes  dank, 

A  sight  they  witnessed  never  seen  before. 
And  which,  with  its  accompaniments  glorious, 
Is  writ  'i  the  golden  book,  or  liber  aureus. 

Plump  in  the  Dnieper  flounced  the  friar  and  friends,- 
They  dangling  round  his  neck,  he  fit  to  choke, 
When  suddenly  his  most  miraculous  cloak 
Over  the  billowy  waves  itself  extends, 
Down  from  his  shoulders  quietly  descends 

The  venerable  Sophy's  statue  of  oak  ; 
Which,  sitting  down  upon  the  cloak  so  ample, 
Bids  all  the  brethren  follow  its  example  ! 
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Each  at  her  bidding  sat,  and  sat  at  ease  ; 

The  statue  "gan  a  gracious  conversation, 

And  (waving  to  the  foe  a  salutation) 
Sail'd  with  her  wondering  happy  proteges 
Gaily  adown  the  wide  Borysthenes, 

Until  they  came  unto  some  friendly  nation. 
And  when  the  heathen  had  at  length  grown  shy  of 
Their  conquest,  she  one  day  came  back  again  to  Kiofif. 


How  in  this 
manner  of  boat 
they  sayled 
away. 


XX. 

Think  not,  O  Reader,  that  we're  laughing  at  Finis,  or  the 
YOU ;  ""'^• 

You   MAY  GO  TO   KlOFF  NOW,  AND   SEE  THE   STATUE  ! 


(    496    ) 


KING   CANUTE. 

King  Canute  was  wearj^-hearted  ;  he  had  reigned  for  years  a  score, 
BattUng,  struggUng,  pushing,  fighting,  kilhng  much  and  robbing  more  ; 
And  he  thought  upon  his  actions,  walking  by  the  wild  sea-shore. 

'Twixt  the  Chancellor  and  Bishop  walked  the  King  with  steps  sedate, 
Chamberlains  and  grooms  came  after,  silversticks  and  goldsticks  great, 
Chaplains,  aides-de-camp,  and  pages, — all  the  officers  of  state. 

Sliding  after  like  his  shadow,  pausing  when  he  chose  to  pause. 

If  a  frown  his  face  contracted,  straight  the  courtiers  dropped  their 

jaws  ; 
If  to  laugh  the  King  was  minded,  out  they  burst  in  loud  hee-haws. 

But  that  day  a  something  vexed  him,  that  was  clear  to  old  and  young  : 
Thrice  his  Grace  had  yawned  at  table,  when  his  favourite  gleemen  sung, 
Once  the  Queen  would  have  consoled  him,  but  he  bade  her  hold  her 
tongue. 

"  Something  ails  my  gracious  master,"  cried  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal. 

"  Sure,  my  lord,  it  is  the  lampreys  served  to  dinner,  or  the  veal  ? " 

"  Psha  ! "  exclaimed  the  angry  monarch.     "  Keeper,  'tis  not  that  I  feel. 

"  'Tis  the  heart,  aAd  not  the  dinner,  fool,  that  doth  my  rest  impair  : 
Can  a  king  be  great  as  I  am,  prithee,  and  yet  know  no  care  ? 
Oh,  I'm  sick,  and  tired,  and  weary." — Some  one  cried,  "  The  King's 
arm-chair  ! " 

Then  towards  the  lacqueys  turning,  quick  my  Lord  the  Keeper  nodded. 
Straight  the  King's  great  chair  was  brought  him,  by  two  footmen  able- 
bodied  ; 
Languidly  he  sank  into  it  :  it  was  comfortably  wadded. 

"  Leading  on  my  fierce  companions,"  cried  he,  "  over  storm  and  brine, 
I  have  fought  and  I  have  conquered  I  Where  was  glory  like  to  mine  ?" 
Loudly  all  the  courtiers  echoed  :  "  Where  is  glory  like  to  thine  ? " 
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"  What  avail  me  all  my  kingdoms  ?  Wear)'  am  I  now  and  old  ; 
Those  fair  sons  I  have  begotten,  long  to  see  me  dead  and  cold  ; 
Would  I  were,  and  quiet  buried,  underneath  the  silent  mould  ! 

"  Oh,  remorse,  the  writhing  serpent !  at  my  bosom  tears  and  bites  ; 
Horrid,  horrid  things  I  look  on,  though  I  put  out  all  the  lights  ; 
Ghosts  of  ghastly  recollections  troop  about  my  bed  at  nights. 

"  Cities  burning,  convents  blazing,  red  with  sacrilegious  fires  ; 
Mothers    weeping,    virgins    screaming    vainly    for   their   slaughtered 

sires." — 
"  Such  a  tender  conscience,"  cries  the  Bishop,  "  every  one  admires. 

"  But  for  such  unpleasant  bygones,  cease,  my  gracious  lord,  to  search. 
They're  forgotten  and  forgiven  by  our  Holy  Mother  Church  ; 
Never,  never  does  she  leave  her  benefactors  in  the  lurch. 

"  Look  !  the  land  is  crowned  with  minsters,  which  your  Grace's  bounty 

raised  ; 
Abbeys  filled  with  holy  men,  where  you  and  Heaven  are  daily  praised  : 
You.,  my  lord,  to  think  of  dying  ?  on  my  conscience  I'm  amazed ! " 

"  Nay,  I  feel,"  replied  King  Canute,  "  that  my  end  is  drawing  near." 
"  Don't  say  so,"  exclaimed  the  courtiers  (striving  each  to  squeeze  a 

tear). 
"  Sure  your  Grace  is  strong  and  lusty,  and  may  live  this  fifty  year." 

"  Live  these  fifty  years  ! "    the  Bishop  roared,  with  actions  made  to 

suit. 
"  Are  you  mad,  my  good  Lord  Keeper,  thus  to  speak  of  King  Canute 
Men  have  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  sure  his  Majesty  will  do't. 

"  Adam,  Enoch,  Lamech,  Cainan,  Mahaleel,  Methusela, 

Lived  nine  hundred  years  apiece,  and  mayn't  the  King  as  well  as 

they?" 
"  Fervently,"  exclaimed  the  Keeper,  "  fervently  I  trust  he  may." 

"  He  to  die  ? "  resumed  the  Bishop.     "  He  a  mortal  like  to  tis  ? 
Death  was  not  for  him  intended,  though  communis  omnibus  : 
Keeper,  you  are  irreligious,  for  to  talk  and  cavil  thus. 

"  With  his  wondrous  skill  in  healing  ne'er  a  doctor  can  compete. 
Loathsome  lepers,  if  he  touch  them,  start  up  clean  upon  their  feet  ; 
Surely  he  could  raise  the  dead  up,  did  his  Highness  think  it  meet. 
II.  32 
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"  Did  not  once  the  Jewish  captain  stay  the  sun  upon  the  hill, 
And,  the  while  he  slew  the  foemen,  bid  the  silver  moon  stand  still  ? 
So,  no  doubt,  could  gracious  Canute,  if  it  were  his  sacred  will." 

"  Might  I  stay  the  sun  above  us,  good  Sir  Bishop  ? "  Canute  cried  ; 
"  Could  I  bid  the  silver  moon  to  pause  upon  her  heavenly  ride  ? 
If  the  moon  obeys  my  orders,  sure  I  can  command  the  tide. 

"  Will  the  advancing  waves  obey  me,  Bishop,  if  I  make  the  sign  ?" 
Said  the  Bishop,  bowing  lowly,  "  Land  and  sea,  my  lord,  are  thine." 
Canute  turned  towards  the  ocean — "  Back  ! "  he  said,  "  thou  foaming 
brine. 

"  From  the  sacred  shore  I  stand  on,  I  command  thee  to  retreat ; 
Venture  not,  thou  stormy  rebel,  to  approach  thy  master's  seat : 
Ocean,  be  thou  still !  I  bid  thee  come  not  nearer  to  my  feet !  " 

But  the  sullen  ocean  answered  with  a  louder,  deeper  roar. 

And  the  rapid  waves  drew  nearer,  falling  sounding  on  the  shore  ; 

Back  the  Keeper  and  the  Bishop,  back  the  King  and  courtiers  bore. 

And  he  sternly  bade  them  never  more  to  kneel  to  human  clay, 
But  alone  to  praise  and  worship  That  which  earth  and  seas  obey : 
And  his  golden  crown  of  empire  never  wore  he  from  that  day. 
King  Canute  is  dead  and  gone  :    Parasites  exist  alway. 
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FRIAR'S   SONG. 

Some  love  the  matin -chimes,  which  tell 

The  hour  of  prayer  to  sinner  ; 
But  better  far's  the  mid-day  bell, 

Which  speaks  the  hour  of  dinner  ; 
For  when  I  see  a  smoking  fish, 

Or  capon  drown'd  in  gravy, 
Or  noble  haunch  on  silver  dish, 

Full  glad  I  sing  my  ave. 

My  pulpit  is  an  alehouse  bench, 

Whereon  I  sit  so  jolly; 
A  smiling  rosy  country  wench 

My  saint  and  patron  holy. 
I  kiss  her  cheek  so  red  and  sleek, 

I  press  her  ringlets  wavy, 
And  in  her  willing  ear  I  speak 

A  most  religious  ave. 

And  if  I'm  blind,  yet  heaven  is  kind, 

And  holy  saints  forgiving  ; 
For  sure  he  leads  a  right  good  life 

Who  thus  admires  good  living. 
Above,  they  say,  our  flesh  is  air. 

Our  blood  celestial  ichor  : 
Oh,  grant  !  mid  all  the  changes  there, 

They  may  not  change  our  liquor  ! 


ATRA    CURA. 

Before  I  lost  my  five  poor  wits, 

I  mind  me  of  a  Romish  clerk, 

Who  sang  how  Care,  the  phantom  dark, 

Beside  the  belted  horseman  sits. 

Methought  I  saw  the  grisly  sprite 

Jump  up  but  now  behind  my  Knight. 
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And  though  he  gallop  as  he  may, 
I  mark  that  cursed  monster  black 
Still  sits  behind  his  honour's  back, 
Tight  squeezing  of  his  heart  alway. 
Like  two  black  Templars  sit  they  there, 
Beside  one  crupper,  Knight  and  Care. 

No  knight  am  I  with  pennoned  spear. 
To  prance  upon  a  bold  destrere  : 
I  will  not  have  black  Care  prevail 
Upon  my  long-eared  charger's  tail. 
For  lo,  I  am  a  witless  fool, 
And  laugh  at  Grief  and  ride  a  mule. 


REQUIESCAT. 

Under  the  stone  you  behold. 
Buried,  and  coffined,  and  cold, 
Lieth  Sir  Wilfrid  the  Bold. 

Always  he  marched  in  advance, 
Warring  in  Flanders  and  France, 
Doughty  with  sword  and  with  lance. 

Famous  in  Saracen  fight. 

Rode  in  his  youth  the  good  knight. 

Scattering  Paynims  in  flight. 

Brian  the  Templar  untrue. 
Fairly  in  tourney  he  slew. 
Saw  Hierusalem  too. 

Now  he  is  buried  and  gone, 
Lying  beneath  the  grey  stone  : 
Where  shall  you  find  such  a  one  ? 

Long  time  his  widow  deplored. 
Weeping  the  fate  of  her  lord. 
Sadly  cut  off  by  the  sword. 

When  she  was  eased  of  her  pain, 
Came  the  good  Lord  Athelstane, 
When  her  ladyship  married  again. 
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LINES    UPON  MY  SISTERS  PORTRAIT. 

BY  THE   LORD   SOUTHDOWN. 

The  castle  towers  of  Bareacres  are  fair  upon  the  lea, 

Where  the  cliffs  of  bonny  Diddlesex  rise  up  from  out  the  sea  -. 

I  stood  upon  the  donjon  keep  and  view'd  the  country  o'er, 

I  saw  the  lands  of  Bareacres  for  fifty  miles  or  more. 

I  stood  upon  the  donjon  keep — it  is  a  sacred  place, — 

Where   floated  for  eight  hundred  years  the  banner  of  my  race ; 

Argent,  a  dexter  sinople,  and  gules  an  azure  field  : 

There  ne'er  was  nobler  cognizance  on  knightly  warrior's  shield. 

The  first  time  England  saw  the  shield  'twas  round  a  Norman  neck, 

On  board  a  ship  from  Valery,  King  William  was  on  deck, 

A  Norman  lance  the  colours  wore,  in  Hastings'  fatal  fray — 

St.  Willibald  for  Bareacres  !  'twas  double  gules  that  day  ! 

O  Heaven  and  sweet  St.  Willibald  !  in  many  a  battle  since 

A  loyal-hearted  Bareacres  has  ridden  by  his  Prince  ! 

At  Acre  with  Plantagenet,  with  Edward  at  Poictiers, 

The  pennon  of  the  Bareacres  was  foremost  on  the  spears  ! 

'Twas  pleasant  in  the  battle-shock  to  hear  our  war-cry  ringing  : 
Oh  grant  me,  sweet  St.  Willibald,  to  listen  to  such  singing  ! 
Three  hundred  steel-clad  gentlemen,  we  drove  the  foe  before  us, 
And  thirty  score  of  British  bows  kept  twanging  to  the  chorus  ! 
O  knights,  my  noble  ancestors  !  and  shall  I  never  hear 
St.  Willibald  for  Bareacres  through  battle  ringing  clear  ? 
I'd  cut  me  off  this  strong  right  hand  a  single  hour  to  ride. 
And  strike  a  blow  for  Bareacres,  my  fathers,  at  your  side  ! 

Dash  down,  dash  down,  yon  Mandolin,  beloved  sister  mine  ! 
Those  blushing  lips  may  never  sing  the  glories  of  our  line  : 
Our  ancient  castles  echo  to  the  clumsy  feet  of  churls, 
The  spinning-jenny  houses  in  the  mansion  of  our  Earls. 
Sing  not,  sing  not,  my  Angeline  !  in  days  so  base  and  vile, 
'Twere  sinful  to  be  happy,  'twere  sacrilege  to  smile. 
I'll  hie  me  to  my  lonely  hall,  and  by  its  cheerless  hob 
I'll  muse  on  other  days,  and  wish — and  wish  I  were — A  Snob. 
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TITMARSH'S    CARMEN    LILLIENSE 

Lille,  Sept.  2,  1843. 
My  heart  is  weary,  rny  peace  is  gone. 

How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal  ? 
I  have  no  money,  I  lie  in  pawn, 

A  stranger  in  the  town  of  Lille. 

I. 
With  twenty  pounds  but  three  weeks  since, 

From  Paris  forth  did  Titmarsh  wheel, 
I  thought  myself  as  rich  a  prince 

As  beggar  poor  I'm  now  at  Lille. 

Confiding  in  my  ample  means — 

In  troth,  I  was  a  happy  chiel  ! 
I  passed  the  gates  of  Valenciennes, 

I  never  thought  to  come  by  Lille. 

I  never  thought  my  twenty  pounds 

Some  rascal  knave  would  dare  to  steal ; 

I  gaily  passed  the  Belgic  bounds 

At  Qui^vrain,  twenty  miles  from  Lille. 

To  Antwerp  town  I  hastened  post, 
And  as  I  took  my  evening  meal 
I  felt  my  pouch, — my  purse  was  lost, 

0  Heaven  !     Why  came  I  not  by  Lille.'' 

I  straightway  called  for  ink  and  pen. 
To  grandmamma  I  made  appeal : 
Meanwhile  a  loan  of  guineas  ten 

1  borrowed  from  a  friend  so  leal. 

I  got  the  cash  from  grandmamma 

(Her  gentle  heart  my  woes  could  feel,) 

But  where  I  went,  and  what  I  saw. 
What  matters  ?     Here  I  am  at  Lille. 

My  heart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone, 

How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal  ? 
I  have  no  cash,  I  lie  in  pawn, 

A  stranger  in  the  town  of  Lille. 
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II. 
To  stealing  I  can  never  come, 

To  pawn  my  watch  I'm  too  genteel, 
Besides,  I  left  my  watch  at  home, 

How  could  I  pawn  it  then  at  Lille? 

" La  note"  at  times  the  guests  will  say. 

I  turn  as  white  as  cold  boiled  veal ; 
I  turn  and  look  another  way, 

/  dare  not  ask  the  bill  at  Lille. 

I  dare  not  to  the  landlord  say, 

"  Good  sir,  I  cannot  pay  your  bill ; " 

He  thinks  I  am  a  Lord  Anglais, 
And  is  quite  proud  I  stay  at  Lille. 

He  thinks  I  am  a  Lord  Anglais, 
Like  Rothschild  or  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

And  so  he  serves  me  every  day 

The  best  of  meat  and  drink  in  Lille. 

Yet  when  he  looks  me  in  the  face 

I  blush  as  red  as  cochineal  ; 
And  think  did  he  but  know  my  case, 

How  changed  he'd  be,  my  host  of  Lille. 

My  heart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone, 
How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal  ? 

I  have  no  money,  I  lie  in  pawn, 
A  stranger  in  the  town  of  Lille. 

III. 

The  sun  bursts  out  in  furious  blaze, 
I  perspirate  from  head  to  heel ; 

I'd  like  to  hire  a  one-horse  chaise. 
How  can  I,  without  cash  at  Lille  .'' 

I  pass  in  sunshine  burning  hot 
By  cafes  where  in  beer  they  deal ; 

I  think  how  pleasant  were  a  pot, 
A  frothing  pot  of  beer  of  Lille  ! 

What  is  yon  house  with  walls  so  thick. 
All  girt  around  with  guard  and  grille  ! 

O  gracious  gods  !  it  makes  me  sick, 
It  is  the  J>r/so/i  lioitse  of  Lille  ! 
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0  cursed  prison  strong  and  barred, 
It  does  my  very  blood  congeal  ! 

1  tremble  as  I  pass  the  guard, 
And  quit  that  ugly  part  of  Lille. 

The  church-door  beggar  whines  and  prays, 

I  turn  away  at  his  appeal  : 
Ah,  church-door  beggar  !  go  thy  ways  ! 

You're  not  the  poorest  man  in  Lille, 

My  heart  is  wearj^,  my  peace  is  gone, 
How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal  ? 

I  have  no  money,  I  lie  in  pawn, 
A  stranger  in  the  town  of  Lille. 


Say,  shall  I  to  yon  Flemish  church, 

And  at  a  Popish  altar  kneel  ? 
Oh,  do  not  leave  me  in  the  lurch, — 

I'll  cr)',  ye  patron-saints  of  Lille  ! 

Ye  virgins  dressed  in  satin  hoops, 
Ye  martyrs  slain  for  mortal  weal, 

Look  kindly  down  !  before  you  stoops 
The  miserablest  man  in  Lille. 

And  lo  !  as  I  beheld  with  awe 

A  pictured  saint  (I  swear  'tis  real), 

It  smiled,  and  turned  to  grandmamma  ! — 
It  did  !  and  I  had  hope  in  Lille  ! 

'Twas  five  o'clock,  and  I  could  eat, 
Although  I  could  not  pay  my  meal : 

I  hasten  back  into  the  street 
Where  lies  my  inn,  the  best  in  Lille. 

What  see  I  on  my  table  stand, — 

A  letter  with  a  well-known  seal  ? 
'Tis  grandmamma's  !     I  know  her  hand,— 

"  To  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  Lille." 

I  feel  a  choking  in  my  throat, 

I  pant  and  stagger,  faint  and  reel  ! 

It  is — it  is — a  ten-pound  note, 

And  I'm  no  more  in  pawn  at  Lille  ! 

[He  goes  off  by  the  diligence  that  evening,  and  is  restored  to 
the  bosom  of  his  happy  family.  ] 
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THE    WILLOW-TREE. 

Know  ye  the  willow-tree 

Whose  grey  leaves  quiver, 
Whispering  gloomily 

To  yon  pale  river  ? 
Lady,  at  even-tide 

Wander  not  near  it. 
They  say  its  branches  hide 

A  sad,  lost  spirit  ! 

Once  to  the  willow-tree 

A  maid  came  fearful, 
Pale  seemed  her  cheek  to  be. 

Her  blue  eye  tearful ; 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  tree, 

Her  step  moved  fleeter, 
No  one  was  there — ah  me  ! 

No  one  to  meet  her  ! 

Quick  beat  her  heart  to  hear 

The  far  bell's  chime 
Toll  from  the  chapel-tower 

The  tr}fsting  time  : 
But  the  red  sun  went  down 

In  golden  flame. 
And  though  she  looked  round, 

Yet  no  one  came  i 

Presently  came  the  night, 

Sadly  to  greet  her, — 
Moon  in  her  silver  light. 

Stars  in  their  glitter  ; 
Then  sank  the  moon  away 

Under  the  billow. 
Still  wept  the  maid  alone — 

There  by  the  willow  ! 
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Through  the  long  darkness, 

By  the  stream  roUing. 
Hour  after  hour  went  on 

ToUing  and  toUing. 
Long  was  the  darkness, 

Lonely  and  stilly ; 
Shrill  came  the  night-wind, 

Piercing  and  chilly. 

Shrill  blew  the  morning  breeze, 

Biting  and  cold, 
Bleak  peers  the  grey  dawn 

Over  the  wold. 
Bleak  over  moor  and  stream 

Looks  the  grey  dawn, 
Grey,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
Still  stands  the  willow  there — 

The  maid  is  gone  ! 

Domine,  Doniiie  / 

Sing  we  a  litany, — 
Sing  for  poor  niaidoi-hearts  broken  and  ivcary  j 

Domine,  Domine  / 
Sing  ive  a  litany, 

Wail  we  and  lueep  we  a  wild  Miserere  J 
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THE    WILLOW-TREE. 

(ANOTHER   VERSION.) 
I. 

Long  by  the  willow-trees 
Vainly  they  sought  her, 

Wild  rang  the  mother's  screams 
O'er  the  grey  water  : 
"  Where  is  my  lovely  one  ? 
Where  is  my  daughter  ? 

II. 
"  Rouse  thee,  sir  constable- 
Rouse  thee  and  look ; 
Fisherman,  bring  your  net, 

Boatman  your  hook. 
Beat  in  the  lily  beds, 
Dive  in  the  brook  ! " 

III. 
Vainly  the  constable 

Shouted  and  called  her  ; 
Vainly  the  fisherman 

Beat  the  green  alder, 
Vainly  he  flung  the  net, 

Never  it  hauled  her  J 

IV. 

Mother  beside  the  fire 

Sat,  her  nightcap  in  ; 
Father,  in  easy  chair. 

Gloomily  napping ; 
When  at  the  window-sill 

Came  a  light  tapping  ! 

V. 

And  a  pale  countenance 

Looked  through  the  casement^ 

Loud  beat  the  mother's  heart, 
Sick  with  amazement. 
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And  at  the  vision  which 

Came  to  surprise  her, 
Shrieked  in  an  agony — 

"  Lor'  '  it's  EUzar  !  " 

VI. 

Yes,  'twas  Elizabeth — 
Yes,  'twas  their  girl ; 
Pale  was  her  cheek,  and  her 
Hair  out  of  curl. 
"  Mother  !  "  the  loving  one, 

Blushing,  exclaimed, 
*'  Let  not  5'our  innocent 
Lizzy  be  blamed. 

VII. 

"  Yesterday,  going  to  aunt 

Jones's  to  tea. 
Mother,  dear  mother,  I 

Foj-got  the  door-key  ! 
And  as  the  night  was  cold, 

And  the  way  steep, 
Mrs.  Jones  kept  me  to 

Breakfast  and  sleep." 

VIII. 

Whether  her  Pa  and  Ma 

Fully  believed  her, 
That  we  shall  never  know, 

Stern  they  received  her  ; 
And  for  the  work  of  that 

Cruel,  though  short,  night, 
Sent  her  to  bed  without 

Tea  for  a  fortnight. 

IX. 
MORAL. 

Hey  diddle  diddlety, 

Cat  and  the  Fiddlety, 
Maidens  of  England  take  caution  by  she  / 

Let  love  and  suicide 

Never  tempt  yon  aside, 
And  always  remetnber  to  take  the  door-key! 
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LYRA    HIBERNICA. 

THE  POEMS  OF  THE  MOLONY  OF  KILBALLYMOLONY. 

THE  PIMLICO   PAVILION. 

Ye  pathrons  of  janius,  Minerva  and  Vanius, 
Who  sit  on  Parnassus,  that  mountain  of  snow, 

Descind  from  your  station  and  make  observation 
Of  the  Prince's  pavilion  in  sweet  Pimlico. 

This  garden,  by  jakurs,  is  forty  poor  acres, 

(The  garner  he  tould  me,  and  sure  ought  to  know  ;) 

And  yet  greatly  bigger,  in  size  and  in  figure, 
Than  the  Phanix  itself,  seems  the  Park  Pimlico. 

O  'tis  there  that  the  spoort  is,  when  the  Queen  and  the  Court  is 

Walking  magnanimous  all' of  a  row. 
Forgetful  what  state  is  among  the  pataties 

And  the  pine-apple  gardens  of  sweet  Pimlico. 

There  in  blossoms  odorous  the  birds  sing  a  chorus. 
Of  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  as  they  hop  to  and  fro  ; 

And  you  sit  on  the  binches  and  hark  to  the  finches, 
Singing  melodious  in  sweet  Pimlico. 

There  shuiting  their  phanthasies,  they  pluck  polyanthuses 
That  round  in  the  gardens  resplindently  grow, 

Wid  roses  and  jessimins,  and  other  sweet  specimins. 
Would  charm  bould  Linnayus  in  sweet  Pimlico. 

You  see  when  you  inther,  and  stand  in  the  cinther, 
Where  the  roses,  and  necturns,  and  collyflowers  blow, 

A  hill  so  tremindous,  it  tops  the  top-windows 
Of  the  elegant  houses  of  famed  Pimlico. 

And  when  you've  ascinded  that  precipice  splindid 

You  see  on  its  summit  a  wondtherful  show^ 
A  lovely  Swish  building,  all  painting  and  gilding, 

The  famous  Pavilion  of  sweet  Pimlico. 
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Prince  Albert,  of  Flandthers,  that  Prince  of  Commandthers, 
(On  whom  my  best  blessings  hereby  I  bestow,) 

With  goold  and  vermilion  has  decked  that  Pavilion, 
Where  the  Queen  may  take  tay  in  her  sweet  Pimlico. 

There's  lines  from  John  Milton  the  chamber  all  gilt  on, 
And  pictures  beneath  them  that's  shaped  like  a  bow  ; 

I  was  greatly  astounded  to  think  that  that  Roundhead 
Should  find  an  admission  to  famed  Pimlico. 

0  lovely's  each  fresco,  and  most  picturesque  O  ; 
And  while  round  the  chamber  astonished  I  go, 

1  think  Dan  Maclise's  it  baits  all  the  pieces 
Surrounding  the  cottage  of  famed  Pimlico. 

Eastlake  has  the  chimney,  (a  good  one  to  limn  he,) 
And  a  vargin  he  paints  with  a  sarpent  below  ; 

While  bulls,  pigs,  and  panthers,  and  other  enchanthers, 
Are  painted  by  Landseer  in  sweet  Pimlico. 

And  nature  smiles  opposite,  Stanfield  he  copies  it ; 

O'er  Claude  or  Poussang  sure  'tis  he  that  may  crow  : 
But  Sir  Ross's  best  faiture  is  small  mini-d,ture — 

He  shouldn't  paint  frescoes  in  famed  Pimlico. 

There's  Leslie  and  Uwins  has  rather  small  doings  ; 

There's  Dyce,  as  brave  masther  a&  England  can  show  ; 
And  the  flowers  and  the  strawberries,  sure  he  no  dauber  is, 

That  painted  the  panels  of  famed  Pimlico. 

In  the  pictures  from  Walther  Scott,  never  a  fault  there's  got, 
Sure  the  marble's  as  natural  as  thrue  Scaglio  ; 

And  the  Chamber  Pompayen  is  sweet  to  take  tay  in, 
And  ait  butther'd  muffins  in  sweet  Pimlico. 

There's  landscapes  by  Gruner,  both  solar  and  lunar, 
Them  two  little  Doyles,  too,  deserve  a  bravo  ; 

Wid  de  piece  by  young  Townsend,  (for  janius  abounds  in't ;) 
And  that's  why  he's  shuited  to  paint  Pimlico. 

That  picture  of  Severn's  is  worthy  of  rever'nce, 

But  some  I  won't  mintion  is  rather  so  so  ; 
For  sweet  philoso'phy,  or  crumpets  and  coffee, 

O  where's  a  Pavilion  like  sweet  Pimlico  ? 

O  to  praise  this  Pavilion  would  puzzle  Quintilian, 
Daymosthenes,  Brougham,  or  young  Cicero  ; 

So  heavenly  Goddess,  d'ye  pardon  my  modesty, 
And  silence,  my  lyre  \  about  sweet  Pimlico. 


(    t;ii    ) 


TN£   CRYSTAL   PALACE. 

With  ganial  foire 

Thransfuse  me  loyre, 
Ye  sacred  nympths  of  Pindus, 

The  whoile  I  sing 

That  wondthrous  thing, 
The  Palace  made  of  windows  ! 

Say,  Paxton,  truth, 

Thou  wondthrous  youth, 
What  sthroke  of  art  celistial, 

What  power  was  lint 

You  to  invint 
This  combineetion  cristial  ? 

O  would  before 

That  Thomas  Moore, 
Likewoise  the  late  Lord  Boyron, 

Thim  aigles  sthrong 

Of  godlike  song, 
Cast  oi  on  that  cast  oiron  ! 

And  saw  thim  walls. 

And  glittering  halls, 
Thim  rising  slendther  columns, 

Which  I,  por  pote, 

Could  not  denote. 
No,  not  in  twinty  vollums. 

My  Muse's  words 

Is  like  the  bird's 
That  roosts  beneath  the  panes  there  ; 

Her  wings  she  spoils 

'Gainst  them  bright  toiles, 
And  cracks  her  silly  brains  there. 
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This  Palace  tall, 
This  Cristial  Hall, 

Which  Imperors  might  covet. 
Stands  in  High  Park 
Like  Noah's  Ark, 

A  rainbow  bint  above  it. 


The  towers  and  fanes, 

In  other  scaynes, 
The  fame  of  this  will  undo, 

Saint  Paul's  big  doom, 

Saint  Payther's  Room, 
And  Dublin's  proud  Rotundo. 

'Tis  here  that  roams, 

As  well  becomes 
Her  dignitee  and  stations. 

Victoria  Great, 

And  houlds  in  state 
The  Congress  of  the  Nations, 

Her  subjects  pours 

From  distant  shores. 
Her  Injians  and  Canajians  \ 

And  also  we. 

Her  kingdoms  three, 
Attind  with  our  allagiance. 

Here  come  likewise 

Her  bould  allies, 
Both  Asian  and  Europian  -, 

From  East  and  West 

They  send  their  best 
To  fill  her  Coornucopean. 

I  seen  (thank  Grace  !) 

This  wondthrous  place 
(His  Noble  Honour  Misther 

H.  Cole  it  was 

That  gave  the  pass, 
And  let  me  see  what  is  there). 
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With  conscious  proide 

I  stud  insoide 
And  look'd  the  World's  Great  Fair  in, 

Until  me  sight 

Was  dazzled  quite, 
And  couldn't  see  for  staring. 


There's  holy  saints 

And  window  paints. 
By  Maydiayval  Pugin  ; 

Alhainborough  Jones 

Did  paint  the  tones 
Of  yellow  and  gambouge  in. 

There's  fountains  there 
And  crosses  fair  ; 
There's  water-gods  with  urrns  ; 
There's  organs  three, 
To  play,  d'ye  see  ? 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  by  turrns. 

There's  Statues  bright 

Of  marble  white, 
Of  silver  and  of  copper  ; 

And  some  in  zinc, 

And  some,  I  think, 
That  isn't  over  proper. 

There's  staym  Ingynes, 

That  stands  in  lines. 
Enormous  and  amazing. 

That  squeal  and  snort 

Like  whales  in  sport. 
Or  elephants  a-grazing. 

There's  carts  and  gigs, 

And  pins  for  pigs, 
There's  dibblers  and  there's  harrows, 

And  ploughs  like  toys 

For  little  boys. 
And  ilegant  wheel-barrows. 

33 
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For  thim  genteels 
Who  ride  on  wheels, 

There's  plenty  to  indulge  'em 
There's  Droskys  snug 
From  Paytersbug, 

And  vayhycles  from  Bulgium. 


There's  Cabs  on  Stands 

And  Shandthry  danns  ; 
There's  Waggons  from  New  York  here ; 

There's  Lapland  Sleighs 

Have  cross'd  the  seas, 
And  Jaunting  Cyars  from  Cork  here. 

Amazed  I  pass 

From  glass  to  glass, 
Deloighted  I  survey  'em ; 

Fresh  wondthers  grows 

Before  me  nose 
In  this  sublime  Musayum  ! 

Look,  here's  a  fan 

From  far  Japan, 
A  sabre  from  Damasco : 

There's  shawls  ye  get 

From  far  Thibet, 
And  cotton  prints  from  Glasgow. 

There's  German  flutes, 

Marocky  boots. 
And  Naples  Macaronies  ; 

Bohaymia 

Has  sent  Bohay  ; 
Polonia  her  polonies. 

There's  granite  flints 

That's  quite  imminse. 
There's  sacks  of  coals  and  fuels, 

There's  swords  and  guns, 

And  soap  in  tuns. 
And  Ginger-bread  and  Jewels. 
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There's  taypots  there, 

And  cannons  rare  ; 
There's  coffins  filled  with  roses  ; 

There's  canvas  tints, 

Teeth  instrumints, 
And  shuits  of  clothes  by  MoSES. 


There's  lashins  more 

Of  things  in  store. 
But  thim  I  don't  remimber ; 

Nor  could  disclose 

Did  I  compose 
From  May  time  to  Novimber ! 

Ah,  Judy  thru  ! 

With  eyes  so  blue. 
That  you  were  here  to  view  it ! 

And  could  I  screw 

But  tu  pound  tu, 
'Tis  I  would  thrait  you  to  it  ! 

So  let  us  raise 

Victoria's  praise. 
And  Albert's  proud  condition, 

That  takes  his  ayse 

As  he  surveys 
This  Cristial  Exhibition. 


1851- 


MOLONY'S  LAMENT. 

O  Tim,  did  you  hear  of  thim.  Saxons, 
And  read  what  the  peepers  report  ? 

They're  go  an  to  recall  the  Liftinant, 
And  shut  up  the  Castle  and  Coort ! 
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Our  desolate  counthry  of  Oireland 
They're  bint,  the  blagyards,  to  desthroy, 

And  now  having  murdthered  our  counthrjv 
They're  goin  to  kill  the  Viceroy, 

Dear  boy  ; 
'Twas  he  was  our  proide  and  our  joy  ! 

And  will  we  no  longer  behould  him, 

Surrounding  his  carriage  in  throngs, 
As  he  weaves  his  cocked-hat  from  the  windies. 

And  smiles  to  his  bould  aid-de-congs  ! 
I  liked  for  to  see  the  young  haroes, 

All  shoining  with  sthripes  and  with  stars, 
A  horsing  about  in  the  Phaynix, 

And  winking  the  girls  in  the  cyars, 
Like  Mars, 

A  smokin'  their  poipes  and  cigyars. 

Dear  Mitchell  exoiled  to  Bermudies, 

Your  beautiful  oilids  you'll  ope. 
And  there'll  be  an  abondance  of  croyin' 

From  O'Brine  at  the  Keep  of  Good  Hope, 
When  they  read  of  this  news  in  the  peepers, 

Acrass  the  Atlantical  wave, 
That  the  last  of  the  Oirish  Liftinints 

Of  the  oisland  of  Seents  has  tuck  lave. 
God  save 

The  Queen — she  should  betther  behave. 

And  what's  to  become  of  poor  Dame  Sthreet, 

And  who'll  ait  the  puffs  and  the  tarts, 
When  the  Coort  of  imparial  splindor 

From  Doblin's  sad  city  departs  1 
And  who'll  have  the  fiddlers  and  pipers, 

When  the  deuce  of  a  Coort  there  remains  ? 
And  where'll  be  the  bucks  and  the  ladies. 

To  hire  the  Coort-shuits  and  the  thrains  ? 
In  sthrains, 

It's  thus  that  ould  Erin  complains  ! 


There's  Counsellor  Flanagan's  leedy, 
'Twas  she  in  the  Coort  didn't  fail. 

And  she  wanted  a  plinty  of  popplin, 

For  her  dthress,  and  her  flounce,  and  her  tail 
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She  bought  it  of  Misthress  O'Grady, 

Eight  shillings  a  yard  tabinet, 
But  now  that  the  Coort  is  concluded, 

The  divvle  a  yard  will  she  get ; 
I  bet, 

Bedad,  that  she  wears  the  old  set. 

There's  Surgeon  O'Toole  and  Miss  Leary, 

They'd  daylings  at  Madain  O'Riggs'  ; 
Each  year  at  the  dthrawing-room  sayson, 

They  mounted  the  neatest  of  wigs. 
When  Spring,  with  its  buds  and  its  dasies. 

Comes  out  in  her  beauty  and  bloom, 
Thim  tu'U  never  think  of  new  jasies, 

Becase  there  is  no  dthrawing-room, 
For  whom 

They'd  choose  the  expense  to  ashume. 

There's  Alderman  Toad  and  his  lady, 

'Twas  they  gave  the  Clart  and  the  Poort, 
And  the  poine-apples,  turbots,  and  lobsters, 

To  feast  the  Lord  Liftinint's  Coort. 
But  now  that  the  quality's  goin, 

I  warnt  that  the  aiting  will  stop, 
And  you'll  get  at  the  Alderman's  teeble 

The  devil  a  bite  or  a  dthrop. 
Or  chop ; 

And  the  butcher  may  shut  up  his  shop. 

Yes,  the  grooms  and  the  ushers  are  goin, 

And  his  Lordship,  the  dear  honest  man, 
And  the  Duchess,  his  eemiable  leedy. 

And  Corry,  the  bould  Connellan, 
And  little  Lord  Hyde  and  the  childthren, 

And  the  Chewter  and  Governess  tu  ; 
And  the  servants  are  packing  their  boxes, — ■ 

Oh,  murther,  but  what  shall  I  due 
Without  you  ? 

O  Meery,  with  ois  of  the  blue  ! 
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MR.  MALONTS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BALL 

GIVEN   TO   THE   NEPAULESE   AMBASSADOR   BY   THE    PENINSULAR  AXD 
ORIENTAL    COMPANY. 

O  WILL  ye  choose  to  hear  the  news  ? 

Bedad  I  cannot  pass  it  o'er  : 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  the  Ball 

To  the  Naypaulase  Ambassador. 
Begor  !  this  fete  all  balls  does  bate 

At  which  I've  worn  a  pump,  and  I 
Must  here  relate  the  splendthor  great 

Of  th'  Oriental  Company. 

These  men  of  sinse  dispoised  expinse, 

To  fete  these  black  Achilleses. 
"  We'll  show  the  blacks,"  says  they,  "  Almack's, 

"And  take  the  rooms  at  Willis's." 
With  flags  and  shawls,  for  these  Nepauls, 

They  hung  the  rooms  of  Willis  up, 
And  decked  the  walls,  and  stairs,  and  halls, 

With  roses  and  with  lilies  up. 

And  Jullien's  band  it  tuck  its  stand 

So  sweetly  in  the  middle  there, 
And  soft  bassoons  played  heavenly  chunes, 

And  violins  did  fiddle  there. 
And  when  the  Coort  was  tired  of  spoort, 

I'd  lave  you,  boys,  to  think  there  was 
A  nate  buffet  before  them  set. 

Where  lashins  of  good  dhrink  there  was 

At  ten  before  the  ball-room  door 

His  moighty  Excellency  was. 
He  smoiled  and  bowed  to  all  the  crowd, 

So  gorgeous  and  immense  he  was. 
His  dusky  shuit,  sublime  and  mute, 

Into  the  door-way  followed  him  ; 
And  O  the  noise  of  the  blackguard  boys. 

As  they  hurrood  and  hollowed  him  ! 
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The  noble  Chair*  stud  at  the  stair, 

And  bade  the  dthrums  to  thump ;  and  he  • 

Did  thus  evince,  to  that  Black  Prince, 

The  welcome  of  his  Company. 
O  fair  the  girls,  and  rich  the  curls, 

And  bright  the  oys  you  saw  there,  was  ; 
And  fixed  each  oye,  ye  there  could  spoi, 

On  Gineral  Jung  Bahawther,  was  ! 

This  Gineral  great  then  tuck  his  sate, 

With  all  the  other  ginerals, 
(Bedad  his  troat,  his  belt,  his  coat. 

All  bleezed  with  precious  minerals  ;) 
And  as  he  there,  with  princely  air, 

Recloinin  on  his  cushion  was, 
All  round  about  his  royal  chair 

The  squeezin  and  the  pushin  was. 

O  Pat,  such  girls,  such  Jukes,  and  Earls, 

Such  fashion  and  nobilitee  ! 
Just  think  of  Tim,  and  fancy  him 

Amidst  the  hoigh  gentilitee  ! 
There  was  Lord  de  L'Huys,  and  the  Portygeese 

Ministher  and  his  lady  there, 
And  I  reckonised,  with  much  surprise, 

Our  messmate,  Bob  O'Grady,  there  ; 

There  was  Baroness  Brunow,  that  looked  like  Juno, 

And  Baroness  Rehausen  there, 
And  Countess  Roullier,  that  looked  peculiar 

Well,  in  her  robes  of  gauze  in  there. 
There  was  Lord  Crowhurst  (I  knew  him  first, 

When  only  Mr.  Pips  he  was), 
And  Mick  O'Toole,  the  great  big  fool, 

That  after  supper  tipsy  was. 

There  was  Lord  Fingall,  and  his  ladies  all, 

And  Lords  Killeen  and  DufTerin, 
And  Paddy  Fife,  with  his  fat  wife  ; 

I  wondther  how  he  could  stuff  her  in. 

*  James  Matheson,  Esq.,  to  whoni,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  I,  Timotheus  Molony,  late  stoker  on 
board  the  "Iberia,"  the  "Lady  Mary  Wood,"  the  "Tagus,"  and  the  Oriental 
steamships,  humbly  dedicate  this  production  of  my  grateful  Muse. 
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There  was  Lord  Belfast,  that  by  me  past, 
,  And  seemed  to  ask  how  should  /  go  there  ? 

And  the  Widow  IMacrae,  and  Lord  A.  Hay, 
And  the  Marchioness  of  Sligo  there. 

Yes,  Jukes,  and  Earls,  and  diamonds,  and  pearls, 

And  pretty  girls,  was  spoorting  there  ; 
And  some  beside  (the  rogues  !)  I  spied. 

Behind  the  windies,  coorting  there  ; 
O,  there's  one  I  know,  bedad  would  show 

As  beautiful  as  any  there. 
And  I'd  like  to  hear  the  pipers  blow, 

And  shake  a  fut  with  Fanny  there  ! 


THE  BATTLE    OF  LIMERICK. 

Ye  Genii  of  the  nation. 

Who  look  with  veneration. 
And  Ireland's  desolation  onsaysingly  deplore  ; 

Ye  sons  of  General  Jackson, 

Who  thrample  on  the  Saxon, 
Attend  to  the  thransaction  upon  Shannon  shore. 

When  William,  Duke  of  Schumbug, 

A  tyrant  and  a  humbug, 
With  cannon  and  with  thunder  on  our  city  bore. 

Our  fortitude  and  valliance 

Insthructed  his  battalions 
To  rispict  the  galliant  Irish  upon  Shannon  shore. 

Since  that  capitulation. 

No  city  in  this  nation 
So  grand  a  reputation  could  boast  before, 

As  Limerick  prodigious. 

That  stands  with  quays  and  bridges, 
And  the  ships  up  to  the  windies  of  the  Shannon  shore. 

A  chief  of  ancient  line, 

'Tis  Wilham  Smith  O'Brine 
Reprisints  this  darling  Limerick,  this  ten  years  or  more 

O  the  Saxons  can't  endure 

To  see  him  on  the  flure, 
And  thremble  at  the  Cicero  from  Shannon  shore  ' 
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This  valiant  son  of  Mars 

Had  been  to  visit  Par's, 
That  land  of  Revolution,  that  grows  the  tricolor  ; 

And  to  welcome  his  returrn 

From  pilgrimages  furrcn, 
We  invited  him  to  tay  on  the  Shannon  shore. 

Then  we  summoned  to  our  board 

Young  Meagher  of  the  sword  : 
'Tis  he  will  sheathe  that  battle-axe  in  Saxon  gore  ; 

And  Mitchil  of  Belfast 

We  bade  to  our  repast, 
To  dthrink  a  dish  of  coffee  on  the  Shannon  shore. 

Convaniently  to  hould 

These  patriots  so  bould, 
We  tuck  the  opportunity  of  Tim  Doolan's  store  ; 

And  with  ornamints  and  banners 

(As  becomes  gintale  good  manners) 
We  made  the  loveliest  tay-room  upon  Shannon  shore. 

'Twould  binifit  your  sowls. 

To  see  the  butthered  rowls, 
The  sugar-tongs  and  sangwidges  and  craim  galyore, 

And  the  muffins  and  the  crumpets, 

And  the  band  of  harps  and  thrumpets, 
To  celebrate  the  sworry  upon  Shannon  shore. 

Sure  the  Emperor  of  Bohay 

Would  be  proud  to  dthrink  the  tay 
That  Misthress  Biddy  Rooney  for  O'Brine  did  pour  ; 

And,  since  the  days  of  Strongbow, 

There  never  was  such  Congo — 
Mitchil  dthrank  six  quarts  of  it — by  Shannon  shoi'e. 

But  Clarndon  and  Corry 

Connellan  beheld  this  sworry 
With  rage  and  imulation  in  their  black  hearts'  core  ; 

And  they  hired  a  gang  of  ruffins 

To  interrupt  the  muffins, 
And  the  fragrance  of  the  Congo  on  the  Shannon  shore. 

When  full  of  tay  and  cake, 

O'Brine  began  to  spake  ; 
But  juice  a  one  could  hear  him,  for  a  sudden  roar 

Of  a  ragamuffin  rout 

Began  to  yell  and  shout, 
And  frighten  the  propriety  of  Shannon  shore. 
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As  Smith  O'Brine  harangued, 

They  batthered  and  they  banged  : 
Tim  Doolan's  doors  and  windies  down  they  tore  : 

They  smashed  the  lovely  windies 

(Hung  with  muslin  from  the  Indies), 
Purshuing  of  their  shindies  upon  Shannon  shore. 

With  throwing  of  brickbats, 

Drowned  puppies  and  dead  rats, 
These  ruffin  democrats  themselves  did  lower  ; 

Tin  kettles,  rotten  eggs, 

Cabbage- stalks,  and  wooden  legs, 
They  flung  among  the  patriots  of  Shannon  shore. ' 

O  the  girls  began  to  scrame 

And  upset  the  milk  and  crame  ; 
And  the  honourable  gintlemin  they  cursed  and  swore  : 

And  Mitchil  of  Belfast, 

'Twas  he  that  looked  aghast. 
When  they  roasted  him  in  effigy  by  Shannon  shore. 

O  the  lovely  tay  v.'as  spilt 

On  that  day  of  Ireland's  guilt  ; 
Says  Jack  Mitchil,  "  I  am  kilt !     Boys,  where's  the  back  door? 

'Tis  a  national  disgrace  : 

Let  me  go  and  veil  me  face  ; " 
And  he  boulted  with  quick  pace  from  the  Shannon  shore. 

"  Cut  down  the  bloody  horde  ! " 

Says  Meagher  of  the  sword, 
"  This  conduct  would  disgrace  any  blackamore  ;  " 

But  the  best  use  Tommy  made 

Of  his  famous  battle  blade 
Was  to  cut  his  own  stick  from  the  Shannon  shore. 

Immortal  Smith  O'Brine 

Was  raging  like  a  line  ; 
'Twould  have  done  your  sowl  good  to  have  heard  him  roar ; 

In  his  glor\'  he  arose, 

And  he  rush'd  upon  his  foes, 
But  they  hit  him  on  the  nose  by  the  Shannon  shore. 

Then  the  Futt  and  the  Dthragoons 

In  squadthrons  and  platoons, 
With  their  music  playing  chunes,  down  upon  us  bore  ; 

And  they  bate  the  rattatoo. 

But  the  Peelers  came  in  view, 
And  ended  the  shaloo  on  the  Shannon  shore. 


(     5^3     ) 


LARRY  GTOOLE. 

You've  all  heard  of  Larry  O'TooIe, 
Of  the  beautiful  town  of  Drumgoole  '. 

He  had  but  one  eye, 

To  ogle  ye  by— 
Oh,  murther,  but  that  was  a  jew'l ! 

A  fool 
He  made  of  de  girls,  dis  O'Toole. 

'Twas  he  was  the  boy  didn't  fad, 

That  tuck  down  pataties  and  mad  ; 
He  never  would  shrink 
From  any  sthrong  dthrink, 

Was  it  whisky  or  Drogheda  ale  ; 
I'm  bail 

This  Larry  would  swallow  a  pail. 

Oh,  many  a  night  at  the  bowl, 
With  Larry  I've  sot  cheek  by  jowl  ; 

He's  gone  to  his  rest, 

Where  there's  dthrink  of  the  best 
And  so  let  us  give  his  old  sowl 

A  howl. 
For  'twas  he  made  the  noggin  to  rowl. 


THE   ROSE   OF  FLORA. 

r  ^     7-f .  fn  .l/j'rr  Br-d\\  of  Castle  Brady. 
Seut  by  a  Young  Gentleman  of  Quality  to  Miss  h,   a^,  J 

ON  Brady's  tower  there  grows  a  flower. 
It  is  the  loveliest  flower  that  blows,— 

At  Castle  Brady  there  lives  a  lady, 
(And  how  I  love  her  no  one  knows)  ; 

Her  name  is  Nora,  and  the  goddess  Flora 
Presents  her  with  this  bloommg  rose. 
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"  O  Lady  Nora,"  says  the  goddess  Flora, 
"  I've  many  a  rich  and  bright  parterre  ; 

In  Brady's  towers  there's  seven  more  flowers, 
But  you're  the  fairest  lady  there  : 

Not  all  the  county,  nor  Ireland's  bounty, 
Can  projuice  a  treasure  that's  half  so  fair  !  " 

"What  cheek  is  redder  ?  sure  roses  fed  her  ! 

Her  hair  is  maregolds,  and  her  eye  of  blew. 
Beneath  her  eyelid,  is  like  the  vi'let, 

That  darkly  glistens  with  gentle  jew  ! 
The  lily's  nature  is  not  surely  whiter 

Than  Nora's  neck  is, — and  her  arrums  too. 

'  Come,  gentle  Nora,"  says  the  goddess  Flora, 
"  My  dearest  creature,  take  my  advice, 

There  is  a  poet,  full  well  you  know  it, 

Who  spends  his  lifetime  in  heavy  sighs, — 

Young  Redmond  Barry,  'tis  him  you'll  marr}^, 
If  rhyme  and  raisin  you'd  choose  likewise." 


THE  LAST  IRISH  GRIEVANCE. 

On  reading  of  the  general  indignation  occasioned  in  Ireland  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Scotch  Professor  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Godless  Colleges, 
Master  Molloy  Molony,  brother  of  Thaddeus  Molony,  Esq.,  of  the 
Temple,  a  youth  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  dashed  off  the  following  spirited 
lines  : — 

As  I  think  of  the  insult  that's  done  to  this  nation. 
Red  tears  of  rivinge  from  me  faytures  I  wash, 

And  uphold  in  this  pome,  to  the  world's  daytistation, 
The  sleeves  that  appointed  Professor  M'Cosh. 

I  look  round  me  counthree,  renowned  by  exparience, 
And  see  midst  her  childthren,  the  Mitty,  the  wise, — 

Whole  ha}^s  of  logicians,  potes,  schoUars,  grammarians. 
All  ayger  for  pleeces,  all  panting  to  rise  ; 
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I  gaze  round  the  world  in  its  utmost  diminsion  ; 

Lard  Jahn  and  his  minions  in  Council  I  ask, 
Was  there  ever  a  Government-pleece  (with  a  pinsion) 

But  children  of  Erin  wore  fit  for  that  task  ? 

What,  Erin  beloved,  is  thy  fetal  condition  ? 

What  shame  in  aych  boosom  must  rankle  and  burrun. 
To  think  that  our  countree  has  ne'er  a  logician 

In  the  hour  of  her  deenger  will  surrev  her  turrun  ! 

On  the  logic  of  Saxons  there's  little  reliance, 
And,  rather  from  Saxons  than  gather  its  rules, 

I'd  stamp  under  feet  the  base  book  of  his  science, 
And  spit  on  his  chair  as  he  taught  in  the  schools  ! 

O  false  Sir  John  Kane  !  is  it  thus  that  you  praych  me  ? 

I  think  all  your  Queen's  Universitees  Bosh  ; 
And  if  you've  no  neetive  Professor  to  taych  me, 

I  scawurn  to  be  learned  by  the  Saxon  M'COSH, 

There's  Wiseman  and  CHUME,and  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate, 
That  sinds  round  the  box,  and  the  world  will  subscribe  ; 

'Tis  they'll  build  a  College  that's  fit  for  our  climate, 
And  taych  me  the  saycrets  I  burn  to  imboibe  ! 

'Tis  there  as  a  Student  of  Science  I'll  enther, 

Fair  Fountain  of  Knowledge,  of  Joy,  and  Contint  ! 

Saint  Pathrick's  sweet  Statue  shall  stand  in  the  centher, 
And  wink  his  dear  oi  every  day  during  Lint. 

And  good  Doctor  Newman,  that  praycher  unwary, 

'Tis  he  shall  preside  the  Academee  School, 
And  quit  the  gay  robe  of  St.  Philip  of  Neri, 

To  wield  the  soft  rod  of  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole  ! 
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THE  WOFLE  NEW  BALLAD  OF  JANE  RONEY 
AND  MARY  BROWN 

An  igstrawnary  tail  I  vill  tell  you  this  veek — 
I  stood  in  the  Court  of  A'Beckett  the  Beak, 
Vere  Mrs.  Jane  Roney,  a  vidow,  I  see, 
Who  charged  Mary  Brown  with  a  robbin  of  she. 

This  !Mary  was  pore  and  in  misery  once. 

And  she  came  to  Mrs.  Roney  it's  more  than  twelve  monce. 

She  adn't  got  no  bed,  nor  no  dinner  nor  no  tea, 

And  kind  Mrs.  Roney  gave  Mary  all  three. 

Mrs.  Roney  kep  Mary  for  ever  so  many  veeks, 
(Her  conduct  disgusted  the  best  of  all  Beax,) 
She  kep  her  for  nothink,  as  kind  as  could  be. 
Never  thinkin  that  this  Mary  was  a  traitor  to  she. 

"  Mrs.  Roney,  O  Mrs.  Roney,  I  feel  verj-  ill ; 

Will  you  just  step  to  the  Doctor's  for  to  fetch  me  a  pill  1 " 
"  That  I  will,  my  pore  Mary,"  Mrs.  Roney  says  she  ; 

And  she  goes  off  to  the  Doctor's  as  quickly  as  may  be. 

No  sooner  on  this  message  Mrs.  Roney  was  sped, 
Than  hup  gits  vicked  Mary,  and  jumps  out  a  bed  ; 
She  hopens  all  the  trunks  without  never  a  key — 
She  bustes  all  the  boxes,  and  vith  them  makes  free. 

Mrs.  Roney's  best  linning,  gownds,  petticoats,  and  close, 
Her  children's  little  coats  and  things,  her  boots,  and  her  hose, 
She  packed  them,  and  she  stole  'em,  and  avay  vith  them  did  flee. 
Mrs.  Roney's  situation — you  may  think  vat  it  vould  be  ! 
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Of  Mary,  ungrateful,  who  had  served  her  this  vay, 
Mrs.  Roneyiieard  nothink  for  a  long  year  and  a  day. 
Till  last  Thursday,  in  Lambeth,  ven  whom  should  she  see 
But  this  Mary,  as  had  acted  so  ungrateful  to  she  ? 

She  was  leaning  on  the  helbo  of  a  worthy  young  man. 

They  were  going  to  be  married,  and  were  walkin  hand  in  hand  ; 

And  the  church  bells  was  a  ringing  for  Mary  and  he, 

And  the  parson  was  ready,  and  a  waitin  for  his  fee. 

When  up  comes  Mrs.  Roney,  and  faces  Mary  Brown, 
Who  trembles,  and  castes  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
She  calls  a  jolly  pleaseman,  it  happens  to  be  me  ; 
"  I  charge  this  young  woman,  Mr.  Pleaseman,"  says  she. 

•'  Mrs.  Roney,  o,  Mrs.  Roney,  o,  do  let  me  go, 
I  acted  most  ungrateful  I  own,  and  I  know, 
But  the  marriage  bell  is  a  ringin,  and  the  ring  you  may  see, 
And  this  young  man  is  a  waitin,''  says  Mary  says  she. 

"  I  don't  care  three  fardens  for  the  parson  and  dark. 
And  the  bell  may  keep  ringin  from  noon  day  to  dark. 
Mary  Brown,  Alary  Brown,  you  must  come  along  with  me  ; 
And  I  think  this  young  man  is  lucky  to  be  free." 

So,  in  spite  of  the  tears  which  bejewed  Mary's  cheek, 
I  took  that  young  gurl  to  A'Beckett  the  Beak  ; 
That  exlent  Justice  demanded  her  plea — 
But  never  a  sullable  said  Mary  said  she. 

On  account  of  her  conduck  so  base  and  so  vile. 
That  wicked  young  gurl  is  committed  for  trile, 
And  if  she's  transpawted  beyond  the  salt  sea. 

It's  a  proper  reward  for  such  willians  as  she.  T^ 

?^ 
Now  you  young  gurls  of  Southwark  for  Mary  who  veep. 
From  pickin  and  stealin  your  ands  you  must  keep, 
Or  it  may  be  my  dooty,  as  it  was  Thursday  veek. 
To  pull  you  all  hup  to  A'Beckett  the  Beak, 
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THE    THREE   CHRISTMAS    WAITS. 

My  name  is  Pleaceman  X  ; 

Last  night  I  was  in  bed, 
A  dream  did  me  perplex, 

Which  came  into  my  Edd. 
I  dreamed  I  sor  three  Waits 

A  playing  of  their  tune, 
At  Pimlico  Palace  gates, 

All  undearneath  the  moon. 
One  puffed  a  hold  French  horn, 

And  one  a  hold  Banjo, 
And  one  chap  seedy  and  torn 

A  Hirish  pipe  did  blow. 
They  sadly  piped  and  played, 

Dexcribing  of  their  fates  ; 
And  this  was  what  they  said, 

Those  three  pore  Christmas  Waits  : — 

"  When  this  black  year  began. 

This  Eighteen-forty-eight, 
I  was  a  great  great  man, 

And  king  both  vise  and  great. 
And  Munseer  Guizot  by  me  did  show 

As  Minister  of  State, 

"  But  Febuwerr}^  came, 

And  brought  a  rabble  rout, 
And  me  and  my  good  dame 

And  children  did  turn  out, 
And  us,  in  spite  of  all  our  right, 

Sent  to  the  right  about. 

"  I  left  my  native  ground, 

I  left  my  kin  and  kith, 
I  left  my  royal  crownd, 

Vich  I  couldn't  travel  vith, 
And  without  a  pound  came  to  English  ground, 

In  the  name  of  Mr.  Smith. 
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"  Like  any  anchorite 

I've  lived  since  I  came  here, 
I've  kep  myself  quite  quite, 

I've  drank  the  small  small  beer, 
And  the  vater,  you  see,  disagrees  vith  mc 
And  all  my  famly  dear. 

"  O  Tweeleries  so  dear, 
O  darling  Pally  Royl, 
Vas  it  to  finish  here 

That  I  did  trouble  and  toyl  ? 
That  all  my  plans  should  break  in  my  ands, 
And  should  on  me  recoil  ? 

"  My  state  I  fenced  about 

Vith  baynicks  and  vith  guns  ; 
My  gals  I  portioned  hout. 
Rich  vives  I  got  my  sons  ; 

0  varn't  it  crule  to  lose  my  rule, 
My  money  and  lands  at  once  ? 

"  And  so,  vith  arp  and  woice, 

Both  troubled  and  shagreened, 

1  bid  you  to  rejoice, 

0  glorious  England's  Oueend  ! 

And  never  have  to  veep,  like  pore  Louis- Phileep, 
Because  you  out  are  cleaned. 

"  O  Prins,  so  brave  and  stout, 

1  stand  before  your  gate  ; 
Pray  send  a  trifle  hout 

To  me,  your  pore  old  Vait  ; 
For  nothink  could  be  vuss  than  it's  been  along  vith  us 
In  this  year  Forty-eight," 

"  Ven  this  bad  year  began," 

The  nex  man  said,  saysee, 
"  I  vas  a  Journeyman, 

A  taylor  black  and  free, 
And  my  wife  went  out  and  chaired  about, 

And  my  name's  the  bold  Cuffee. 

"  The  Queen  and  H  albert  both 
I  swore  I  would  confound, 
I  took  a  hawfle  hoath 

To  drag  them  to  the  ground  ; 
And  sevral  more  with  me  they  swore 
Aginst  the  British  Crownd. 

34 
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"  Aginst  her  Pleacemen  all 

We  said  we'd  try  our  strenth  ; 
Her  scarlick  soldiers  tall 

We  vow'd  we'd  lay  full  lenth  : 
And  out  we  came,  in  Freedom's  name, 
Last  Aypril  was  the  tenth. 

"  Three  'undred  thousand  snobs 

Came  out  to  stop  the  vay, 
Vith  sticks  vith  iron  knobs, 

Or  else  we'd  gain'd  the  day. 
The  harmy  quite  kept  out  of  sight, 

And  so  ve  vent  avay. 
"  Next  day  the  Pleacemen  came — 

Rewenge  it  was  their  plann — 
And  from  my  good  old  dame 

They  took  her  tailor-mann  : 
And  the  hard  hard  beak  did  me  bespeak 

To  Newgit  in  the  Wann. 

"  In  that  etrocious  Cort 

The  Jewry  did  agree  ; 
The  Judge  did  me  transport, 

To  go  beyond  the  sea  : 
And  so  for  life,  from  his  dear  wife 

They  took  poor  old  Cuffee. 

"  O  Halbert,  Appy  Prince  ! 

W^ith  children  round  your  knees, 
Ingraving  ansum  Prints, 

And  taking  hoff  your  hease  ; 
O  think  of  me,  the  old  Cuffee, 
Beyond  the  solt  solt  seas  ! 

"  Although  Pm  hold  and  black, 
My  hanguish  is  most  great ; 

Great  Prince,  O  call  me  back, 
And  I  vill  be  your  Vait  ! 

And  never  no  more  vill  break  the  Lorj 
As  I  did  in  'Forty-eight." 

The  tailer  thus  did  close 

(A  pore  old  blackymore  rogue), 
When  a  dismal  gent  uprose. 
And  spoke  with  Hirish  brogue  : 
"  T'm  Smith  O'Brine,  of  Royal  Line, 
Descended  from  Rory  Ogue. 
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"  When  great  O'Connle  died, 

That  man  whom  all  did  trust, 
That  man  whom  Henglish  pride 

Beheld  with  such  disgust, 
Then  Erin  free  fixed  eyes  on  me, 

And  swoar  I  should  be  fust. 
"  '  The  glorious  Hirish  Crown,' 

Says  she,  '  it  shall  be  thine  : 
Long  time,  it's  wery  well  known, 

You  kep  it  in  your  line  ; 
That  diadem  of  hemerald  gem 

Is  yours,  my  Smith  O'Brine. 
"  '  Too  long  the  Saxon  churl 

Our  land  encumbered  hath  ; 
Arise,  my  Prince,  my  Earl, 

And  brush  them  from  thy  path  : 
Rise,  mighty  Smith,  and  sveep  'em  vith 

The  besom  of  your  wrath.' 

"  Then  in  my  might  I  rose, 

My  country  I  surveyed, 
I  saw  it  filled  with  foes, 

I  viewed  them  undismayed  ; 
'  Ha,  ha  ! '  says  I,  '  the  harvest's  high, 

I'll  reap  it  with  my  blade.' 

"  My  warriors  I  enrolled. 

They  rallied  round  their  lord  ; 
And  cheefs  in  council  old 

I  summoned  to  the  board — 
Wise  Doheny  and  Duffy  bold 

And  Meagher  of  the  Sword. 
"  I  stood  on  Slievenamaun, 

They  came  with  pikes  and  bills  ; 
They  gathered  in  the  dawn, 

Like  mist  upon  the  hills. 
And  rushed  adown  the  mountain  side 

Like  twenty  thousand  rills. 
"  Their  fortress  we  assail  ; 

Hurroo  !  my  boys,  hurroo  ! 
The  bloody  Saxons  quail 

To  hear  the  wild  shaloo  : 
Strike,  and  prevail,  proud  Innesfail, 

O'Brine  aboo,  aboo  ! 
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"  Our  people  they  defied  ; 

They  shot  at  'em  like  savages, 
Their  bloody  guns  they  plied 

With  sanguinary  ravages  : 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide 

That  day  among  the  cabbages  ! 

"  And  so  no  more  I'll  say, 

But  ask  your  Mussy  great, 

And  humbly  sing  and  pray, 
Your  Majesty's  poor  Wait  : 

Your  Smith  O'Brine  in  'Forty-nine 
Will  blush  for  'Forty-eight." 


LINES  ON  A  LATE  HOSPICIOUS  EWENT.'' 

BY  A   GENTLEMAN    OF   THE   FOOT-GUARDS    (BLUE). 

I  PACED  upon  my  beat 

With  steady  step  and  slow. 
All  huppandownd  of  Ranelagh  Street ; 

Ran'lagh  St.  Pimlico. 

While  marching  huppandownd 

Upon  that  fair  May  morn, 
Beold  the  booming  cannings  sound, 

A  royal  child  is  born  ! 

The  Ministers  of  State 

Then  presnly  I  sor, 
They  gallops  to  the  Pallis  gate, 

In  carridges  and  for. 

With  anxious  looks  intent. 

Before  the  gate  they  stop, 
•  There  comes  the  good  Lord  President, 

And  there  the  Archbishopp. 

Lord  John  he  next  elights  ; 

And  who  comes  here  in  haste  1 
Tis  the  ero  of  one  underd  fights, 

The  caudle  for  to  taste. 

*  The  birth  of  Prince  Arthur. 
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Then  i\Irs.  Lily,  the  nuss, 

Towards  them  steps  with  joy ; 
Says  the  brave  old  Duke,  "  Come  tell  to  us, 

Is  it  a  gal  or  a  boy  ? " 

Says  Mrs.  L.  to  the  Duke, 

"  Your  Grace,  it  is  a  Prince." 
And  at  that  nuss's  bold  rebuke. 

He  did  both  laugh  and  wince. 

He  vews  with  pleasant  look 

This  pooty  flower  of  May, 
Then,  says  the  weuerable  Duke, 

"  Egad,  it's  my  buthday." 

By  memory  backards  borne, 

Peraps  his  thoughts  did  stray 
To  that  old  place  where  he  was  born, 

Upon  the  first  of  May. 

Perhaps  he  did  recal 

The  ancient  towers  of  Trim  ; 
And  County  Meath  and  Dangan  Hall 

They  did  rewisit  him. 

I  phansy  of  him  so 

His  good  old  thoughts  employin' ; 
Fourscore  years  and  one  ago 

Beside  the  flowin'  Boyne 

His  father  praps  he  sees, 

Most  musicle  of  Lords, 
A  playing  maddrigles  and  glees 

Upon  the  Arpsicords. 

Jest  phansy  this  old  Ero 

Upon  his  mother's  knee  ! 
Did  ever  lady  in  this  land 

Ave  greater  sons  than  she? 

And  I  shoudn  be  surprize 

While  this  was  in  his  mind, 
If  a  drop  there  twinkled  in  his  eyes 

Of  unfamiliar  brind. 
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To  Hapsly  Ouse  next  day 
Drives  up  a  Broosh  and  for, 

A  gracious  prince  sits  in  that  Shay 
(I  mention  him  with  Hor  !) 

They  ring  upon  the  bell, 

The  Porter  shows  his  Ed, 
(He  fought  at  Vaterloo  as  veil, 

And  vears  a  Veskit  red), 

To  see  that  carriage  come. 

The  people  round  it  press  : 
"  And  is  the  galliant  Duke  at  ome  ?" 

"  Your  Royal  Ighness,  yes." 

He  stepps  from  out  the  Broosh 

And  in  the  gate  is  gone  ; 
And  X,  although  the  people  push, 

Says  wery  kind,  "  ^love  hon." 

The  Royal  Prince  unto 

The  galliant  Duke  did  say, 

"  Dear  Duke,  my  little  son  and  you 

Was  born  the  self  same  day. 

"  The  Lady  of  the  land, 

My  wife  and  Sovring  dear, 
It  is  by  her  horgust  command 
I  wait  upon  you  here. 

"  That  lady  is  as  well 
As  can  expected  be  ; 
And  to  your  Grace  she  bid  me  tell 
This  gracious  message  free. 

"  That  offspring  of  our  race, 
Whom  yesterday  you  see, 
To  show  our  honour  for  your  Grace, 
Prince  Arthur  he  shall  be. 

"  That  name  it  rhymes  to  fame  ; 
All  Europe  knows  the  sound  : 
And  I  couldn't  find  a  better  name 
If  you'd  give  me  twenty  pound. 

**  King  Arthur  had  his  knights 
That  girt  his  table  round, 
But  you  have  won  a  hundred  fights, 
Will  match  'em  I'll  be  bound. 
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"  You  fought  with  Bonypart, 
And  likewise  Tippoo  Saib  ; 
I  name  you  then  with  all  my  heart 
The  Godsire  of  this  babe," 

That  Prince  his  leave  was  took, 

His  hinterview  was  done 
So  let  us  give  the  good  old  Duke 

Good  luck  of  his  god-son. 

And  wish  him  years  of  joy 

In  this  our  time  of  Schism, 
And  hope  he'll  hear  the  royal  boy 

His  Httle  catechism. 

And  my  pooty  little  Prince 

That's  come  our  arts  to  cheer, 
Let  me  my  loyal  powers  ewince 

A  welcomin  of  you  ere. 

And  the  Poit-Laureat's  crownd, 

I  think,  in  some  respex, 
Egstremely  shootable  might  be  found 

For  honest  Pleaseman  X. 
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Galliant  gents  and  lovely  ladies. 

List  a  tail  vich  late  befel, 
Vich  I  heard  it,  bein  on  duty, 

At  the  Pleace  Hoffice,  Clerkemvell. 

Praps  you  know  the  Fondling  Chapel, 

Vere  the  Httle  children  sings  : 
(Lor  !  I  likes  to  hear  on  Sundies 

Them  there  pooty  little  things  !) 

In  this  street  there  lived  a  housemaid. 
If  you  particklarly  ask  me  where — 

Vy,  it  was  at  four-and-tventy 

Guilford  Street,  by  Brunsvick  Square. 
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Vich  her  name  was  Eliza  Davis, 
And  she  went  to  fetch  the  beer  : 

In  the  street  she  met  a  party 
As  was  quite  surprized  to  see  her. 

Vich  he  was  a  British  Sailor, 
For  to  judge  him  by  his  look  : 

Tarry  jacket,  canvass  trowsies, 
Ha-la  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke. 

Presently  this  Mann  accostes 
Of  this  hinnocent  young  gal — 
"  Pray,"  saysee,  "  excuse  my  freedom, 
You're  so  like  my  Sister  Sail ! 

"  You're  so  like  my  Sister  Sally, 
Both  in  valk  and  face  and  size, 
Miss,  that— dang  my  old  lee  scuppers, 
It  brings  tears  into  my  heyes  ! 

*'  I'm  a  mate  on  board  a  wessel, 
I'm  a  sailor  bold  and  true  ; 
Shiver  up  my  poor  old  timbers, 
Let  me  be  a  mate  for  you  ! 

"  What's  your  name,  my  beauty,  tell  me  ;  " 
And  she  faintly  hansers,  "  Lore, 
Sir,  my  name's  Eliza  Davis, 
And  I  live  at  tventy-four." 

Hofttimes  came  this  British  seaman, 
This  deluded  gal  to  meet  ; 

And  at  tventy-four  was  welcome, 
Tventy-four  in  Guilford  Street. 

And  Eliza  told  her  Master 

(Kinder  they  than  Missuses  are), 

How  in  marridge  he  had  ast  her, 
Like  a  galliant  Brittish  Tar. 

And  he  brought  his  landlady  vith  him, 
(Vich  vas  all  his  hartful  plan), 

And  she  told  how  Charley  Thompson 
Reely  vas  a  good  young  man. 

And  how  she  herself  had  lived  in 
Many  years  of  union  sweet, 

Vith  a  gent  she  met  promiskous, 
Valkin  in  the  public  street. 
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And  Eliza  listened  to  them, 
And  she  thought  that  soon  their  bands 

Vould  be  published  at  the  Fondlin, 
Hand  the  clergyman  jine  their  ands. 

And  he  ast  about  the  lodgers, 

(Vich  her  master  let  some  rooms), 
Likevise  vera  they  kep  their  things,  and 

Vere  her  master  kep  his  spoons. 
Hand  this  vicked  Charley  Thompson 

Came  on  Sundy  veek  to  see  her  ; 
And  he  sent  Eliza  Davis 

Hout  to  fetch  a  pint  of  beer. 

Hand  while  pore  Eliza  vent  to 

Fetch  the  beer,  dewoid  of  sin, 
This  etrocious  Charley  Thompson     , 

Let  his  wile  accomplish  hin. 

To  the  lodgers  their  apartments 

This  abandingd  female  goes, 
Prigs  their  shirts  and  umberellas, 

Prigs  their  boots,  and  hats,  and  clothes ; 

Vile  the  scoundrle  Charley  Thompson, 

Lest  his  wictim  should  escape, 
Hocust  her  vith  rum  and  vater, 

Like  a  fiend  in  huming  shape. 

But  a  hi  was  fixt  upon  'em 

Vich  these  raskles  little  sore  ; 
Namely,  Mr.  Hide,  the  landlord 

Of  the  house  at  tventy-four. 

He  vas  valkin  in  his  garden, 

Just  afore  he  vent  to  sup  ; 
And  on  looking  up  he  sor  the 

Lodgers'  vinders  lighted  hup. 

Hup  the  stairs  the  landlord  tumbled  ; 

Something's  going  wrong,  he  said  ; 
And  he  caught  the  vicked  voman 

Underneath  the  lodgers'  bed. 

And  he  called  a  brother  Pleaseman, 

Vich  vas  passing  on  his  beat ; 
Like  a  true  and  galliant  feller. 

Hup  and  down  in  Guilford  Street. 
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And  that  Pleaseman  able-bodied 
Took  this  voman  to  the  cell  ; 

To  the  cell  vere  she  was  quodded, 
In  the  Close  of  Clerkenwell. 

And  though  vicked  Charley  Thompson 
Boulted  like  a  miscrant  base, 

Presently  another  Pleaseman 
Took  him  to  the  self-same  place. 

And  this  precious  pair  of  raskles 
Tuesday  last  came  up  for  doom  ; 

By  the  beak  they  was  committed, 
Vich  his  name  was  Air.  Combe. 

Has  for  poor  Eliza  Davis, 

Simple  gurl  of  tventy-four, 
She,  I  ope,  vill  never  listen 

In  the  streets  to  sailors  moar. 

But  if  she  must  ave  a  sweet-art, 
(Vich  most  every  gurl  expex,) 

Let  her  take  a  jolly  pleaseman  ; 
Vich  his  name  peraps  is — X. 


DAMAGES,    TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS. 

Speci-AL  Jurymen  of  England  !  who  admire  your  country's  laws, 
And  proclaim  a  British  Jury  worthy  of  the  realm's  applause  ; 
Gaily  compliment  each  other  at  the  issue  of  a  cause 
Which  was  tried  at  Guildford  'sizes,  this  day  week  as  ever  was. 

Unto  that  august  tribunal  comes*  gentleman  in  grief, 

(Special  was  the  British  Jury,  and  the  Judge,  the  Baron  Chief,) 

Comes  a  British  man  and  husband — asking  of  the  law  relief. 

For  his  wife  was  stolen  from  him — he'd  have  vengeance  on  the  thief. 

Yes,    his    wife,    the   blessed   treasure    with   the   which   his   life  was 

crowned, 
Wickedly  was  ravished  from  him  by  a  hypocrite  profound. 
And  he   comes    before   twelve   Britons,  men    for  sense    and   truth 

renowned, 
To  award  him  for  his  damage,  twenty  hundred  sterling  pound. 
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He  by  counsel  and  attorney  there  at  Guildford  does  appear, 
Asking  damage  of  the  villain  who  seduced  his  lady  dear  : 
But  I  can't  help  asking,  though  the  lady's  guilt  was  all  too  clear, 
And  though  guilty  the  defendant,  wasn't  the  plaintiff  rather  queer? 

First  the  lady's  mother  spoke,  and  said  she'd  seen  her  daughter  cry 
But  a  fortnight  after  marriage  :  early  times  for  piping  eye. 
Six  months  after,  things  were  worse,  and  the  piping  eye  was  black. 
And  this  gallant  British  husband  caned  his  wife  upon  the  back. 

Three  months  after  they  were  married,  husband  pushed  her  to  the 

door, 
Told  her  to  be  off  and  leave  him,  for  he  wanted  her  no  more. 
As  she  would  not  go,  why  he  went  :  thrice  he  left  his  lady  dear  ; 
Left  her,  too,  without  a  penny,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

Mrs.  Frances  Duncan  knew  the  parties  veiy  well  indeed. 

She  had  seen  him  pvill  his  lady's  nose  and  make  her  lip  to  bleed  ; 

If  he  chanced  to  sit  at  home  not  a  single  word  he  said  : 

Once  she  saw  him  throw  the  cover  of  a  dish  at  his  lady's  head. 

Sarah  Green,  another  witness,  clear  did  to  the  jury  note 
How  she  saw  this  honest  fellow  seize  his  lady  by  the  throat. 
How  he  cursed  her  and  abused  her,  beating  her  into  a  fit, 
Till    the    pitying    next-door    neighbours     crossed     the    wall     and 
witnessed  it. 

Next  door  to  this  injured  Briton  Mr.  Owers  a  butcher  dwelt ; 
Mrs.  Owers's  foolish  heart  towards  this  erring  dame  did  melt ; 
(Not  that  she  had  erred  as  yet,  crime  was  not  developed  in  her). 
But  being  left  without  a  penny,  Mrs.  Owers  supplied  her  dinner^ 
God  be  merciful  to  Mrs.  Owers,  who  was  merciful  to  this  sinner  ! 

Caroline  Naylor  was  their  servant,  said  they  led  a  wretched  life, 

Saw  this  most  distinguished  Briton  fling  a  teacup  at  his  wife  ; 

He  went  out  to  balls  and  pleasures,  and  never  once,  in  ten  months' 

space, 
Sat  with  his  wife  or  spoke  her  kindly.     This  was  the  defendant's  case. 

Pollock,  C.B.,  charged  the  Jury  ;  said  the  woman's  guilt  was  clear : 
That  was  not  the  point,  however,  which  the  Jury  came  to  hear  ; 
But  the  damage  to  determine  which,  as  it  should  true  appear, 
This  most  tender-hearted  husband,  who  so  used  his  lady  dear — 

Beat  her,  kicked  her,  caned  her,  cursed  her,  left  her  starving,  year  by 

year, 
Flung  her  from  him,  parted  fi'om  her,  wrung  her  neck,  and  boxed  her 

ear — 
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What  the  reasonable  damage  this  afflicted  man  could  claim, 
By  the  loss  of  the  affections  of  this  guilty  graceless  dame  ? 

Then  the  honest  British  Twelve,  to  each  other  turning  round, 

Laid  their  clever  heads  together  with  a  wisdom  most  profound  : 

And   towards    his    lordship    looking,   spoke    the   foreman   wise   and 

sound  : — 
"My  Lord,  we   find  for   this    here    plaintiff,   damages    two    hundred 

pound." 

So,  God  bless  the  Special  Jury  ;  pride  and  joy  of  EngUsh  ground. 
And  the  happy  land  of  England,  where  true  justice  does  abound  ! 
British  jurymen  and  husbands,  let  us  hail  this  verdict  proper  : 
If  a  British  wife  offends  you,  Britons,  you've  a  right  to  whop  her. 

Though  you  promised  to  protect  her,  though  you  promised  to  defend 

her. 
You  are  welcome  to  neglect  her  :  to  the  devil  you  may  send  her  : 
You  may  strike  her,  curse,  abuse  her  ;    so  declares  our  law  renowned  ; 
And  if  after  this  you  lose  her, — why  you're  paid  two  hundred  pound. 


THE  KNIGHT  AND    THE  LADY. 

There's  in  the  Vest  a  city  pleasant 
To  vich  King  Bladud  gev  his  name. 

And  in  that  City  there's  a  Crescent 
Vere  dwelt  a  noble  knight  of  fame. 

Although  that  galliant  knight  is  oldish, 
Although  Sir  John  has  grey,  grey  air, 

Hage  has  not  made  his  busum  coldish. 
His  Art  still  beats  tewodds  the  Fair  ! 

'Twas  two  years  sins,  this  knight  so  splendid, 
Perapa  fateagued  with  Bath's  routines, 

To  Paris  towne  his  phootsteps  bended 
In  sutch  of  gayer  folks  and  scans. 

His  and  was  free,  his  means  was  easy, 

A  nobler,  finer  gent  than  he 
Ne'er  drove  about  the  Shons-EIeesy, 

Or  paced  the  Roo  de  Rivolee. 
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A  brougham  and  pair  Sir  John  prowided, 

In  which  abroad  he  loved  to  ride  ; 
But  ar  !  he  most  of  all  enjyed  it, 

When  some  one  helse  was  sittin'  inside  ! 

That  "  some  one  helse  "  a  lovely  dame  was, 

Dear  ladies,  you  will  hcasy  tell — 
Countess  Grabrowski  her  sweet  name  was, 

A  noble  title,  ard  to  spell. 

This  faymus  Countess  ad  a  daughter 

Of  lovely  form  and  tender  art  ; 
A  nobleman  in  marridge  sought  her, 

By  name  the  Baron  of  Saint  Bart. 

Their  pashn  touched  the  noble  Sir  John, 

It  was  so  pewer  and  profound  ; 
Lady  Grabrowski  he  did  urge  on 

With  Hyming's  wreeth  their  loves  to  crovvnd. 

"  O  come  to  Bath,  to  Lansdowne  Crescent," 
Says  kind  Sir  John,  "  and  live  with  me  ; 
The  living  there's  uncommon  pleasant — 
I'm  sure  you'll  find  the  hair  agree. 

"  O  come  to  Bath,  my  fair  Grabrowski, 

And  bring  your  charming  girl,"  sezee  ; 
"  The  Barring  here  shall  have  the  'ouse-key, 

Vith  breakfast,  dinner,  lunch,  and  tea. 

"  And  when  they've  passed  an  'appy  winter, 
Their  'opes  and  loves  no  more  we'll  bar  ; 
The  marridge-vow  they'll  enter  inter. 
And  I  at  church  will  be  their  Par." 

To  Bath  they  went  to  Lansdowne  Crescent, 

Where  good  Sir  John  he  did  provide 
No  end  of  teas  and  balls  incessant, 

And  bosses  both  to  drive  and  ride. 

He  was  so  Ospitably  busy, 

When  Miss  was  late,  he'd  make  so  bold 
Upstairs  to  call  out,  "  Missy,  Missy, 

Come  down,  the  coffy's  getting  cold  !  " 

But  O  !  'tis  sadd  to  think  such  bounties 

Should  meet  with  such  return  as  this  ; 
O  Barring  of  Saint  Bart,  O  Countess 

Grabrowski,  and  O  cruel  Miss  ! 
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He  married  you  at  Bath's  fair  Habby, 
Saint  Bart  he  treated  hke  a  son — 

And  wasn't  it  uncommon  shabby 

To  do  what  you  have  went  and  done  ! 

My  trembHng  And  amost  refewses 
To  write  the  charge  which  Sir  John  swore. 

Of  which  the  Countess  he  ecuses, 
Her  daughter  and  her  son-in-loire. 

My  Mews  quite  blushes  as  she  sings  of 
The  fatle  charge  which  now  I  quote  : 

He  says  Miss  took  his  two  best  rings  off, 
And  pawned  'em  for  a  tenpun  note. 

"  Is  this  the  child  of  honest  parince, 

To  make  away  with  folks'  best  things  ? 
Is  this,  pray,  like  the  wives  of  Barrins, 
To  go  and  prig  a  gentleman's  rings  ?  " 

Thus  thought  Sir  John,  by  anger  wrought  on, 
And  to  rewenge  his  injured  cause, 

He  brought  them  hup  to  Mr.  Broughton, 
Last  Vensday  veek  as  ever  waws. 

If  guihless,  how  she  have  been  slandered  ! 

If  guilty,  wengeance  will  not  fail  : 
Meanwhile  the  lady  is  remanded 

And  gev  three  hundred  pouns  in  bail. 


JACOB  HOMNIUM'S  HOSS. 

A    NEW   PALLICE   COURT   CHAUNT. 

One  sees  in  Viteall  Yard, 
Vere  pleacemen  do  resort, 

A  wenerable  hinstitute, 
'Tis  caird  the  Pallis  Court. 

A  gent  has  got  his  i  on  it, 

I  think  'twill  make  some  sport. 
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The  natur  of  this  Court 

My  hindignation  riles  : 
A  few  fat  legal  spiders 

Here  set  &  spin  their  viles  ; 
To  rob  the  town  theyr  privlege  is, 

In  a  hayrea  of  twelve  miles. 

The  Judge  of  this  year  Court 

Is  a  mellitary  beak, 
He  knows  no  more  of  Lor 

Than  praps  he  does  of  Greek, 
And  prowides  hisself  a  deputy 

Because  he  cannot  speak. 

Four  counsel  in  this  Court — 

Misnamed  of  Justice — sits; 
These  lawyers  owes  their  places  to 

Their  money,  not  their  wits  ; 
And  there's  six  attornies  under  them, 

As  here  their  living  gits. 

These  lawyers,  six  and  four, 

Was  a  livin  at  their  ease, 
A  sending  of  their  writs  abowi. 

And  droring  in  the  fees, 
When  their  erose  a  cirkim stance 

As  is  like  to  make  a  breeze. 

It  now  is  some  monce  since, 

A  gent  both  good  and  trew 
Possest  an  ansum  hoss  vith  vich 

He  didn  know  what  to  do  : 
Peraps  he  did  not  like  the  oss, 

Peraps  he  was  a  scru. 

This  gentleman  his  oss 

At  Tattersall's  did  lodge  ; 
There  came  a  wulgar  oss-dealer, 

This  gentleman's  name  did  fodge, 
And  took  the  oss  from  Tattersall's  : 

Wasn  that  a  artful  dodge  ? 

One  day  this  gentleman's  groom 

This  willain  did  spy  out, 
A  mounted  on  this  oss, 

A  ridin  him  about  ; 
"  Get  out  of  that  there  oss,  you  rogue," 

Speaks  up  the  groom  so  stout. 
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The  thief  was  cruel  Avex'd 
To  find  himself  so  pinn'd  ; 

The  OSS  began  to  whinny, 
The  honest  groom  he  grinn'd  ; 

And  the  raskle  thief  got  off  the  oss 
And  cut  avay  like  vind. 

And  phansy  with  what  joy 

The  master  did  regard 
His  dearly  bluvd  lost  oss  again 

Trot  in  the  stable  yard  ! 

Who  was  this  master  good 

Of  whomb  I  makes  these  rhymes  ? 

His  name  is  Jacob  H omnium,  Exquire ; 
And  if  /'d  committed  crimes. 

Good  Lord  !  I  wouldn't  have  that  mann 
Attack  me  in  the  Times  / 

Now  shortly  after  the  groomb 
His  master's  oss  did  take  up, 

There  came  a  livery-man 
This  gentleman  to  wake  up  ; 

And  he  handed  in  a  little  bill. 
Which  hangered  Mr.  Jacob. 

For  two  pound  seventeen 

This  livery-man  eplied, 
For  the  keep  of  Mr.  Jacob's  oss, 

Which  the  thief  had  took  to  ride. 
"  Do  you  see  anythink  green  in  me  ?  " 

Mr.  Jacob  H omnium  cried. 

*'  Because  a  raskle  chews 

My  oss  away  to  robb. 
And  goes  tick  at  your  Mews 

For  seven-and-fifty  bobb. 
Shall  /be  called  to  pay.? — It  is 

A  iniquitious  Jobb." 

Thus  Mr.  Jacob  cut 

The  conwasation  short ; 
The  livery-man  went  ome, 

Detummingd  to  have  sport, 
And  summingsd  Jacob  Homnium,.  E.xquirei 

Into  the  Pallis  Court. 
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Pore  Jacob  went  to  Court, 

A  Counsel  for  to  fix, 
And  choose  a  barrister  out  of  the  four, 

An  attorney  of  the  six  : 
And  there  he  sor  these  men  of  Lor, 

And  watch'd  "em  at  their  tricks. 
The  dreadful  day  of  trile 

In  the  Pallis  Court  did  come  ; 
The  lawyers  said  their  say. 

The  Judge  look'd  wery  glum, 
And  then  the  British  Jury  cast 

Pore  Jacob  Hom-ni-um. 

0  a  weary  day  was  that 
For  Jacob  to  go  through  ; 

The  debt  was  two  seventeen 

(Which  he  no  mor  owed  than  you), 
And  then  there  was  the  plaintives  costs, 

Eleven  pound  six  and  two. 

And  then  there  was  his  own,  . 

Which  the  lawyers  they  did  fix 
At  the  wery  moderit  figgar 

Often  pound  one  and  six. 
Now  Evins  bless  the  Pallis  Court, 

And  all  its  bold  v^er  dicks  ! 

1  cannot  settingly  tell 

If  Jacob  swaw  and  cust. 
At  aving  for  to  pay  this  sunib  ; 

But  I  should  think  he  must, 
And  av  drawn  a  cheque  for  ^24  4^-.  8^. 

With  most  igstreme  disgust. 

O  Pallis  Court,  you  move 

My  pitty  most  profound. 
A  most  emusing  sport 

You  thought  it,  I'll  be  bound, 
To  saddle  hup  a  three-pound  debt, 
With  two-and-twenty  pound. 

Good  sport  it  is  to  you 

To  grind  the  honest  pore. 
To  pay  their  just  or  unjust  debts 

With  eight  hundred  per  cent,  for  Lor  ; 
Make  haste  and  get  your  costes  in, 

They  will  not  last  much  mor  ! 

35 
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Come  down  from  that  tribevvn, 
Thou  shameless  and  Unjust  ; 

Thou  Swindle,  picking  pockets  in 
The  name  of  Truth  august  : 

Come  down,  thou  hoary  Blasphemy, 
For  die  thou  shalt  and  must. 

And  go  it,  Jacob  Homnium, 
And  ply  your  iron  pen, 

And  rise  up,  Sir  John  Jervis, 
And  shut  me  up  that  den  ; 

That  sty  for  fattening  lawyers  in, 
On  the  bones  of  honest  men. 


Pleaceman  X. 


THE   SPECULATORS. 

The  night  was  stormy  and  dark,  The  town  was  shut  up  in  sleep  : 
Only  those  were  abroad  who  were  out  on  a  lark,  Or  those  who'd  no 
beds  to  keep. 

I  pass'd  through  the  lonely  street,  The  wind  did  sing  and  blow  ; 
I  could  hear  the  policeman's  feet     Clapping  to  and  fro. 

There  stood  a  potato-man  In  the  midst  of  all  the  wet  ;  He  stood 
with  his  'tato-can     In  the  lonely  Haymarket. 

Two  gents  of  dismal  mien.  And  dank  and  greasy  rags.  Came  out 
of  a  shop  for  gin.     Swaggering  over  the  flags  : 

Swaggering  over  the  stones,  These  shabby  bucks  did  walk  :  And 
I  went  and  followed  those  seedy  ones,     And  listened  to  their  talk. 

Was  I  sober  or  awake  ?  Could  I  believe  my  ears  ?  Those  dismal 
beggars  spake     Of  nothing  but  railroad  shares. 

I  wondered  more  and  more  :  Says  one — "  Good  friend  of  mine, 
How  many  shares  have  you  wrote  for  In  the  Diddlesex  Junction 
line.?" 
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"  I  wrote  for  twenty,"  says  Jim,  "  But  they  wouldn't  give  me 
one;"  His  comrade  straight  rebuked  him  For  the  folly  he  had 
done  : 

"  O  Jim,  you  are  unawares  Of  the  ways  of  this  bad  town  ;  / 
always  write  for  five  hundred  shares,     And  then  they  put  me  down." 

"  And  yet  you  got  no  shares,"  Says  Jim,  "  for  all  your  boast  ;  " 
"  I  would\i7i.\Q.  wrote,"  says  Jack,  "  but  where  Was  the  penny  to  pay 
the  post  ?  " 

■'  I  lost,  for  I  couldn't  pay  That  first  ilistalment  up  ;  Eut  here's 
'taters  smoking  hot — I  say,     Let's  stop,  my  boy,  and  sup." 

And  at  this  simple  feast  The  while  they  did  regale,  I  drew  each 
ragged  capitalist     Down  on  my  left  thumb-nail. 

Their  talk  did  me  perplex,  All  night  I  tumbled  and  tost,  And 
thought  of  railroad  specs.     And  how  money  was  won  and  lost. 

"  Bless  railroads  everywhere,"  I  said,  "  and  the  world's  advance  ; 
Bless  every  railroad  share  In  Italy,  Ireland,  France  ;  For  never  a 
beggar  need  now  despair,     And  every  rogue  has  a  chance." 


A     WOEFUL   NEW  BALLAD 

OF    THE 

PROTESTANT  CONSPIRACY  TO  TAKE  THE  POPES  LIFE. 

(by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  on  the  spot.) 

Come  all  ye  Christian  people,  unto  my  tale  give  ear, 

'Tis  about  a  base  consperracy,  as  quickly  shall  appear  ; 

"Twill  make  your  hair  to  bristle  up,  and  your  eyes  to  start  and  glow, 

When  of  this  dread  consperracy  you  honest  folks  shall  know. 

The  news  of  this  consperracy  and  villianous  attempt, 

I  read  it  in  a  newspaper,  from  Italy  it  was  sent  : 

It  vv-as  sent  from  lovely  Italy,  where  the  olives  they  do  grow, 

And  our  Holy  Father  lives,  yes,  yes,  while  his  name  it  is  No  NO. 

And  'tis  there  our  English  noblemen  goes  that  is  Puseyites  no  longer, 

Because  they  finds  the  ancient  faith  both  better  is  and  stronger. 

And  'tis  there  I  knelt  beside  my  lord  when  he  kissed  the  Pope  his  toe, 

And  hung  his  neck  with  chains  at  Saint  Peter's  Vinculo. 
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And  'tis  there  the  splendid  churches  is,  and  the  fountains  playing  grand, 
And  the  palace  of  Prince  Torlonia.  likewise  the  Vatican  ; 
And  there's  the  stairs  where  the  bagpipe-men  and  the  pififararys  blow. 
And  it's  there  I  drove  my  lady  and  lord  in  the  Park  of  Pincio. 

And  'tis  there  our  splendid  churches  is  in  all  their  pride  and  glor;,-. 
Saint  Peter's  famous  Basilisk  and  Saint  Mary's  Maggiory  ; 
And  them  benighted  Prodestants,  on  Sunday  they  must  go 
Outside  the  town  to  the  preaching-shop  by  the  gate  of  Popolo. 

Now  in  this  town  of  famous  Room,  as  I  dessay  you  have  heard, 

There  is  scarcely  any  gentleman  as  hasn't  got  a  beard. 

And  ever  since  the  world  began  it  was  ordained  so, 

That  there  should  always  barbers  be  wheresumever  beards  do  grow. 

And  as  it  always  has  been  so  since  the  world  it  did  begin, 
The  Pope,  our  Holy  Potentate,  has  a  beard  upon  his  chin  ; 
And  every  morning  regular  when  cocks  begin  to  crow, 
There  comes  a  certing  party  to  wait  on  POPE  PlO. 

There  comes  a  certing  gintleman  with  razier,  soap,  and  lather, 
A  shaving  most  respectfully  the  Pope,  our  Holy  Father. 
And  now  the  dread  consperracy  I'll  quickly  to  you  show. 
Which  them  sanguinary  Prodestants  did  form  against  NONO. 

Them  sanguinary  Prodestants,  which  I  abhor  and  hate, 
Assembled  in  the  preaching-shop  by  the  Flaminian  gate  ; 
And  they  took  counsel  with  their  selves  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
Against  our  gentle  Father,  the  Holy  Pope  Pio. 

Exhibiting  a  wickedness  which  I  never  heerd  or  read  of ; 

What  do  you  think  them  Prodestants  wished  ?  to  cut  the  good  Pope's 

head  off ! 
And  to  the  kind  Pope's  Air-dresser  the  Prodestant  Clark  did  go, 
And  proposed  him  to  decapitate  the  innocent  PlO. 

"  What  hever  can  be  easier,"  said  this  Clerk — this  Man  of  Sin, 
"  When  you  are  called  to  hoperate  on  His  Holiness's  chin, 
Than  just  to  give  the  razier  a  little  slip — just  so  ? — 
And  there's  an  end,  dear  barber,  of  innocent  Pio  !" 

This  wicked  conversation  it  chanced  was  overerd 

By  an  Italian  lady  ;  she  heard  it  ever)'  word  : 

Which  by  birth  she  was  a  Marchioness,  in  service  forced  to  go 

With  the  parson  of  the  preaching-shop  at  the  gate  of  Popolo. 

When  the  lady  heard  the  news,  as  duty  did  obleege, 
As  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her  she  ran  to  the  Poleege. 
"  O  Polegia,"  says  she  (for  they  pronounts  it  so), 
"  They're  going  for  to  massyker  our  Holy  Pope  Pio. 
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■"  The  ebomminable  Englishmen,  the  Parsing  and  his  Clark, 
]  lis  Holiness's  Air-dresser  devised  it  in  the  dark  ! 
And  I  would  recommend  you  in  prison  for  to  throw 
These  villians  would  esassinate  the  Holy  POPE  PlO  ! 

''And  for  saving  of  His  Holiness  and  his  trebble  crownd 
I  humbly  hope  your  Worships  will  give  me  a  few  pound  ; 
Because  I  was  a  Marchioness  many  years  ago, 
Before  I  came  to  service  at  the  gate  of  Popolo." 

That  sackreligious  Air-dresser,  the  Parson  and  his  man, 
Wouldn't,  though  ask'd  continyally,  own  their  wicked  plan — 
And  so  the  kind  Authoraties  let  those  villians  go 
That  was  plotting  of  the  murder  of  the  good  PlO  NONO. 

Now  isn't  this  safishnt  proof,  ye  gentlemen  at  home. 

How  wicked  is  them  Prodestants,  and  how  good  our  Pope  at  Rome ; 

So  let  us  drink  confusion  to  Lord  John  and  Lord  Minto, 

And  a  health  unto  His  Eminence  and  good  PlO  NONO. 


THE   LAMENTABLE  BALLAD   OF   THE 
FOUND LLNG   OF  SHOREDLTCH 

Come  all  ye  Christian  people,  and  listen  to  my  tail,. 

It  is  all  about  a  doctor  was  travelling  by  the  rail, 

By  the  Heastern  Counties'  Railway  (vich  the  shares  I  don't  desire), 

From  Ixworth  town  in  Suffolk,  vich  his  name  did  not  transpire. 

A  travelling  from  Bury  this  Doctor  was  employed 
With  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his,  vich  his  name  was  Captain  Loyd, 
And  on  reaching  Marks  Tey  Station,  that  is  next  beyond  Colchest- 
er, a  lady  entered  in  to  them  most  elegantly  dressed. 
She  entered  into  the  Carriage  all  with  a  tottering  step. 
And  a  pooty  little  Baby  upon  her  bussum  slep  ; 
The  gentlemen  received  her  ..  ith  kindness  and  siwillaty, 
Pitying  this  lady  for  her  illness  and  debillaty. 
She  had  a  fust-class  ticket,  this  lovely  lady  said, 
liecause  it  was  so  lonesome  she  took  a  secknd  instead. 
Better  to  travel  by  second  class,  than  sit  alone  in  the  fust, 
And  the  pooty  little  Baby  upon  her  breast  she  nust. 
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A  seein  of  her  ciyin,  and  shiverin  and  pail, 

To  her  spoke  this  surging,  the  Ero  of  my  tail  ; 

Saysee,  "  You  look  unwell,  Ma'am  ;  I'll  elp  you  if  I  can, 

And  you  may  tell  your  case  to  me,  for  I'm  a  meddicle  man." 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,"  the  lady  said,  "  I  only  look  so  pale, 
Because  I  ain't  accustom'd  to  travelling  on  the  Rale  ; 
I  shall  be  better  presnly,  when  I've  ad  some  rest :  " 
And  that  pooty  little  Baby  she  squeeged  it  to  her  breast. 

So  in  conwersation  the  journey  they  beguiled, 

Capting  Loyd  and  the  meddicle  man,  and  the  lady  and  the  child, 

Till  the  warious  stations  along  the  line  was  passed, 

For  even  the  Heastern  Counties'  trains  must  come  in  at  last. 

When  at  Shoreditch  tunmiinus  at  lenth  stopped  the  train. 
This  kind  meddicle  gentleman  proposed  his  aid  again. 
"  Thank  you.  Sir,"  the  lady  said,  "for  your  kyindness  dear  ! 
Ivly  carridge  and  my  osses  is  probably  come  here. 

"  Will  you  old  this  baby,  please,  vilst  I  step  and  see  ?  " 
The  Doctor  was  a  famly  man  :  "  That  I  will,"  says  he. 
Then  the  little  child  she  kist,  kist  it  very  gently, 
Vich  was  sucking  his  little  fist,  sleeping  innocently. 

With  a  sigh  from  her  art,  as  though  she  would  have  bust  it, 
Then  she  gave  the  Doctor  the  child — wery  kind  he  nust  it  : 
Hup  then  the  lady  jumped  hoff  the  bench  she  sat  from, 
Tumbled  down  the  carridge  steps  and  ran  along  the  platform. 

Vile  hall  the  other  passengers  vent  upon  their  vays. 
The  Capting  and  the  Doctor  sat  there  in  a  maze  ; 
Some  vent  in  a  Homminibus,  some  vent  in  a  Cabby, 
The  Capting  and  the  Doctor  vaited  vith  the  babby. 

There  they  sat  looking  queer,  for  an  hour  or  more, 
But  their  feller  passinger  neather  on  'em  sore  : 
Never,  never  back  again  did  that  lady  come 
To  that  pooty  sleeping  Hinfnt  a  suckin  of  his  Thum  ! 

What  could  this  pore  Doctor  do,  bein  treated  thus. 

When  the  darling  Baby  woke,  cryin  for  its  nuss  ? 

Off  he  drove  to  a  female  friend,  vich  she  was  both  kind  and  mild. 

And  igsplained  to  her  the  circumstance  of  this  year  little  child. 

That  kind  lady  took  the  child  instantly  in  her  lap. 
And  made  it  very  comfortable  by  giving  it  some  pap  ; 
And  when  she  took  its  close  off,  what  d'you  think  she  found  "i 
A  couple  of  ten  pun  notes  sewn  up  in  its  little  gownd  .' 
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Also  in  its  little  close,  was  a  note  which  did  conwey, 

That  this  little  baby's  parents  lived  in  a  handsome  way, 

And  for  its  Headucation  they  reglarly  would  pay, 

And  sirtingly  like  gentlefolks  would  claim  the  child  one  day, 

If  the  Christian  people  who'd  charge  of  it  would  say. 

Per  adwertisement  in  TJic  Times  where  the  baby  lay. 

Pity  of  this  bayby  many  people  took. 

It  had  such  pooty  ways  and  such  a  pooty  look  ; 

And  there  came  a  lady  forrard  (I  wish  that  I  could  see 

Any  kind  lady  as  would  do  as  much  for  me  ; 

And  I  wish  with  all  my  art,  some  night  in  my  night  gownd, 
I  could  find  a  note  stitched  for  ten  or  twenty  pound  1 — 
There  came  a  lady  forrard,  that  most  honorable  did  say, 
She'd  adopt  this  little  baby,  which  her  parents  cast  away. 

While  the  Doctor  pondered  on  this  hoffer  fair, 
Comes  a  letter  from  Devonshire,  from  a  party  there, 
Hordering  the  Doctor,  at  its  Mar's  desire. 
To  send  the  little  Infant  back  to  Devonshire. 

Lost  in  apoplexity  this  pore  meddicle  man. 
Like  a  sensable  gentleman,  to  the  Justice  ran  ; 
Which  his  name  was  Mr.  Hammill,  a  honorable  beak, 
That  takes  his  seat  in  Worship  Street  four  times  a  week. 

"  O  Justice  ! "  says  the  Doctor,  "  instrugt  me  what  to  do. 
I've  come  up  from  the  country,  to  throw  myself  on  you  ; 
My  patients  have  no  doctor  to  tend  them  in  their  ills, 
(There  they  are  in  Suffolk  without  their  draffts  and  pills  !) 

"  I've  come  up  from  the  country,  to  know  how  I'll  dispose 

Of  this  pore  little  baby,  and  the  twenty  pun  note  and  the  close, 

And  I  want  to  go  back  to  Suffolk,  dear  Justice,  if  you  please, 

And  my  patients  wants  their  Doctor,  and  their  Doctor  wants  his  feez." 

Up  spoke  IMr.  Hammill,  sittin  at  his  desk, 

"  This  year  application  does  me  much  perplesk  ; 

What  I  do  ad  wise  you,  is  to  leave  this  babby 

In  the  Parish  where  it  was  left,  by  its  mother  shabby." 

The  Doctor  from  his  Worship  sadly  did  depart — 
He  might  have  left  the  baby,  but  he  hadn't  got  the  heart 
To  go  for  to  leave  that  H innocent,  has  the  laws  allows, 
To  the  tender  mussies  of  the  Union  House. 
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Mother,  who  left  this  Httle  one  on  a  stranger's  knee, 
Think  how  cruel  you  have  been,  and  how  good  was  he  ! 
Think  if  you've  ben  guilty,  innocent  was  she  ; 
And  do  not  take  unkindly  this  Ittle  word  of  me  : 
Heaven  be  merciful  to  us  all,  sinners  as  Ave  be  I 


THE   ORGAN-BOY'S  APPEAL. 

"  Westminster  Police  Court. — Policeman  X  brought  a  paper  of 
doggerel  verses  to  the  Magistrate,  which  had  been  thrust  into  his  hands, 
X  said,  by  an  Italian  boy,  who  ran  away  immediately  afterwards. 

"  The  Magistrate,  after  perusing  the  lines,  looked  hard  at  X,  and  said 
he  did  not  think  they  were  written  by  an  Italian. 

"  X,  blushing,  said  he  thought  the  paper  read  in  Court  last  week,  and 
which  frightened  so  the  old  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  also  not 
of  Italian  origin." 

O  SiGNOR  Broderip,  you  are  a  wickid  ole  man, 
You  wexis  us  little  horgin-boys  whenever  you  can  : 
How  dare  you  talk  of  justice,  and  go  for  to  seek 
To  pussicute  us  horgin-boys,  you  senguinary  Beek.^ 

Though  you  set  in  Vestminster  surrounded  by  your  crushers, 
Harrogint  and  habsolute  like  the  Hortacrat  of  hall  the  Rushers, 
Yet  there  is  a  better  vurld  I'd  have  you  for  to  know. 
Likewise  a  place  vere  the  henimies  of  horgin-boys  will  go. 

O  you  vickid  Herod  without  any  pity  I 

London  vithout  horgin-boys  vood  be  a  dismal  city. 

Sweet  Saint  CicilY  who  first  taught  horgin-pipes  to  blow, 

Soften  the  heart  of  this  Magistrit  that  haggerywates  us  so! 

Good  Italian  gentlemen,  fatherly  and  kind. 
Brings  us  over  to  London  here  our  horgins  for  to  grind : 
Sends  us  out  vith  little  vite  mice  and  guinea-pigs  also 
A  popping  of  the  Veasel  and  a  Jumpin  of  JBI  Crow. 

And  as  us  young  horgin-boys  is  grateful  in  our  turn. 
We  gives  to  these  kind  gentlemen  hall  the  money  we  earn, 
Because  that  they  vood  vop  us,  as  wery  wel  we  know, 
Unless  we  brought  our  burnings  back  to  them  as  loves  us  i^O. 
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O  Mr.  Broderip  !    wery  much  I'm  surprise, 

Ven  you  take  your  valks  abroad  where  can  be  your  eyes  ? 

If  a  Beak  had  a  heart,  then  you'd  compryend 

Us  pore  little  horgin-boys  was  the  poor  man's  friend. 

Don't  you  see  the  shildren  in  the  droring-rooms 
Clapping  of  their  little  ands  when  they  year  our  toons  ? 
On  their  mothers'  bussufns  don't  you  see  the  babbies  crow 
And  down  to  us  dear  horgin-boys  lots  of  apence  throw  ? 

Don't  you  see  the  ousemaids  (pooty  Follies  and  Maries), 

Ven  ve  bring  our  urdigurdis,  smiling  from  the  hairies  ? 

Then  they  come  out  vith  a  slice  o'  cole  puddn  or  a  bit  o'  bacon  or  so, 

And  give  it  us  young  horgin-boys  for  lunch  afore  we  go. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  H Irish  children  sport 

When  our  velcome  music-box  brings  sunshine  in  the  Court  ? 

To  these  little  paupers  who  can  never  pay 

Surely  all  good  horgin-boys,  for  God'S  love,  will  play. 

Has  for  those  proud  gentlemen,  like  a  serting  B — k 
(Vich  I  von't  be  pussonal  and  therefore  vil  not  speak), 
That  flings  their  parler-vinders  hup  ven  ve  begin  to  play 
And  cusses  us  and  swears  at  us  in  such  a  wiolent  way, 

Instedd  of  their  abewsing  and  calling  hout  Poleece, 
Let  'em  send  out  John  to  us  vith  sixpence  or  a  shilUn  apiece. 
Then  like  good  young  horgin-boys  avay  from  there  we'll  go, 
Blessing  sweet  Saint  Cicily  that  taught  our  pipes  to  blow. 
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LITTLE  BTLLEE* 

Air — "  II y  avait  7171  petit  navire.'''' 

There  were  three  sailors  of  Bristol  city 
Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea. 
But  first  with  beef  and  captain's  biscuits 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  gorging  Jack  and  guzzling  Jimnny, 
And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billee. 
Now  when  they  got  as  far  as  the  Equator 
They'd  nothing  left  but  one  split  pea. 

--  Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 
'  I  am  extremely  hungaree." 
To  gorging  Jack  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 
"  We've  nothing  left,  us  must  eat  we." 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 
"  With  one  another  we  shouldn't  agree  I 
There's  little  Bill  he's  young  and  tender, 
We're  old  and  tough,  so  let's  eat  he. 

''  Oh !  Billy,  we're  going  to  kill  and  eat  you, 
So  undo  the  button  of  your  chemie." 
When  Bill  received  this  information 
He  used  his  pocket  handkerchie. 

"  First  let  me  say  my  catechism, 

Which  my  poor  mamy  taught  to  me." 
"  Make  haste,  make  haste,"  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 

W^hile  Jack  pulled  out  his  snickersnee. 

So  Billy  went  up  to  the  main-top  gallant  mast. 
And  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 
He  scarce  had  come  to  the  twelfth  commandment 
When  up  he  jumps.     "  There's  land  I  see  : 

*  As  different  versions  of  this  popular  song  have  been  set  to  music  and  sung, 
no  apology  is  needed  for  the  insertion  in  these  pages  of  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  correct  version. 
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"Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 
And  North  and  South  Amerikce  : 
There's  the  British  flag  a  riding  at  anchor, 
With  Admiral  Napier,  K.C.B." 

So  when  they  got  aboard  of  the  Admiral's, 
He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmee  ; 
But  as  for  little  Bill  he  made  him 
The  Captain  of  a  Seventy-three. 


THE  END    OF    THE  PLAY. 

The  play  is  done  ;  the  curtain  drops, 

Slow  falling  to  the  prompter's  bell  : 
A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops, 

And  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 
It  is  an  irksome  word  and  task  ; 

And,  when  he's  laughed  and  said  his  say, 
He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 

A  face  that's  anything  but  gay. 

One  word,  ere  yet  the  evening  ends, 

Let's  close  it  with  a  parting  rhyme. 
And  pledge  a  hand  to  all  young  friends. 

As  fits  the  merry  Christmas  time.  * 
On  life's  wide  scene  you,  too,  have  parts, 

That  Fate  ere  long  shall  bid  you  play  ; 
Good  night  !  with  honest  gentle  hearts 

A  kindly  greeting  go  alway  ! 

Good  night  ! — I'd  say,  the  griefs,  the  joys. 

Just  hinted  in  this  mimic  page, 
The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  boys. 

Are  but  repeated  in  our  age. 
I'd  say,  your  woes  were  not  less  keen. 

Your  hopes  more  vain  than  those  of  men  ; 
Your  pangs  or  pleasures  of  fifteen 

At  forty-five  played  o'er  again. 

*  These  verses  were  printed  at  the  end  of  a  Christmas  Book  (1848-9), 
"  Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends." 
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I'd  say,  we  suffer  and  we  strive, 

Not  less  nor  more  as  men  than  boys  ; 
With  grizzled  beards  at  forty-five, 

As  erst  at  twelve  in  corduroys. 
And  if,  in  time  of  sacred  youth, 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray, 
Pray  heaven  that  early  Love  and  Truth 

May  never  wholly  pass  away. 

And  in  the  world,  as  in  the  school, 

I'd  say,  how  fate  may  change  and  shift ; 
The  prize  be  sometimes  with  the  fool, 

The  race  not  always  to  the  swift. 
The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  may  fall. 

The  great  man  be  a  vulgar  clown, 
The  knave  be  lifted  over  all. 

The  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design  ? 

Blessed  be  He  who  took  and  gave  I 
Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine, 

Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave  ?  * 
We  bow  to  Heaven  that  will'd  it  so. 

That  darkly  rules  the  fate  of  all. 
That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow, 

That's  free  to  give,  or  to  recall. 

This  crowns  his  feast  with  wine  and  wit  : 

Who  brought  him  to  that  mirth  and  state  ? 
His  betters,  see,  below  him  sit, 

Or  hunger  hopeless  at  the  gate. 
Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives'  wheel 

To  spurn  the  rags  of  Lazarus  ? 
Come,  brother,  in  that  dust  we'll  kneel. 

Confessing  Heaven  that  ruled  it  thus. 

So  each  shall  mourn,  in  life's  advance, 

Dear  hopes,  dear  friends,  untimely  killed  ; 
Shall  grieve  for  many  a  forfeit  chance, 

And  longing  passion  unfulfilled. 
Amen  !  whatever  fate  be  sent. 

Pray  God  the  heart  may  kindly  glow. 
Although  the  head  with  cares  be  bent, 

And  whitened  with  the  winter  snow. 

*  C.  B.  ob.  29th  November,  1848,  net.  42. 
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Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 
And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart, 
Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize. 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can  ; 
But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young  ! 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays)  ; 
The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 

Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days  : 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead — 

The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then  : 
Glory  to  Heaven  on  high,  it  said, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men. 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth  ; 

I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 
And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  mirth, 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still — 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth. 

To  men  of  gentle  will. 


VANITAS    VANITATU]}^. 

How  spake  of  old  the  Royal  Seer? 

(His  text  is  one  I  love  to  treat  on.) 
This  life  of  ours  he  said  is  sheer 

Mataiotes  Mataioteton. 

O  student  of  this  gilded  Book, 

Declare,  while  musing  on  its  pages. 

If  truer  words  were  ever  spoke 
By  ancient,  or  by  modern  sages  ? 
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The  various  authors'  names  but  note,* 

French,  Spanish,  Enghsh,  Russians,  Qermans ; 

And  in  the  volume  polyglot, 

Sure  you  may  read  a  hundred  sermons  ! 

What  histories  of  life  are  here, 

More  wild  than  all  romancers'  stories ; 

What  wondrous  transformations  queer, 
What  homilies  on  human  glories  ! 

What  theme  for  sorrow  or  for  scorn  ! 

What  chronicle  of  Fates'  surprises — 
Of  advei  se  fortune  nobly  borne, 

Of  chances,  changes,  ruins,  rises  ! 

Of  thrones  upset,  and  sceptres  broke, 
How  strange  a  record  here  is  written  ! 

Of  honours,  dealt  as  if  in  joke  ; 
Of  brave  desert  unkindly  smitten. 

How  low  men  were,  and  how  they  rise  ! 

How  high  they  were,  and  how  they  tumble  ! 

0  vanity  of  vanities  ! 

0  laughable,  pathetic  jumble  ! 

Here  between  honest  Janin's  joke 
And  his  Turk  Excellency's  firman, 

1  write  my  name  upon  the  book  : 

1  write  my  name — and  end  my  sermon. 


O  Vanity  of  vanities  ! 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are  ; 
How  very  weak  the  very  wise, 

How  very  small  the  very  great  are  ! 

What  mean  these  stale  moralities. 

Sir  Preacher,  from  your  desk  you  mumble  ? 

Why  rail  against  the  great  and  wise. 

And  tire  us  with  your  ceaseless  grumble  ? 

*  Between  a  page  by  Jules  Janin,  and  a  poem  by  the  Turkish  Ambassador, 

in  Madame  de  R 's  album,  containing  the  autographs  of  kings,  princes, 

poets,  marshals,  musicians,  diplomatists,  statesmen,  artists,  and  men  of  letters 
of  all  nations. 
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Tray  choose  us  out  another  text, 

O  man  morose  and  narrow-minded  ! 
Come  turn  the  page— I  read  the  next. 

And  then  the  next,  and  still  I  find  it. 

Read  here  how  Wealth  aside  was  thrust. 

And  Folly  set  in  place  exalted  ; 
How  Princes  footed  in  the  dust, 

While  lacqueys  in  the  saddle  vaulted. 

Though  thrice  a  thousand  years  are  past, 
Since  David's  son,  the  sad  and  splendid, 

The  weary  King  Ecclesiast, 

Upon  his  awful  tablets  penned  it,— 

Methinks  the  text  is  never  stale. 

And  life  is  every  day  renewing 
Fresh  comments  on  the  old,  old  tale 

Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Glory,  Ruin. 
Hark  to  the  Preacher,  preaching  still 

He  lifts  his  voice  and  cries  his  sermon, 
Here  at  St.  Peter's  of  Cornhill, 

As  yonder  on  the  Mount  of  Hermon  : 

For  you  and  me  to  heart  to  take 

(O  dear  beloved  brother  readers) 
To-day  as  when  the  good  King  spake 

Beneath  the  solemn  Syrian  cedars. 


END  OF  "  BALLADS." 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS, 


Mr.  HOPJVCE  MiLLlKEN,  a  IVido-tue}-,  a  'd'caWiy  City  Merchant, 

George  Milliken,  a  child,  his  Son. 

Captain  ToucHiT,  his  Friend. 

Clarence  ICicklebury,  brother  to  Millikeit^s  late  Wife, 

John  Howell,  M.''s  Butler  atid confidential  Servant. 

Charles  Page,  Foot-boy. 

Bulkeley,  Lady  Kickkbicrf  s  Sa-vant. 

Mr.  BONNINGTON. 

Coachman,  Cabman  ;  a  Bluecoat  Boy,  another  Boy  {Mrs.  Prior's  Sonsy 

Lady  Kicklebury,  Mother-in-law  to  Milliken. 

Mrs.  BoNNiNGTON,  Millikcn^ s  Mother  {married  again). 

Mrs.  Prior. 

Miss  Prior,  her  Datightcr,  Governess  to  Milliketis  Children. 

Arabella  Milliken,  a  Child. 

Mary  Barlow,  School-roo7n  Maid, 

A  gro-Mn-up  Girl  and  Child  of  Mrs.  Prior's,  Lady  K.'s  Maid,  Cook. 
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ACT   I. 

Scene — Milliken"s  villa  at  Richmoid j  two  draiving-rooms  opening 
into  one  another.  The  late  Mrs.  MiLLlKEN'S  portrait  over  the 
mantelpiece ;  book-cases,  writing-tables,  piano,  newspapers,  a  hand- 
somely furnished  salooji.  The  back-room  opens,  with  very  large 
windows,  on  the  lawn  and pleastire-groundj  gate  and  wall — over 
which  the  heads  of  a  cab  and  a  carriage  are  seen,  as  persons  arrive. 
Fruit,  and  a  ladder  on  the  walls.  A  door  to  the  ditiing-rcom, 
another  to  the  sleeping-apartments,  iS^<r. 

John. — Everybody  out ;  governor  in  the  city ;  governess  (heigh- 
ho  !)  walking  in  the  Park  with  the  children  ;  ladyship  gone  out  in  the 
carriage.  Let's  sit  down  and  have  a  look  at  the  papers.  Buttons  ! 
fetch  the  Moj-ning  Post  out  of  Lady  Kicklebury's  room.  Where's  the 
Daily  News,  sir  ? " 

Page. — Think  it's  in  Milliken's  room. 

John. — Milliken  !  you  scoundrel !  What  do  you  mean  by  Milliken .? 
Speak  of  your  employer  as  your  governor  if  you  like  ;  but  not  as  simple 
Milliken.  Confound  your  impudence  !  you'll  be  calling  me  Howell 
next. 

Page.— Well !  I  didn't  know.      You  call  him  Milliken. 

John. — Because  I  know  him,  because  I'm  intimate  with  him, 
because  there's  not  a  secret  he  has  but  I  may  have  it  for  the  asking  ; 
because  the  letters  addressed  to  Horace  Milliken,  Esq.,  might  as  well 
be  addressed  John  Howell,  Esq.,  for  I  read  'em,  I  put  'em  away  and 
docket  'em,  and  remember  'em.  I  know  his  affairs  better  than  he 
does  :  his  income  to  a  shilling,  pay  his  tradesmen,  wear  his  coats  if  I 
like.  /  may  call  Mr.  Milliken  what  I  please  ;  but  r\ot  you,  you  little 
scamp  of  a  clod-hopping  ploughboy.     Know  your  station  and  do  your 
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business,  or  you  don't  wear  them  buttons  long,  I  promibe  you.     \^Exit 
Page.] 

Let  me  go  on  ■with  the  paper  [reads].  How  briUiant  this  writing 
is  !  Times,  Chronicle,  Daily  News,  they're  all  good,  blest  if  they  ain't. 
How  much  better  the  nine  leaders  in  them  three  daily  papers  is,  than 
nine  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  !  Take  a  very  best  speech 
in  the  'Ouse  now,  and  compare  it  with  an  article  in  The  Times  !  I  say, 
the  newspaper  has  the  best  of  it  for  philosophy,  for  wit,  novelty,  good 
sense  too.  And  the  party  that  writes  the  leading  article  is  nobody,  and 
the  chap  that  speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  hero.  Lord,  Lord, 
how  the  world  is  'umbugged  !  Poplar  representation  !  what  is  pop'lar 
representation  ?  Dammy,  it's  a  farce.  Hallo  !  this  article  is  stole  !  I 
remember  a  passage  in  Montesquieu  uncommonly  like  it.  [Goes  and 
gets  the  book.  As  he  is  standing  ttpon  sofa  to  get  it,  and  sitting 
down  to  read  it.  Miss  Prior  and  the  Children  have  come  in  at  the 
garden.  Children  pass  across  stage.  Miss  Prior  enters  by  open 
window,  bringing  flowers  into  the  room.] 

John. — It  is  like  it.     [He  slaps  the  book,  and  seeing  Miss  PRIOR 
who  eiiters,  then  jumps  up  from  sofa,  saying  very  respectftilly^ 
John. — I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss. 
Miss  P.  [sarcastically i\ — Do  I  disturb  you,  Howell  ? 
John. — Disturb  !  I  have  no  right  to  say— a  servant  has  no  right  to 
be  disturbed,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  venturing  to  look  at  a 
volume  in  the  libery,  Miss,  just  in  reference  to  a  newspaper  harticle — 
that's  all,  Miss. 

Miss  P. — You  are  very  fortunate  in  finding  anything  to  interest 
you  in  the  paper,  I'm  sure. 

John. — Perhaps,  Miss,  you  are  not  accustomed  to  political  discus- 
sion, and  ignorant  of — ah — I  beg  your  pardon  :  a  servant,  I  know,  has 
no  right  to  speak,     [Exit  into  dining-room,  making  a  low  bow.] 

Miss  Prior. — The  coolness  of  some  people  is  really  quite  extra- 
ordinary !  the  airs  they  g\\'e  themselves,  the  way  in  which  they  answer 
one,  the  books  they  read  !  Montesquieu  :  "  Esprit  des  Lois  ! "  [takes 
book  up  which  J.  has  left  on  sofa.]  I  believe  the  man  has  actually 
taken  this  from  the  shelf.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Milliken,  or  her  ladyship, 
never  would.  The  other  day  "  Helvetius  "  was  found  in  Mr.  Howell's 
pantry  forsooth  !  It  is  wonderful  how  he  picked  up  French  whilst  we 
were  abroad.  "  Esprit  des  Lois  !  "  what  is  it  ?  it  must  be  dreadfully 
stupid.  And  as  for  reading  "  Helvetius"  (who,  I  suppose,  was  a  Roman 

general),   I  really  can't  understand  how Dear,  dear  !    what   airs 

these  persons  give  themselves  !  What  will  come  next  ?  A  footman — 
I  beg  Mr.  Howell's  pardon — a  butler  and  confidential  valet  lolls  on  the 
drawing-room  sofa,  and  reads  Montesquieu  !  Impudence  !  And  add 
to  this,  he  follows  me  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  with  eyes  that 
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are  quite  horrid.  What  can  the  cicature  mean?  But  I  forgot— I  am 
only  a  governess.  A  governess  is  not  a  lady — a  governess  is  but  a 
servant— a  governess  is  to  work  and  walk  all  day  with  the  children, 
dine  in  the  school-room,  and  come  to  the  drawing-room  to  play  the 
man  of  the  house  to  sleep.  A  governess  is  a  domestic,  only  her  place 
is  not  the  servants'  hall,  and  she  is  paid  not  quite  so  well  as  the  butler 
who  serves  her  her  glass  of  wine.  Odious  !  George  !  Arabella  !  there 
are  those  little  wretches  quarrelling  again  !  {Exit.  Children  are  heard 
calling  out,  and  seen  quarrelling  in  garden^ 

John  \t-e-entering\ — See  where  she  moves  !  grace  is  in  all  her 
steps.  'Eaven  in  her  high — no — a-heaven  in  her  heye,  in  every  gesture 
dignity  and  love — ah,  I  wish  I  could  say  it !  I  wish  you  may  procure 
it,  poor  fool !  She  passes  by  me — she  tr-r-amples  on  me.  Here's  the 
chair  she  sets  in  \kisses  it\  Here's  the  piano  she  plays  on.  Pretty 
keys,  them  fingers  outhivories  you  !  When  she  plays  on  it,  I  stand 
and  listen  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  my  heart  thr-obs  in  time  ! 
Fool,  fool,  fool  !  why  did  you  look  on  her,  John  Howell  !  why  did  you 
beat  for  her,  busy  heart !  You  were  tranquil  till  you  knew  her  !  I 
thought  I  could  have  been  a-happy  with  Mary  till  then.  That  girl's 
affection  soothed  me.  Her  conversation  didn't  amuse  me  much,  her 
ideers  ain't  exactly  elevated,  but  they  are  just  and  proper.  Her 
attentions  pleased  me.  She  ever  kep'  the  best  cup  of  tea  for  me. 
She  crisped  my  buttered  toast,  or  mixed  my  quiet  tumbler  for  me,  as 
I  sat  of  hevenings  and  read  my  newspaper  in  the  kitching.  She 
respected  the  sanctaty  of  my  pantry.  When  I  was  a-studying  there, 
she  never  interrupted  me.  She  darned  my  stockings  for  me,  she 
starched  and  folded  my  chokers,  and  she  sowed  on  the  habsent 
buttons  of  which  time  and  chance  had  bereft  my  linning.  She  has  a 
good  heart,  Mary  has.  I  know  she'd  get  up  and  black  the  boots  for 
me  of  the  coldest  winter  mornings.  She  did  when  we  was  in  humbler 
life,  she  did. 

Enter  Mary, 

You  have  a  good  heart,  Mary  ! 

Mary. — Have  I,  dear  John  ?  {sadly\ 

John. — Yes,  child — yes.  I  think  a  better  never  beat  in  woman's 
bosom.  You're  good  to  everybody — good  to  your  parents  whom  you 
send  half  your  wages  to  :  good  to  your  employers  whom  you  never 
robbed  of  a  halfpenny, 

Mary  \_whimpering\ — Yes,  I  did,  John,  I  took  the  jelly  when  you 
were  in  bed  with  the  influenza  ;  and  brought  you  the  pork-wine  ne<Tus, 

John, — Port,  not  pork,  child.  Pork  is  the  hanimal  which  Jews 
ab'or.     Port  is  from  Oporto  in  Portugal, 
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Mary  \still  crying], — Yes,  John ;  you  know  everything  a'most, 
John. 

John. — And  you,  poor  child,  but  httle  !  It's  not  heart  you  want, 
you  httle  trump,  it's  education,  Mary  :  it's  information  :  it's  head,  head, 
head  !  You  can't  learn.  You  never  can  learn.  Your  ideers  ain't  no 
good.  You  never  can  hinterchange  'em  with  mine.  Conversation 
between  us  is  impossible.  It's  not  your  fault.  Some  people  are  born 
clever ;  some  are  born  tall,  I  ain't  tall. 

Mary, — Ho  !  you're  big  enough  for  me,  John.  [O^ers  to  take  his 
ka.Jid.'] 

John, — Let  go  my  'and — my  a-hand,  Mary  !  I  say,  some  people 
are  bom  with  brains,  and  some  with  big  figures.  Look  at  that  great 
ass,  Bulkeley,  Lady  K.'s  man — the  besotted,  stupid  beast  !  He's  as 
big  as  a  life-guardsman,  but  he  ain't  no  more  education  nor  ideers  than 
the  ox  he  feeds  on. 

Mary, — Law,  John,  whathever  do  you  mean  ? 

John. — H'm  !  you  know  not,  little  one  !  you  never  can  know. 
Have  you  ever  felt  the  pangs  of  imprisoned  genius? 'have  yo2i  ever 
felt  what  'tis  to  be  a  slave  ? 

Mary. — Not  in  a  free  country,  I  should  hope,  John  Howell — no 
such  a  thing.  A  place  is  a  place,  and  I  know  mine,  and  am  content 
with  the  spear  of  life  in  which  it  pleases  heaven  to  place  me,  John  : 
and  I  wish  you  were,  and  ret.iembered  what  we  learned  from  our 
parson  when  we  went  to  school  together  in  dear  old  Pigeoncot,  John — 
when  you  used  to  help  little  Mary  with  her  lessons,  John,  and  fought 
Bob  Brown,  the  big  butcher's  boy,  because  he  was  rude  to  me,  John, 
and  he  gave  you  that  black  hi. 

John, — Say  eye,  Mary,  not  heye  [gentlyl. 

Mary. — Eye ;  and  I  thought  you  never  looked  better  in  all  your 
life  than  you  did  then  :  and  we  both  took  service  at  Squire  Milliken's 
— me  as  dairy-girl,  and  you  as  knife-boy  ;  and  good  masters  have 
they  been  to  us  from  our  youth  hup  :  both  old  Squire  Milliken  and 
Mr.  Charles  as  is  master  now,  and  poor  Mrs.  as  is  dead,  though  she 
had  her  tantrums — and  I  thought  we  should  save  up  and  take  the 
"  I\Iilliken  Arms" — and  now  we  have  saved  up — and  now,  now,  now 
— oh,  you  are  a  stone,  a  stone,  a  stone  !  and  I  wish  you  were  hung 
round  my  neck,  and  I  were  put  down  the  well !  There's  the  hup- 
stairs  bell.  [_She  sta7-ts,  changMg  he}-  ina/Uieras  she  hears  the  bell,  and 
ez-it.] 

John  [looking  after  her\ — It's  all  true.  Gospel-true.  We  were 
children  in  the  same  village — sat  on  the  same  form  at  school.  And 
it  was  for  her  sake  that  Bob  Brown  the  butcher's  boy  whopped  me, 
A  black  eye  !  I'm  not  handsome.  But  if  I  were  ugly,  ugly  as  the 
Saracen's  'Ead,  ugly  as  that  beast  Bulkeley,  I  know  it  would  be  all  the 
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same  to  Mary.  She  has  never  forgot  the  boy  she  loved,  that  brought 
birds'-nests  for  her,  and  spent  his  halfpenny  on  cherries,  and  bought  a 
fairing  with  his  first  half-crown — a  brooch  it  was,  I  remember,  of  two 
billing  doves  a-hopping  on  one  twig,  and  brought  it  home  for  little 
yellow-haired,  blue-eyed,  red-cheeked  Mary.  Lord,  Lord  !  I  don't  like 
to  think  how  I've  kissed  'em,  the  pretty  cheeks  !  they've  got  quite  pale 
now  with  crj'ing — and  she  has  never  once  reproached  me,  not  once, 
the  trump,  the  little  tr-rump  ! 

Is  it  my  fault  \stamping\  that  Fate  has  separated  us  ?  Why  did 
my  young  master  take  me  up  to  Oxford,  and  give  me  the  run  of  his 
libery  and  the  society  of  the  best  scouts  in  the  University  ?  Why  did 
he  take  me  abroad  ?  Why  have  I  been  to  Italy,  France,  Jummany  with 
him — their  manners  noted  and  their  realms  surveyed,  by  jingo!  I've 
improved  myself,  and  Mary  has  remained  as  she  was.  I  try  a  con- 
versation, and  she  can't  respond.  She's  never  got  a  word  of  poetry 
beyond  Watts'  Ims,  and  if  I  talk  of  Byron  or  Moore  to  her,  I'm  blest 
if  she  knows  anything  more  about  'em  than  the  cook,  who  is  as  higno- 
rant  as  a  pig,  or  that  beast  Bulkeley,  Lady  Kick's  footman.  Above  all, 
why,  why  did  I  see  the  woman  upon  whom  my  wretched  heart  is  fixed 
for  ever,  and  who  carries  away  my  soul  with  her — prostrate,  I  say, 
prostrate,  through  the  mud  at  the  skirts  of  her  gownd  !  Enslaver  !  why 
did  I  ever  come  near  you  ?  O  enchantress  Kelipso  !  how  you  have 
got  hold  of  me  !  It  was  Fate,  Fate,  Fate.  When  Mrs.  Milliken  fell 
ill  of  scarlet  fever  at  Naples,  Milliken  was  away  at  Petersborough, 
Rooshia,  looking  after  his  property.  Her  foring  woman  fled.  Me  and 
the  governess  remained,  and  nursed  her  and  the  children.  We  nursed 
the  little  ones  out  of  the  fever.  We  buried  their  mother.  We  brought 
the  children  home  over  Halp  and  Happenine.  I  nursed  'em  all  three. 
I  tended  'em  all  three,  the  orphans,  and  the  lovely  gu-gu-governess. 
At  Rome,  where  she  took  ill,  I  waited  on  her  ;  as  we  went  to  Florence, 
had  we  been  attacked  by  twenty  thousand  brigands,  this  little  arm  had 
courage  for  them  all !  And  if  I  loved  thee,  Julia,  was  I  wrong  ?  and 
if  I  basked  in  thy  beauty  day  and  night,  Julia,  am  I  not  a  man  ?  and 
if,  before  this  Peri,  this  enchantress,  this  gazelle,  I  forgot  poor  little 
Mary  Barlow,  how  could  I  help  it.^  I  say,  how  the  doose  could  I 
help  it  ? 

Enter  Lady  Kicklebury,  Bulkeley  following  with  parcels  and 

a  spaniel. 

Lady  K. — Are  the  children  and  the  governess  come  home  ? 
John. — Yes,  my  lady  \in  a  perfectly  altered  tone\ 
Lady  K. — Bulkeley,  take  those  parcels  to  my  sitting-room. 
John. — Get  up,   old   stoopid.      Push    along,    old    daddylonglegs 
{aside  to  Bulkeley]. 
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Lady  K. — Does  any  one  dine  here  to-day,  Howell  ? 

John. — Captain  Touchit,  my  lady. 

Lady  K. — He's  always  dining  here, 

John. — My  master's  oldest  friend. 

Lady  K. — Don't  tell  me.  He  comes  from  his  club.  He  smells 
of  smoke  ;  he  is  a  low,  vulgar  person.  Send  Pinhorn  up  to  me  when 
you  go  downstairs.     {Exit  Lady  K.] 

John. — I  know.  Send  Pinhorn  to  me,  means.  Send  my  bonny 
brown  hair,  and  send  my  beautiful  complexion,  and  send  my  figure — 
and,  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  !  what  an  old  tigress  that  is  !  What  an  old 
Hector  !  How  she  do  twist  Milliken  round  her  thumb  !  He's  born 
to  be  bullied  by  women  :  and  I  remember  him  henpecked — let's  see, 
ever  since — ever  since  the  time  of  that  little  gloveress  at  Woodstock, 
whose  picter  poor  Mrs.  M.  made  such  a  noise  about  when  she  found 
it  in  the  lumber-room.  Heh  !  her  picture  will  be  going  into  the 
lumber-room  some  day.  M.  must  marry  to  get  rid  of  his  mother-in- 
law  and  mother  over  him  :  no  man  can  stand  it,  not  M.  himself,  who's 
a  Job  of  a  man.  Isn't  he,  look  at  him  !  \_As  he  has  been  speaking,  the 
bell  has  rung;  the  Page  has  run  to  the  garden-door,  and  MiLLlKEN 
enters  through  the  garden,  laden  iviih  a  hainper,  band-box,  and 
cricket-bat.'] 

Milliken. — Why  was  the  carriage  not  sent  for  me,  Howell .'' 
There  was  no  cab  at  the  station,  and  I  have  had  to  toil  all  the  way  up 
ihe  hill  with  these  confounded  parcels  of  my  lady's. 

John. — I  suppose  the  shower  took  off  all  the  cabs,  sir.  When  did 
a  man  ever  git  a  cab  in  a  shower  ? — or  a  policeman  at  a  pinch — or  a 
friend  when  you  wanted  him — or  anything  at  the  right  time,  sir? 

Milliken. — But,  sir,  why  didn't  the  carriage  come,  I  say.? 

John.— Fi7«  know. 

Milliken. — How  do  you  mean  I  know  ?  confound  your  impu- 
dence ! 

JOHN. — Lady  Kicklebury  took  it — your  mother-in-law  took  it — 
went  out  a-visiting — Ham  Common,  Petersham,  Twick'nam — doose 
knows  where.     She,  and  her  footman,  and  her  span'l  dog. 

Milliken. — Well,  sir,  suppose  her  ladyship  ^//^take  the  carriage.'' 
Hasn't  she  a  perfect  right  ?  And  if  the  carriage  was  gone,  I  want  to 
know,  John,  why  the  devil  the  pony-chaise  wasn't  sent  with  the  groom  ? 
Am  I  to  bring  a  bonnet-box  and  a  hamper  of  fish  in  my  own  hands, 
i  should  like  to  know .? 

John. — Heh  !  [laughs.'] 

Milliken. — Why  do  you  grin,  you  Cheshire  cat  ? 

John. — Your  mother-in-law  had  the  carriage  ;  and  your  mother 
sent  for  the  pony-chaise.  Your  Pa  wanted  to  go  and  see  the  Wicar  ol 
Putney.     ?.Ir.  Bonnington  don't  like  walking  when  he  can  ride. 
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MiLLIKEN. — And  why  shouldn't  Mr.  Bonnington  ride,  sir,  as  long 
as  there's  a  carriage  in  my  stable?  Mr.  Bonnington  has  had  the  gout, 
sir  !  Mr.  Bonnington  is  a  clergyman,  and  married  to  my  mother.  He 
has  every  title  to  my  respect. 

John. — And  to  your  pony-chaise — yes,  sir, 

MiLLIKEN. — And  to  everything  he  likes  in  this  house,  sir. 

John. — What  a  good  fellow  you  are,  sir  !  You'd  give  your  head 
off  your  shoulders,  that  you  would.  Is  the  fish  for  dinner  to-day? 
Band-box  for  my  lady,  I  suppose,  sir  ?  \_Looks  iii\ — Turban,  feathers, 
bugles,  marabouts,  spangles — doose  knows  what.  Yes,  it's  for  her 
ladyship.  \To  Page.]  Charles,  take  this  band-box  to  her  ladyship's 
maid.  \To  his  master?^  What  sauce  would  you  like  with  the  turbot  ? 
Lobster  sauce  or  Hollandaise  ?  Hollandaise  is  best — most  wholesome 
for  you.     Anybody  besides  Captain  Touchit  coming  to  dinner  ? 

MiLLIKEN. — No  one  that  I  know  of. 

John. — Very  good.  Bring  up  a  bottle  of  the  brown  hock  ?  He 
likes  the  brown  hock,  Touchit  does.     \^Exit  John.] 


Enter  Childreiu     They  run  to  Milliken. 

Both. — How  d'you  do,  Papa  !     How  do  you  do.  Papa  ! 

MiLLIKEN. — Kiss  your  old  father,  Arabella.  Come  here,  George 
What  ? 

George. — Don't  care  for  kissing — kissing's  for  gals.  Have  you 
brought  me  that  bat  from  London  ! 

MiLLIKEN. — Yes.  Here's  the  bat ;  and  here's  the  ball  \takes  one 
from  pocket\  and 

George. — Where's  the  wickets,  Papa.  O-o-o — where's  the  wickets? 
\ho'wls^ 

MiLLIKEN. — My  dear,  darling  boy  !  I  left  them  at  the  office. 
What  a  silly  papa  I  was  to  forget  them  !     Parkins  forgot  them. 

George. — Then  turn  him  away,  I  say  !  Turn  him  away  !  \_He 
stamps.'] 

MiLLIKEN. — What !  an  old,  faithful  clerk  and  servant  of  your 
father  and  grandfather  for  thirty  years  past  ?  An  old  man^  who  loves 
us  all,  and  has  nothing  but  our  pay  to  live  on  ? 

Arabella. — Oh,  you  naughty  boy  ! 

George. — I  ain't  a  naughty  boy. 

Arabella. — You  are  a  naughty  boy. 

George. — He  !  he  !  he  !  he  !     [Grins  at  hei:'] 

MiLLIKEN. — Hush,  children  !  Here,  Arabella  darling,  here  is  a 
book  for  you. — Look — aren't  they  pretty  pictures  ? 

Arabella. — Is  it  a  story,  Papa?   I  don't  care  for  stories  in  general. 
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I  like  something  instructive  and  serious.  Grandmamma  Bonnington 
and  grandpapa  say 

George. — He's  not  your  grandpapa. 

Arabella. — He  is  my  grandpapa. 

George. — Oh,  you  great  story  !  Look  !  look  !  there's  a  cab. 
\R71ns  02it.  The  head  of  a  Hanso7)i  cab  is  seen  over  the  garden  gate. 
Bell  rings.  F age  comes.  Altercation  between  Cabman  ««^  Captain 
TOUCHIT  appears  to  go  on,  diiring  whic/i] 

jNIilliken. — Come  and  kiss  your  old  father,  Arabella.  He's 
hungry  for  kisses. 

Arabella. — Don't.  I  want  to  go  and  look  at  the  cab  ;  and  to 
tell  Captain  Touchit  that  he  mustn't  use  naughty  words.  \_Runs  to- 
wards garden.     Page  is  seen  carrying  a  carpet-bag^ 

Enter  Touchit  throtigh  the  open  window  smoking  a  cigar. 

Touchit. — How  d'ye  do,  Milliken?  How  are  tallows,  hey,  my 
noble  merchant  ?     I  have  brought  my  bag,  and  intend  to  sleep 

George. — I  say,  godpapa 

Touchit. — Well,  godson  ! 

George. — Give  us  a  cigar  ! 

Touchit. — Oh,  you  enfant  terrible  ! 

Milliken   [  wheesily].  —  Ah  —  ahem. George  Touchit  !   you 

wouldn't  mind — a — smoking  that  cigar  in  the  garden,  would  you  ? 
Ah— ah  ! 

Touchit. — Hullo  !  What's  in  the  wind  now  ?  You  used  to  be  a 
most  inveterate  smoker,  Horace. 

Milliken. — The  fact  is — my  mother-in-law — Lady  Kicklebury — 
doesn't  like  it,  and  while  she's  with  as,  you  know 

Touchit. — Of  course,  of  course  [^throws  away  cigar].  I  beg  her 
ladyship's  pardon.  I  remember  when  you  were  courting  her  daughter 
she  used  not  to  mind  it. 

Milliken. — Don't — don't  allude  to  those  times.  [He  looks  vp  at 
his  wife's  pictnre.l 

George. — My  mamma  was  a  Kicklebuiy.  The  Kicklebun's  are 
the  oldest  family  in  all  the  world.  My  name  is  George  Kicklebury 
MiUiken,  of  Pigeoncot,  Hants  ;  the  Grove,  Richmond,  Surrey  ;  and 
Portland  Place,  London,  Esquire — my  name  is. 

Touchit. — You  have  forgotten  Billiter  Street,  hemp  and  tallow 
merchant. 

George. — Oh,  bother  !  I  don't  care  about  that.  I  shall  leave 
that  when  I'm  a  man  :  when  I'm  a  man  and  come  into  my  property. 

Milliken. — You  come  into  your  property  ? 

George. — I  shall,  you  know,  \vhen  you're  dead,  papa.     I  shall 
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have  this  house,  and  Pigeoncct  ;  and  the  house  in  town — no,  I  don't 
mind  about  the  house  in  town — and  I  shan't  let  Bella  live  with  me — 
no,  I  won't. 

Bella. — No  ;  /  wont  live  with  yon.     And  /'//  have  Pigeoncot. 
George. — You   shan't  have   Pigeoncot.      I'll   have   it :   and   the 
ponies  :   and  I  won't  let  you  ride  them — and  the  dogs,  and  you  shan't 
have  even  a  puppy  to  play  with — and  the  dairy — and  won't  I  have  as 
much  cream  as  I  like — that's  all  ! 

TOUCHIT. — What  a  darling  boy  !     Your  children  are  brought  up 
beautifully,  Milliken.     It's  quite  delightful  to  see  them  together. 
George. — And  I  shall  sink  the  name  of  Milliken,  I  shall. 
]\IlLLlKEN. — Sink  the  name  ?  why,  George  ? 

George. — Because  the  Millikens  are  nobodies — grandmamma  says 
they  are  nobodies.  The  Kickleburys  are  gentlemen,  and  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror. 

Bella. — I  know  when  that  was.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  onety-one  ! 

George. — Bother  when  they  came  over  !  But  I  know  this,  when 
I  come  into  the  property  I  shall  sink  the  name  of  Milliken. 

Milliken. — So  you  are  ashamed  of  your  father's  name,  are  you, 
George,  my  boy  ? 

George. — Ashamed  !  No,  I  ain't  ashamed.  Only  Kicl-debury  is 
sweller,     I  know  it  is.     Grandmamma  says  so. 

Bella. — My  grandmamma  does  not  say  so.  My  dear  grand- 
mamma says  that  family  pride  is  sinful,  and  all  belongs  to  this 
wicked  world  ;  and  that  in  a  very  few  years  what  our  names  are  will 
not  matter. 

George. — Yes,  she  says  so  because  her  father  kept  a  shop  ;  and 
so  did  Pa's  father  keep  a  sort  of  shop — only  Pa's  a  gentleman  now. 

TOUCHIT. — Darling  child  !  How  I  wish  I  were  married  !  If  I 
had  such  a  dear  boy  as  you,  George,  do  you  know  what  I  would 
give  him  ? 

George  {quite  pleased^ — What  would  you  give  him,  godpapa .'' 
TOUCHIT. — I  would  give  him  as  sound  a  flogging  as  ever  boy 
had,  my  darling.  I  would  whip  this  nonsense  out  of  him.  I  would 
send  him  to  school,  where  I  would  pray  that  he  might  be  well 
thrashed  :  and  if  when  he  came  home  he  was  still  ashamed  of  lus 
father,  I  would  put  him  apprentice  to  a  chimney-sweep — that's  what 
I  would  do. 

George. — I'm  glad  you're  not  my  father,  that's  all. 
Bella. — And  Pin  glad  you're  not  my  father,  because  you  are  a 
wicked  man  ! 

MiLLlKEX. — Arabella  ! 

Bella. — Grandmamma  says  so.     He  is  a  worldly  man,  and  the 
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world  is  wicked.  And  he  goes  to  the  play  :  and  he  smokes,  and  he 
says 

TOUCHIT. — Bella,  what  do  I  say  ? 

Bella. — Oh,  something  dreadful !  You  know  you  do  !  I  heard 
you  say  it  to  the  cabman. 

TOUCHIT. — So  I  did,  so  I  did  \     He  asked  me  fifteen  shillings  from 

Piccadilly,  and  I  told  him  to  go  to to  somebody  whose  name  begins 

with  a  D, 

Children. — Here's  another  carriage  passing. 

Bella. — The  Lady  Rumble's  carriage. 

George. — No,  it  ain't :  it's  Captain  Boxer's  carriage  \they  run  into 
the  gardeji], 

TOUCHIT. — And  this  is  the  pass  to  which  you  have  brought  your- 
self, Horace  Milliken  !  Why,  in  your  wife's  time,  it  was  better  than 
this,  my  poor  fellow  ! 

Milliken. — Don't  speak  of  her  in  that  way,  George  Touchit  ! 

ToucHlT. — What  have  I  said  ?  I  am  only  regretting  her  loss  for 
your  sake.  She  tyrannized  over  you  ;  turned  your  friends  out  of  doors  ; 
took  your  name  out  of  your  clubs  ;  dragged  you  about  from  party  to 
party,  though  you  can  no  more  dance  than  a  bear,  and  from  opera  to 
opera,  though  you  don't  know  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  from  "  Rule 
Britannia,"  You  don't,  sir ;  you  know  you  don't.  But  Arabella  was 
better  than  her  m.other,  who  has  taken  possession  of  you  since  your 
widowhood. 

Milliken. — My  dear  fellow  !  no,  she  hasn't.     There's  tny  mother. 

Touchit. — Yes,  to  be  sure,  there's  Mrs.  Bonnington,  and  they 
quarrel  over  you  like  the  two  ladies  over  the  baby  before  King 
Solomon. 

Milliken. — Play  the  satirist,  my  good  friend  !  laugh  at  my 
weakness  ! 

Touchit. — I  know  you  to  be  as  plucky  a  fellow  as  ever  stepped, 
Milliken,  when  a  man's  in  the  case.  I  know  you  and  I  stood  up  to 
each  other  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  Westminster. 

Milliken. — Thank  you  !  We  were  both  dragons  of  war  ! 
tremendous  champions  !  Perhaps  /  am  a  little  soft  as  regards  women. 
I  know  my  weakness  well  enough ;  but  in  my  case  what  is  my  remedy  ? 
Put  yourself  in  my  position.  Be  a  widower  with  two  young  children. 
What  is  more  natural  than  that  the  mother  of  my  poor  wife  should 
come  and  superintend  my  family?  My  own  mother  can't.  She  has 
a  half-dozen  of  little  half-brothers  and  sisters,  and  a  husband  of  her 
own  to  attend  to.  I  daresay  Mr.  Bonnington  and  my  mother  will  come 
to  dinner  to-day. 

Touchit. — Of  course  they  will,  my  poor  old  Milliken,  you  don't  dare 
to  dine  without  them. 
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MlLLIKEN, — Don't  go  on  in  that  manner,  George  Touchit !  Why 
should  not  my  stepfather  and  my  mother  dine  with  me?  I  can  afford 
it.  I  am  a  domestic  man  and  Hke  to  see  my  relations  about  me.  I  am 
in  the  city  all  day, 

Touchit.— Luckily  for  you. 

MlLLIKEN. — And  my  pleasure  of  an  evening  is  to  sit  under  my  own 
vine  and  under  my  own  fig-tree  with  my  own  olive-branches  round 
about  me ;  to  sit  by  my  fire  with  my  children  at  my  knees  ;  to  coze 
over  a  snug  bottle  of  claret  after  dinner  with  a  friend  like  you  to  share 
it ;  to  see  the  young  folks  at  the  breakfast-table  of  a  morning,  and  to 
kiss  them  and  so  off  to  business  with  a  cheerful  heart.  This  was  my 
scheme  in  marrying,  had  it  pleased  heaven  to  prosper  my  plan.  When 
I  was  a  boy  and  came  from  school  and  college,  I  used  to  see  Mr, 
Bonnington,  my  father-in-law,  with  his  young  ones  clustering  round 
about  him,  so  happy  to  be  with  him  !  so  eager  to  wait  on  him  !  all 
down  on  their  little  knees  round  my  mother  before  breakfast  or 
jumping  up  on  his  after  dinner.  It  was  who  should  reach  his  hat,  and 
who  should  bring  his  coat,  and  who  should  fetch  his  umbi-ella,  and  who 
should  get  the  last  kiss. 

Touchit. — What  ?  didn't  he  kiss  you  ?  Oh,  the  hard-hearted  old 
ogre  ! 

MlLLIKEN. — DojCt,  Touchit !  Don't  laugh  at  Mr.  Bonnington  ! 
He  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed.  Between  you  and  me,  as  my 
half  brothers  and  sisters  increased  and  multiplied  year  after  year,  I 
used  to  feel  rather  lonely,  rather  bowled  out,  you  understand.  But 
I  saw  them  so  happy  that  I  longed  to  have  a  home  of  my  own.  When 
my  mother  proposed  Arabella  for  me  (for  she  and  Lady  Kicklebury 
were  immense  friends  at  one  time),  I  was  glad  enough  to  give  up  clubs 
and  bachelorhood,  and  to  settle  down  as  a  married  man.  My  mother 
acted  for  the  best.  My  poor  wife's  character,  my  mother  used  to  say, 
changed  after  marriage.  I  was  not  as  happy  as  I  hoped  to  be  ;  but  I 
tried  for  it.  George,  I  am  not  so  comfoi'table  now  as  I  might  be.  A 
house  without  a  mistress,  with  two  mothers-in-law  reigning  over  it — 
one  worldly  and  aristocratic,  another  what  you  call  serious,  though  she 
don't  mind  a  rubber  of  whist  :  I  give  you  my  honour  my  motner  plays 
a  game  at  whist,  and  an  uncommonly  good  gam.e  too — each  woman 
dragging  over  a  child  to  her  side  :  of  course  such  a  family  cannot  *be 
comfortable.  {Bell  rings.']  There's  the  first  dinner-bell.  Go  and 
dress,  for  heaven's  sake, 

Touchit. — Why  dress  ?     There  is  no  company  ? 

MlLLIKEN. — Why?  ah!  her  ladyship  likes  it,  you  see.  And  it 
costs  nothing  to  humour  her.  Quick,  for  she  don't  like  to  be  kept 
waiting. 

Touchit.— Horace  Milliken  !  what  a  pity  it  is  the  law  declares  3 
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widower  shall  not  marry  his  wife's  mother  !     She  would  marry  you 
else,— she  would,  on  my  word. 

Enter  JOHN. 

John. — I  have  took  the  Captain's  things  in  the  blue  room,  sir. 
\Exeiint  geiitleincn,  John  arranges  tables,  &-=<:.] 

Ha  !  Mrs.  Prior  !  I  ain't  partial  to  Mrs.  Prior.  I  think  she's  an 
artful  old  dodger,  Mrs.  Prior.  I  think  there's  mystery  in  her  un- 
fathomable pockets,  and  schemes  in  the  folds  of  her  umbrella.  But — ■ 
but  she's  Julia's  mother,  and  for  the  beloved  one's  sake  I  am  civil 
to  her. 

Mrs.  Prior. — Thank  you,  Charles  \to  the  Page,  who  has  been  seen 
to  let  her  in  at  the  garde)t-gate\  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  !  Good 
afternoon,  Mr.  Howell.  Is  my  daughter — are  the  darling  children 
well  ?  Oh,  I  am  quite  tired  and  weary  !  Three  horrid  omnibuses 
were  full,  and  I  have  had  to  walk  the  whole  weary  long  way.  Ah, 
times  are  changed  with  me,  Mr.  Howell.  Once  when  I  was  young 
and  strong,  I  had  my  husband's  carriage  to  ride  in. 

John  \aside\ — His  carriage  !  his  coal-waggon  !  I  know  well 
enough  who  old  Prior  was.  A  merchant  t  yes,  a  pretty  merchant  !  kep' 
a  lodging-house,  share  in  a  barge,  touting  for  orders,  and  at  last  a  snug 
little  place  in  the  Gazette. 

Mrs.  Prior. — How  is  your  cough,  Mr.  Howell?  I  have  brought 
you  some  lozenges  for  it  [takes  niiviberless  articles  from  her pocket\ 
and  if  you  would  take  them  of.  a  night  and  morning — oh,  indeed,  you 
would  get  better  !  The  late  Sir  Henry  Halford  recommended  them 
to  Mr.  Prior.  He  was  his  late  Majesty's  physician  and  ours.  You 
know  we  have  seen  happier  times,  Mr.  Howell.  Oh,  I  am  quite  tired 
and  faint. 

John. — Will  you  take  anything  before  the  school-room  tea,  ma'am  ? 
You  will  stop  to  tea,  I  hope,  with  Miss  Prior,  and  our  young  folks  ? 

Mrs.  Prior. — Thank  you  :  a  little  glass  of  wine  when  one  is  so 
faint — a  little  crumb  of  biscuit  when  one  is  so  old  and  tired  !  I  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  want,  you  know  ;  and  in  my  poor  dear  Mr. 
Prior's  time 

John. — ril  fetch  some  wine,  ma'am.     \Exit  to  the  dining-rooinI\ 

Mrs.  Prior. — Bless  the  man,  how  abrupt  he  is  in  his  manner !  He 
quite  shocks  a  poor  lady  who  has  been  used  to  better  days.  What's 
here  ?  Invitations — ho  !  Bills  for  Lady  Kicklebury  !  They  are  not 
paid.  Where  is  Mr.  M.  going  to  dine,  I  wonder  ?  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Hopkinson,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Tomkinson,  request  the  pleasure. 
Request  the  pleasure  !  Of  course  they  do.  They  are  always  asking 
Mr.  M.  to  dinner.     They  have  daughters  to  marry,  and  Mr.  M.  is  a 
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widower  with  three  thousand  a  year,  every  shilling  of  it.  I  must  tell 
Lady  Kicklebury.  He  must  never  go  to  these  places — never,  never — 
mustn't  be  allowed,  [  While  talking,  she  opens  all  the  letters  on  the 
table,  rummages  the  portfolio  and  writing-box,  looks  at  cards  on  nian- 
telpiece,  ivork  in  work-basket,  tries  tea-box,  and  shews  the  greatest 
activity  and  curiosity^ 

Re-enter  John,  bearing  a  tray  with  cakes,  a  decanter,  &^c. 

Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Howell  !  Oh,  oh,  dear  me,  not  so  much 
as  that !  Half  a  glass,  and  one  biscuit,  please.  What  elegant  sherry  ! 
[sips  a  little,  and  puts  down  glass  on  tray].  Do  you  know,  I  remem- 
ber in  better  days,  Mr,  Howell,  when  my  poor  dear  husband ? 

John. — Beg  your  pardon.  There's  Milliken's  bell  going  like  mad. 
[Exit  John.] 

Mrs.  Prior. — What  an  abrupt  person  !  Oh,  but  it's  comfortable, 
this  wine  is  !  And — and  I  think  how  my  poor  Charlotte  would  like 
a  little — she  so  weak,  and  ordered  wine  by  the  medical  man  !  And 
when  dear  Adolphus  comes  home  from  Christ's  Hospital,  quite  tired, 
poor  boy,  and  hungry,  wouldn't  a  bit  of  nice  cake  do  him  good  ! 
Adolphus  is  so  fond  of  plum-cake,  the  darling  child  !  And  so  is 
Frederick,  little  saucy  rogue  ;  and  I'll  give  them  jny  piece,  and  keep 
my  glass  of  wine  for  my  dear  delicate  angel  Shatty  !  [Takes  bottle 
and  paper  out  of  her  pocket,  cuts  a  great  slice  of  cake,  and  pours  luine 
from  wine-glass  and  decanter  into  bottle.l 

Enter  Page. 

Page, — Master  George  and  Miss  Bella  is  going  to  have  their  teas 
down  here  with  Miss  Prior,  Mrs.  Prior,  and  she's  up  in  the  school- 
room, and  my  lady  says  you  may  stay  to  tea. 

Mrs.  Prior. — Thank  you,  Charles  !  How  tall  you  grow  !  Those 
trousers  would  fit  my  darling  Frederick  to  a  nicety.  Thank  you, 
Charles.     /  know  the  way  to  the  nursery.      [Exit  Mrs.  P.] 

Page. — Know  the  way  !  I  believe  she  do  know  the  way.  Been 
a  having  cake  and  wine,  Howell  always  gives  her  cake  and  v.ine — 
jolly  cake,  ain't  it  !  and  wine,  oh,  my  ! 

Re-enter  John, 

John. — You  young  gormandizing  cormorant !  What !  five  meals 
a  day  ain't  enough  for  you?  What?  beer  ain't  good  enough  for  you, 
hey  ?    \Pulls  boy's  ears.] 

Page  [crying]. — Oh,  oh,  do-o-n't,  Mr.  Howell !  I  only  took  half  a 
glass,  upon  my  honour. 

John.— Your  a-honour,  you  lying   young  vagabond  !      I  wonder 
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the  ground  don't  open  and  swallow  you.  Half  a  glass  !  \Jioldi  up 
decanter^  You've  took  half  a  bottle,  you  young  Ananias  !  Mark  this, 
sir  i  When  I  was  a  boy,  a  boy  on  my  promotion,  a  child  kindly  took 
in  from  charity-school,  a  horphan  in  buttons  like  you,  I  never  lied,  no, 
nor  never  stole,  and  you've  done  both,  you  little  scoundrel.  Don't  tell 
me,  sir  !  there's  plums  on  your  coat,  crumbs  on  your  cheek,  and  you 
smell  sherry,  sir  !  I  ain't  time  to  whop  you  now,  but  come  to  my 
pantry  to-night,  after  you've  took  the  tray  down.  Come  withont  your 
jacket  on,  sir,  and  then  I'll  teach  you  what  it  is  to  lie  and  steal.  There's 
the  outer  bell.     Scud,  you  vagabond  ! 

Enter  Lady  K. 

Lady  K. — What  was  that  noise,  pray  ? 

John. — A  difference  between  me  and  young  Page,  my  lady.  I  was 
instructing  him  to  keep  his  hands  from  picking  and  stealing.  I  was 
learning  him  his  lesson,  my  lady,  and  he  was  a-crying  it  out. 

Lady  K. — It  seems  to  me  you  are  most  unkind  to  that  boy, 
Howell.  He  is  my  boy,  sir.  He  comes  from  my  estate.  I  will  not 
have  him  ill-used.  I  think  you  presume  on  your  long  services.  I 
shall  speak  to  my  son-in-law  about  you.  ["  Yes,  my  lady ;  no,  my 
lady  ;  verj'  good,  my  lady."  John  has  answered  each  sentence  as  she 
is  speaking,  and  exit  gravely  bowing.']  That  man  must  quit  the  house, 
Horace  says  he  can't  do  without  him,  but  he  mnst  do  without  him. 
IMy  poor  dear  Arabella  was  fond  of  him,  but  he  presumes  on  that 
defunct  angel's  partiality.  Horace  says  this  person  keeps  all  his 
accounts,  sorts  all  his  letters,  manages  all  his  affairs,  may  be  trusted 
with  untold  gold,  and  rescued  little  George  out  of  the  fire.  Now  I 
have  come  to  live  with  my  son-in-law,  /  will  keep  his  accounts,  sort 
his  letters,  and  take  charge  of  his  money :  and  if  little  Georgy  gets 
into  the  grate,  /will  take  him  out  of  the  fire.  What  is  here  ?  Invita- 
tion from  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hopkinson,  Invitation  from  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Tomkinson,  who  don't  even  ask  me  !  Monstrous  !  he  never 
shall  go — he  shall  not  go  !  [Mrs.  Prior  has  re-entered,  she  drops  a 
•very  low  cnrtsey  to  Lady  K.,  as  the  latter,  perceiving  her,  lays  the 
cards  down.'] 

Mrs.  Prior. — Ah,  dear  madam  !  how  kind  your  ladyship's 
message  was  to  the  poor  lonely  widowwoman  !  Oh,  how  thoughtful 
it  was  of  your  ladyship  to  ask  me  to  stay  to  tea  ! 

Lady  K. — With  your  daughter  and  the  children  ?  Indeed,  my 
good  Mrs.  Prior,  you  are  very  welcome  ! 

Mrs.  Prior. — Ah  !  but  isn't  it  a  cause  of  thankfulness  to  be 
made  welcome?  Oughtn't  I  to  be  grateful  for  these  blessings — yes, 
I  say  blessings.    And  I  am — I  am,  Lady  Kickleburj- — to  the  mother 
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— of — that  angel  who  is  gone  [points  to  tJic  picture\.  It  was  your 
sainted  daughter  left  us — left  my  child  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Milliken, 
and — and  you,  who  are  now  his  guardian  angel  I  may  say.  You  arc. 
Lady  Kicklebury — you  are.  I  say  to  my  girl,  Julia,  Lady  Kicklcbury 
is  Mr.  Milliken's  guardian  angel,  is  your  guardian  angel— for  without 
you  could  she  keep  her  place  as  governess  to  these  darling  children  ? 
It  would  tear  her  heart  in  two  to  leave  them,  and  yet  she  would  be 
forced  to  do  so.  You  know  that  some  one — shall  I  hesitate  to  say 
whom  /  mean? — that  Mr.  Milliken's  mother,  excellent  lady  though 
she  is,  does  not  love  my  child  because  you  love  her.  You  do  love  her, 
Lady  Kicklebury,  and  oh  !  a  mother's  fond  heart  pays  you  back  !  But 
for  you,  my  poor  Julia  must  go — go,  and  leave  the  children  whom  a 
dying  angel  confided  to  her  ! 

Lady  K. — Go  !  no,  never  !  not  whilst  /  am  in  this  house,  Mrs. 
Prior.  Your  daughter  is  a  well-behaved  young  woman  :  you  have 
confided  to  me  her  long  engagement  to  Lieutenant — Lieutenant 
What-d'you-call'im,  in  the  Indian  service.  She  has  been  very, 
very  good  to  my  grandchildren— she  brought  them  over  from  Naples 
when  my — my  angel  of  an  Arabella  died  there,  and  I  will  protect 
Miss  Prior. 

Mrs.  Prior.  —  Bless  you,  bless  you,  noble,  admirable  woman  ! 
Don't  take  it  away  !  I  must,  I  will  kiss  your  dear,  generous  hand  ! 
Take  a  mother's,  a  widow's  blessings,  Lady  Kicklebury — the  blessings 
of  one  who  has  known  misfortune  and  seen  better  days,  and  thanks 
heaven — yes,  heaven  ! — for  the  protectors  she  has  found  ! 

Lady  K. — You  said — you  had — several  children,  I  think,  my  good 
Mrs.  Prior? 

Mrs.  Prior. — Three  boys — one,  my  eldest  blessing,  is  in  a  wine- 
merchant's  office — ah,  if  Mr.  Milliken  ivoiild  but  give  him  an  order  ! 
an  order  from  this  house  !  an  order  from  Lady  Kicklebury's  son- 
in-law  ! — 

Lady  K. — It  shall  be  done,  my  good  Prior — we  will  see. 

Mrs.  Prior. — Another,  Adolphus,  dear  fellow  !  is  in  Christ's 
Hospital.  It  was  dear,  good  Mr.  Milliken's  nomination.  Frederick 
is  at  Merchant  Taylors' :  my  darling  Julia  pays  his  schooling. 
Besides,  I  have  two  girls — Amelia,  quite  a  little  toddles,  just  the 
size,  though  not  so  beautiful — but  in  a  mother's  eyes  all  children  are 
lovely,  dear  Lady  Kicklebury — ^just  the  size  of  your  dear  granddaughter, 
whose  clothes  would  fit  her,  I  am  sure.  And  my  second,  Charlotte, 
a  girl  as  tall  as  your  ladyship,  though  not  with  so  fine  a  figure.  "  Ah, 
no,  Shatty,"  I  say  to  her,  "  you  are  as  tall  as  our  dear  patroness.  Lady 
Kicklebury,  whom  you  long  so  to  see  ;  but  you  have  not  got  her  lady- 
ship's carriage  and  figure,  child."  Five  children  have  I,  left  fatherless 
and  penniless  by  my  poor  dear  husband — but  heaven  takes  care  of  the 
II-  37 
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widow  and  orphan,  madam — and  heav^en's  best  creatures  feed  them  ! 
you  know  whom  I  mean. 

Lady  K. — Should  you  not  like,  would  you  object  to  take — a  frock 
or  two  of  Little  Arabella's  to  your  child  ?  and  if  Pinhorn,  my  maid, 
will  let  me,  Mrs.  Prior,  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  find  something  against 
winter  for  your  second  daughter,  as  you  say  we  are  of  a  size. 

Mrs.  Prior. — The  widow's  and  orphans'  blessings  upon  you  !  I 
said  my  Charlotte  was  as  tall,  but  I  never  said  she  had  such  a  figure 
as  yours — who  has  ? 

Charles  announces — 

Charles. — Mrs.  Bonnington  !  [Enter  Mrs.  BONNINGTON.] 

Mrs.  B. — How  do  you  do,  Lady  Kicklebury  ? 

Lady  K. — My  dear  I\Irs.  Bonnington  !  and  you  come  to  dinner  of 
course  ? 

Mrs.  B. — To  dine  with  my  own  son,  I  may  take  the  liberty. 
How  are  my  grandchildren  ?  my  darling  little  Emily,  is  she  well, 
Mrs.  Prior  ? 

Lady  K.  [as2de\ — Emily  ?  why  does  she  not  call  the  child  by  her 
blessed  mother's  name  of  Arabella  ?  [To  Mrs.  B.]  Arabella  is  quite 
well,  Mrs.  Bonnington.  Mr.  Squillings  said  it  was  nothing  ;  only  her 
grandmamma  Bonnington  spoiling  her,  as  usual.  Mr.  Bonnington 
and  all  your  numerous  young  folk  are  well,  I  hope  .'' 

Mrs.  B. — My  family  are  all  in  perfect  health,  I  thank  you.  Is 
Horace  come  home  from  the  city  ? 

Lady  K. —  Goodness  !  there's  the  dinner-bell,  —  I  must  run  to 
dress. 

Mrs.  Prior. — Shall  I  come  with  you,  dear  Lady  Kicklebury  ? 

Lady  K. — Not  for  worlds,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior.     [Exit  Lady  K.] 

Mrs.  Prior. — How  do  you  do,  my  dear  madam  ?  Is  dear  Mr. 
Bonnington  quite  well  ?  What  a  sweet,  sweet  sermon  he  gave  us  last 
Sunday.  I  often  say  to  my  girl,  I  must  not  go  to  hear  Mr.  Bonnington, 
I  really  must  not,  he  makes  me  cry  so.  Oh  !  he  is  a  great  and  gifted 
man,  and  shall  I  not  have  one  glimpse  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  B. — Saturday  evening,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior.  Don't  you 
know  that  my  husband  never  goes  out  on  Saturday,  having  his 
sermon  to  compose  ? 

Mrs.  p. — Oh,  those  dear,  dear  sermons  !  Do  you  know,  madam, 
that  my  little  Adolphus,  for  whom  your  son's  bounty  procured  his 
place  at  Christ's  Hospital,  was  very  much  touched  indeed,  the  dear 
child,  with  Mr.  Bonnington's  discourse  last  Sunday  three  weeks,  and 
refused  to  play  marbles  afterwards  at  school  ?  The  wicked,  naughty 
boys  beat  the  poor  child  ;    but  Adolohus  has  his  consolation  !     Is 
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Master  Edward  well,  ma'am,  and  Master  Robert,  and  Master 
Frederick,  and  dear  little  funny  Master  William  ? 

Mrs.  B. — Thank  you,  Mrs.  Prior ;  you  have  a  good  heart, 
indeed  ! 

Mrs.  p. — Ah,  what  blessings  those  dears  are  to  you  !  I  wish  your 
dearest  \\\.\\&  grandson 

Mrs.  B. — The  little  naughty  wretch  !  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Prior, 
my  grandson,  George  Milliken,  spilt  the  ink  over  my  dear  husband's 
bands,  which  he  keeps  in  his  great  dictionary  ;  and  fought  with  my 
child,  Frederick,  who  is  three  years  older  than  George — actually  beat 
his  own  uncle  ! 

Mrs.  p. — Gracious  mercy  !  Master  Frederick  was  not  hurt,  I 
hope  ! 

Mrs.  B. — No  ;  he  cried  a  great  deal ;  and  then  Robert  came  up, 
and  that  graceless  little  George  took  a  stick ;  and  then  my  husband 
came  out,  and  do  you  know  George  Milliken  actually  kicked  Mr. 
Bennington  on  his  shins,  and  butted  him  like  a  little  naughty  ram  ? 

Mrs.  p. — Mercy  !  mercy  !  what  a  little  rebel  !  He  is  spoiled, 
dear  madam,  and  you  know  by  ivJioni. 

Mrs.  B. — By  his  grandmamma  Kicklebury.  I  know  it.  I  want 
my  son  to  whip  that  child,  but  he  refuses.  He  will  come  to  no  good, 
that  child. 

Mrs.  p.— Ah,  madam  !  don't  say  so  !  Let  us  hope  for  the  best. 
Master  George's  high  temper  will  subside  when  certain  persons  who 
pet  him  are  gone  away. 

Mrs.  B. — Gone  away  !  they  never  will  go  away  !  No,  mark  my 
words,  Mrs.  Prior,  that  woman  will  never  go  away.  She  has  made 
the  house  her  own  :  she  commands  everything  and  everybody  in  it. 
She  has  driven  me — me — Mr.  Milliken's  own  mother — almost  out  of 
it.  She  has  so  annoyed  my  dear  husband,  that  Mr.  Bonnington  will 
scarcely  come  here.  Is  she  not  always  sneering  at  private  tutors, 
because  Mr.  Bonnington  was  my  son's  private  tutor,  and  greatly 
valued  by  the  late  Mr.  Milliken  1  Is  she  not  making  constant  allusions 
to  old  women  marrying  young  men,  because  Mr.  Bonnington  happens 
to  be  younger  than  me  .''  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  indignation 
respecting  Lady  Kicklebury.  She  never  pays  any  one,  and  runs  up 
debts  in  the  whole  town.  Her  man  Bulkeley's  conduct  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  quite — quite 

Mrs.  p. — Gracious  goodness,  ma'am,  you  don't  say  so  !  And 
then  what  an  appetite  the  gormandizing  monster  has  !  Mary  tells 
me  that  what  he  eats  in  the  servants'  hall  is  something  perfectly 
frightful. 

Mrs.  B. — Everybody  feeds  on  my  poor  son  !  You  are  looking  at 
my  cap,  Mrs.  Prior  ?     SJDiiring  this  ti?ne  Mrs.  PRIOR  has  been  peeri7ig 
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into  a  parcel  which  Mrs.  BONNINGTON  brought  in  her  hand.]  I  brought 
it  with  me  across  the  Park.  I  could  not  walk  through  the  Park  in  my 
cap.     Isn't  it  a  pretty  ribbon,  Mrs.  Prior  } 

Mrs.  P. — Beautiful !  beautiful  !  How  blue  becomes  you  !  Who 
would  think  you  were  the  mother  of  Mr.  Milliken  and  seven  other 
darling  children  ?     You  can  afford  what  Lady  Kicklebury  cannot. 

Mrs.  B. — And  what  is  that,  Prior  ?  A  poor  clergyman's  wife,  with 
a  large  family,  cannot  afford  much. 

Mrs.  p.— He  !  he  !  You  can  afford  to  be  seen  as  you  are,  which 
Lady  K.  cannot.  Did  you  not  remark  how  afraid  she  seemed  lest  I 
should  enter  her  dressing-room  !  Only  Pinhorn,  her  maid,  goes  there, 
to  arrange  the  roses,  and  the  lilies  and  the  figure — he  !  he  !  Oh,  what 
a  sweet,  sweet  cap-ribbon  !  When  you  have  worn  it,  and  are  tired 
of  it,  you  will  give  it  me,  won't  you  ?  It  will  be  good  enough  for 
poor  old  Martha  Prior  ! 

Mrs.  B. — Do  you  really  like  it  ?  Call  at  Greenwood  Place,  Mrs. 
Prior,  the  next  time  you  pay  Richmond  a  visit,  and  bring  your  little 
girl  with  you,  and  we  will  see. 

Mrs.  p. — Oh,  thank  you  !  thank  you  !  Nay,  don't  be  offended  ! 
I  must  !  I  must  !     [Kisses  Mrs.  BONNINGTON.] 

Mrs.  B. — There,  there  !  We  must  not  stay  chattering  !  The 
bell  has  rung.     I  must  go  and  put  the  cap  on,  Mrs.  Prior. 

Mrs.  p. — And  I  may  come,  too  ?  Yoii  are  not  afraid  of  my  seeing 
your  hair,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington  !  Mr.  Bonnington  too  young  for 
you  .'    Why,  you  don't  look  twenty. 

Mrs.  B. — Oh,  Mrs.  Prior  ! 

Mrs.  p. — Well,  five-and-twenty,  upon  my  word — not  more  than 
five-and-twenty — and  that  is  the  very  prime  of  life  !  [Exeu7tt  Mrs.  B. 
and  Mrs.  P.  hand  in  hand.  As  Captain  TOUCHIT  enters,  dressed  for 
dinner,  he  bows  and  passes  on.] 

TOUCHIT. — So,  we  are  to  wear  our  white  cravats,  and  our  varnished 
boots,  and  dine  in  ceremony.  What  is  the  use  of  a  man  being  a 
widower,  if  he  can't  dine  in  his  shooting-jacket  ?  Poor  Mill !  He  has 
the  slaveiy  now  without  the  wife.  [He  speaks  sarcastically  to  the 
■i)icttire.]  Well,  well !  Mrs.  Milliken  !  You,  at  any  rate,  are  gone ; 
and,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  you,  I  like  your  picture  even  better 
than  the  original.     Miss  Prior  ! 

Enter  Miss  Prior. 

Miss  Prior. — I  beg  pardon.  I  thought  you  were  gone  to  dinner. 
I  heard  the  second  bell  some  time  since.     [She  is  drawing  back.] 

TOUCHIT. — Stop  !  I  say,  Julia  !  [She  returns,  he  looks  at  her, 
takes  her  hatid.]    Why  do  you  dress  yourself  in  this  odd  poky  way? 
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You  used  to  be  a  very  smartly  dressed  girl.  Why  do  you  hide  your 
hair,  and  wear  such  a  dowdy,  high  gown,  Julia  ? 

Julia. — You  mustn't  call  mc  Julia,  Captain  Touchit. 

TOUCHIT. — Why  ?  when  I  lived  in  your  mother's  lodging,  I  called 
you  Julia.  When  you  brought  up  the  tea,  you  didn't  mind  being  called 
Julia.  When  we  used  to  go  to  the  play  with  the  tickets  the  Editor 
gave  us,  who  lived  on  the  second-floor 

Julia. — The  wretch  ! — don't  speak  of  him  ! 

Touchit. — Ah  !  I  am  afraid  he  was  a  sad  deceiver,  that  Editor. 
He  was  a  very  clever  fellow.  What  droll  songs  he  used  to  sing  !  What 
a  heap  of  play-tickets,  diorama-tickets,  concert-tickets,  he  used  to  give 
you  !     Did  he  touch  your  heart,  Julia  ? 

Julia. — Fiddlededee  !  No  man  ever  touched  my  heart,  Captain 
Touchit. 

Touchit. — What !  not  even  Tom  Flight,  who  had  the  second  floor 
after  the  Editor  left  it — and  who  cried  so  bitterly  at  the  idea  of  going 
out  to  India  without  you?  You  had  a  tendre  for  him — a  little  passion 
— you  know  you  had.  Why,  even  the  ladies  here  know  it.  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington  told  me  that  you  were  waiting  for  a  sweetheart  in  India,  to 
whom  you  were  engaged  ;  and  Lady  Kicklebury  thinks  you  are  dying 
in  love  for  the  absent  swain. 

Julia. — I  hope — I  hope — you  did  not  contradict  them,  Captain 
Touchit. 

Touchit.— Why  not,  my  dear  ? 

Julia. — May  I  be  frank  with  you  ?  You  were  a  kind,  very  kind 
friend  to  us — to  me,  in  my  youth. 

Touchit. — I  paid  my  lodgings  regularly,  and  my  bills  without 
asking  questions.  I  never  weighed  the  tea  in  the  caddy,  or  counted 
the  lumps  of  sugar,  or  heeded  the  rapid  consumption  of  my  liqueur 

Julia. — Hush,  hush  !  I  know  they  were  taken.  I  know  you 
were  very  good  to  us.  You  helped  my  poor  papa  out  of  many  a 
difficulty. 

Touchit  {^aside\. — Tipsy  old  coal-merchant  !  I  did,  and  he  helped 
himself  too. 

Julia. — And  you  were  always  our  best  friend.  Captain  Touchit. 
When  our  misfortunes  came,  you  got  me  this  situation  with  Mrs 
Milliken — and,  and — don't  you  see  ? 

Touchit.— Well— what  ? 

Julia  [laughing]. — I  think  it  is  best,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
the  ladies  here  should  suppose  I  am  engaged  to  be  married — or— or,  they 
might  be — might  be  jealous,  you  understand.  Women  are  sometimes 
jealous  of  others, — especially  mothers  and  mothers-in-law, 

Touchit. — Oh,  you  arch-schemer  ?  And  it  is  for  that  you  cover 
up  that  beautiful  hair  of  yours,  and  wear  that  demure  cap  ? 
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Julia  islyly']. — I  am  subject  to  rheumatism  in  the  head,  Captain 
Touchit. 

TOUCHIT. — It  is  for  that  you  put  on  the  spectacles,  and  make  your- 
self look  a  hundred  years  old  ? 

Julia. — My  eyes  are  weak,  Captain  Touchit. 

Touchit. — Weak  with  weeping  for  Tom  Flight.     You  hypocrite  5 
Show  me  your  eyes  ? 
Miss  P. — Nonsense  ! 

Touchit. — Show  me  your  eyes,  I  say,  or  I'll  tell  about  Tom  Flight, 
and  that  he  has  been  married  at  Madras  these  two  years. 

Miss  P. — Oh,  you  horrid  man  !  [takes  glasses  off.']  There. 
Touchit. — Translucent  orbs  !  beams  of  flashing  light !  lovely 
lashes  veiling  celestial  brightness  !  No,  they  haven't  cried  much  for 
Tom  Flight,  that  faithless  captain  !  nor  for  Lawrence  O'Reilly,  that 
killing  Editor.  It  is  lucky  you  keep  the  glasses  on  them,  or  they 
would  transfix  Horace  Milliken,  my  friend  the  widower  here.  Do  you 
always  wear  them  when  you  are  alone  with  him  ? 

Miss  P. — I  never  arn  alone  with  him.  Bless  me  !  If  Lady  Kickle- 
bury  thought  my  eyes  were — well,  well — you  know  what  I  mean. — if 
she  thought  her  son-in-law  looked  at  me,  I  should  be  turned  out  of 
doors  the  next  day,  I  am  sure  I  should.  And  then,  poor  Mr.  Milliken  ! 
he  never  looks  at  me — heaven  help  him  !  Why,  he  can't  see  me  for  her 
ladyship's  nose  and  awful  caps  and  ribbons  !  He  sits  and  looks  at  the 
portrait  yonder,  and  sighs  so.  He  thinks  that  he  is  lost  in  grief  for  his 
wife  at  this  very  moment. 

Touchit. — What  a  woman  that  was — eh,  Julia — that  departed 
angel  !     What  a  temper  she  had  before  her  departure  ! 

Miss  P. — But  the  wind  was  tempered  to  the  lamb.  If  she  was 
angry — the  lamb  was  so  very  lamblike,  and  meek,  and  fleecy. 

Touchit. — And  what  a  desperate  flirt  the  departed  angel  was  !  I 
knew  half-a-dozen  fellows,  before  her  marriage,  whom  she  threw  over, 
because  Milliken  was  so  rich. 

Miss  P. — She  was  consistent  at  least,  and  did  not  change  after 
marriage,  as  some  ladies  do  ;  but  flirted,  as  you  call  it,  just  as  much  as 
before.  At  Paris,  young  Mr.  Verney,  the  attach^,  was  never  out  of  the 
house :  at  Rome,  Mr.  Beard,  the  artist,  was  always  drawing  pictures  of 
her  :  at  Naples,  when  poor  i\Ir.  I\I.  went  away  to  look  after  his  affairs 
at  St.  Petersburg,  little  Count  Posilippo  was  for  ever  coming  to  learn 
English  and  practise  duets.  She  scarcely  ever  saw  the  poor  children — 
{changing  her  vianne}-  as  Lady  Kl cklebury  ente7-s\  Hush — my  lady ! 
Touchit. — You  may  well  say,  "  poor  children,"  deprived  of  such  a 
woman  !  ]\Iiss  Prior,  whom  I  knew  in  very  early  days — as  your  lady- 
ship knows — was  speaking — v.^as  speaking  of  the  loss  our  poor  friend 
sustained. 
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Lady  K. — Ah,  sir,  what  a  loss  !  \loohing  at  ilic  picture.'] 

TOUCHIT. — What  a  woman  she  was — what  a  superior  creature  ! 

Lady  K. — A  creature — an  angel ! 

TOUCHIT. — Mercy  upon  us  !  how  she  and  my  lady  used  to  quarrel  ! 
[aside.']    What  a  temper  ! 

Lady  K. — H'm — oh,  yes — what  a  temper  [t-ather  doubtfully  at  first.] 

TOUCHIT.— What  a  loss  to  Milliken  and  the  darling  children  ! 

Miss  Prior. — Luckily  they  h?iwe  you  with  them,  madam. 

Lady  K. — And  I  will  stay  with  them,  Miss  Prior  ;  I  will  stay  with 
them  !     I  will  never  part  from  Horace,  I  am  determined. 

Miss  P. — Ah  !  i  am  verj^  glad  you  stay,  for  if  I  had  not  you  for  a 
protector  I  think  you  know  I  must  go,  Lady  Kicklebury.  I  think  you 
know  there  are  those  who  would  forget  my  attachment  to  these  darling 
children,  my  services  to — to  her — and  dismiss  the  poor  governess. 
But  while  you  stay  I  can  stay,  dear  Lady  Kicklebury  !  With  you  to 
defend  me  from  jealousy  I  need  not  quite  be  afraid. 

Lady  K.— Of  Mrs.  Bonnington  ?  Of  Mr.  Milliken's  mother  ;  of 
the  parson's  wife  who  writes  out  his  stupid  sermons,  and  has  half-a- 
dozen  children  of  her  own  ?  I  should  think  not  indeed.  /  am  the 
natural  protector  of  these  children.  /  am  their  mother.  /  have  no 
husband  !  You  stay  in  this  house,  Miss  Prior.  You  are  a  faithful, 
attached  creature — though  you  were  sent  in  by  somebody  I  don't  like 
very  much  [pointiftg  to  TouCHiT,  wJio  went  off  laughing  when  JULIA 
began  her  speech,  and  is  now  lookitig  at  prints,  Ss^c,  in  next  room.] 

Miss  P. — Captain  Touchit  may  not  be  in  all  things  what  one  could 
wish.  But  his  kindness  has  formed  the  happiness  of  my  life  in  making 
me  acquainted  with  yoic,  ma'am  :  and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have 
me  be  ungrateful  to  him. 

Lady  K. — A  most  highly  principled  young  woman.  [Goes  out  in 
garden  and  walks  up  and  down  with  Captain  TOUCHIT.] 


Enter  Mrs.  Bonnington. 

Miss  P. — Oh,  how  glad  I  am  you  are  come,  Mrs.  Bonnington. 
Have  you  brought  me  that  pretty  hymn  you  promised  me.''  You 
always  keep  your  promises,  even  to  poor  governesses.  I  read  dear 
Mr.  Bonnington's  sermon  !  It  was  so  interesting  that  I  really  could 
not  think  of  going  to  sleep  until  I  had  read  it  all  through  ;  it  was 
delightful,  but  oh  !  it's  still  better  whfen  he  preaches  it !  I  hope  I  did 
not  do  wrong  in  copying  a  part  of  it  ?  I  wish  to  impress  it  on  the 
children.  There  are  some  worldly  influences  at  work  with  them,  dear 
madam  [looking  at  Lady  K.  in  the  garden] ,  which  I  do  my  feeble  effort 
to — to  modify.     I  wish  you  could  come  oftener 
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Mrs.  B. — I  will  try,  my  dear — I  will  try.  Emily  has  sweet  dis* 
positions. 

Miss  P. — Ah,  she  takes  after  her  grandmamma  Bonnington  ! 

Mrs.  B. — But  George  was  sadly  fractious  just  now  in  the  school- 
room because  I  tried  him  with  a  tract. 

Miss  P. — Let  us  hope  for  better  times  !  Do  be  with  your  children, 
dear  Mrs.  Bonnington,  as  constantly  as  ever  you  can,  for  my  sake  as 
well  as  theirs  !  /  want  protection  and  advice  as  well  as  they  do.  The 
governess,  dear  lady,  looks  up  to  you  as  well  as  the  pupils  ;  she  wants 
the  teaching  which  you  and  dear  Mr.  Bonnington  can  give  her  !  Ah, 
why  could  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonnington  come  and  live  here,  I  often 
think  1  The  children  would  have  companions  in  their  dear  young 
uncles  and  aunts  ;  so  pleasant  it  would  be.  The  house  is  quite  large 
enough  ;  that  is,  if  her  ladyship  did  not  occupy  the  three  south  rooms 
in  the  left  wing.     Ah,  why,  nvhy  couldn't  you  come  1 

Mrs.  B. — You  are  a  kind,  affectionate  creature.  Miss  Prior.  I  do 
not  very  much  like  the  gentleman  who  recommended  you  to  Arabella, 
you  know.  But  I  do  think  he  sent  my  son  a  good  governess  for  his 
children. 


Two  Ladies  walk  up  and  down  in  front  garden. 
TouCHiT  enters. 

TOUCHIT. — Miss  Julia  Prior,  you  are  a  wonder  !  I  watch  you 
"with  respect  and  surprise. 

Miss  P. — Me  !  what  have  I  done  t  a  poor  friendless  governecs — 
respect  me  ? 

TOUCHIT. — I  have  a  mind  to  tell  those  two  ladies  what  I  think  of 
Miss  Julia  Prior.  If  they  knew  you  as  I  know  you,  O  Julia  Prior, 
what  a  short  reign  yours  would  be  ! 

Miss  P. — I  have  to  manage  them  a  little.  Each  separately  it  is 
not  so  difficult.  But  when  they  are  together,  oh,  it  is  very  hard  some- 
times. 

Enter  ]Milliken  dressed,  shakes  hands  with  MiSS  P. 

MiLLIKEN. — Miss  Prior  !  are  you  well?  Have  the  children  been 
good  ?  and  learned  all  their  lessons  ? 

Miss  P. — The  children  are  pretty  good,  sir. 

MiLLiKEN. — Well,  that's  a  great  deal  as  times  go.  Do  not  bother 
them  with  too  much  learning.  Miss  Prior.  Let  them  have  an  easy 
life.     Time  enough  for  trouble  when  age  comes. 
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Enter  John. 

John. — Dinner,  sir.     \^And cxit?^ 

MiLLTKEN. — Dinner,  ladies.  My  Lady  Kicklebury  \_gives  arm  to 
Lady  K.] 

Lady  K. — My  dear  Horace,  you  shouldiit  shake  hands  with  Miss 
Prior.  You  should  keep  people  of  that  class  at  a  distance,  my  dear 
creature.  {They  go  in  to  dinner,  Captain  To\]CVl\T  following  with 
Mrs.  Bonnington.  As  they  go  out,  enter  Mary  with  children's  tea- 
tray,  ^c,  children  following,  and  after  them  Mrs.  Prior.  IVLary 
gives  her  tea.] 

Mrs.  Prior. — Thank  you,  Mary  !     You  are  so  very  kind  !     Oh,  ^ 

what  delicious  tea  !  • 

Georgy. — I  say,  Mrs.  Prior,  I  daresay  you  would  like  to  dine  best, 
wouldn't  you? 

Mrs.  P. — Bless  you,  my  darling  love,  I  had  my  dinner  at  one 
o'clock  with  my  children  at  home. 

Georgy. — So  had  we ;  but  we  go  in  to  dessert  very  often ;  and  then 
don't  we  have  cakes  and  oranges  and  candied-peel  and  macaroons  and 
things  !  We  are  not  to  go  in  to-day ;  because  Bella  ate  so  many 
strawberries  she  made  herself  ill. 

Bella. —  So  did  you. 

Georgy. — I'm  a  man,  and  men  eat  more  than  women,  twice  as 
much  as  women.  When  Pm  a  man  Pll  eat  as  much  cake  as  ever  I 
like.     I  say,  Mary,  give  us  the  marmalade. 

Mrs.  p. — Oh,  what  nice  marmalade  !  /  know  of  some  poor 
children 

Miss  P. — Mamma  !  don't,  mamma  [in  an  imploring  tone\ 

Mrs.  p. — I  know  of  two  poor  children  at  home,  who  have  very 
seldom  nice  marmalade  and  cake,  young  people. 

George. — You  mean  Adolphus  and  Frederick  and  Amelia,  your 
children.     Well,  they  shall  have  marmalade  and  cake. 

Bella. — Oh,  yes  !     Pll  give  them  mine. 

Mrs.  P. — Darling,  dearest  child  ! 

George  \Jiis  moicth  full] . — I  won't  give  'em  mine  :  but  they  can 
have  another  pot,  you  know.  You  have  always  got  a  basket  with  you, 
Mrs.  Prior.  I  know  you  have.  You  had  it  that  day  you  took  the  cold 
fowl. 

Mrs.  p.— For  the  poor  blind  black  man  !  Oh,  how  thankful  he 
was  ! 

George. — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  for  a  black  man.  Maiy, 
get  us  another  pot  of  marmalade. 

ALvrv. —  I  don't  know,  Master  George. 
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George. — I  will  have  another  pot  of  marmalade.  If  you  don't, 
I'll — I'll  smash  everything — I  will. 

Bella. — Oh,  you  naughty,  rude  boy  ! 

George. — Hold  your  tongue  !  I  will  have  it.  Mary  shall  go  and 
get  it. 

Mrs.  p. — Do  humour  him,  Mary  ;  and  I'm  sure  my  poor  children 
at  home  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

George. — There's  your  basket !  now  put  this  cake  in,  and  this  pat 
of  butter,  and  this  sugar.  Hurray,  hurray  !  Oh,  what  jolly  fun  !  Tell 
Adolphus  and  Amelia  I  sent  it  to  them — tell  'em  they  shall  never  want 
for  anything  as  long  as  George  Kicklebury  IMilliken,  Esq.,  can  give  it 
'em.     Did  Adolphus  like  my  grey  coat  that  I  didn't  want  ? 

Miss  P. — You  did  not  give  him  your  new  grey  ccat  ? 

George. — Don't  you  speak  to  me ;  I'm  going  to  school — I'm  not 
going  to  have  no  more  governesses  soon. 

Mrs.  P. — Oh,  my  dear  Master  George,  what  a  nice  coat  it  is,  and 
how  well  my  poor  boy  looked  in  it ! 

Miss  P. — Don't,  mamma  !  I  pray  and  entreat  you  not  to  take  tb<» 
things  ! 

Enter  JOHN_/r^;;2  dinitig-roo7)i  with  a  tray. 

John. — Some  cream,  some  jelly,  a  little  champagne,  IMiss  Prior ; 
I  thought  you  might  like  some. 

George. — Oh,  jolly  !  give  us  hold  of  the  jelly  !  give  us  a  glass  of 
champagne. 

John. — I  will  not  give  you  any. 

George. — I'U  smash  every  glass  in  the  room  ff  you  don't ;  I'll  cut 
my  fingers  ;  I'll  poison  myself — there  !  I'll  eat  all  this  sealing-wax  if 
you  don't,  and  it's  rank  poison,  you  know  it  is. 

Mrs.  P.— My  dear  IMaster  George  !     {Exit  John.] 

George. — Ha,  ha  !  I  knew  you'd  give  it  me ;  another  boy  taught 
me  that. 

Bella. — And  a  very  naughty,  rude  boy. 

George. — He,  he,  he  !  hold  your  tongue,  ]Miss  !  And  said  he 
always  got  wine  so ;  and  so  I  used  to  do  it  to  my  poor  mamma, 
Mrs.  Prior.     Usedn't  to  like  mamma  much. 

Bella. — Oh,  you  wicked  boy  ! 

Georgy.— She  usedn't  to  see  us  much.  She  used  to  say  I  tried  her 
nerves  :  what's  nerves,  Mrs.  Prior  ?  Give  us  some  more  champagne  .' 
Will  have  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ain't  it  jolly  ?  Now  I'll  go  out  and  have  a 
run  in  the  garden.     {Runs  into  garden?^ 

Mrs.  P. — And  you,  my  dear.? 

Bella. — I   shall  go   and  resume  the  perusal  of  the  "Pilgrims 
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Progress,"  -which  my  grindpapa,  j\Ir.  Bennington,  sent  me,     ^Exit 
Arabella.] 

Miss  P. — How  those  children  are  spoilt !  Goodness,  what  can  I 
do  ?  If  I  correct  one,  he  flies  to  grandmamma  Kicklebury  ;  if  I  speak 
to  another,  she  appeals  to  grandmamma  Bonnington.  When  I  was 
alone  with  them,  I  had  them  in  something  like  order.  Now,  between 
the  one  grandmother  and  the  other,  the  children  are  going  to  ruin,  and 
so  would  the  house  too,  but  that  Howell — that  odd,  rude,  but  honest 
and  intelligent  creature,  I  must  say — keeps  it  up.  It  is  wonderful  how 
a  person  in  his  rank  of  life  should  have  instructed  himself  so.  He 
really  knows — I  really  think  he  knows  more  than  I  do  myself. 
]\lRS.  P.— Julia  dear  ! 
RIlSS  P. — What  is  it,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  p. — Your  little  sister  wants  some  under-clothing  sadly,  Julia 
dear,  and  poor  Adolphus's  shoes  are  quite  worn  out. 

Miss  P. — I  thought  so  ;  I  have  given  you  all  I  could,  mamma. 
Mrs.  p. — Yes,  my  love  !  you  are  a  good  lov^e,  and  generous,  heaven 
knows,  to  your  poor  old  mother  who  has  seen  better  days.  If  we  had 
not  wanted,  would  I  have  ever  allowed  you  to  be  a  governess — a  poor 
degraded  governess  ?  If  that  brute  O'Reilly  who  lived  on  our  second 
floor  had  not  behaved  so  shamefully  wicked  to  you,  and  married 
Miss  Flack,  the  singer,  might  you  not  have  been  Editress  of  the 
Champion  of  Liberty  at  this  very  moment,  and  had  your  Opera 
box  every  night  ?  {She  drinks  champagne  ivhile  talking,  and  excites 
herself.'] 

Miss  P. — Don't  take  that,  mamma. 

Mrs.  p. — Don't  take  it  ?  why,  it  costs  nothing  ;  ]\Iilliken  can  aftord 
it.  Do  you  suppose  I  get  champagne  every  day?  I  might  have  had 
it  as  a  girl  when  I  first  married  your  father,  and  we  kep'  our  gig  and 
horse,  and  lived  at  Clapham,  and  had  the  best  of  everything.  But  the 
coal-trade  is  not  what  it  was,  Julia.  We  met  with  misfortunes,  Julia, 
and  we  went  into  poverty  :  and  your  poor  father  went  into  the  Bench  for 
twenty-three  months — two  year  all  but  a  month  he  did — and  my  poor 
girl  was  obhged  to  dance  at  the  "  Coburg  Theatre  " — yes,  you  were,  at 
ten  shiUings  a  week,  in  the  Oriental  ballet  of  "  The  Bulbul  and  the 
Rose  : "  you  were,  my  poor  darling  child. 
Miss  P. — Hush,  hush,  mamma  ! 

Mrs.  p. — And  we  kep'  a  lodging-house  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
which  your  father's  brother  furnished  for  us,  who  was  an  extensive  oil- 
merchant.  He  brought  you  up ;  and  afterwards  he  quarrelled  with  my 
poor  James,  Robert  Prior  did,  and  he  died,  not  leaving  us  a  shilling. 
And  my  dear  eldest  boy  went  into  a  wine-merchant's  office  :  and  my 
poor  darling  Julia  became  a  governess,  when  you  had  had  the  best  of 
education  at  Clapham ;  you  had,  Julia,     And  to  think  that  you  were 
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obliged,  my  blessed  thing,  to  go  on  in  the  Oriental  ballet  of  "  The 

Rose  and  the  Bui " 

Miss  P. — Mamma,  hush,  hush  !  forget  that  story. 

Enter  Vdige/?07n  dining-roo7n. 

Page. — Miss  Prior  !  please,  the  ladies  are  coming  from  the  dining- 
room.  Mrs.  B.  have  had  her  two  glasses  of  port,  and  her  ladyship  is 
now  a-telling  the  story  about  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  she  danced 
with  him  at  Carlton  House.     {Exit  Page.] 

Miss  P. — Quick,  quick  !  There,  take  your  basket !  Put  on  your 
bonnet,  and  good-night,  mamma.  Here,  here  is  a  half-sovereign  and 
three  shillings  ;  it  is  all  the  money  I  have  in  the  world ;  take  it,  and 
buy  the  shoes  for  Adolphus. 

Mrs.  p. — And  the  under-clothing,  my  love — little  Amelia's  under- 
clothing ? 

Miss  P. — We  w-ill  see  about  it.  Good-night  \kisses  he?-].  Don't 
be  seen  here, — Lady  K.  doesn't  like  it. 

Enter  Gentlemen  and  La-dies/rom  dining-room. 

Lady  K. — We  follow  the  Continental  fashion.  We  don't  sit  after 
dinner,  Captain  Touchit. 

Captain  T. — Confound  the  Continental  fashion  !  I  like  to  sit  a 
little  while  after  dinner  \aside\ 

Mrs.  B. — So  does  my  dear  Mr.  Bonnington,  Captain  Touchit.  He 
likes  a  little  port-wine  after  dinner. 

Touchit. — I'm  not  surprised  at  it,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  B. — When  did  you  say  your  son  was  coming,  Lady  Kickle- 
bury  ? 

Lady  K. — My  Clarence  !  He  will  be  here  immediately,  I  hope,  the 
dear  boy.     You  know  my  Clarence  ? 

Touchit. — Yes,  ma'am. 

Lady  K. — And  like  him,  I'm  sure,  Captain  Touchit !  Everybody 
does  like  Clarence  Kicklebury. 

Touchit. — The  confounded  young  scamp !  I  say,  Horace,  do  you 
like  your  brother-in-law  ? 

MiLLlKEN. — Well— I — I  can't  say— I— like  him — in  fact,  I  don't. 
But  that's  no  reason  why  his  mother  shouldn't.  [During  this, 
HOWELI. , p}'eceded  by  Bulkeley,  hands  rotaid  coffee.  7 he  garden 
■without  has  darkened,  as  if  evening.  Bulkeley  is  going  away  with- 
out offering  coffee  to  Miss  Prior.  John  stamps  on  his  foot,  and 
points  to  her.  Captain  TOUCH  IT,  laughing,  goes  tip  and  talks  to  her 
now  the  servants  are  gone.] 
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Mrs.  B.— Horace  !  I  must  tell  you  that  the  waste  at  your  table  is 
shocking.  What  is  the  need  of  opening  all  this  wine  ?  You  and  Lady 
Kicklebury  were  the  only  persons  who  took  champagne. 

TOUCHIT. — I  never  drink  it — never  touch  the  rubbish  !  Too  old  a 
stager ! 

Lady  K. — Port,  I  think,  is  your  favourite,  Mrs.  Bennington? 
Mrs.  B. — My  dear  lady,  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  not  have 
champagne,  if  you  like.  Pray,  pray,  don't  be  angry  !  But  why  on 
earth,  for  you,  who  take  so  little,  and  Horace,  who  only  drinks  it  to 
keep  you  company,  should  not  Howell  open  a  pint  instead  of  a  great 
large  bottle  ? 

Lady  K. — Oh,  Howell,  Howell  !  We  must  not  mention  Howell, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington.  Howell  is  faultless  !  Howell  has  the  keys 
of  everything  !  Howell  is  not  to  be  controlled  in  anything  !  Howell 
is  to  be  at  liberty  to  be  rude  to  my  servant ! 

]\IlLLlKEN. — Is  that  all?  I  am  sure  I  should  have  thought  your 
man  was  big  enough  to  resent  any  rudeness  from  poor  little  Howell. 

Lady  K. — Horace  !  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  you  don't  know 
— the — the  class  of  servant  to  whom  Bulkeley  belongs.  I  had  him,  as 
a  great  favour,  from  Lord  Toddleby.  That  class  of  seivant  is  accus- 
tomed generally  not  to  go  out  single. 

MiLLlKEN. — Unless  they  are  two  behind  a  carriage-perch  they  pine 
away,  as  one  love-bird  does  without  his  mate  ! 

Lady  K. — No  doubt !  no  doubt !  I  only  say  you  are  not  accus- 
tomed here — in  this  kind  of  establishment,  you  understand — to  that 

class  of 

Mrs.  B. — Lady  Kicklebury !  is  my  son's  establishment  not  good 
enough  for  any  powdered  monster  in  England  ?     Is  the  house  of  a 

British  merchant " 

Lady  K. — My  dear  creature  !  my  dear  creature  !  it  is  the  house  of 
a  British  m^erchant,  and  a  very  comfortable  house. 
Mrs.  E.— Yes,  as  you  find  it. 

Lady  K. — Yes,  as  I  find  it,  when  I  come  to  take  care  of  my 
departed  angel's  children,  Mrs.  Bonnington — \Jfoiniing  to  picture]— oi 
that  dear  seraph's  orphans,  Mrs.  Bonnington,  You  cannot.  You  have 
other  duties — other  children — a  husband  at  hom.e  in  delicate  health 

who 

Mrs.  B. — Lady  Kicklebury,  no  one  shall  say  I  don't  take  care  of 
my  dear  husband ! 

MiLLlKEN. — My  dear  mother  !  My  dear  Lady  Kicklebury  !  [To 
T.,  who  has  come  forward?^  They  spar  so  every  night  they  meet, 
Touchit.     Ain't  it  hard  ? 

Lady  K. — I  say  you  do  take  care  of  Mr.  Bonnington,  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington, my  dear  creature  !  and  that  is\yhyyou  can't  attend  to  Horace. 
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And  as  he  is  of  a  very  easy  temper — except  sometimes  with  his  poor 
Arabella's  mother — he  allows  all  his  tradesmen  to  cheat  him,  all  his 
servants  to  cheat  him,  Howell  to  be  rude  to  everybody — to  me 
amongst  other  people,  and  why  not  to  my  servant  Bulkeley,  with  whom 
Lord  Toddleby's  groom  of  the  chambers  gave  me  the  very  highest 
character. 

Mrs.  B. — I'm  surprised  that  noblemen  have  grooms  in  their 
chambers.  I  should  think  they  were  much  better  in  the  stables.  I 
am  sure  I  always  think  so  when  we  dine  with  Doctor  Clinker.  His 
man  does  bring  such  a  sm.ell  of  the  stable  with  him. 

Lady  K. — He !  he !  you  mistake,  my  dearest  creature  !  Your  poor 
mother  mistakes,  my  good  Horace.  You  have  lived  in  a  quiet  and 
most  respectable  sphere — but  not — not 

Mrs.  B.— Not  what,  Lady  Kicklebury  ?  We  have  lived  at  Rich- 
mond twenty  years — in  my  late  husband's  time — when  we  saw  a  great 
deal  of  company,  and  when  this  dear  Horace  was  a  dear  boy  at 
Westminster  School.  And  we  have  paid  for  everything  we  have  had 
for  twenty  years,  and  we  have  owed  not  a  penny  to  any  tradesman, 
vhough  we  mayn't  have  had  powdered  footmen  six  feet  high,  who 

were  impertinent  to  all  the  maids  in  the  place Don't !     I  will 

speak,  Horace — but  ser\^ants  who  loved  us,  and  who  lived  in  our 
families. 

MiLLlKEN. — Mamma,  now,  my  dear,  good  old  mother  !  I  am  sure 
Lady  Kicklebury  meant  no  harm. 

Lady  K. — Me  !  my  dear  Horace  !  harm  !  What  harm  could  I 
mean? 

MiLLlKEX. — Come  !  let  us  have  a  game  at  whist.  Touchit,  will 
you  make  a  fourth .''  They  go  on  so  every  night  almost.  Ain't  it  a 
pity,  now  ? 

Touchit. — Miss  Prior  generally  plays,  doesn't  she  ? 

MiLLIKEN. — And  a  very  good  player,  too.  But  I  thought  you 
might  like  it. 

Touchit. — Well,  not  exactly.  I  don't  like  sixpenny  points,  Horace, 
or  quarrelling  with  old  dragons  about  the  odd  trick.  I  will  go  and 
smoke  a  cigar  on  the  terrace,  and  contemplate  the  silver  Thames,  the 
darkling  w'oods,  the  starry  hosts  of  heaven.  I — I  like  smoking  better 
than  playing  whist.     [MlLLlKEN  rings  belli 

MiLLIKEN. — Ah,  George  !  you're  not  fit  for  domestic  felicity. 

Touchit. — No,  not  exactly. 

Howell  enters. 

MiLLIKEN. — Lights  and  a  whist-table.  Oh,  I  see  you  bring  'em. 
You  know  everything  I  want.  He  knows  everything  I  want,  Howell 
does.     Let  us  cut.     Miss  Prior,  you  and  I  are  partners  ! 
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ACT   II. 

Scene. — As  before. 

Lady  K. — Don't  smoke,  you  naughty  boy.  I  don't  like  it.  Besides 
it  will  encourage  your  brother-in-law  to  smoke, 

Clarence  K. — Anything  to  oblige  you,  I'm  sure.  But  can't  do 
without  it,  mother ;  it's  good  for  my  health.  When  I  was  in  the 
Plungers,  our  doctor  used  to  say,  "  You  ought  never  to  smoke  more 
than  eight  cigars  a  day" — an  order,  you  know,  to  do  it — don't  you 
see? 

Lady  K. — Ah,  my  child  !  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  with  those 
unfortunate  people  in  the  East. 

K. — So  am  L  Sold  out  just  in  time.  Much  better  fun  being  here, 
than  having  the  cholera  at  Scutari.  Nice  house,  Milliken's.  Snob, 
but  good  fellow — good  cellar,  doosid  good  cook.  Really,  that  salmi 
yesterday, — couldn't  have  it  better  done  at  the  "  Rag  "  now.  You  have 
got  into  good  quarters  here,  mother. 

Lady  K. — The  meals  are  very  good,  and  the  house  is  very  good  ; 
the  manners  are  not  of  the  first  order.  But  what  can  you  expect  of 
city  people  ?  I  always  told  your  poor  dear  sister,  when  she  married 
Mr.  Milliken,  that  she  might  look  for  everything  substantial, — but  not 
manners.     Poor  dear  Arabella  would  rr\3xx^  him. 

K. — Would  !  that  is  a  good  one,  mamma  !  Why,  you  made  her  ! 
It's  a  dozen  years  ago.    But  I  recollect,  when  I  came  home  from  Eton, 

seeing  her  crying  because  Charley  Tufton 

Lady  K. — Mr.  Tufton  had  not  a  shilling  to  bless  himself  with. 
The  marriage  was  absurd  and  impossible. 

K. — He  hadn't  a  shilling  then.     I  guess  he  has  plenty  now.     Elder 
brother  killed,  out  hunting.     Father  dead.     Tuf  a  baronet,  with  four 
thousand  a  year  if  he's  a  shilling. 
Lady  K. — Not  so  much. 

K. — Four  thousand  if  it's  a  shilling.  Why,  the  property  adjoins 
Kicklebury's — I  ought  to  know.  I've  shot  over  it  a  thousand  times. 
Heh  !  /  remember,  when  I  was  quite  a  young  'un,  how  Arabella  used 
to  go  out  into  Tufton  Park  to  meet  Charley — and  he  is  a  doosid  good 
fellow,  and  a  gentlem.anlike  fellow,  and  a  doosid  deal  better  than  this 
city  fellow. 

Lady  K. — If  you  don't  like  this  city  fellow,  Clarence,  why  do 
you  come  here?  why  didn't  you  stop  with  your  elder  brother  at 
iKicklebury  ? 
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K. — Why  didn't  I  ?  Why  didn't  yoii  stop  at  Kicklebury,  mamma? 
Because  you  had  notice  to  quit.  Serious  daughter-in-law,  quarrels 
about  management  of  the  house — row  in  the  building.  My  brother 
interferes,  and  politely  requests  mamma  to  shorten  her  visit.  So  it  is 
with  your  other  two  daughters  ;  so  it  was  with  Arabella  when  she  was 
alive.  W^hat  shindies  you  used  to  have  with  her,  Lady  Kicklebury  ! 
Heh  !  I  had  a  row  with  my  brother  and  sister  about  a  confounded 
little  nursery-maid. 

Lady  K. — Clarence  ! 

K. — And  so  I  had  notice  to  quit  too.  And  I'm  in  very  good 
quarters  here,  and  I  intend  to  stay  in  'em,  mamma.     I  say 

Lady  K. — What  do  you  say  ? 

K. — Since  I  sold  out,  you  know,  and  the  regiment  went  abroad, 
confound  me,  the  brutes  at  the  "  Rag ''  will  hardly  speak  to  me  !  I 
was  so  ill,  I  couldn't  go.  Who  the  doose  can  live  the  life  I've  led  and 
keep  health  enough  for  that  infernal  Crimea  ?  Besides,  how  could  I 
help  it  ?  I  was  so  cursedly  in  debt  that  I  was  obliged  to  have  the 
money,  you  know.      You  hadn't  got  any. 

Lady  K. — Not  a  halfpenny,  my  darling.  I  am  dreadfully  in  debt 
myself. 

K — I  know  you  are.  So  am  L  My  brother  wouldn't  give  me 
any,  not  a  dump.  Hang  him  !  Said  he  had  his  children  to  look  to. 
Milliken  wouldn't  advance  me  any  more — said  I  did  him  in  that  horse 
transaction.  He  !  he  !  he  !  so  I  did  !  What  had  I  to  do  but  to  sell 
out?  And  the  fellows  cut  me,  by  Jove.  Ain't  it  too  bad ?  I'll  take 
my  name  off  the  "  Rag,"  I  will,  though. 

Lady  K. — We  must  sow  our  wild  oats,  and  we  must  sober  down  ; 
and  we  must  live  here,  where  the  living  is  very  good  and  very  cheap, 
Clarence,  you  naughty  boy  !  And  we  must  get  you  a  rich  wife.  Did 
you  see  at  church  yesterday  that  young  woman  in  light  green,  with 
rather  red  hair  and  a  pink  bonnet  ? 

K. — I  was  asleep,  ma'am,  most  of  the  time,  or  I  was  bookin'  up 
the  odds  for  the  Chester  Cup.  When  I'm  bookin'  up,  I  think  of 
nothin'  else,  ma'am, — nothin'. 

Lady  K. — That  was  Miss  Brocksopp — Briggs,  Brown,  and  Brock- 
sopp,  the  great  sugar-bakers.  They  say  she  will  have  eighty  thousand 
pound.     We  will  ask  her  to  dinner  here. 

K. — I  say — why  the  doose  do  you  have  such  old  women  to  dinner 
here  ?  Why  don't  you  get  some  pretty  girls  ?  Such  a  set  of  con- 
founded old  frumps  as  eat  Milliken's  mutton  I  never  saw.  There's  you, 
and  his  old  mother  Mrs.  Bonnington,  and  old  Mrs.  Fogram,  and  old 
Miss  What's-her-name,  the  woman  with  the  squint  eye,  and  that 
immense  Mrs.  Crowder.  It's  so  stoopid,  that  if  it  weren't  for  Touchit 
coming  down  sometimes,  and  the  billiards  and  boatin',  I  should  die 
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here— expire,  by  gad  !  Why  don't  you  have  some  pretty  women  into 
the  house,  Lady  Kicklebury  ? 

Lady  K.— Why  !  Do  you  think  I  want  that  picture  taken  down  : 
and  another  Mrs.  MilHken  ?  Wisehead  !  If  Horace  married  again, 
would  he  be  your  banker,  and  keep  this  house,  now  that  ungrateful  son 
of  mine  has  turned  me  out  of  his  ?  No  pretty  woman  shall  come  into 
the  house  whilst  I  am  here. 

K. — Governess  seems  a  pretty  woman  :  weak  eyes,  bad  figure, 
poky,  badly  dressed,  but  doosid  pretty  woman. 

Lady  K. — Bah  !  There  is  r.o  danger  from  her.  She  is  a  most 
faithful  creature,  attached  to  me  beyond  everything.  And  her  eyes — 
her  eyes  are  weak  with  crying  for  some  young  man  who  is  in  India. 
She  has  his  miniature  in  her  room,  locked  up  in  one  of  her  drawers. 

K. — Then  how  the  doose  did  you  come  to  see  it  ? 

Lady  K. — We  see  a  number  of  things,  Clarence.  Will  you  drive 
with  me  ? 

K. — Not  as  I  knows  on,  thank  you.  No,  Ma ;  drivin's  too  slow  : 
and  you're  goin'  to  call  on  two  or  three  old  dowagers  in  the  Park  ? 
Thank  your  ladyship  for  the  delightful  offer. 


E7tter  John. 

John. — Please,  sir,  here's  the  man  with  the  bill  for  the  boats  ; 
two  pound  three. 

K. — Damn  it,  pay  it — don't  bother  me  ! 

John. — Haven't  got  the  money,  sir. 

Lady  K. — Howell  !  I  saw  Mr.  Milliken  give  you  a  cheque  for 
twenty-five  pounds  before  he  went  into  town  this  morning.  Look, 
sir  \t-i0is,  opens  drawer,  takes  out  cheque-book].  There  it  is,  marked, 
"  Howell,  25/." 

John. — Would  your  ladyship  like  to  step  down  into  my  pantry  and 
see  what  I've  paid  with  the  twenty-five  pounds  ?  Did  my  master  leave 
any  orders  that  your  ladyship  was  to  inspect  my  accounts  ? 

Lady  K. — Step  down  into  the  pantry  !  inspect  your  accounts  ?  I 
never  heard  such  impertinence.     What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

K. — Dammy,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

John. — I  thought  as  her  ladyship  kept  a  heye  over  my  master's 
private  book,  she  might  E':e  to  look  at  mine  too. 

Lady  K. — Upon  my  word,  this  insolence  is  too  much. 

John. — I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon.  I  am  sure  I  have  said 
nothing. 

K. — Said,  sir  !  your  manner  is  mutinous,  by  Jove,  sir  !  if  I  had 
you  in  the  regiment  ! 

II.  38 
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John. — I  understood  that  you  had  left  the  regiment,  sir,  just 
before  it  went  on  the  campaign,  sir. 

K. — Confound  you,  sir  !     {Starts  up."] 

Lady  K. — Clarence,  my  child,  my  child  ! 

John. — Your  ladyship  needn't  be  alarmed  ;  I'm  a  little  man,  my 
lady,  but  I  don't  think  Mr.  Clarence  was  a-goin'  for  to  hit  me,  my 
lady  ;  not  before  a  lady,  I'm  sure.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  you  ivoiiH  pay 
the  boatman  ? 

K. — No,  sir,  I  won't  pay  him,  nor  any  man  who  uses  this  sort  of 
damned  impertinence  ! 

John. — I  told  RuUocks,  sir,  I  thought  it  was  jest  possible  you 
wouldn't.     \Exit^^ 

K. — That's  a  nice  man,  that  is — an  impudent  villain  ! 

Lady  K. — Ruined  by  Horace's  weakness.  He  ruins  everj'body, 
poor  good-natured  Horace  ! 

K. — Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  the  blackguard? 

Lady  K. — There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  my  dear.  This  man  is 
very  convenient  to  Horace.  Mr.  Milliken  is  exceedingly  lazy,  and 
Howell  spares  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Some  day  or  other  I 
shall  take  all  this  domestic  trouble  off  his  hands.  But  not  yet  : 
your  poor  brother-in-law  is  restive,  like  many  weak  men.  He  is 
subjected  to  other  influences  :  his  odious  mother  thwarts  me  a 
great  deal. 

K. — Why,  you  used  to  be  the  dearest  friends  in  the  world.  I 
recollect  when  I  was  at  Eton 

Lady  K. — Were  ;  but  friendship  don't  last  for  ever.  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington  and  I  have  had  serious  differences  since  I  came  to  live  here  : 
she  has  a  natural  jealousy,  perhaps,  at  my  superintending  her  son's 
affairs.  When  she  ceases  to  visit  at  the  house,  as  she  very  possibly 
will,  things  will  go  more  easily  ;  and  Mr.  Howell  v/iU  go  too,  you  may 
depend  upon  it.  I  am  always  sorry  when  my  temper  breaks  out,  as 
it  v/ill  sometimes. 

K.— Won't  it,  that's  all  ! 

Lady  K. — At  his  insolence,  my  temper  is  high  ;  so  is  yours,  my 
dear.     Calm  it  for  the  present,  especially  as  regards  Howell. 

K. — Gad  !  d'you  know  I  was  very  nearly  pitching  into  him  ?  But 
once,  one  night  in  the  Haymarket,  at  a  lobster-shop,  where  I  was  with 
some  fellows,  we  chaffed  some  other  fellows,  and  there  was  one  fellah 
— quite  a  little  fellah — and  I  pitched  into  him,  and  he  gave  me  the 
most  confounded  lickin'  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  since  my  brother  Kickle- 
bury  licked  me  when  we  were  at  Eton  ;  and  that,  you  see,  was  a  lesson 
to  me,  ma'am.  Never  trust  those  little  fellows,  never  chaff  'em  : 
^ammy,  they  may  be  boxers. 

Lady  K. — You  quarrelsome  boy  !     I  remember  you  coming  home 
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with  your  naughty  head  so  bruised.  [^Looks  at  ivafchP[  I  must  go 
now  to  take  my  drive.     \_Exit  Lady  K.] 

K. — I  owe  a  doose  of  a  tick  at  that  billiard-room  ;  I  shall  have 
that  boatman  dunnin'  me.  Why  hasn't  Milliken  got  any  horses  to 
ride  ?  Hang  him  !  suppose  he  can't  ride — suppose  he's  a  tailor.  He 
ain't  7iiy  tailor  though,  though  I  owe  him  a  doosid  deal  of  money. 
There  goes  mamma  with  that  darling  nephew  and  niece  of  mine. 
[£■«/£.';- BULKELEY.]  Why  haven't  you  gone  with  my  lady,  you,  sir.? 
{to  Bulkeley.] 

BULKELEY. — My  lady  have  a-took  the  pony-carriage,  sir  ;  Mrs, 
Bonnington  have  a-took  the  hopen  carriage  and  'orses,  sir,  this 
mornin',  which  the  Bishop  of  London  is  'olding  a  confirmation  at 
Teddington,  sir,  and  Mr.  Bonnington  is  attending  the  serimony.  And 
I  have  told  Mr.  'Owell,  sir,  that  my  lady  would  prefer  the  hopen 
carriage,  sir,  which  I  like  the  hexercise  myself,  sir,  and  that  the  pony- 
carriage  was  good  enough  for  Mrs.  Bonnington,  sir  ;  and  Mr.  'Owell 
was  very  hinsolent  to  me,  sir ;  and  I  don't  think  I  can  stay  in  the 
'ouse  with  him. 

K. — Hold  your  jaw,  sir. 

BuLKELEY. — Yes,  sir.     [Exit  Bulkeley.] 

K. — I  wonder  who  that  governess  is  1 — sang  rather  prettily  last 
night — wish  she'd  come  and  sing  now — wish  she'd  come  and  amuse 
me — I've  seen  her  face  before — where  have  I  seen  her  face  ? — it  ain't 
at  all  a  bad  one.  What  shall  I  do  ?  dammy,  I'll  read  a  book  :  I've  not 
read  a  book  this  ever  so  long.  What's  here .''  [looks  amongst  bookSy 
selects  otit,  sinks  dozun  in  easy  chair  so  as  quite  to  be  lost.] 

Enter  Miss  Prior. 

Miss  Prior. — There's  peace  in  the  house  !  those  noisy  children 
are  away  with  their  grandmamma.  The  weather  is  beautiful,  and  I 
hope  they  will  take  a  long  drive.  Now  I  can  have  a  quiet  half-hour, 
and  finish  that  dear  pretty  "  Ruth  " — oh,  how  it  makes  me  cry,  that 
pretty  story.  [Lays  doiun  Iter  bonnet  on  table— goes  to  glass — takes  ojf 
cap  and  spectacles — arranges  her  hair —  Clarence  has  got  on  chair 
looking  at  her.] 

K. — By  Jove  !  I  know  who  it  is  now  !  Remember  her  as  well  as 
possible.  Four  years  ago,  when  little  Foxbury  used  to  dance  in  the 
ballet  over  the  water.  Don't  I  remember  her  !  She  boxed  my  ears 
behind  the  scenes,  by  jingo.  [Coming  forward.]  Miss  Pemberton  ! 
Star  of  the  ballet  !  Light  of  the  harem  !  Don't  you  remember  the 
grand  Oriental  ballet  of  the  "Bulbul  and  the  Peri?" 

Miss  P. — 0\i\  [screams?[  No,  n — no,  sir.  You  are  mistaken  :  my 
name  is  Prior.     I — never  was  at  the  "  Coburg  Theatre."     I 
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K.  {seizing  her  hand.l — No,  you  don't,  though  !  What  !  don't  you 
remember  well  that  little  hand  slapping  this  face  ?  which  nature  hadn't 
then  adorned  with  whiskers,  by  gad  !  You  pretend  you  have  forgotten 
little  Foxbury,  whom  Charley  Calverley  used  to  come  after,  and  who 
used  to  drive  to  the  "  Coburg"  every  night  in  her  brougham.  How 
did  you  know  it  was  the  "  Coburg  ?  "  That  is  a  good  one  !  Had  you 
there,  I  think. 

Miss  P. — Sir,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  pity  me  !  I  have  to  keep 
my  mother  and  my  sisters  and  my  brothers.  When — when  you  saw 
me,  we  were  in  great  poverty  ;  and  almost  all  the  wretched  earnings 
I  made  at  that  time  were  given  to  my  poor  father  then  lying  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  hard  by.  You  know  there  was  nothing  against  my 
character — you  know  there  was  not.  Ask  Captain  Touchit  whether  I 
was  not  a  good  girl.     It  was  he  who  brought  me  to  this  house. 

K.— Touchit !  the  old  villain  ! 

Miss  P. — I  had  your  sister's  confidence.  I  tended  her  abroad  on 
her  death-bed.  I  have  brought  up  your  nephew  and  niece.  Ask  any 
one  if  I  have  not  been  honest  ?  As  a  man,  as  a  gentleman,  I  entreat 
you  to  keep  my  secret  !  I  implore  you  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  mother 
and  her  children  !  [kneeling.'] 

K. — By  Jove  !  how  handsome  you  are  !  How  crying  becomes  your 
eyes  !     Get  up  ;  get  up.     Of  course  I'll  keep  your  secret,  but 

Miss  P. — Ah  !  ah  !  \_She  screams  as  he  tries  to  embrace  her. 
Howell  rushes  in.l 

Howell. — Hands  off,  you  little  villain  !  Stir  a  step,  and  I'll  kill 
you,  if  you  were  a  regiment  of  captains  !  What  !  insult  this  lady  who 
kept  watch  at  your  sister's  death-bed  and  has  took  charge  of  her  children ! 
Don't  be  frightened,  Miss  Prior.  Julia — dear,  dear  Julia — I'm  by  you. 
If  the  scoundrel  touches  you,  I'll  kill  him.  I — I  love  you — there — it's 
here — love  you  madly — with  all  my  'art — my  a-heart  ! 

Miss  P. — Howell — for  heaven's  sake,  Howell ! 

K. — Pooh — ooh !  [bursting  with  laughte?-].  Here's  a  novel, by  jingo? 
Here's  John  in  love  with  the  governess.  Fond  of  plush.  Miss 
Pemberton — ey  ?  Gad,  it's  the  best  thing  I  ever  knew.  Saved  a  good 
bit,  ey,  Jeames?  Take  a  public-house?  By  Jove  !  I'll  buy  my  beer 
there. 

John. — Owe  for  it,  you  mean.  I  don't  think  your  tradesmen  profit 
much  by  your  custom,  ex-Cornet  Kicklebury. 

K. — By  Jove  !  I'll  do  for  you,  you  villain  ! 

John. — No,  not  that  way,  Captain.  [Struggles  with  and  throws 
h/m.] 

K.  [scrcams.]-^Ua\\o,  Bulkeley  !  [Bulkeley  is  seen  strolling  in  the 
garden.] 
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Enter  BULKELEY. 

BULKELEY. — What  is  it,  sir? 

K. — Take  this  confounded  villain  off  mc,  and  pitch  him  into  the 
Thames — do  you  hear  ? 

John. — Come  here,  and  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  hulking  body. 

\To  BULKELEY.] 

BuLKELEY. — Come,  come  !  what  hever  his  hall  this  year  row 
about  ? 

Miss  P. — For  heaven's  sake,  don't  strike  that  poor  man. 

BULKELEY. —  Yoti  be  quiet.  What's  he  a-hittin'  about  my  master 
for? 

John. — Take  off  your  hat,  sir,  when  you  speak  to  a  lady.  \Takes 
up  a  pokerJ]  And  now  come  on  both  of  you  cowards  !  [^Rushes  at 
BULKELEY  and  knocks  his  hat  off  his  hcad.'\ 

BULKELEY  [stepping  back]. — If  you'll  put  down  that  there  poker, 
you  know,  then  I'll  pitch  into  you  fast  enough.  But  that  there  poker 
ain't  fair,  you  know. 

K. — You  villain  !  of  course  you  will  leave  this  house.  And  Miss 
Prior,  I  think  you  understand  that  you  will  go  too.  I  don't  think  my 
niece  wants  to  learn  dancin ,  you  understand  ?  Good-by.  Here, 
Bulkeley  !     \Cets  bchijid  footman  and  exit. '\ 

Miss  P. — Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  that  threat,  Mr.  Howell  ? 

John. — Yes,  Miss  Prior. 

Miss  P. — I  was  a  dancer  once,  for  three  months,  four  years  ago, 
when  my  poor  father  was  in  prison. 

John. — Yes,  Miss  Prior,  1  knew  it.     And  I  saw  you  a  many  times. 

Miss  P. — And  you  kept  my  secret  ? 

John. — Yes,  Ju — Jul — Miss  Prior. 

IvIlSS  P. — Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you,  John  Howell.  There, 
there.     You  mustn't  !  indeed  you  mustn't  ! 

John. — You  don't  remember  the  printer's  boy  who  used  to  come  to 
Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  sit  in  your  'all  in  Bury  Street,  Miss  Prior  ?  I  was 
that  boy.  I  was  a  country-bred  boy — that  is  if  you  call  Putney 
country,  and  Wimbledon  Common  and  that.  I  served  the  Milliken 
family  seven  year.  I  went  with  Master  Horace  to  college,  and  then 
I  revolted  against  service,  and  I  thought  I'd  be  a  man  and  turn  printer 
like  Doctor  Frankling.  And  I  got  in  an  office  :  and  I  went  with 
proofs  to  Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  I  saw  you.  And  though  I  might  have 
been  in  love  with  somebody  else  before  I  did — yet  it  was  all  hup  when 
I  saw  you. 

Miss  P.  \kindly?^ — You  must  not  talk  to  me  in  that  way,  John 
Howell. 

John." -Let's  tell  the  tale  out.     I  couldn't  stand  the  newspaper 
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night-work.  I  had  a  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  to  keep,  as  you 
had.  I  went  back  to  Horace  T^Iilliken,  and  said,  Sir,  I've  lost  my 
work.  I  and  mine  want  bread.  Will  you  take  me  back  again  ?  And 
he  did.     He's  a  kind,  kind  soul  is  my  master. 

Miss  P. — He  is  a  kind,  kind  soul. 

John. — He's  good  to  all  the  poor.  His  hand's  in  his  pocket  for 
everybody.  Everybody  takes  advantage  of  him.  His  mother-in-lor 
rides  over  him.  So  does  his  Ma.  So  do  I,  I  may  say ;  but  that's  over 
now,  and  you  and  I  have  had  our  notice  to  quit,  Miss,  I  should  say. 

Miss  P.— Yes. 

John. — I  have  saved  a  bit  of  money — not  much — a  hundred  pound. 
Miss  Prior — Julia — here  I  am — look — I'm  a  poor  fellow — a  poor  servant 
— but  I've  the  heart  of  a  man — and — I  love  you — oh  !  I  love  you  ! 

Mary. — Oh — ho — ho  !  \_Mary  has  entered  from  garden,  and  bursts 
ojit  crying?\ 

Miss  P. — It  can't  be,  John  Howell — my  dear,  brave,  kind  John 
Howell.  It  can't  be.  I  have  watched  this  for  some  time  past,  and 
poor  Marj-'s  despair  here.  SJ^isses  Mary,  who  cries  plentifully^  You 
have  the  heart  of  a  true,  brave  man,  and  must  show  it  and  prove  it 
now.  I  am  not — am  not  of  your — pardon  me  for  saying  so — of  your 
class  in  life.  I  was  bred  by  my  uncle,  away  from  my  poor  parents, 
though  I  came  back  to  them  after  his  sudden  death ;  and  to  poverty, 
and  to  this  dependent  life  I  am  now  leading.  I  am  a  servant,  like  you, 
John,  but  in  another  sphere — have  to  seek  another  place  now ;  and 
heaven  knows  if  I  shall  procure  one,  now  that  that  unlucky  passage  in 
my  life  is  known.     Oh,  the  coward  to  recall  it !  the  coward  ! 

Mary. — But  John  whopped  him,  Miss  !  that  he  did.  He  gave  it 
him  well,  John  did.     [Cry/^^.] 

IMlSS  P. — You  can't — you  ought  not  to  forego  an  attachment  like 
that,  John  Howell.  A  more  honest  and  true-hearted  creature  never 
breathed  than  Mary  Barlow. 

John. — No,  indeed. 

Miss  P. — She  has  loved  you  since  she  was  a  little  child.  And  you 
loved  her  once,  and  do  now,  John. 

Mary. — Oh,  Miss  !  you  hare  a  hangel, — I  hallways  said  you  were 
a.  hangel. 

^IlSS  P. — You  are  better  than  I  am,  my  dear — much,  much  better 
than  I  am,  John.  The  curse  of  my  poverty  has  been  that  I  have  had 
to  flatter  and  to  dissemble,  and  hide  the  faults  of  those  I  wanted  to 
help,  and  to  smile  when  I  was  hurt,  and  laugh  when  I  was  sad,  and  to 
coax,  and  to  tack,  and  to  bide  my  time, — not  with  Mr.  Milliken  :  he  is 
all  honour,  and  kindness,  and  simplicity.  Who  did  he  ever  injure,  or 
what  unkind  word  did  he  ever  say  ?  But  do  you  think,  with  the 
jealousy  of  those  poor  ladies  over  his  house,  I  could  have  stayed  here 
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without  being  a  hypocrite  to  both  of  them?  Go,  John.  My  good, 
dear  friend,  John  Hcwell,  marry  Mary.  You'll  be  happier  with  her 
than  with  me.     There  !     There  !     \2'licy  C7nbracei\ 

Mary. — O — 0—0  !  I  think  I'll  go  and  hiron  hout  Miss  Harabella's 
frocks  now.     [Exit  Mary.] 

Enter  Milliken  with  Clarence — who  is  explaining  things  to  him. 

Clarence. — Here  they  are,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour.  Ask 
'em,  damn  'em  ! 

Milliken. — What  is  this  I  hear?  You,  John  Howell,  have  dared 
to  strike  a  gentleman  under  my  roof !     Your  master's  brother-in-law  ? 

John. — Yes,  by  Jove  !  and  I'd  do  it  again. 

Milliken. — Are  you  drunk  or  mad,  Howell? 

John. — I'm  as  sober  and  as  sensible  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  sir — 
I  not  only  struck  the  master,  but  I  struck  the  man,  who's  twice  as  big, 
only  not  quite  as  big  a  coward,  I  think. 

Milliken. — Hold  your  scurrilous  tongue,  sir !  My  good  nature 
ruins  everybody  about  me.  Make  up  your  accounts.  Pack  your  trunks 
— and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again. 

John. — Very  good,  sir. 

Milliken. — I  suppose,  Miss  Prior,  you  will  also  be  disposed  to 
— to  follow  Mr.  Howell  ? 

Miss  P. — To  quit  you,  now  you  know  what  has  passed  ?  I  never 
supposed  it  could  be  otherwise — I  deceived  you,  Mr.  Milliken — as  I 
kept  a  secret  from  you,  and  must  pay  the  penalty.  It  is  a  relief  to  me, 
the  sword  has  been  hanging  over  me.  I  wish  I  had  told  your  poor 
wife,  as  I  was  often  minded  to  do. 

Milliken. — Oh,  you  were  minded  to  do  it  in  Italy,  were  you? 

Miss  P. — Captain  Touchit  knew  it,  sir,  all  along :  and  that  my 
motives  and,  thank  God,  my  life  were  honourable. 

Milliken. — Oh,  Touchit  knew  it,  did  he  ?  and  thought  it  honour- 
able— honourable.  Ha  !  ha  !  to  marry  a  footman — and  keep  a  public- 
house?  I — I  beg  your  pardon,  John  Howell — I  mean  nothing  against 
you,  you  know.  You're  an  honourable  man  enough,  except  that  you 
have  been  damned  insolent  to  my  brother-in-law. 

John. — Oh,  heaven  !    [John  stj-ikcs  his  forehead,  and  walks  nzvay^ 

Miss  P. — You  mistake  me,  sir.  What  I  wished  to  speak  of  was 
the  fact  which  this  gentleman  has  no  doubt  communicated  to  you — that 
I  danced  on  the  stage  for  three  months. 

Milliken. — Oh,  yes.  Oh,  damme,  yes.  I  forgot.  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  that. 

KiCKLEBURY. — You  see  she  owns  it. 

Miss  P. — We  were  in  the  depths  of  poverty.  Our  furniture  and 
lodging-house  under  execution — from  which  Captain  Touchit,  when  he 
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came  to  know  of  our  difficulties,  nobly  afterwards  released  us.  My 
father  was  in  prison,  and  wanted  shillings  for  medicine,  and  I — I  went 
and  danced  on  the  stage. 

MiLLIKEN. — Well  ? 

Miss  P. — And  I  kept  the  secret  afterwards  ;  knowing  that  I  could 
never  hope  as  governess  to  obtain  a  place  after  having  been  a  stage- 
dancer. 

MiLLIKEN. — Of  course  you  couldn't — it's  out  of  the  question  ;  and 
may  I  ask,  are  you  going  to  resume  that  delightful  profession  when  you 
enter  the  married  state  with  Mr.  Howell? 

Miss  P. — Poor  John  !  it  is  not  I  who  am  going  to — that  is,  it's 
Mary,  the  school-room  maid. 

Milliken.^ — Eternal  blazes  !  Have  you  turned  Mormon,  John 
Howell,  and  are  you  going  to  marry  the  whole  house? 

John. — I  made  a  hass  of  myself  about  Miss  Prior.  I  couldn't  help 
her  being  1 — 1 — lovely. 

Kick. — Gad,  he  proposed  to  her  in  my  presence. 

John. — What  I  proposed  to  her.  Cornet  Clarence  Kicklebury,  was 
my  heart  and  my  honour,  and  my  best,  and  my  everything — and  you 
— you  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  her  secret,  and  you  offered  her 
indignities,  and  you  laid  a  cowardly  hand  on  her — a  cowardly  hand  ! 
— and  I  struck  you,  and  I'll  do  it  again. 

MiLLIKEN. — What?  Is  this  true?  {Turnittg  round  very  fiercely 
to  K.\ 

Kick.— Gad  !     Well— I  only 

MiLLIKEN. — You  only  what  ?  You  only  insulted  a  lady  under  my 
roof — the  friend  and  nurse  of  your  dead  sister — the  guardian  of  my 
children.  You  only  took  advantage  of  a  defenceless  girl,  and  would 
have  extorted  your  infernal  pay  out  of  her  fear.  You  miserable  sneak 
an  d  coward  ! 

Kick. — Hallo  !  Come,  come  !  I  say  I  won't  stand  this  sort  of 
chaff.     Dammy,  I'll  send  a  friend  to  you  ! 

MiLLIKEN. — Go  out  of  that  window,  sir.  March  !  or  I  will  tell 
my  servant,  John  Howell,  to  kick  you  out,  you  wretched  little  scamp  ! 
Tell  that  big  brute, — what's-his-name  1 — Lady  Kicklebury's  man,  to 
pack  this  young  man's  portmanteau  and  bear's-grease  pots  ;  and  if 
ever  you  enter  these  doors  again,  Clarence  Kicklebury,  by  the  heaven 
that  made  me  ! — by  your  sister  who  is  dead  ! — I  will  cane  your  life  out 
of  your  bones.  Angel  in  heaven  !  Shade  of  my  Arabella — to  think 
that  your  brother  in  your  house  should  be  found  to  insult  the  guardian 
of  your  children  ! 

John. — By  jingo,you're  a  good-plucked  one !  I  knew  he  was,  Miss, — 
I  told  you  he  was.  \Exit,  shaking  hands  with  his  master,  andivith  MiSS 
P.,  and  dancing  for  joy.    Exit  Clarence,  scared,  out  of  window?^ 
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John  \without\ — Bulkcley  !  pack  up  the  Capting's  luggage  ! 

MiLLlKEN. — How  can  I  ask  your  pardon,  Miss  Prior?  In  my 
wife's  name  I  ask  it — in  the  name  of  that  angel  whose  idying-bed  you 
watched  and  soothed — of  the  innocent  children  whom  you  have  faith- 
fully  tended  since. 

Miss  P. — Ah,  sir  !  it  is  granted  when  you  speak  so  to  me. 

MiLLlKEN. — Eh,  eh— d— don't  call  me  sir  ! 

Miss  P. — It  is  for  me  to  ask  pardon  for  hiding  what  you  know 
now  :  but  if  I  had  told  you — you — you  never  would  have  taken  me 
into  your  house — your  wife  never  would. 

MiLLlKEN. — No,  no.     {Weeping?^ 

Miss  P. — My  dear,  kind  Captain  Touchit  knows  it  all.  It  was  by 
his  counsel  I  acted.  He  it  was  who  relieved  our  distress.  Ask  him 
whether  my  conduct  was  not  honourable — ask  him  whether  my  hfe 
was  not  devoted  to  my  parents — ask  him  when — when  I  am  gone. 

MiLLlKEN. — When  you  are  gone,  Julia!  Why  are  you  going? 
Why  should  you  go,  my  love — that  is — why  need  you  go — in  the  devil's 
name? 

Miss  P. — Because,  when  your  mother — when  your  mother-in-law 
come  to  hear  that  your  children's  governess  has  been  a  dancer  on 
the  stage,  they  will  send  me  away,  and  you  will  not  have  the  power 
to  resist  them.  They  ought  to  send  me  away,  sir ;  but  I  have  acted 
honestly  by  the  children  and  their  poor  mother,  and  you'll  think  of  me 
kindly  when — I — am — gone  ? 

MiLLlKEN. — Julia,   my  dearest — dear — noble — dar the  devil  I 

here's  old  Kicklebury. 

Enter  Lady  K.,  Children,  and  CLARENCE. 

Lady  K.— So,  Miss  Prior  !  this  is  what  I  hear,  is  it  ?  A  dancer 
in  my  house  !  a  serpent  in  my  bosom— poisoning — yes,  poisoning  those 
blessed  children  !  occasioning  quarrels  between  my  own  son  and  my 
dearest  son-in-law  !  flirting  with  the  footman  !  When  do  you  intend 
to  leave,  madam,  the  house  which  you  have  po — poll — luted  ? 

Miss  P. — I  need  no  hard  language,  Lady  Kicklebury :  and  I  will 
reply  to  none.  I  have  signified  to  Mr.  Milliken  my  wish  to  leave  his 
house. 

Milliken. — Not,  not,  if  you  will  stay.     \To  Miss  P.] 

Lady  K. — Stay,  Horace  !  she  shall  never  stay  as  governess  in  this 
house  1 

Milliken. — Julia  !  will  you  stay  as  mistress  ?  You  have  known 
me  for  a  year  alone — before,  not  so  well — when  the  house  had  a 
mistress  that  is  gone.  You  know  what  my  temper  is,  and  that  my 
tastes  are  simple,  and  my  heart  not  unkind.     I  have  watched  you.  and 
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have  never  seen  you  out  of  temper,  though  you  have  been  tried.  I 
have  long  thought  you  good  and  beautiful,  but  I  never  thought  to  ask 
the  question  which  I  put  to  you  now  : — come  in,  sir  !  \to  Clarence  at 
door\  : — now  that  you  have  been  persecuted  by  those  who  ought  to 
have  upheld  you,  and  insulted  by  those  who  owed  you  gratitude  and 
respect.  I  am  tired  of  their  domination,  and  as  weary  of  a  man's 
cowardly  impertinence  [fo  Clarence]  as  of  a  woman's  jealous  tyranny. 
They  have  made  what  was  my  Arabella's  home  miserable  by  their 
oppression  and  their  quarrels.  Julia  !  my  wife's  friend,  my  children's 
friend  !  be  mine,  and  make  me  happy  !  Don't  leave  me,  Julia  !  say 
you  won't — say  you  won't — dearest — dearest  girl ! 

Miss  P. — I  won't — leave— you. 

George  [without]. — Oh,  I  say  !  Arabella,  look  here  :  here's  papa 
a-kissing  Miss  Prior  ! 

Lady  K. — Horace — Clarence  my  son  !  Shade  of  my  Arabella  ! 
can  you  behold  this  horrible  scene,  and  not  shudder  in  heaven  ! 
Bulkeley  !  Clarence  !  go  for  a  doctor — go  to  Doctor  Straitwaist  at 
the  Asylum — Horace  Milliken,  who  has  married  the  descendant  of 
the  Kickleburys  of  the  Conqueror,  marry  a  dancing-girl  off  the  stage  ! 
Horace  Milliken  !  do  you  wish  to  see  me  die  in  convulsions  at  your 
feet  ?  I  writhe  there,  I  grovel  there.  Look  !  look  at  me  on  my  knees  ! 
your  own  mother-in-law  !  drive  away  this  fiend  ! 

Milliken. — Hem  !  I  ought  to  thank  you,  Lady  Kicklebur)',  for  it 
is  you  that  have  given  her  to  me. 

Lady  K. — He  won't  listen  !  he  turns  away  and  kisses  her  horrible 
hand.  This  will  never  do  :  help  me  up,  Clarence,  I  must  go  and  fetch 
his  m.other.  Ah,  ah  !  there  she  is,  there  she  is  !  [Lady  K.  rushes  out, 
as  the  top  of  a  barouche,  with  Mr.  and  j\Irs.  BONNINGTON  and  Coach- 
man, is  seen  over  the  gate.] 

Mrs.  B. — What  is  this  I  hear,  my  son,  my  son  ?  You  are  going  to 
marry  a — a  stage-dancer?  you  are  driving  me  mad,  Horace  ! 

Milliken. — Give  me  my  second  chance,  mother,  to  be  happy. 
You  have  had  yourself  two  chances. 

Mrs.  B. — Speak  to  him,  ]\Ir.  Bonnington.  [Bonnington  makes 
dumb  show.] 

Lady  K. — Implore  him,  Mr.  Bonnington. 

Mrs.  B. — Pray,  pray  for  him,  Mr.  Bonnington,  my  love — my  lost, 
abandoned  boy  ! 

Lady  K. — Oh,  my  poor  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington  ! 

Mrs.  B. — Oh,  my  poor  dear  Lady  Kicklebury.  [They  embrace 
each  other.] 

Lady  K. — I  have  been  down  on  m.y  knees  to  him,  dearest 
Mrs.  Bonnington. 

Mrs.  B. — Let  us  both — both  go  down  on  our  knees — I  will  [to 
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her  husband].  Edward,  I  will  !  \_Both  ladies  on  their  knees.  BON- 
NINGTON  with  outstretched  hands  behind  them.']  Look,  unhappy  boy  ! 
look,  Horace !  two  mothers  on  their  wretched  knees  before  you, 
imploring  you  to  send  away  this  monster  !  Speak  to  him,  Mr.  Bon- 
nington.  Edward  !  use  authority  with  him,  if  he  will  not  listen  to  his 
mother — 

Lady  K. — To  his  mothers  ! 

Enter  TOUCHIT. 

ToucHlT. — What  is  this  comedy  going  on,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
The  ladies  on  their  elderly  knees — Miss  Prior  with  her  hair  down  her 
back.     Is  it  tragedy  or  comedy — is  it  a  rehearsal  for  a  charade,  or  are 
we  acting  for  Horace's  birthday  ?   or,  oh  ! — I  beg  your  Reverence's 
pardon — you  were  perhaps  going  to  a  professional  duty  ? 

Mrs.  B. — It's  we  who  are  praying  this  child,  Touchit.  This  chil(f, 
with  whom  you  used  to  come  home  from  Westminster  when  you  were 
boys.  You  have  influence  with  him  ;  he  listens  to  you.  Entreat  him 
to  pause  in  his  madness. 

TOUCHIT. — What  madness  ? 

Mrs.  B. — That — that  woman — that  serpent  yonder — that — that 
dancing-woman,  'whom  you  introduced  to  Arabella  Milliken, — ah  ! 
and  I  rue  the  day  : — Horace  is  going  to  mum — mum — marry  her  ! 

Touchit. — Well !  I  always  thought  he  would.  Ever  since  I  saw 
him  and  her  playing  at  whist  together,  when  I  came  down  here  a 
month  ago,  I  thought  he  would  do  it. 

Mrs.  B. — Oh,  it's  the  whist,  the  whist  !  Why  did  I  ever  play  at 
whist,  Edward .''     My  poor  Mr.  Milliken  used  to  like  his  rubber. 

Touchit. — Since  he  has  been  a  widower 

Lady  K. — A  widower  of  that  angel !     \P0i71ts  to  picture.'] 

Touchit. — Pooh,  pooh,  angel  !  You  two  ladies  have  never  given 
the  poor  fellow  any  peace.  You  were  always  quarrelling  over  him. 
You  took  possession  of  his  house,  bullied  his  servants,  spoiled  his 
children  ;  you  did,  Lady  Kicklebury. 

Lady  K. — Sir,  you  are  a  rude,  low,  presuming,  vulgar  man. 
Clarence  !  beat  this  rude  man  ! 

Touchit. — From  what  I  have  heard  of  your  amiable  son,  he  is 
not  in  the  warlike  line,  I  think.  My  dear  Julia,  I  am  delighted  with 
all  my  heart  that  my  old  friend  should  have  found  a  woman  of  sense, 
good  conduct,  good  temper — a  woman  who  has  had  many  trials,  and 
borne  them  with  great  patience — to  take  charge  of  him  and  make 
him  happy.  Horace,  give  me  your  hand  !  I  knew  Miss  Prior  in  great 
poverty.  I  am  sure  she  will  bear  as  nobly  her  present  good  fortune  ; 
for  good  fortune  it  is  to  any  woman  to  become  the  wife  of  such  a 
loyal,  honest,  kindly  gentleman  as  you  are  ! 
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Enter  John. 

John, — If  you  please,  my  lady — if  you  please,  sir — Bulkeley 

Lady  K. — What  of  Bulkeley,  sir  ? 

John. — He  has  packed  his  things,  and  Cornet  Kicklebury's  things, 
my  lady. 

MiLLlKEN. — Let  the  fellow  go. 

John. — He  won't  go,  sir,  till  my  lady  have  paid  him  his  book  and 
wages.     Here's  the  book,  sir. 

Lady  K. —  Insolence  !  quit  my  presence  !  And  I,  Mr.  Milliken, 
will  quit  a  house 

John. — Shall  I  call  your  ladyship  a  carriage? 

Lady  K. — Where  I  have  met  with  rudeness,  cruelty,  and  fiendish 
[io  Miss  P.,  who  smiles  afid  c:irtsics'\ — yes,  fiendish,  ingratitude.  I 
will  go,  I  say,  as  soon  as  I  have  made  arrangements  for  taking  other 
lodgings.  You  cannot  expect  a  lady  of  fashion  to  turn  out  like  a 
servant. 

John. — Hire  the  "Star  and  Garter"  for  her,  sir.  Send  down  to 
the  "  Castle  ;  "  anything  to  get  rid  of  her.  I'll  tell  her  maid  to  pack 
her  traps.     Pinhorn  !     [Beckons  fnaid  and  gives  orders^] 

Touchit. — You  had  better  go  at  once,  my  dear  Lady  Kicklebury. 

Lady  K.— Sir  ! 

Touchit. —  The  other  mother-in-law  is  cojnittg /  I  met  her  on  the 
road  with  all  her  family.     He  !  he  !  he  !     {Screatns.l 

Enter  Mrs.  Prior  atid  Children. 

Mrs.  p. — My  lady  !  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  quite  well  !  Dear 
kind  Mrs.  Bonnington  !  I  came  to  pay  my  duty  to  you,  ma'am. 
This  is  Charlotte,  my  lady — the  great  girl  whom  your  ladyship  so 
kindly  promised  the  gown  for  ;  and  this  is  my  little  girl,  Mrs.  Bonning- 
ton, ma'am,  please  ;  and  this  is  my  Bluecoat  boy.  Go  and  speak  to 
dear,  kind  Mr.  MiUiken — our  best  friend  and  protector — the  son  and 
son-in-law  of  these  dear  ladies.  Look,  sir  !  He  has  brought  his  copy 
to  show  you.  [Boy  shows  copyJ]  Ain't  it  creditable  to  a  boy  of  his 
age.  Captain  Touchit  ?  And  my  best  and  most  grateful  services  to 
you,  sir.  Julia,  Julia,  my  dear,  where's  your  cap  and  spectacles,  you 
stupid  thing  ?  You've  let  your  hair  drop  down.  What  !  what  ! — 
^Begins  to  be  puzzled.] 

Mrs.  B. — Is  this  collusion,  madam? 

Mrs.  p. — Collusion,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington  ! 

Lady  K. — Or  insolence,  Mrs.  Prior? 

I\lRS.  P. — Insolence,  your  ladyship  !  What — what  is  it  ?  what  has 
happened?    What's  Julia's  hair  down  for?     Ah!   you've  not  sent 
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the  poor  girl    away  ?    the    poor,  poor    child,   and    the  poor,   poor 
children  ! 

TOUCHIT,  —  That  dancing  at  the  "Coburg"  has  come  out 
Mrs.  Prior. 

Mrs.  p. — Not  the  darling's  fault.  It  was  to  help  her  poor  father 
in  prison.  It  was  I  who  forced  her  to  do  it.  Oh  !  don't,  don't,  dear 
Lady  Kicklebury,  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  these  poor 
orphans  !     {Crying?^ 

MiLLIKEN. — Enough  of  this,  Mrs.  Prior  :  your  daughter  is  not 
going  away.  Julia  has  promised  to  stay  with  me — and — never  to  leave 
me — as  governess  no  longer,  but  as  wife  to  me. 

Mrs.  p. — Is  it— is  it  true,  Julia.? 

l\IiSS  P. — Yes,  mamma. 

Mrs.  P. — Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  \_Flings  down  her  umbrella^  kisses  JULIA, 
and  running  to  VlWAAYJ^'^^  My  son,  my  son  !  Come  here,  children. 
Come,  Adolphus,  Amelia,  Charlotte — kiss  your  dear  brother,  children. 
What,  my  dears  !  How  do  you  do,  dears?  \to  Milliken's  children?^ 
Have  they  heard  the  news  ?  And  do  you  know  that  my  daughter  is 
going  to  be  your  mamma  ?  There — there — go  and  play  with  your  little 
uncles  and  aunts,  that's  good  children  !  [SJie  motions  off  the  Children, 
who  retire  towards  gardeti.  Her  manner  changes  to  otte  of  greai 
patronage  and  intense  satisfaction.']  Most  hot  weather,  your  ladyship, 
I'm  sure.  Mr.  Bonnington,  you  must  find  it  hot  weather  for  preachin' ! 
Lor' !  there's  that  little  wretch  beatin'  Adolphus  !  George,  sir  !  have 
done,  sir  !  [Runs  to  separate  them.']  How  ever  shall  we  make  those 
children  agree,  Julia  ? 

]\liss  P. — They  have  been  a  little  spoiled,  and  I  think  Mr.  Milliken 
will  send  George  and  Arabella  to  school,  mamma :  will  you  not, 
Horace  ? 

Mr.  Milliken.— I  think  school  will  be  the  very  best  thing  for 
them. 

Mrs.  p. — And  [Mrs.  P.  whispers,  pointitig  to  her  own  children'] 
the  blue  room,  the  green  room,  the  rooms  old  Lady  Kick  has — plenty 
of  room  for  us,  my  dear  ! 

Miss  P. — No,  mamma,  I  think  it  will  be  too  large  a  party, — Mr. 
Milliken  has  often  said  that  he  would  like  to  go  abroad,  and  I  hope 
that  now  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  tour. 

Mrs.  P. — Oh,  then  !  we  can  live  in  the  house,  you  know  :  what's 
the  use  of  payin'  lodgin',  my  dear  ? 

Miss  P. — The  house  is  going  to  be  painted.  You  had  best  live 
in  your  own  house,  mamm.a ;  and  if  you  wnnt  anything,  Horace, 
Mr.  Milliken,  I  am  sure,  will  make  it  comfortable  for  you.  He  has 
had  too  many  visitors  of  late,  and  will  like  a  more  quiet  life,  I  think. 
Will  you  not  ? 
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MiLLIKEN. — I  shall  like  a  life  with  yoii,  Julia. 

John. — Cab,  sir,  for  her  ladyship  ! 

Lady  K. — This  instant  let  me  go  !  Call  my  people.  Clarence, 
your  arm  !  Bulkeley,  Pinhorn  !  Mrs.  Bonnington,  I  wish  you  good- 
morning  !  Arabella,  angel  !  [looks  at  picture]  I  leave  you.  I  shall 
come  to  you  ere  long.  \_Exit,  refiisi7iglsillAAKE::i'S  hand,  passes  up 
garden,  with  her  servajiis  following  her.  Mary  and  other  servants  of 
the  house  are  collected  together,  whom  LADY  K.  waves  off.  Bluecoat 
boy  on  wall  eating phuns.  Page,  as  she  goes,  cries.  Hurray,  hurray  ! 
Bluecoat  boy  cries,  Hurray!  When  LADY  K.  is  gone,  John 
advances."] 

John. — I  think  I  heard  you  say,  sir,  that  it  was  your  intention  to 
go  abroad  ? 

MiLLIKEN. — Yes  ;  oh,  yes  !     Are  we  going  abroad,  my  Julia  ? 

Miss  P. — To  settle  matters,  to  have  the  house  painted,  and  clear 
{^pointi7ig  to  children,  mother,  &^c?^  Don't  you  think  it  is  the  best 
thing  that  we  can  do  ? 

MiLLIKEN. — Surely,  surely:  we  are  gouig  abroad.  Hoviell,  you 
will  come  with  us  of  course,  and  with  your  experiences  you  will  make 
a  capital  courier.  Won't  Howell  make  a  capital  courier,  Julia  ?  Good, 
honest  feUow,  John  Howell.  Beg  your  pardon  for  being  so  rude  to  you 
just  now.     But  my  temper  is  very  hot,  very  ! 

John  \langhing]. — You  are  a  Tartar,  sir.  Such  a  tjTant !  isn't  he, 
ma'am  ? 

Miss  P. — Well,  no  ;  I  don't  think  you  have  a  very  bad  temper,  Mr. 
Milliken,  a — Horace. 

John. — You  must — take  care  of  him — alone,  Miss  Prior — Julia — I 
mean  Mrs.  Milliken.  Man  and  boy,  I've  waited  on  him  this  fifteen 
year :  with  the  exception  of  that  trial  at  the  printing  office,  which — 
which  I  won't  talk  of  now,  madam.  I  never  knew  him  angry  ;  though 
many  a  time  I  have  known  him  provoked.  I  never  knew  him  say  a 
hard  word,  though  sometimes  perhaps  we've  deserved  it.  Not  often — 
such  a  good  master  as  that  is  pretty  sure  of  getting  a  good  servant — 
that  is,  if  a  man  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  ;  and  these  things  are  found 
both  in  and  out  of  liver>\  Yes,  I  have  been  a  honest  servant  to  him, 
—haven't  I,  Mr.  Milliken  ? 

Milliken. — Indeed,  yes,  John. 

John. — And  so  has  Marj'  Barlow.  Mar}',  my  dear  !  \Mary  cotnes 
forward.]  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  you,  sir,  to  the  futur'  Mrs. 
Howell? — if  Mr.  Bonnington  does  your  little  business  for  you,  as  I 
daresay  [turning  to  Mr.  B.J,  hold  gov'nor,  you  will  ! — Make  it  up  with 
your  poor  son,  Mrs.  Bonnington,  ma'am.  You  have  took  a  second 
'elpmate,  why  shouldn't  Master  Horace .?  [to  Mrs,  B.]  He — he  wants 
fio.T.ebody  to  help  him.  and  take  care  of  him,  more  than  you  do. 
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TOUCHIT. — You  never  spoke  a  truer  word  in  your  life,  Howell. 

John. —It's  my  general  'abit,  Cnpting,  to  indulge  in  them  sort  of 
statements.  A  true  friend  I  have  been  to  my  master,  and  a  true  friend 
I'll  remain  when  he's  my  master  no  more. 

MiLLlKEN. — Why,  John,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  me? 

John. —  It's  best,  sir,  I  should  go.  I— I'm  not  fit  to  be  a  servant 
in  this  house  any  longer.  I  wish  to  sit  in  my  own  little  home,  with 
my  own  little  wife  by  my  side.  Poor  dear  !  you've  no  conversation, 
Mary,  but  you're  a  good  little  soul.  We've  saved  a  hundred  pound 
apiece,  and  if  we  want  more,  I  know  who  won't  grudge  it  us,  a  good 
feller — a  good  master — for  whom  I've  saved  many  a  hundred  pound 
myself,  and  will  take  the  "Millikcn  Arms"  at  old  Pigeoncot — and 
once  a  year  or  so,  at  this  hanniversary,  we  will  pay  our  respects  to  you, 
sir,  and  madam.  Perhaps  we  will  bring  some  children  with  us,  perhaps 
we  wall  find  some  more  in  this  villa.  Bless  'em  beforehand.  Good-by, 
sir,  and  madam — come  away,  Mary  !  \_going\. 

Mrs.  p.  {entering  with  clothes,  &^c.'\ — She  has  not  left  a  single 
thing  in  her  room.  Amelia,  come  here  !  this  cloak  will  do  capital  for 
you,  and  this — this  garment  is  the  very  thing  for  Adolphus.  Oh, 
John  !  eh,  Howell !  will  you  please  to  see  that  my  children  have 
something  to  eat  immediately  !  The  Milliken  children,  I  suppose, 
have  dined  already  ? 

John. — Yes,  ma'am  ;  certainly,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  p. — I  see  he  is  inclined  to  be  civil  to  me  now  ! 

Miss  P. — John  Howell  is  about  to  leave  us,  mamma.  He  is 
engaged  to  Mary  Barlow,  and  when  we  go  away,  he  is  going  to  set 
up  housekeeping  for  himself.  Good-by,  and  thank  you,  John  Howell 
[gives  her  hand  to  JOHN,  but  with  great  reserve  of  inamier\  You  have 
teen  a  kind  and  true  friend  to  us — if  ever  we  can  serve  you,  count 
upon  us — may  he  not,  Mr.  Milliken  ? 

Milliken. — Always,  always. 

Miss  P. — But  you  will  still  wait  upon  us — upon  Mr.  Milliken,  for 
a  day  or  two,  won't  you,  John?  until  we — until  Mr.  Milliken  has  found 
some  one  to  replace  you.  He  will  never  find  any  one  more  honest  than 
you,  and  good,  kind  little  Mary.  Thank  you,  Mary,  for  your  goodness 
to  the  poor  governess. 

Mary. — Oh,  miss  !  oh,  mum  !  [Miss  P.  Jcisses  Alary  patronizingly."] 

Miss  P.  [to  John].— And  after  they  have  had  some  refreshment, 
get  a  cab  for  my  brothers  and  sisters,  if  you  please,  John.  Don't  you 
think  that  will  be  best,  my — my  dear  ? 

Milliken. — Of  course,  of  course,  dear  Juha  ! 

Miss  P  — And,  Captain  Touchit,  you  will  stay,  I  hope,  and  dine 
with  Mr.  Milliken?  And,  Mrs.  Bonnington,  if  you  will  receive  as  a 
daughter  one  who  has  always  had  a  sincere  regard  for  you,  I  think 
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you  will  aid  in  making  your  son  happy,  as  I  promise  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  all  my  life  to  endeavour  to  do,  [MiSS  P.  and  M.  go  up  to 
Mrs.  Bonnington.] 

Mrs.  Bonnington. — Well,  there  then,  since  it  must  be  so,  bless 
you,  my  children. 

TOUCHIT. — Spoken  like  a  sensible  woman  !  And  now,  as  I  dc 
not  wish  to  interrupt  this  felicity,  I  will  go  and  dine  at  the  "  Star  and 
Garter." 

Miss  P. — IMy  dear  Captain  Touchit,  not  for  worlds  !  Don't  you 
know  I  mustn't  be  alone  with  Mr.  Milliken  until — until ? 

MiLLlKEN. — Until  I  am  made  the  happiest  man  alive  !  And  you 
will  come  down  and  see  us  often,  Touchit,  won't  you  ?  And  we  hope 
to  see  our  friends  here  often.  And  we  will  have  a  little  life  and  spirit 
and  gaiety  in  the  place.  Oh,  mother  !  oh,  George  !  oh,  Julia  !  what  a 
comfort  it  is  to  me  to  think  that  I  am  released  from  the  tyranny  of  that 
terrible  mother-in-law  ! 

'  Mrs.  Prior. —  Come  in  to  your  teas,  children.  Come  this  moment, 
I  say.  \The  Children  pass,  qicarrcUing,  behind  the  characters,  Mrs. 
Prior  sicmmoning  them;  John  and  Mary  standing  on  each  side  of 
the  dining-7-oom  door,  as  the  curtain  falls.'] 


END  OF  "the  wolves  AND  THE  LAMB." 
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ACCUSATIONS  of  ingratitude,  and  just  accusations  no  doubt,  are 
made  against  every  inhabitant  of  this  wicked  world,  3.nd  the  fact 
is,  that  a  man  who  is  ceaselessly  engaged  in  its  trouble  and  turmoil, 
borne  hither  and  thither  upon  the  fierce  waves  of  the  crowd,  bustling, 
shifting,  struggling  to  keep  himself  somewhat  above  water — fighting 
for  reputation,  or  more  likely  for  bread,  and  ceaselessly  occupied  to-day 
with  plans  for  appeasing  the  eternal  appetite  of  inevitable  hunger 
to-morrow — a  man  in  such  straits  has  hardly  time  to  think  of  anything 
but  himself,  and,  as  in  a  sinking  ship,  must  make  his  own  rush  for  the 
boats,  and  fight,  struggle,  and  trample  for  safety.  In  the  midst  of 
such  a  combat  as  this,  the  "  ingenious  arts,  which  prevent  the  ferocity 
of  the  manners,  and  act  upon  them  as  an  emollient "  (as  the  philo- 
sophic bard  remarks  in  the  Latin  Grammar)  are  likely  to  be  jostled  to 
death,  and  then  forgotten.  The  world  will  allow  no  such  compromises 
between  it  and  that  which  does  not  belong  to  it — no  two  gods  must  we 
serve  ;  but  (as  one  has  seen  in  some  old  portraits)  the  horrible  glazed 
eyes  of  Necessity  are  always  fixed  upon  you  ;  fly  away  as  you  will,  black 
Care  sits  behind  you,  and  with  his  ceaseless  gloomy  croaking  drowns 
the  voice  of  all  more  cheerful  companions.  Happy  he  whose  fortune 
has  placed  him  where  there  is  calm  and  plenty,  and  who  has  the 
wisdom  not  to  give  up  his  quiet  in  quest  of  visionary  gain. 

Here  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  a  man,  after  the  period  of  his 
boyhood,  or  first  youth,  makes  so  few  friends.  Want  and  ambition 
''new  acquaintances  which  are  introduced  to  him  along  with  his  beard) 
thrust  away  all  other  society  from  him.  Some  old  friends  remain,  it 
is  true,  but  these  are  become  as  a  habit — a  part  of  your  selfishness  ; 
and,  for  new  ones,  they  are  selfish  as  you  are.  Neither  member  of  the 
new  partnership  has  the  capital  of  affection  and  kindly  feeling,  or  can 
even  afford  the  time  that  is  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
firm.  Damp  and  chili  the  shades  of  tRe  prison-house  begin  to  close 
round  us,  and  that  "  vision  splendid "  which  has  accompanied   our 

*  Reprinted  from  the  JVestminster  Revir^v  {or  ]\xnQ,  1840.  (No.  66.) 
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steps  in  our  journey  daily  farther  from  the  east,  fades  away  and  diei 
into  the  light  of  common  day. 

And  what  a  common  day  !  what  a  foggy,  dull,  shivering  apology 
for  light  is  this  kind  of  muddy  twiHght  through  which  we  are  about  to 
tramp  and  flounder  for  the  rest  of  our  existence,  wandering  farther 
and  farther  from  the  beauty  and  freshness  and  from  the  kindly  gushing 
springs  of  clear  gladness  that  made  all  around  us  green  in  our  youth  ! 
One  wanders  and  gropes  in  a  slough  of  stock-jobbing,  one  sinks  or 
rises  in  a  storm  of  politics,  and  in  either  case  it  is  as  good  to  fall  as  to 
rise — to  mount  a  bubble  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  as  to  sink  a  stone 
to  the  bottom. 

The  reader  who  has  seen  the  name  affixed  to  the  head  of  this 
article  scarcely  expected  to  be  entertained  with  a  declamation  upon 
ingratitude,  youth,  and  the  vanity  of  human  pursuits,  which  may  seem 
at  first  sight  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand.  But 
(although  we  reserve  the  privilege  of  discoursing  upon  whatever 
subject  shall  suit  us,  and  by  no  means  admit  the  public  has  any  right 
to  ask  in  our  sentences  for  any  meaning,  or  any  connection  whatever) 
it  happens  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  there  is  an  undoubted 
connection.  In  Susan's  case,  as  recorded  by  Wordsworth,  what 
connection  had  the  corner  of  Wood  Street  with  a  mountain  ascending, 
a  vision  of  trees,  and  a  nest  by  the  Dove  ?  Why  should  the  song  of 
a  thrush  cause  bright  volumes  of  vapour  to  glide  through  Lothbury, 
•and  a  river  to  flow  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside  ?  As  she  stood 
at  that  corner  of  Wood  Street,  a  mop  and  a  pail  in  her  hand  most 
likely,  she  heard  the  bird  singing,  and  straightway  began  pining  and 
yearning  for  the  days  of  her  youth,  forgetting  the  proper  business  of 
the  pail  and  mop.  Even  so  we  are  moved  by  the  sight  of  some  of 
Mr.  Cruikshank's  works — the  "  Busen  fiihlt  sich  jugendlich  erschiittert," 
the  "  schwankende  Gestalten  "  of  youth  flit  before  one  again, — Cruik- 
shank's thrush  begins  to  pipe  and  carol,  as  in  the  days  of  boyhood  ; 
hence  misty  moralities,  reflections,  and  sad  and  pleasant  remembrances 
arise.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  young  especially.  Have  we  not  read 
all  the  story-books  that  his  wonderful  pencil  has  illustrated  ?  Did  we 
not  forego  tarts,  in  order  to  buy  his  "  Breaking-up,"  or  his  "  Fashion- 
able Monstrosities"  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  something? 
Have  we  not  before  us,  at  this  very  moment,  a  print, — one  of  the 
admirable  "  Illustrations  of  Phrenology " — which  entire  work  was 
purchased  by  a  joint-stock  company  of  boys,  each  drawing  lots  after- 
wards for  the  separate  prints,  and  taking  his  choice  in  rotation  ?  The 
writer  of  this,  too,  had  the  honour  of  drawing  the  first  lot,  and  seized 
immediately  upon  "  Philoprogenitiveness" — a  marvellous  print  (our 
copy  is  not  at  all  improved  by  being  coloured,  which  operation  we  per- 
formed on  it  ourselves) — a  marvellous  print,  indeed, — full  of  ingenuity 
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and  fine  jovial  humour.  A  father,  possessor  of  an  enormous  nose  and 
family,  is  surrounded  by  the  latter,  who  are,  some  of  them,  embracing 
the  former.  The  composition  writhes  and  twists  about  like  the  Kermes 
of  Rubens.  No  less  than  seven  little  men  and  women  in  nightcaps,  in 
frocks,  in  bibs,  in  breeches,  are  clambering  about  the  head,  knees,  and 
arms  of  the  man  with  the  nose  ;  their  noses,  too,  are  preternaturally 
developed — the  twins  in  the  cradle  have  noses  of  the  most  considerable 
kind.  The  second  daughter,  who  is  watching  them  ;  the  youngest  but 
two,  who  sits  squalling  in  a  certain  wicker  chair  ;  the  eldest  son,  who 
is  yawning  ;  the  eldest  daughter,  who  is  preparing  with  the  gravy  of 
Iwo  mutton-chops  a  savoury  dish  of  Yorkshire  pudding  for  eighteen 
persons  ;  the  youths  who  are  examining  her  operations  (one  a  literary 
gentleman,  in  a  remarkably  neat  nightcap  and  pinafore,  who  has  just 
had  his  finger  in  the  pudding)  ;  the  genius  who  is  at  work  on  the 
slate,  and  the  two  honest  lads  who  are  hugging  the  good-humoured 
washerwoman,  their  mother — all,  all,  save  this  worthy  woman,  have 
noses  of  the  largest  size.  Not  handsome  certainly  are  they,  and  yet 
everybody  must  be  charmed  with  the  picture.  It  is  full  of  grotesque 
beauty.  The  artist  has  at  the  back  of  his  own  skull,  we  are  certain, 
a  huge  bump  of  philoprogenitiveness.  He  loves  children  in  his  heart  ; 
every  one  of  those  he  has  drawn  is  perfectly  happy,  and  jovial,  and 
affectionate,  and  innocent  as  possible.  He  makes  them  with  large 
noses,  but  he  loves  them,  and  you  always  find  something  kind  in 
the  midst  of  his  humour,  and  the  ugliness  redeemed  by  a  sly  touch  of 
beauty.  The  smiling  mother  reconciles  one  with  all  the  hideous 
family  :  they  have  all  something  of  the  mother  in  them — something 
kind,  and  generous,  and  tender. 

Knight's,  in  Sweeting's  Alley  ;  Fairburn's,  in  a,  court  off  Ludgate 
Hill ;  Hone's,  in  Fleet  Street — bright,  enchanted  palaces,  which  George 
Cruikshank  used  to  people  with  grinning,  fantastical  imps,  and  merry, 
harmless  sprites, — where  are  they?  Fairburn's  shop  knows  him  no 
more ;  not  only  has  Knight  disappeared  from  Sweeting's  Alley,  but,  as 
we  are  given  to  understand,  Sweeting's  Alley  has  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Slop,  the  atrocious  Castlereagh,  the  sainted  Caroline 
(in  a  tight  pelisse,  with  feathers  in  her  head),  the  "  Dandy  of  Sixty," 
who  used  to  glance  at  us  from  Hone's  friendly  windows — where  are 
they?  Mr.  Cruikshank  may  have  drawn  a  thousand  better  things 
since  the  days  when  these  were  ;  but  they  are  to  us  a  thousand  times 
more  pleasing  than  anything  else  he  has  done.  How  we  used  to 
believe  in  them  !  to  stray  miles  out  of  the  way  on  holidays,  in  order  to 
ponder  for  an  hour  before  that  delightful  window  in  Sweeting's  Alley  ! 
in  walks  through  Fleet  Street,  to  vanish  abruptly  down  Fairburn's 
passage,  and  there  make  one  at  his  "  charming  gratis "  exhibition. 
There  used  to  be  a  crowd  round  the  window  in  those  days,  of  grinning, 
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good-natured  mechanics,  who  spelt  the  songs,  and  spoke  them  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company,  and  who  received  the  points  of  humour 
with  a  general  sympathizing  roar.  Where  are  these  people  now  ? 
You  never  hear  any  laughing  at  HB. ;  his  pictures  are  a  great  deal  too 
genteel  for  that — polite  points  of  wit,  which  strike  one  as  exceedingly 
clever  and  pretty,  and  cause  one  to  smile  in  a  quiet,  gentleman-like 
kind  of  way. 

There  must  be  no  smiling  with  Cruikshank.  A  man  who  does  not 
laugh  outright  is  a  dullard,  and  has  no  heart ;  even  the  old  dandy  of 
sixty  must  have  laughed  at  his  own  wondrous  grotesque  image,  as  they 
say  Louis  Philippe  did,  who  saw  all  the  caricatures  that  were  made 
of  himself.  And  there  are  some  of  Cruikshank's  designs  which  have 
the  blessed  faculty  of  creating  laughter  as  often  as  you  see  them.  As 
Diggory  says  in  the  play,  who  is  bidden  by  his  master  not  to  laugh 
while  waiting  at  table — "  Don't  tell  the  story  of  Grouse  in  the  Gun- 
room, master,  or  I  can't  help  laughing."  Repeat  that  historj'^  ever  so 
often,  and  at  the  proper  moment,  honest  Diggory  is  sure  to  explode. 
Every  man,  no  doubt,  who  loves  Cruikshank  has  his  "  Grouse  in  the 
Gun-room."  There  is  a  fellow  in  the  "Points  of  Humour"  who  is 
offering  to  eat  up  a  certain  little  general,  that  has  made  us  happy  any 
time  these  sixteen  years  :  his  huge  mouth  is  a  perpetual  well  of 
laughter — buckets  full  of  fun  can  be  drawn  from  it.  We  have  formed 
no  such  friendships  as  that  boyish  one  of  the  man  with  the  mouth. 
But  though,  in  our  eyes,  Mr.  Cruikshank  reached  his  apogee  some 
eighteen  years  since,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  such  is  really  the 
case.  Eighteen  sets  of  children  have  since  then  learned  to  love  and 
admire  him,  and  may  many  more  of  their  successors  be  brought  up  in 
the  same  delightful  faith.  It  is  not  the  artist  who  fails,  but  the  men 
who  grow  cold — the  men,  from  whom  the  illusions  (why  illusions.'' 
realities)  of  youth  disappear  one  by  one ;  who  have  no  leisure  to  be 
happy,  no  blessed  holidays,  but  only  fresh  cares  at  Midsummer  and 
Christmas,  being  the  inevitable  seasons  which  bring  us  bills  instead 
of  pleasures,  Tom,  who  comes  bounding  home  from  school,  has  the 
doctor's  account  in  his  trunk,  and  his  father  goes  to  sleep  at  the 
pantomime  to  which  he  takes  him.  Pater  mfelix,  you  too  have 
laughed  at  clown,  and  the  magic  wand  of  spangled  harlequin;  what 
delightful  enchantment  did  it  wave  around  you,  in  the  golden  days 
"  when  George  the  Third  was  king  !  "  But  our  clown  lies  in  his  grave; 
and  our  harlequin,  Ellar,  prince  of  how  many  enchanted  islands,  was 
he  not  at  Bow  Street  the  other  day,*  in  his  dirty,  tattered,  faded  motley 
— seized  as  a  law-breaker,  for  acting  at  a  penny  theatre,  after  having 
well-nigh  starved  in  the  streets,  where  nobody  would  listen  to  his  old 

•  This  was  written  in  1840. 
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guitar?  No  one  gave  a  shilling  to  bless  him  :  not  one  of  us  who  owe 
him  so  much. 

We  know  not  if  Mr.  Cruikshank  will  be  very  well  pleased  at  finding 
his  name  in  such  company  as  that  of  Clown  and  Harlequin  ;  but  he, 
like  them,  is  certainly  the  children's  friend.  His  drawings  abound  in 
feeling  for  these  little  ones,  and  hideous  as  in  the  course  of  his  duty 
he  is  from  time  to  time  compelled  to  design  them,  he  never  sketches 
one  without  a  certain  pity  for  it,  and  imparting  to  the  figure  a  certain 
grotesque  grace.  In  happy  school-boys  he  revels  ;  plum-pudding  and 
holidays  his  needle  has  engraved  over  and  over  again  ;  there  is  a 
design  in  one  of  the  comic  almanacs  of  some  young  gentlemen  who 
are  employed  in  administering  to  a  schoolfellow  the  correction  of  the 
pump,  which  is  as  graceful  and  elegant  as  a  drawing  of  Stothard. 
Dull  books  about  children  George  Cruikshank  makes  bright  with 
illustrations — there  is  one  published  by  the  ingenious  and  opulent 
Mr.  Tegg.  It  is  entitled  "  Mirth  and  Morality,"  the  mirth  being,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  side  of  the  designer — the  morality,  unexception- 
able certainly,  the  author's  capital.  Here  are  then,  to  these  moralities, 
a  smiling  train  of  mirths  supplied  by  George  Cruikshank.  See  yonder 
little  fellows  butterfly-hunting  across  a  common  !  Such  a  light,  brisk, 
airy,  gentleman-like  drawing  was  never  made  upon  such  a  theme. 
Who,  cries  the  author — 

"  Who  has  not  chased  the  butterfly, 

And  crushed  its  slender  legs  and  wings, 
And  heaved  a  moralizing  sigh  : 

Alas !  how  frail  are  human  things  !  " 

A  very  unexceptionable  morality  truly ;  but  it  would  have  puzzled 
another  than  George  Cruikshank  to  make  mirth  out  of  it  as  he  has 
done.  Away,  surely  not  on  the  wings  of  these  verses,  Cruikshank's 
imagination  begins  to  soar  ;  and  he  makes  us  three  darling  little  men 
on  a  green  common,  backed  by  old  farm-houses,  somewhere  about 
May.  A  great  mixture  of  blue  and  clouds  in  the  air,  a  strong  fresh 
breeze  stirring,  Tom's  jacket  flapping  in  the  same,  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  insect  queen  or  king  of  spring  that  is  fluttering  above  him, 
— he  renders  all  this  with  a  few  strokes  on,  a  little  block  of  w-ood  not 
two  inches  square,  upon  which  one  may  gaze  for  hours,  so  merry  and 
life-like  a  scene  does  it  present.  What  a  charming  creative  power  is 
this,  what  a  privilege  to  be  a  god,  and  create  little  worlds  upon 
paper,  and  whole  generations  of  smiling,  jovial  men,  women,  and 
children  half  inch  high,  whose  portraits  are  carried  abroad,  and  have 
the  faculty  of  making  us  monsters  of  six  feet  curious  and  happy  in  our 
turn.  Now,  who  would  imagine  that  an  artist  could  make  anything 
of  such  a  subject  as  this  ?     The  writer  begins  by  stating, 
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"  I  love  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  my  youth, 
And  to  reckon  my  joys  to  the  letter, 
And  to  count  o'er  the  friends  that  I  hai/e  Li  the  world, 
Ay,  and  those  who  a7-egotje  to  a  better." 

This  brings  him  to  the  consideration  of  his  uncle.  "  Of  all  the  men 
I  have  ever  known,"  says  he,  "  my  uncle  united  the  greatest  degree 
of  cheerfulness  with  the  sobriety  of  manhood.  Though  a  man  when 
I  was  a  boy,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  mort  agreeable  companions  I  ever 
possessed.  .  .  .  He  embarked  for  America,  and  nearly  twenty 
years  passed  by  before  he  came  back  again  ;  .  .  .  but  oh,  how 
altered  ! — he  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  an  old  man,  his  body  and 
mind  were  enfeebled,  and  second  childishness  had  come  upon  him. 
How  often  have  I  bent  over  him,  vainly  endeavouring  to  recall  to  his 
memory  the  scenes  we  had  shared  together  :  and  how  frequently,  with 
an  aching  heart,  have  I  gazed  on  his  vacant  and  lustreless  eye,  while 
he  has  amused  himself  in  clapping  his  hands  and  singing  with  a 
quavering  voice  a  verse  of  a  psalm."  Alas !  such  are  the  consequences 
of  long  residences  in  America,  and  of  old  age  even  in  uncles  !  Well, 
the  point  of  this  morality  is,  that  the  uncle  one  day  in  the  morning  of 
life  vowed  that  he  would  catch  his  two  nephews  and  tie  them  together, 
ay,  and  actually  did  so,  for  all  the  efforts  the  rogues  made  to  run  away 
from  him ;  but  he  was  so  fatigued  that  he  declared  he  never  would 
make  the  attempt  again,  whereupon  the  nephew  remarks, — "  Often 
since  then,  when  engaged  in  enterprises  beyond  my  strength,  have  I 
called  to  mind  the  determination  of  my  uncle." 

Does  it  not  seem  impossible  to  make  a  picture  out  of  this  ?  And 
yet  George  Cruikshank  has  produced  a  charming  design,  in  which  the 
uncle  and  nephews  are  so  prettily  portrayed  that  one  is  reconciled  to 
their  existence,  with  all  their  moralities.  Many  more  of  the  mirths  in 
this  little  book  are  excellent,  especially  a  great  figure  of  a  parson 
entering  church  on  horseback, — an  enormous  parson  truly,  calm, 
unconscious,  unwieldy.  As  Zeuxis  had  a  bevy  of  virgins  in  order  to 
make  his  famous  picture—  his  express  virgin — a  clerical  host  must  have 
passed  under  Cruikshank's  eyes  before  he  sketched  this  little,  enormous 
parson  of  parsons. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  children's  books,  how  shall  we  enough 
praise  the  delightful  German  nursery-tales,  and  Cruikshank's  illustra- 
tions of  them  ?  We  coupled  his  name  with  pantomime  awhile  since, 
and  sure  never  pantomimes  were  more  charming  than  these.  Of  all 
the  artists  that  ever  drew,  from  Michael  Angelo  upwards  and  down- 
wards, Cruikshank  was  the  man  to  illustrate  these  tales,  and  give 
them  just  the  proper  admixture  of  the  grotesque,  the  wonderful,  and 
the  graceful  May  all  Mother  Bunch's  collection  be  similarly  indebted 
to  him;   may  "Jack   the  Giant  Killer,"  may  "Tom  Thumb,"  may 
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*'  Puss  in  Boots,"  be  one  day  revivified  by  his  pencil.  Is  not  Whit- 
tington  silting  yet  on  Highgate  Hill,  and  poor  Cinderella  (in  that 
sweetest  of  all  fairy  stories)  still  pining  in  her  lonely  chimney  nook  ? 
A  man  who  has  a  true  affection  for  these  delightful  companions  of  his 
youth  is  bound  to  be  grateful  to  them  if  he  can,  and  we  pray  Mr. 
Cruikshank  to  remember  them. 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  this  or  that  kind  of  humour  is  too  good  for 
the  public,  that  only  a  chosen  few  can  relish  it.  The  best  humour 
that  we  know  of  has  been  as  eagerly  received  by  the  public  as  by  the 
most  delicate  connoisseur.  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  England  who 
can  read  but  will  laugh  at  Falstaffand  the  humour  of  Joseph  Andrews  ; 
and  honest  Mr.  Pickwick's  story  can  be  felt  and  loved  by  any  person 
above  the  age  of  six.  Some  may  have  a  keener  enjoyment  of  it  than 
others,  but  all  the  world  can  be  merry  over  it,  and  is  always  ready  to 
welcome  it.  The  best  criterion  of  good  humour  is  success,  and  what 
a  share  of  this  has  Mr.  Cruikshank  had  !  how  many  millions  of 
mortals  has  he  made  happy  !  We  have  heard  very  profound  persons 
talk  philosophically  of  the  marvellous  and  mysterious  manner  in 
which  he  has  suited  himself  to  the  time— /^r//  vibrer  la  fibre  popidaire 
'as  Napoleon  boasted  of  himself),  supplied  a  peculiar  want  felt  at  a 
pecuhar  period,  the  simple  secret  of  which  is,  as  we  take  it,  that  he^ 
living  amongst  the  public,  has  with  them  a  general  wide-hearted 
sympathy,  that  he  laughs  at  what  they  laugh  at,  that  he  has  a  kindly 
spirit  of  enjoyment,  with  not  a  morsel  of  mysticism  in  his  composition  ; 
that  he  pities  and  loves  the  poor,  and  jokes  at  the  follies  of  the  great, 
and  that  he  addresses  all  in  a  perfectly  sincere  and  manly  way.  To 
be  greatly  successful  as  a  professional  humourist,  as  in  any  other 
calling,  a  man  must  be  quite  honest,  and  show  that  his  heart  is  in  his 
work.  A  bad  preacher  will  get  admiration  and  a  hearing  with  this 
point  in  his  favour,  where  a  man  of  three  times  his  acquirements  will 
only  find  indifference  and  coldness.  Is  any  man  more  remarkable 
than  our  artist  for  telling  the  truth  after  his  own  manner  ?  Hogarth's 
honesty  of  purpose  was  as  conspicuous  in  an  earlier  time,  and  we 
fancy  that  Gilray  would  have  been  far  more  successful  and  more 
powerful  but  for  that  unhappy  bribe,  which  turned  the  whole  course 
of  his  humour  into  an  unnatural  channel.  Cruikshank  would  not  for 
any  bribe  say  what  he  did  not  think,  or  lend  his  aid  to  sneer  down 
anything  meritorious,  or  to  praise  any  thing  or  person  that  deserved 
censure.  When  he  levelled  his  wit  against  the  Regent,  and  did  his 
very  prettiest  for  the  Princess,  he  most  certainly  believed,  along  with 
the  great  body  of  the  people  whom  he  represents,  that  the  Princess 
was  the  most  spotless,  pure-mannered  darling  of  a  Princess  that  ever 
married  a  heartless  debauchee  of  a  Prince  Royal.  Did  not  millions 
believe  with  him,  and  noble  and  learned  lords  take  their  oaths  to  her 
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Royal  Highness's  innocence?  Cruikshank  would  not  stand  by  and 
see  a  woman  ill-used,  and  so  struck  in  for  her  rescue,  he  and  the 
people  belabouring  with  all  their  might  the  party  who  were  making 
the  attack,  and  determining  from  pure  sympathy  and  indignation, 
that  the  woman  must  be  innocent  because  her  husband  treated  her 
so  foully. 

To  be  sure  we  have  nev^er  heard  so  much  from  Mr.  Cruikshank's 
own  lips,  but  any  man  who  will  examine  these  odd  drawings,  which 
first  made  him  famous,  will  see  what  an  honest,  hearty  hatred  the 
champion  of  woman  has  for  all  who  abuse  her,  and  will  admire  the 
energy  with  which  he  flings  his  wood-blocks  at  all  who  side  against 
her.  Canning,  Castlereagh,  Bexley,  Sidmouth,  he  is  at  them,  one  and 
all  ;  and  as  for  the  Prince,  up  to  what  a  whipping-post  of  ridicule  did 
he  tie  that  unfortunate  old  man  !  And  do  not  let  squeamish  Tories 
cry  out  about  disloyalty ;  if  the  crown  does  wrong,  the  crown  must  be 
corrected  by  the  nation,  out  of  respect,  of  course,  for  the  crown.  In 
tliose  days,  and  by  those  people  who  so  bitterly  attacked  the  son,  no 
word  was  ever  breathed  against  the  father,  simply  because  he  was  a 
good  husband,  and  a  sober,  thrifty,  pious,  orderly  man. 

This  attack  upon  the  Prince  Regent  we  believe  to  have  been 
Mr.  Cruikshank's  only  effort  as  a  party  politician.  Some  early  mani- 
festoes against  Napoleon  we  find,  it  is  true,  done  in  the  regular  John 
Bull  style,  with  the  Gilray  model  for  the  little  upstart  Corsican  :  but 
as  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  yielded  to  stern  fortune  our  artist's  heart 
relented  (as  Beranger's  did  on  the  other  side  of  the  water),  and  many 
of  our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  a  fine  drawing  of  "  Louis  XVIII. 
trying  on  Napoleon's  boots,"  which  did  not  certainly  fit  the  gouty  son 
ot  Saint  Louis.  Such  satirical  hits  as  these,  however,  must  not  be 
considered  as  political,  or  as  anything  more  than  the  expression  of  the 
artist's  national  British  idea  of  Frenchmen. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  for  that  great  nation  Mr.  Cruikshank 
entertains  a  considerable  contempt.  Let  the  reader  examine  the  "  Life 
in  Paris,"  or  the  five-hundred  designs  in  which  Frenchmen  are  intro- 
duced, and  he  will  find  them  almost  invariably  thin,  with  ludicrous 
spindle-shanks,  pigtails,  outstretched  hands,  shrugging  shoulders,  and 
queer  hair  and  mustachios.  He  has  the  British  idea  of  a  Frenchman; 
and  if  he  does  not  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  France  are  for  the 
most  part  dancing-masters  and  barbers,  yet  takes  care  to  depict  such 
in  preference,  and  would  not  speak  too  well  of  them.  It  is  curious 
how  these  traditions  endure.  In  France,  at  the  present  m.oment,  the 
Englishman  on  the  stage  is  the  caricatured  Englishman  at  the  time 
of  the  war,  with  a  shock  red  head,  a.  long  white  coat,  and  invariable 
gaiters.  Those  who  wish  to  study  this  subject  should  peruse  Monsieur 
Paul  de  Kock's  histories  of  "Lord  Boulingrog"  and  "  Lady  Crockmi- 
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love."  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  6migrd  has  taken  his  stiticn 
amongst  us,  and  we  doubt  if  a  good  British  gallery  would  understand 
that  such  and  such  a  character  -was  a  Frenchman  unless  he  appeared 
in  the  ancient  traditional  costume. 

A  curious  book,  called  "  Life  in  Paris,"  published  in  1S22,  contains 
a  number  of  the  artist's  plates  in  the  aquatint  style  ;  and  though  we 
believe  he  had  never  been  in  that  capital,  the  designs  ha^/e  a  great 
deal  of  life  in  them,  and  pass  muster  very  well.  A  villanous  race  of 
shoulder-shrugging  mortals  are  his  Frenchmen  indeed.  And  the  heroes 
of  the  tale,  a  certain  Mr.  Dick  Wildfire,  Squire  Jenkins,  and  Captain 
O'Shufifleton,  are  made  to  show  the  ti-ue  British  superiority  on  every 
occasion  when  Britons  and  French  are  brought  together.  This  book 
was  one  among  the  many  that  the  designer's  genius  has  caused  to  be 
popular ;  the  plates  are  not  carefully  executed,  but,  being  coloured, 
have  a  pleasant,  lively  look.  The  same  style  was  adopted  in  the  once 
famous  book  called  "  Tom  and  Jerrj-,  or  Life  in  London,"  which  m.ust 
have  a  word  of  notice  here,  for,  although  by  no  means  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank's  best  work,  his  reputation  was  extraordinarily  raised  by  it. 
Tom  and  Jerry  were  as  popular  twenty  years  since  as  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Sam  Weller  now  are  ;  and  often  have  we  wished,  while  reading 
the  biographies  of  the  latter  celebrated  personages,  that  they  had 
been  described  as  well  by  I\Ir.  Cruikshank's  pencil  as  by  Mr. 
Dickens's  pen. 

As  for  Tom  and  Jerry,  to  show  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  and 
the  evanescent  nature  of  reputation,  we  have  been  to  the  British 
Museum  and  no  less  than  five  circulating  libraries  in  quest  of  the 
book,  and  "  Life  in  London,"  alas,  is  not  to  be  found  at  any  one  of 
them.  We  can  only,  therefore,  speak  of  the  work  from  recollection, 
but  have  still  a  very  clear  remembrance  of  the  leather-gaiters  of  Jerry 
Hawthorn,  the  green  spectacles  of  Logic,  and  the  hooked  nose  of 
Corinthian  Tom.  They  were  the  school-boy's  delight ;  and  in  the 
days  when  the  work  appeared  we  firmly  believed  the  three  heroes 
above  named  to  be  types  of  the  most  elegant,  fashionable  young  fellows 
the  town  afforded,  and  thought  their  occupations  and  amusements 
were  those  of  all  high-bred  English  gentlemen.  Tom  knocking  down 
the  watchman  at  Temple  Bar  ;  Tom  and  Jerry  dancing  at  Almack's  ; 
or  flirting  in  the  saloon  at  the  theatre  ;  at  the  night -houses,  after  the 
play  ;  at  Tom  Cribb's,  examining  the  silver  cup  then  in  the  possession 
of  that  champion  ;  at  the  chambers  of  Bob  Logic,  who,  seated  at  a 
cabinet  piano,  plays  a  waltz  to  which  Corinthian  Tom  and  Kate  are 
dancing ;  ambling  gallantly  in  Rotten  Row ;  or  examining  the  poor 
fellow  at  Newgate  who  was  having  his  chains  knocked  off  before 
hanging  :  all  these  scenes  remain  indelibly  engraved  upon  the  mind, 
and  so  far  we  are  independent  of  all  the  circulating  libraries  in  London, 
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As  to  the  literary  contents  of  the  book,  they  have  passed  sheer 
away.  It  was,  most  hkely,  not  particularly  refined  ;  nay,  the  chances 
are  that  it  was  absolutely  vulgar.  But  it  must  have  had  some  merit 
of  its  own,  that  is  clear ;  it  must  have  given  striking  descriptions  of 
life  in  some  part  or  other  of  London,  for  all  London  read  it,  and  went 
to  see  it  in  its  dramatic  shape.  The  artist,  it  is  said,  wished  to  close 
the  career  of  the  three  heroes  by  bringing  them  all  to  ruin,  but  the 
writer,  or  publishers,  would  not  allow  any  such  melancholy  subjects 
to  dash  the  merriment  of  the  public,  and  we  believe  Tom,  Jerry,  and 
Logic,  were  married  off  at  the  end  of  the  tale,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
most  moral  personages  in  the  world.  There  is  some  goodness  in  this 
pity,  which  authors  and  the  public  are  disposed  to  show  towards 
certain  agreeable,  disreputable  characters  of  romance.  Who  would 
mar  the  prospects  of  honest  Roderick  Random,  or  Charles  Surface, 
or  Tom  Jones  ?  only  a  very  stern  moralist  indeed.  And  in  regard  of 
Jerry  Hawthorn  and  that  hero  without  a  surname,  Corinthian  Tom, 
Mr.  Cruikshank,  we  make  little  doubt,  was  glad  in  his  heart  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  have  his  own  way. 

Soon  after  the  "Tom  and  Jerry"  and  the  "Life  in  Paris,"  Mr. 
Cruikshank  produced  a  much  more  elaborate  set  of  prints,  in  a  work 
which  was  called  "  Points  of  Humour."  These  "  Points  "  were  selected 
from  various  comic  works,  and  did  not,  we  believe,  extend  beyond  a 
couple  of  numbers,  containing  about  a  score  of  copper-plates.  The 
collector  of  humourous  designs  cannot  fail  to  have  them  in  his  portfolio, 
for  they  contain  some  of  the  very  best  efforts  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's  genius, 
and  though  not  quite  so  highly  laboured  as  some  of  his  later  productions, 
are  none  the  worse,  in  our  opinion,  for  their  comparative  want  of  finish. 
All  the  effects  are  perfectly  given,  and  the  expression  is  as  good  as  it 
could  be  in  the  most  delicate  engraving  upon  steel.  The  artist's  style, 
too,  was  then  completely  formed  ;  and,  for  our  parts,  we  should  say  that 
we  preferred  his  manner  of  1825  to  any  other  which  he  has  adopted 
since.  The  first  picture,  which  is  called  "  The  Point  of  Honour," 
illustrates  the  old  story  of  the  officer  who,  on  being  accused  of 
cowardice  for  refusing  to  fight  a  duel,  came  among  his  brother  officers 
and  flung  a  lighted  grenade  down  upon  the  floor,  before  which  his 
comrades  fled  ignominiously.  This  design  is  capital,  and  the  outward 
rush  of  heroes,  walking,  trampling,  twisting,  scuffling  at  the  door,  is  in 
the  best  style  of  the  grotesque.  You  see  but  the  back  of  most  of  these 
gentlemen  ;  into  which,  nevertheless,  the  artist  has  managed  to  throw 
an  expression  of  ludicrous  agony  that  one  could  scarcely  have  expected 
to  find  in  such  a  part  of  the  human  figure.  The  next  plate  is  not  less 
good.  It  represents  a  couple  who,  having  been  found  One  night  tipsy, 
and  lying  in  the  same  gutter,  were,  by  a  charitable  though  misguided 
gentleman,  supposed  to  be  man  and  v,'ife,  and  put  comfortably  to  bed 
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together.  The  morning  came  ;  fancy  the  surprise  of  this  interesting 
pair  when  they  awoke  and  discovered  their  situation.  Fancy  the 
manner,  too,  in  which  Cruikshank  has  depicted  them,  to  which  words 
cannot  do  justice.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  this  fortuitous  and 
temporary  union  was  followed  by  one  more  lasting  and  sentimental, 
and  that  these  two  worthy  persons  were  married,  and  lived  happily  ever 
after. 

We  should  like  to  go  through  every  one  of  these  prints.  There  is 
the  jolly  miller,  who,  returning  home  at  night,  calls  upon  his  wife  to 
get  him  a  supper,  and  falls  to  upon  rashers  of  bacon  and  ale.  How  he 
gormandizes,  that  jolly  miller  !  rasher  after  rasher,  how  they  pass  away 
frizzling  and  smoking  from  the  gridiron  down  that  immense  grinning 
gulf  of  a  mouth.  Poor  wife  !  how  she  pines  and  frets,  at  that  untimely 
hour  of  midnight  to  be  obliged  to  fry,  fry,  fry  perpetually,  and  minister 
to  the  monster's  appetite.  And  yonder  in  the  clock :  what  agonized 
face  is  that  we  see  ?  By  heavens,  it  is  the  squire  of  the  parish.  What 
business  has  he  there  !     Let  us  not  ask.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  has, 

in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  left  upstairs  his  br ;  his — psha  !  a  part 

of  his  dress,  in  short,  with  a  number  of  bank-notes  in  the  pockets.  Look 
in  the  next  page,  and  you  will  see  the  ferocious,  bacon-devouring  ruffian 
of  a  miller  is  actually  causing  this  garment  to  be  carried  through  the 
village  and  cried  by  the  town-crier.  And  we  blush  to  be  obliged  to  say 
that  the  demoralized  miller  never  offered  to  return  the  bank-notes, 
although  he  was  so  mighty  scrupulous  in  endeavouring  to  find  an  owner 
for  the  corduroy  portfolio  in  which  he  had  found  them. 

Passing  from  this  painful  subject,  we  come,  we  regret  to  state,  to  a 
series  of  prints  representing  personages  not  a  whit  more  moral. 
Burns's  famous  "Jolly  Beggars"  have  all  had  their  portraits  drawn  by 
Cniikshank.  There  is  the  lovely  "hempen  widow,"  quite  as  interesting 
and  romantic  as  the  famous  Mrs.  Sheppard,  who  has  at  the  lamented 
demise  of  her  husband  adopted  the  very  same  consolation. 

"  My  curse  upon  them  every  one, 
They've  hanged  my  braw  John  Highlandman; 

*  it  -k-  * 

And  now  a  widow  I  must  mourn 
Departed  joys  that  ne'er  return  ; 
No  comfort  but  a  hearty  can 
When  I  think  on  John  Highlandman." 

Sweet  "  raucle  carlin,"  she  has  none  of  the  sentimentality  of  the  English 
highwayman's  lady  ;  but  being  wooed  by  a  tinker  and 

"  A  pigmy  scraper  wi'  his  fiddle 
Wha  us'd  to  trystes  and  fairs  to  driddle," 
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prefers  the  practical  to  the  merely  musical  man.  The  tinker  sings  with 
a  noble  candour,  worthy  of  a  fellow  of  his  strength  of  body  and  station 
in  life — 

"  My  bonnie  lass,  I  work  in  brass, 
A  tinker  is  my  station ; 
I've  travell'd  round  all  Christian  ground 

In  this  my  occupation. 
I've  ta'en  the  gold,  I've  been  enroll'u 

In  many  a  noble  squadron  ; 
But  vain  they  search'd  when  off  I  march'd 
To  go  an'  clout  the  caudron." 

It  was  his  ruling  passion.  What  was  military  glory  to  him,  forsooth .'' 
He  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  it,  and  loved  freedom  and  his  copper 
kettle  a  thousand  times  better — a  kind  of  hardware  Diogenes.  Of 
fiddling  he  has  no  better  opinion.  The  picture  represents  the  "  sturdy 
caird  "  taking  "poor  gut-scraper"  by  the  beard, — drawing  his  "  roosty 
rapier,"  and  swearing  to  "  speet  him  like  a  pliver  "  unless  he  would  re- 
linquish the  bonnie  lassie  for  ever — 

"  Wi'  ghastly  ee,  poor  tweedle-dee 
Upon  his  hunkers  bended. 
An'  pray'd  for  grace  wi'  ruefu'  face, 
An'  so  the  quarrel  ended." 

Hark  how  the  tinker  apostrophizes  the  violinist,  stating  to  the  widow 
at  the  same  time  the  advantages  which  she  might  expect  from  an 
alliance  with  himself  :— 

"  Despise  that  shrimp,  that  withered  imp, 
Wi'  a'  his  noise  and  caperin' ; 
And  take  a  share  with  those  that  bear 
The  budget  and  the  apron  ! 

*'  And  by  that  stowp,  my  faith  an'  houpe. 
An'  by  that  dear  Kilbaigie  ! 
If  e'er  ye  want,  or  meet  wi'  scant. 
May  I  ne'er  weet  my  craigie. " 

Cruikshank's  caird  is  a  noble  creature  ;  his  face  and  figure  show  him  to 
be  fully  capable  of  doing  and  saying  all  that  is  above  written  of  him. 

In  the  second  part,  the  old  tale  of  "  The  Three  Hunchbacked 
Fiddlers "  is  illustrated  with  equal  felicity.  The  famous  classical 
dinners  and  duel  in  "  Peregrine  Pickle  "  are  also  excellent  in  their  way  ; 
and  the  connoisseur  of  prints  and  etchings  may  see  in  the  latter  plate, 
and  in  another  in  this  volume,  how  great  the  artist's  mechanical  skill  is 
as  an  etcher.  The  distant  view  of  the  city  in  the  duel,  and  of  a  market- 
place in  "  The  Quack  Doctor,"  are  delightful  specimens  of  the  artist's 
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skill  in  depicting  buildings  and  backgrounds.  They  are  touched  with 
a  grace,  truth,  and  dexterity  of  workmanship  that  leave  nothing  to 
desire.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  man  with  the  mouth,  which 
appears  in  this  number  emblematical  of  gout  and  indigestion,  in  which 
the  artist  has  shown  all  the  fancy  of  Callot.  Little  demons,  with  long 
saws  for  noses,  are  making  dreadful  incisions  into  the  toes  of  the  un- 
happy sufferer  ;  some  are  bringing  pans  of  hot  coals  to  keep  the 
wounded  member  warm  ;  a  huge,  solemn  nightmare  sits  on  the  invalid's 
chest,  staring  solemnly  into  his  eyes  ;  a  monster,  with  a  pair  of  drum- 
sticks, is  banging  a  devil's  tattoo  on  his  forehead  ;  and  a  pair  of  imps 
are  nailing  great  tenpenny  nails  into  his  hands  to  make  his  happiness 
complete. 

The  late  Mr.  Clark's  excellent  work,  "Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert," 
was  published  at  a  time  when  the  rage  for  comic  stories  was  not  so 
great  as  it  since  has  been,  and  Alessrs.  Clark  and  Cruikshank  only  sold 
their  hundreds  where  Messrs.  Dickens  and  Phiz  dispose  of  their  thou- 
sands. But  if  our  recommendation  can  in  any  way  influence  the 
reader,  we  would  enjoin  him  to  have  a  copy  of  the  "  Three  Courses," 
that  contains  some  of  the  best  designs  of  our  artist,  and  some  of  the 
most  amusing  tales  in  our  language.  The  invention  of  the  pictures,  for 
which  Mr.  Clark  takes  credit  to  himself,  says  a  great  deal  for  his  wit 
and  fancy.  Can  we,  for  instance,  praise  too  highly  the  man  who  in- 
vented that  wonderful  oyster  ? 

Examine  him  well ;  his  beard,  his  pearl,  his  little  round  stomach, 
and  his  sweet  smile.  Only  oysters  know  how  to  smile  in  this  way  ; 
cool,  gentle,  waggish,  and  yet  inexpressibly  innocent  and  winning. 
Dando  himself  must  have  allowed  such  an  artless  native  to  go  free, 
and  consigned  him  to  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave  again. 

In  writing  upon  such  subjects  as  these  with  which  we  have  beeri 
furnished,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  we  should  follow  any  fixed 
plan  and  order — we  must  therefore  take  such  advantage  as  we  may, 
and  seize  upon  our  subject  when  and  wherever  we  can  lay  hold  of  him. 

For  Jews,  sailors,  Irishmen,  Hessian  boots,  little  boys,  beadles, 
policemen,  tall  life-guardsmen,  charity  children,  pumps,  dustmen,  very 
short  pantaloons,  dandies  in  spectacles,  and  ladies  with  aquiline  ncses, 
remarkably  taper  waists,  and  wonderfully  long  ringlets,  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank has  a  special  predilection.  The  tribe  of  Israelites  he  has 
studied  with  amusing  gusto  ;  witness  the  Jew  in  Mr.  Ainsworth's 
"Jack  Sheppard,"  and  the  immortal  Fagin  of  "  Oliver  Twist."  Where- 
abouts lies  the  comic  vis  in  these  persons  and  things  .''  Why  should 
a  beadle  be  comic,  and  his  opposite  a  charity  boy  ?  Why  should  a  tall 
life-guardsman  have  something  in  him  essentially  absurd  ?  Why  are 
short  breeches  more  ridiculous  than  long  .''  What  is  there  particularly 
jocese  about  a  pump,  and  wherefore  does  a  long  nose  alwavs  provoke 
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the  beholder  to  laughter  ?  These  points  may  be  metaphysically  eluci- 
dated by  those  who  list.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  could 
not  give  an  accurate  definition  of  that  which  is  ridiculous  in  these 
objects,  but  his  instinct  has  told  him  that  fun  lurks  in  them,  and  cold 
must  be  the  heart  that  can  pass  by  the  pantaloons  of  his  charity  boys, 
the  Hessian  boots  of  his  dandies,  and  the  fan-tail  hats  of  his  dustmen, 
without  respectful  wonder. 

He  has  made  a  complete  little  gallery  of  dustmen.  There  is,  in 
the  first  place,  the  professional  dustman,  who,  having,  in  the  enthu- 
siastic exercise  of  his  delightful  trade,  laid  hands  upon  property  not 
strictly  his  own,  is  pursued,  we  presume,  by  the  right  owner,  from 
whom  he  flies  as  fast  as  his  crooked  shanks  will  carry  him. 

What  a  curious  picture  it  is — the  horrid  rickety  houses  in  some 
dingy  suburb  of  London,  the  grinning  cobbler,  the  smothered  butcher, 
the  very  trees  which  are  covered  with  dust — it  is  fine  to  look  at  the 
different  expressions  of  the  two  interesting  fugitives.  The  fiery 
charioteer  who  belabours  the  poor  donkey  has  still  a  glance  for  his 
brother  on  foot,  on  whom  punishment  is  about  to  descend.  And  not 
a  little  curious  is  it  to  think  of  the  creative  power  of  the  man  who  has 
arranged  this  little  tale  of  low  life.  How  logically  it  is  conducted,  how 
•cleverly  each  one  of  the  accessories  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  What  a  deal  of  thought  and  humour  has  the  artist 
expended  on  this  little  block  of  wood  ;  a  large  picture  might  have 
been  painted  out  of  the  very  same  materials,  which  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
out  of  his  wondrous  fund  of  merriment  and  observation,  can  afford  to 
throw  away  upon  a  drawing  not  two  inches  long.  From  the  practical 
dustmen  we  pass  to  those  purely  poetical.  There  are  three  of  them  who 
rise  on  clouds  of  their  own  raising,  the  very  genii  of  the  sack  and  shovel. 

Is  there  no  one  to  write  a  sonnet  to  these  ? — and  yet  a  whole  poem 
was  written  about  Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner,  a  character  by  no  means 
so  poetic. 

And  lastly,  we  have  the  dustman  in  love  :  the  honest  fellow  having 
seen  a  young  beauty  stepping  out  of  a  gin-shop  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
is  pressing  eagerly  his  suit. 

Gin  has  furnished  many  subjects  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  who  labours 
in  his  own  sound  and  hearty  way  to  teach  his  countrymen  the  dangers 
of  that  drink.  In  the  "Sketch-book"  is  a  plate  upon  the  subject, 
remarkable  for  fancy  and  beauty  of  design  ;  it  is  called  the  "  Gin 
Juggernaut,"  and  represents  a  hideous  moving  palace,  with  a  reeking 
still  at  the  roof  and  vast  gin-barrels  for  wheels,  under  which  unhappy 
millions  are  crushed  to  death.  An  immense  black  cloud  of  desolation 
covers  over  the  country  through  which  the  gin  monster  has  passed, 
dimly  looming  through  the  darkness  whereof  you  see  an  agreeable 
prospect  of  gibbets  with  men  dangling,  burnt  houses  Si.c,     The  vast 
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cloud  comes  sweeping  on  in  the  wake  of  this  horrible  body-crusher ; 
and  you  see,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  distant,  smiling,  sunshiny  tract  of 
old  English  country,  where  gin  as  yet  is  not  known.  The  allegory  is 
as  good,  as  earnest,  and  as  fanciful  as  one  of  John  Bunyan's,  and  we 
have  often  fancied  there  was  a  similarity  between  the  men. 

The  reader  will  examine  the  work  called  "  My  Sketch-Book"  with 
not  a  little  amusement,  and  may  gather  from  it,  as  we  fancy,  a  good 
deal  of  information  regarding  the  character  of  the  individual  man, 
George  Cruikshank  :  what  points  strike  his  eye  as  a  painter  ;  what 
move  his  anger  or  admiration  as  a  moralist ;  what  classes  he  seems 
most  especially  disposed  to  observe,  and  what  to  ridicule.  There  are 
quacks  of  all  kinds,  to  whom  he  has  a  mortal  hatred  ;  quack  dandies, 
who  assume  under  his  pencil,  perhaps  in  his  eye,  the  most  grotesque 
appearance  possible — their  hats  grow  larger,  their  legs  infinitely  more 
crooked  and  lean  ;  the  tassels  of  their  canes  swell  out  to  a  most  pre- 
posterous size  ;  the  tails  of  their  coats  dwindle  away,  and  fmish  where 
coat-tails  generally  begin.  Let  us  lay  a  wager  that  Cruikshank,  a  man 
of  the  people  if  ever  there  was  one,  heartily  hates  and  despises  these 
supercilious,  swaggering  young  gentlemen  ;  and  his  contempt  is  not  a 
whit  the  less  laudable  because  there  may  be  taut  soit  pen  of  prejudice 
in  it.  It  is  right  and  wholesome  to  scorn  dandies,  as  Nelson  said  it 
was  to  hate  Frenchmen  ;  in  which  sentiment  (as  we  have  before  said) 
George  Cruikshank  undoubtedly  shares.    In  the  "  Sunday  in  London,"* 

*  The  following  lines — ever  fresh — by  the  author  of  "  Headlong  Hall," 
published  years  ago  in  the  Globe  and  Traveller,  are  an  excellent  comment  on 
several  of  the  cuts  from  the  "  Sunday  in  London  : " — 


"  The  poor  man's  sins  are  glaring  ; 
In  the  face  of  ghostly  warning 

He  is  caught  in  the  fact 

Of  an  overt  act, 
Buying  gi-eens  on  Sunday  morning. 

II. 
"  The  rich  man's  sins  are  hidden 
In  the  pomp  of  wealth  and  station, 
And  escape  the  sight 
Of  the  children  of  light. 
Who  are  wise  in  their  generation. 

III. 
"  The  rich  man  has  a  kitchen, 
And  cooks  to  dress  his  dinner; 
The  poor  who  would  roast, 
To  the  baker's  must  post, 
And  thus  becomes  a  sinner. 
II. 


"  The  rich  man's  painted  windows 
Hide  the  concerts  of  the  quality; 
The  poor  can  but  share 
A  crack'd  fiddle  in  the  air, 
Which  offends  all  sound  morality. 

V. 
"  The  rich  man  has  a  cellar, 
And  a  ready  butler  by  him ; 
The  poor  must  steer 
For  his  pint  of  beer  [him. 

Where  the  saint  can't  choose  but  spy 

VI. 

"  The  rich  man  is  invisible 
In  the  crowd  of  his  gay  society  ; 
But  the  poor  man's  delight 
Is  a  sore  in  the  sight 
And  a  stench  in  the  nose  of  piety." 
40 
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Monsieur  the  Chef  is  instructing  a  kitchen-maid  how  to  compound 
some  rascally  French  kickshaw  or  the  other — a  pretty  scoundrel  truly  ! 
with  what  an  air  he  wears  that  nightcap  of  his,  and  shrugs  his  lank 
shoulders,  and  chatters,  and  ogles,  and  grins  :  they  are  all  the  same, 
these  mounseers  ;  there  are  other  two  fellows — vio^'bleu  !  one  is  putting 
his  dirty  fingers  into  the  saucepan ;  there  are  frogs  cooking  in  it,no  doubt ; 
and  just  over  some  other  dish  of  abomination,  another  dirty  rascal  is 
taking  snuff!  Nevermind,  the  sauce  won't  be  hurt  by  a  few  ingre- 
dients more  or  less.  Three  such  fellows  as  these  are  not  worth  one 
Englishman,  that's  clear.  There  is  one  in  the  very  midst  of  them,  the 
great  burly  fellow  with  the  beef  :  he  could  beat  all  three  in  five 
minutes.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  such  was  the  process  going  on  in 
Mr.  Cruikshank's  mind  when  he  made  the  design  ;  but  some  feelings 
of  the  sort  were  no  doubt  entertained  by  him. 

Against  Dandy  footmen  he  is  particularly  severe.  He  hates  idlers, 
pretenders,  boasters,  and  punishes  these  fellows  as  best  he  may.  Who 
does  not  recollect  the  famous  picture,  "What  is  Taxes,  Thomas?" 
What  is  taxes  indeed  ?  well  may  that  vast,  over-fed,  lounging  flunkey 
ask  the  question  of  his  associate  Thomas  :  and  yet  not  well,  for  all  that 
Thomas  says  in  reply  is,  ""  I  don't  know."  "  O  htaXi  plus/iicolcB"  what 
a  charming  state  of  ignorance  is  yours  !  In  the  "  Sketch-Book," 
many  footmen  make  their  appearance  :  one  is  a  huge  fat  Hercules  of 
a  Portman  Square  porter,  who  calmly  surveys  another  poor  fellow,  a 
porter  likewise,  but  out  of  livery,  who  comes  staggering  forward  with 
a  box  that  Hercules  might  lift  with  his  little  finger.  Will  Hercules  do 
so  ?  not  he.  The  giant  can  carry  nothing  heavier  than  a  cocked-hat 
note  on  a  silver  tray,  and  his  labours  are  to  walk  from  his  sentry-box 
to  the  door,  and  from  the  door  back  to  his  sentr}--box,  and  to  read  the 
Sunday  paper,  and  to  poke  the  hall  fire  twice  or  thrice,  and  to  make 
five  meals  a  day.  Such  a  fellow  does  Cruikshank  hate  and  scorn 
vvorse  even  than  a  Frenchman. 

The  man's  master,  too,  comes  in  for  no  small  share  of  our  artist's 
wrath.  There  is  a  company  of  them  at  church,  who  humbly  designate 
themselves  "miserable  sinners  ! "  Miserable  sinners  indeed  !  Oh,  what 
floods  of  turtle-soup,  what  tons  of  turbot  and  lobster-sauce  must  have 
been  sacrificed  to  make  those  sinners  properly  miserable.  My  lady 
with  the  ermine  tippet  and  draggling  feather,  can  we  not  see  that  she 
lives  in  Portland  Place,  and  is  the  wife  of  an  East  India  Director  ? 
She  has  been  to  the  Opera  over-night  (indeed,  her  husband,  on  her 
right,  with  his  fat  hand  dangling  over  the  pew-door,  is  at  this  minute 
thinking  of  Mademoiselle  Leocadie,  whom  he  saw  behind  the  scenes) 
— she  has  been  at  the  Opera  over-night,  which  with  a  trifle  of  supper 
afterwards — a  white-and-brown  soup,  a  lobster-salad,  some  woodcocks, 
and  a  little  champagne — sent  her  to  bed  quite  comfortable.     At  haif-^ 
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past  eight  her  maid  brings  her  chocolate  in  bed,  at  ten  she  has  fiesh 
eggs  and  muffins,  with,  perhaps,  a  half-hundred  of  prawns  for  break- 
fast, and  so  can  get  over  the  day  and  the  sermon  till  lunch-time  pretty- 
well.  What  an  odour  of  musk  and  bergamot  exhales  from  the  pew  ! 
—how  it  is  wadded,  and  stuffed,  and  spangled  over  with  brass  nails  ! 
what  hassocks  are  there  for  those  who  are  not  too  fat  to  kneel  !  what 
a  flustering  and  flapping  of  gilt  prayer-books  :  and  what  a  pious 
whirring  of  bible  leaves  one  hears  all  over  the  church,  as  the  doctor 
blandly  gives  out  the  text !  To  be  miserable  at  this  rate  you  must,  at 
the  very  least,  have  four  thousand  a  year  :  and  many  persons  are 
there  so  enamoured  of  grief  and  sin,  that  they  would  willingly  take 
the  risk  of  the  misery  to  have  a  life-interest  in  the  consols  that 
accompany  it,  quite  careless  about  consequences,  and  sceptical  as  to 
the  notion  that  a  day  is  at  hand  when  you  must  {ulfil  your  share  of  the 
bargain. 

Our  artist  loves  to  joke  at  a  soldier  ;  in  whose  livery  there  appears 
to  him  to  be  something  almost  as  ridiculous  as  in  the  uniform  of  the 
gentleman  of  the  shoulder-knot.  Tall  life-guardsmen  and  fierce 
grenadiers  figure  in  many  of  his  designs,  and  almost  always  in  a 
ridiculous  way.  Here  again  we  have  the  honest  popular  English 
feeling  which  jeers  at  pomp  or  pretension  of  all  kinds,  and  is  especially 
jealous  of  all  display  of  military  authority.  "  Raw  Recruit,"  "  ditto 
dressed,"  ditto  "  served  up,"  as  we  see  them  in  the  "  Sketch-Book,"  are 
so  many  satires  upon  the  army  :  Hodge  with  his  ribbons  flaunting  in 
his  hat,  or  with  red  coat  and  musket,  drilled  stiff  and  pompous,  or  at 
last,  minus  leg  and  arm,  tottering  about  on  crutches,  does  not  fill  our 
English  artist  with  the  enthusiasm  that  follows  the  soldier  in  every 
other  part  of  Europe.  Jeanjean,  the  conscript  in  France,  is  laughed 
at  to  be  sure,  but  then  it  is  because  he  is  a  bad  soldier :  when  he 
comes  to  have  a  huge  pair  of  mustachios  and  the  croix-dlionneur  to 
briller  on  his  poiirine  cicatrise'e,  Jeanjean  becomes  a  member  of  a 
class  that  is  more  respected  than  any  other  in  the  French  nation.  The 
veteran  soldier  inspires  our  people  with  no  such  awe — we  hold  that 
democratic  weapon  the  fist  in  much  more  honour  than  the  sabre  and 
bayonet,  and  laugh  at  a  man  tricked  out  in  scarlet  and  pipe-clay. 

That  regiment  of  heroes  is  "marching  to  divine  service,"  to  the 
tune  of  the  "  British  Grenadiers."  There  they  march  in  state,  and  a 
pretty  contempt  our  artist  shows  for  all  their  gimcracks  and  trumpery. 
He  has  drawn  a  perfectly  English  scene — the  little  blackguard  boys 
are  playing  pranks  round  about  the  men,  and  shouting,  "  Heads  up, 
soldier,"  "  Eyes  right,  lobster,"  as  little  British  urchins  will  do.  Did 
one  ever  hear  the  like  sentiments  expressed  in  France.''  Shade  of 
Napoleon,  we  insult  you  by  asking  the  question.  In  England,  how- 
ever, see  how  different  the  case  is  :  and  designedly  or  undesignedly. 
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the  artist  has  opened  to  us  a  piece  of  his  mind.  In  the  crowd  the 
OHly  person  who  admires  the  soldiers  is  the  poor  idiot,  whose  pocket  a 
rogue  is  picking.  There  is  another  picture,  in  which  the  sentiment  is 
much  the  same,  only,  as  in  the  former  drawing  we  see  Englishmen 
laughing  at  the  troops  of  the  line,  here  are  Irishmen  giggling  at  the 
militia. 

We  have  said  that  our  artist  has  a  great  love  for  the  drolleries  of 
the  Green  Island.  Would  any  one  doubt  what  was  the  country  of  the 
merry  fellows  depicted  in  his  group  of  Paddies  ? 

"  Place  me  amid  O'Rourkes,  O'Tooles, 
The  ragged  royal  race  of  Tara ; 
Or  place  me  where  Dick  Martin  rules 
The  pathless  wilds  of  Connemara. " 

We  know  not  if  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  ever  had  any  such  good  luck 
as  to  see  the  Irish  in  Ireland  itself,  but  he  certainly  has  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  their  looks,  as  if  the  country  had  been  all  his  life  familiar 
to  him.  Could  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  desire  anything  more  national 
than  the  scene  of  a  drunken  row,  or  could  Father  Mathew  have  a 
better  text  to  preach  upon  ?  There  is  not  a  broken  nose  in  the  room 
that  is  not  thoroughly  Irish. 

We  have  then  a  couple  of  compositions  treated  in  a  graver  manner, 
as  characteristic  too  as  the  other.  We  call  attention  to  the  comical 
look  of  poor  Teague,  who  has  been  pursued  and  beaten  by  the  witch's 
stick,  in  order  to  point  out  also  the  singular  neatness  of  the  workman- 
ship, and  the  pretty,  fanciful  little  glimpse  of  landscape  that  the  artist 
has  introduced  in  the  background.  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  a  fine  eye  for 
such  homely  landscapes,  and  renders  them  with  great  delicacy  and 
taste.  Old  villages,  farm-yards,  groups  of  stacks,  queer  chimneys, 
churches,  gable-ended  cottages,  Elizabethan  mansion-houses,  and 
other  old  English  scenes,  he  depicts  with  evident  enthusiasm. 

Famous  books  in  their  day  were  Cruikshank's  "John  Gilpin"  and 
"  Epping  Hunt ; "  for  though  our  artist  does  not  draw  horses  very 
scientifically, — to  use  a  phrase  of  the  atelier,  he  feels  them  very 
keenly  ;  and  his  queer  animals,  after  one  is  used  to  them,  answer 
quite  as  well  as  better.  Neither  is  he  very  happy  in  trees,  and  such 
rustical  produce  ;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  he  is  very  original,  his 
trees  being  decidedly  of  his  own  make  and  composition,  not  imitated 
from  any  master. 

But  what  then  ?  Can  a  man  be  supposed  to  imitate  everything  ? 
We  know  what  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is,  and  to  this 
Mr.  Cruikshank  has  confined  himself.  That  postilion  with  the  people 
in  the  broken-down  chaise  roaring  after  him  is  as  deaf  as  the  post  by 
which  he  passes.     Suppose  all  the  accessories  were  away,  could  not 
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©ne  swear  that  the  man  was  stone-deaf,  beyond  the  reach  of  trumpet  ? 
What  is  the  peculiar  character  in  a  deaf  man's  physiognomy  ? — can 
any  person  define  it  satisfactorily  in  words  ? — not  in  pages  ;  and 
Mr.  Cruikshank  has  expressed  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  not  so  big  as  the 
tenth  part  of  your  thumb-nail.  The  horses  of  John  Gilpin  are  much 
more  of  the  equestrian  order  ;  and  as  here  the  artist  has  only  his 
favourite  suburban  buildings  to  draw,  not  a  word  is  to  be  said  against 
liis  design.  The  inn  and  old  buildings  are  charmingly  designed,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  prettily  or  playfully  t  juched. 

"  At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 
From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond'ring  much 
To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

"  '  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  !     Here's  the  house!' 
They  all  at  once  did  cry  ; 
'  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired — ' 
Said  Gilpin — '  So  am  I ! ' 

"  Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 
Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly. 
With  post-boy  scamp'ring  in  the  rear, 
They  raised  the  hue  and  cry  : — ■ 

"  *  Stop  thief!  stop  thief! — a  highwayman  ! ' 
Not  one  of  them  was  mute  ; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 
Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

"  And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 
Flew  open  in  short  space  ; 
The  toll-men  thinking,  as  before, 
That  Gilpin  rode  a  race." 

The  rush,  and  shouting,  and  clatter  are  excellently  depicted  by  the 
artist ;  and  we,  who  have  been  scoffing  at  his  manner  of  designing 
animals,  must  here  make  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  the  hens  and 
chickens  ;  each  has  a  different  action,  and  is  curiously  natural. 

Happy  are  children  of  all  ages  who  have  such  a  ballad  and  such 
pictures  as  this  in  store  for  them  !  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  wood- 
cuts never  wear  out,  and  that  the  book  still  may  be  had  for  a  shilling, 
for  those  who  can  command  that  sum  of  money. 

In  the  "Epping  Hunt,"  which  we  owe  to  the  facetious  pen  of 
Mr.  Hood,  our  artist  has  not  been  so  successful.  There  is  here  too 
much  horsemanship  and  not  enough  incident  for  him  ;  but  the  portrait 
of  Roundings  the  huntsman  is  an  excellent  sketch,  and  a  couple  of  the 
designs  contain  great  humour.  The  first  represents  the  Cockney  hero, 
who,  "  like  a  bird,  was  singing  out  while  sitting  on  a  tree." 
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And  in  the  second  the  natural  order  is  reversed.  The  stag  having 
taken  heart,  is  hunting  the  huntsman,  and  the  Cheapside  Nimrod  is 
most  ignominiously  running  away 

The  Easter  Hunt,  we  are  told,  is  no  more  ;  and  as  the  Quarterly 
Review  recommends  the  British  public  to  purchase  Mr.  Catlin's 
pictures,  as  they  form  the  only  record  of  an  interesting  race  now 
rapidly  passing  away,  in  like  manner  we  should  exhort  all  our  friends 
to  purchase  Mr.  Cruikshank's  designs  of  anoihcr  interesting  race,  that 
is  run  already  and  for  the  last  time. 

Besides  these,  we  must  mention,  in  the  line  of  our  duty,  the  notable 
tragedies  of  "  Tom  Thumb  "  and  "  Bombastes  Furioso,"  both  of  which 
have  appeared  with  many  illustrations  by  Mr.  Cruikshank.  The 
*'  brave  army"  of  Bombastes  exhibits  a  terrific  display  of  brutal  force, 
which  must  shock  the  sensibilities  of  an  English  radical.  And  we  can 
well  understand  the  caution  of  the  general,  who  bids  this  soldatesque 
tffrenee  to  begone,  and  not  to  kick  up  a  row. 

Such  a  troop  of  lawless  ruffians  let  loose  upon  a  populous  city 
would  play  sad  havoc  in  it ;  and  we  fancy  the  massacres  of  Birmingham 
renewed,  or  at  least  of  Badajoz,  which,  though  not  quite  so  dreadful,  if 
we  may  believe  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  former 
scenes  of  slaughter,  were  nevertheless  severe  enough  :  but  we  must  not 
venture  upon  any  iU-timed  pleasantries  in  presence  of  the  disturbed 
King  Arthur  and  the  awful  ghost  of  Gafier  Thumb. 

We  are  thus  carried  at  once  into  the  supernatural,  and  here  we 
find  Cruikshank  reigning  supreme.  He  has  invented  in  his  time  a 
little  comic  pandemonium,  peopled  with  the  most  droU,  good-natured 
fiends  possible.  We  have  before  us  Chamisso's  "  Peter  Schlemihl," 
with  Cruikshank's  designs  translated  into  German,  and  gaining  nothing 
by  the  change.  The  "  Kinder  und  Hans-Maerchen "  of  Grimm  are 
likewise  ornamented  with  a  frontispiece,  copied  from  that  one  which 
appeared  to  the  amusing  version  of  the  English  work.  The  books  on 
Phrenology  and  Time  have  been  imitated  by  the  same  nation ;  and 
even  in  France,  whither  reputation  travels  slower  than  to  any  country 
except  China,  we  have  seen  copies  of  the  works  of  George  Cruikshank. 

He  in  return  has  complimented  the  French  by  illustrating  a  couple 
of  Lives  of  Napoleon,  and  the  "  Life  in  Paris"  before  mentioned.  He 
has  also  made  designs  for  Victor  Hugo's  "  Hans  of  Iceland."  Strange 
wild  etchings  were  those,  on  a  strange,  mad  subject ;  not  so  good  in 
our  notion  as  the  designs  for  the  German  books,  the  peculiar  humour 
of  which  latter  seemed  to  suit  the  artist  exactly.  There  is  a  mixture 
of  the  awful  and  the  ridiculous  in  these,  which  perpetually  excites  and 
Iceeps  awake  the  reader's  attention ;  the  German  writer  and  the 
English  artist  seem  to  have  an  entire  faith  in  their  subject.  The 
reader,  no  doubt,  remembers  the  awful  passage  in  "  Peter  Schlemihl," 
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where  the  little  gentleman  purchases  the  shadow  of  that  hero — "  Have 
the  kindness,  noble  sir,  to  examine  and  try  this  bag."  "  He  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  thence  a  tolerably  large  bag  of  Cordovan 
leather,  to  which  a  couple  of  thongs  were  fixed,  I  took  it  from  him, 
and  immediately  counted  out  ten  gold  pieces,  and  ten  more,  and  ten 
more,  and  still  other  ten,  whereupon  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him.  Done, 
said  I,  it  is  a  bargain  ;  you  shall  have  my  shadow  for  your  bag.  The 
bargain  was  concluded  ;  he  knelt  down  before  me,  and  I  saw  him  with 
a  wonderful  neatness  take  my  shadow  from  head  to  foot,  lightly  lift  it 
up  from  the  grass,  roll  and  fold  it  up  neatly,  and  at  last  pocket  it.  He 
then  rose  up,  bowed  to  me  once  more,  and  walked  away  again, 
disappearing  behind  the  rose-bushes.  I  don't  know,  but  I  thought  I 
heard  him  laughing  a  little.  I,  however,  kept  fast  hold  of  the  bag. 
Everything  around  me  was  bright  in  the  sun,  and  as  yet  I  gave  no 
thought  to  what  I  had  done." 

This  marvellous  event,  narrated  by  Peter  with  such  a  faithful 
circumstantial  detail,  is  painted  by  Cruikshank  in  the  most  wonderful 
poetic  way,  with  that  happy  mixture  of  the  real  and  supernatural  that 
makes  the  narrative  so  curious,  and  like  truth.  The  sun  is  shining 
with  the  utmost  brilliancy  in  a  great  quiet  park  or  garden  ;  there  is  a 
palace  in  the  background,  and  a  statue  basking  in  the  sun  quite  lonely 
and  melancholy  ;  there  is  a  sun-dial,  on  which  is  a  deep  shadow,  and 
in  the  front  stands  Peter  Schlemihl,  bag  in  hand  :  the  old  gentleman  is 
down  on  his  knees  to  him,  and  has  just  lifted  off  the  ground  the 
shadow  of  one  leg;  he  is  going  to  fold  it  back  neatly,  as  one  does  the 
tails  of  a  coat,  and  will  stow  it,  without  any  creases  or  crumples, 
along  with  the  other  black  garments  that  lie  in  that  immense  pocket 
of  his.  Cruikshank  has  designed  all  this  as  if  he  had  a  very  serious 
belief  in  the  story  ;  he  laughs,  to  be  sure,  but  one  fancies  that  he  is  a 
little  frightened  in  his  heart,  in  spite  of  all  his  fun  and  joking. 

The  German  tales  we  have  mentioned  before.  "  The  Prince  riding 
on  the  Fox,"  "  Hans  in  Luck,"  "  The  Fiddler  and  his  Goose,"  "  Heads 
off,"  are  all  drawings  which,  albeit  not  before  us  now,  nor  seen  for  ten 
years,  remain  indelibly  fixed  on  the  memory.  "  Heisst  du  dwa 
Rumpelstilzchen  f  "  There  sits  the  Queen  on  her  throne,  surrounded 
by  grinning  beef-eaters,  and  little  Rumpelstiltskin  stamps  his  foot 
through  the  floor  in  the  excess  of  his  tremendous  despair.  In  one  of 
these  German  tales,  if  we  remember  rightly,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
little  orphan  who  is  carried  away  by  a  pitying  fairy  for  a  term  of  seven 
years,  and  passing  that  period  of  sweet  apprenticeship  among  the 
imps  and  sprites  of  fairy-land.  Has  our  artist  been  among  the  same 
company,  and  brought  Ijack  their  portraits  in  his  sketch-book  .?  He 
is  the  only  designer  fairy-land  has  had.  Callot's  imps,  for  all  their 
strangeness,  are  only  of  the  earth  earthy.     Fuseli's  fairies  belong  to 
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the  infernal  regions  ;  they  are  monstrous,  lurid,  and  hideously  melan- 
choly. Mr.  Cruikshank  alone  has  had  a  true  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  "  little  people."  They  are  something  like  men  and  women, 
and  yet  not  flesh  and  blood  ;  they  are  laughing  and  mischievous,  but 
why  we  know  not.  Mr.  Cruikshank,  however,  has  had  some  dream 
or  the  other,  or  else  a  natural  mysterious  instinct  (as  the  Seherin  of 
Prevorst  had  for  beholding  ghosts),  or  else  some  preternatural  fairy 
revelation,  which  has  made  him  acquainted  with  the  looks  and  ways 
of  the  fantastical  subjects  of  Oberon  and  Titania. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  no  fairy  portraits  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  descend  lower  than  fairy-land,  and  have  seen  some  fine  specimens 
of  devils.  One  has  already  been  raised,  and  the  reader  has  seen  him 
tempting  a  fat  Dutch  burgomaster,  in  an  ancient  gloomy  market-place, 
such  as  George  Cruikshank  can  draw  as  well  as  Mr.  Prout,  Mr.  Nash, 
or  any  man  living.  There  is  our  friend  once  more ;  our  friend  the 
burgomaster,  in  a  highly  excited  state,  and  running  as  hard  as  his 
great  legs  will  carry  him,  with  our  mutual  enemy  at  his  tail. 

What  are  the  bets  ;  will  that  long-legged  bond-holder  of  a  devil 
come  up  with  the  honest  Dutchman  ?  It  serves  him  right :  why  did 
he  put  his  name  to  stamped  paper  t  And  yet  we  should  not  wonder 
if  some  lucky  chance  should  turn  up  in  the  burgomaster's  favour,  and 
his  infernal  creditor  lose  his  labour ;  for  one  so  proverbially  cunning 
as  yonder  tall  individual  with  the  saucer  eyes,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  has  been  verj'  often  outwitted. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  case  of  "  The  Gentleman  in  Black," 
which  has  been  illustrated  by  our  artist.  A  young  French  gentleman, 
by  name  M.  Desonge,  who  having  expended  his  patrimony  in  a  variety 
of  taverns  and  gaming-houses,  was  one  day  pondering  upon  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  finances,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  think  how  he 
should  provide  means  for  future  support,  exclaimed,  very  naturally, 
"What  the  devil  shall  I  do.^"  He  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  a 
Gentleman  in  Black  made  his  appearance,  whose  authentic  portrait 
Mr.  Cruikshank  has  had  the  honour  to  paint.  This  gentleman  pro- 
duced a  black-edged  book  out  of  a  black  bag,  some  black-edged 
papers  tied  up  with  black  crape,  and  sitting  down  familiarly  opposite 
M.  Desonge,  began  conversing  with  him  on  the  state  of  his  affairs. 

It  is  needless  to  state  what  was  the  result  of  the  interview. 
M.  Desonge  was  induced  by  the  gentleman  to  sign  his  name  to  one 
of  the  black-edged  papers,  and  found  himself  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
versation to  be  possessed  of  an  unlimited  command  of  capital.  This 
arrangement  completed,  the  Gentleman  in  Black  posted  (in  an  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  manner)  from  Paris  to  London,  there  found  a  young 
English  merchant  in  exactly  the  same  situation  in  which  M.  Desonge  had 
been,  and  concluded  a  bargain  with  the  Briton  of  exactly  the  same  nature. 
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The  book  goes  on  to  relate  how  these  young  men  spent  the  money 
so  miraculously  handed  over  to  them,  and  how  both,  when  the  period 
drew  near  that  was  to  witness  the  performance  of  their  part  of  the 
bargain,  grew  melancholy,  wretched,  nay,  so  absolutely  dishonourable 
as  to  seek  for  every  means  of  breaking  through  their  agreement.  The 
Englishman  living  in  a  country  where  the  lawyers  are  more  astute 
than  any  other  lawyers  in  the  world,  took  the  advice  of  a  ]Mr.  Bagsby, 
of  Lyon's  Inn  ;  whose  name,  as  we  cannot  find  it  in  the  "  Law  List," 
we  presume  to  be  fictitious.     Who  could  it  be  that  was  a  match  for 

the  devil .?     Lord very  likely  ;  we  shall  not  give  his  name,  but  let 

every  reader  of  this  Review  fill  up  the  blank  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  copy  purchased  by  his  neighbours, 
he  will  find  that  fifteen  out  of  twenty  have  written  down  the  same 
honoured  name. 

Well,  the  Gentleman  in  Black  was  anxious  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
bond.  The  parties  met  at  Mr.  Bagsby's  chambers  to  consult,  the 
Black  Gentleman  foolishly  thinking  that  he  could  act  as  his  own 
counsel,  and  fearing  no  attorney  alive.  But  mark  the  superiority  ot 
British  law,  and  see  how  the  black  pettifogger  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Bagsby  simply  stated  that  he  would  take  the  case  into  Chancery, 
and  his  antagonist,  utterly  humiliated  and  defeated,  refused  to  move  a 
step  farther  in  the  matter. 

And  now  the  French  gentleman,  M.  Desonge,  hearing  of  his 
friend's  escape,  became  anxious  to  be  free  from  his  own  rash  engage- 
ments. He  employed  the  same  counsel  who  had  been  successful  in 
the  former  instance,  but  the  Gentleman  in  Black  was  a  great  deal 
wiser  by  this  time,  and  whether  M.  Desonge  escaped,  or  whether  he 
is  now  in  that  extensive  place  which  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  we 
shall  not  say.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  know  had  better  purchase 
the  book  wherein  all  these  interesting  matters  are  duly  set  down. 
There  is  one  more  diabolical  picture  in  our  budget,  engraved  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  same  dexterous  artist  who  has  rendered  the 
former  diableries  so  well. 

We  may  mention  Mr.  Thompson's  name  as  among  the  first  of  the 
engravers  to  whom  Cruikshank's  designs  have  been  entrusted  ;  and 
next  to  him  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  such  arbitrary  distinctions) 
we  may  place  Mr.  Williams  ;  and  the  reader  is  not  possibly  aware  of 
the  immense  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  rendering  of  these  little 
sketches,  which,  traced  by  the  designer  in  a  few  hours,  require  weeks' 
labour  from  the  engraver.  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  not  been  educated  in 
the  regular  schools  of  drawing  (very  luckily  for  him,  as  we  think),  and 
consequently  has  had  to  make  a  manner  for  himself,  which  is  quite 
unlike  that  of  any  other  draftsman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least 
mechanical  about  it ;  to  produce  his  particular  eftects  he  uses  his  own 
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particular  lines,  which  are  queer,  free,  fantastical,  and  must  be  followed 
in  all  their  infinite  twists  and  vagaries  by  the  careful  tool  of  the 
engraver.  Those  three  lovely  heads,  for  instance,  imagined  out  of 
the  rinds  of  lemons,  are  worth  examining,  not  so  much  for  the  jovial 
humour  and  wonderful  variety  of  feature  exhibited  in  these  darling 
countenances  as  for  the  engraver's  part  of  the  work.  See  the  infinite 
delicate  cross-lines  and  hatchings  which  he  is  obliged  to  render  ;  let 
him  go,  not  a  hair's  breadth,  but  the  hundredth*  part  of  a  hair's 
breadth,  beyond  the  given  line,  and  the  feeling  of  it  is  ruined.  He 
receives  these  little  dots  and  specks,  and  fantastical  quirks  of  the 
pencil,  and  cuts  away  with  a  little  knife  round  each,  not  too  much  nor 
too  little.  Antonio's  pound  of  flesh  did  not  puzzle  the  Jew  so  much  ; 
and  so  weU  does  the  engraver  succeed  at  last,  that  we  never  remember 
to  have  met  with  a  single  artist  who  did  not  vow  that  the  wood-cutter 
had  utterly  ruined  his  design. 

Of  I^Iessrs.  Thompson  and  Williams  we  have  spoken  as  the  first 
engravers  in  point  of  rank ;  however,  the  regulations  of  professional 
precedence  are  certainly  very  difficult,  and  the  rest  of  their  brethren  we 
shall  not  endeavour  to  class.  Why  should  the  artists  who  executed  the 
cuts  of  the  admirable  "  Three  Courses  "  yield  the  -pas  to  any  one  ? 

There,  for  instance,  is  an  engraving  by  Mr.  Landells,  nearly  as  good 
in  our  opinion  as  the  very  best  woodcut  that  ever  was  made  after 
Cruikshank,  and  curiously  happy  in  rendering  the  artist's  peculiar 
manner :  this  cut  does  not  come  from  the  facetious  publications  which 
we  have  consulted  ;  but  is  a  contribution  by  Mr.  Cruikshank  to  an 
elaborate  and  splendid  botanical  work  upon  the  Orchidacee  of  Mexico, 
by  ]\Ir.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bateman  despatched  some  extremely  choice 
roots  of  this  valuable  plant  to  a  friend  in  England,  who,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  case,  consigned  it  to  his  gardener  to  unpack.  A  great  deal  of 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  contents  was  manifested  by  all  concerned, 
but  on  the  lid  of  the  box  being  removed,  there  issued  from  it  three  or 
four  fine  specimens  of  the  enormous  Blatta  beetle  that  had  been  prey- 
ing upon  the  plants  during  the  voyage  ;  against  these  the  gardeners, 
the  grooms,  the  porters,  and  the  porters'  children,  issued  forth  in  arms, 
and  this  scene  the  artist  has  immortalized. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  Mr.  Cruikshank 
has  depicted  Irish  character  and  Cockney  character  :  English  country 
chaiacter  is  quite  as  faithfully  delineated  in  the  person  of  the  stout 
porteress  and  her  children,  and  of  the  "  Chawbacon  "  with  the  shovel, 
on  whose  face  is  written  "  Zummerzetsheer."  Chawbacon  appears  in 
another  plate,  or  else  Chawbacon's  brother.  He  has  come  up  to 
Lunnan,  and  is  looking  about  him  at  raaces. 

How  distinct  are  these  rustics  from  those  whom  we  have  just  been 
examining  !     They  hang  about  the  purlieus  of  the  metropolis  :  Brook 
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Green,  Epsom,  Greenwich,  Ascot,  Goodwood,  arc  their  haunts.  They 
visit  London  professionally  once  a  year,  and  that  is  at  the  time  of 
Bartholomew  fair.  How  one  may  speculate  upon  the  different  degrees 
of  rascality,  as  exhibited  in  each  face  of  the  thimblerigging  trio,  and 
form  little  histories  for  these  worthies,  charming  Newgate  romances, 
such  as  have  been  of  late  the  fashion  !  Is  any  man  so  blind  that  he 
cannot  see  the  exact  face  that  is  writhing  under  the  thimblerigged 
hero's  hat  ?  Like  Timanthes  of  old,  our  artist  expresses  great  passions 
■without  the  aid  of  the  human  countenance.  There  is  another  specimen 
— a  street  row  of  inebriated  bottles.  Is  there  any  need  of  having  a 
face  after  this  ?  "  Come  on  ! "  says  Claret-bottle,  a  dashing,  genteel 
fellow,  with  his  hat  on  one  ear — "  Come  on  !  has  any  man  a  mind  to 
tap  me  ? "  Claret-bottle  is  a  little  screwed  (as  one  may  see  by  his 
legs),  but  full  of  gaiety  and  courage ;  not  so  that  stout,  apoplectic 
Bottle-of-rum,  who  has  staggered  against  the  wall,  and  has  his  hand 
upon  his  liver  :  the  fellow  hurts  himself  with  smoking,  that  is  clear,  and 
is  as  sick  as  sick  can  be.  See,  Port  is  making  away  from  the  storm, 
and  Double  X  is  as  flat  as  ditch-water.  Against  these,  awful  in  their 
white  robes,  the  sober  watchmen  come. 

Our  artist  then  can  cover  up  faces,  and  yet  show  them  quite 
clearly,  as  in  the  thimblerig  group  ;  or  he  can  do  without  faces 
altogether  ;  or  he  can,  at  a  pinch,  provide  a  countenance  for  a  gentle- 
man out  of  any  given  object — a  beautiful  Irish  physiognomy  being 
moulded  upon  a  keg  of  whisky ;  and  a  jolly  English  countenance 
frothing  out  of  a  pot  of  ale  (the  spirit  of  brave  Toby  Philpot  come 
back  to  reanimate  his  clay) ;  while  in  a  fungus  may  be  recognized  the 
physiognomy  of  a  mushroom  peer.  Finally,  if  he  is  at  a  loss,  he  can 
make  a  living  head,  body,  and  legs  out  of  steel  or  tortoise-shell,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  vivacious  pair  of  spectacles  that  are  jockeying  the  nose 
of  Caddy  Cuddle. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  busied  himself  very  much  with 
steel  engraving,  and  the  consequences  of  that  lucky  invention  have 
been,  that  his  plates  are  now  sold  by  thousands,  where  they  could  only 
be  produced  by  hundreds  before.  He  has  made  many  a  bookseller's 
and  author's  fortune  (we  trust  that  in  so  doing  he  may  not  have  ne- 
glected his  own).  Twelve  admirable  plates,  furnished  yearly  to  that 
facetious  littl*'  publication,  the  Cojuic  Almanac,  have  gained  for  it  a 
sale,  as  we  hear,  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  copies.  The  idea  of  the 
work  was  novel ;  there  was,  in  the  first  number  especially,  a  great  deal 
of  comic  power,  and  Cruikshank's  designs  were  so  admirable  that  the 
Almanac  at  once  became  a  vast  favourite  with  the  public,  and  has  so 
remained  ever  since. 

Besides  the  twelve  plates,  this  almanac  contains  a  prophetic  wood- 
cut, accompanying  an  awful  Blarneyhum  Astrologicum  that  appears  in 
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this  and  other  almanacs.  There  is  one  that  hints  in  pretty  clear  terms 
that  with  the  Reform  of  Municipal  Corporations  the  ruin  of  the  great 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  at  hand.  His  lordship  is  meekly  going  to 
dine  at  an  eightpenny  ordinarj', — his  giants  in  pawn,  his  men  in 
armour  dwindled  to  "one  poor  knight,"  his  carriage  to  be  sold,  his 
stalwart  aldermen  vanished,  his  sheriffs,  alas  !  and  alas  !  in  gaol ! 
Another  design  shows  that  Rigdum,  if  a  true,  is  also  a  moral  and 
instructive  prophet.  John  Bull  is  asleep,  or  rather  in  a  vision  ;  the 
cunning  demon,  Speculation,  blowing  a  thousand  bright  bubbles  about 
him.  Meanwhile  the  rooks  are  busy  at  his  fob,  a  knave  has  cut  a 
cruel  hole  in  his  pocket,  a  rattle-snake  has  coiled  safe  round  his  feet, 
and  will  in  a  trice  swallow  Bull,  chair,  money,  and  all ;  the  rats  are  at 
his  corn-bags  (as  if,  poor  devil,  he  had  corn  to  spare) ;  his  faithful  dog 
is  bolting  his  leg-of-mutton — nay,  a  thief  has  gotten  hold  of  his  very 
candle,  and  there,  by  way  of  moral,  is  his  ale-pot,  which  looks  and 
winks  in  his  face,  and  seems  to  say,  O  Bull,  all  this  is  froth,  and  a 
cruel  satirical  picture  of  a  certain  rustic  who  had  a  goose  that  laid 
certain  golden  eggs,  which  goose  the  rustic  slew  in  expectation  of 
finding  all  the  eggs  at  once.  This  is  goose  and  sage  too,  to  borrow 
the  pun  of  "  learned  Doctor  Gill ; "  but  we  shrewdly  suspect  that 
Mr.  Cruikshank  is  becoming  a  little  conservative  in  his  notions. 

We  love  these  pictures  so  that  it  is  hard  to  part  us,  and  we  still 
fondly  endeavour  to  hold  on,  but  this  wild  word,  farewell,  must  be 
spoken  by  the  best  friends  at  last,  and  so  good-by,  brave  wood-cuts  : 
we  feel  quite  a  sadness  in  coming  to  the  last  of  our  collection. 

In  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Connie  Almanac  all  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Londoners  that  would  afford  food  for  fun  were  noted  down ; 
and  if  during  the  last  two  years  the  mysterious  personage  who,  under 
the  title  of  "  Rigdum  Funnidos,"  compiles  this  ephemeris,  has  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  romantic  tales,  we  must  suppose  that  he  did  so 
because  the  great  metropolis  was  exhausted,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
discover  new  worlds  in  the  cloud-land  of  fancy.  The  character  of 
Mr.  Stubbs,  who  made  his  appearance  in  the  Ahnanac  iox  1839,  had, 
we  think,  great  merit,  although  his  adventures  were  somewhat  of  too 
tragical  a  description  to  provoke  pure  laughter. 

We  should  be  glad  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  "  Illustrations  of 
Time,"  the  "  Scraps  and  Sketches,"  and  the  "  Illustrations  of  Phreno- 
logy," which  are  among  the  most  famous  of  our  artist's  publications  ; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  new  terms  of  praise,  as  find  them  one 
must,  when  reviewing  Mr.  Cruikshank's  publications,  and  more  difficult 
still  (as  the  reader  of  this  notice  will  no  doubt  have  perceived  for  him- 
self long  since)  to  translate  his  design  into  words,  and  go  to  the 
printer's  box  for  a  description  of  all  that  fun  and  humour  which  the 
artist  can  produce  by  a  few  skilful  turns  of  his  needle.    A  famous 
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article  upon  the  "  Illustrations  of  Time  "  appeared  some  dozen  years 
since  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  of  which  the  conductors  have  always 
been  great  admirers  of  our  artist,  as  became  men  of  honour  and 
genius.  To  these  grand  qualities  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  we 
are  laying  claim,  but,  thank  heaven,  Cruikshank's  humour  is  so  good 
and  benevolent  that  any  man  must  love  it,  and  on  this  score  we  may 
speak  as  well  as  another. 

Then  there  are  the  '"'  Greenwich  Hospital"  designs,  which  must  not 
be  passed  over.  "  Greenwich  Hospital  "  is  a  hearty,  good-natured  book, 
in  the  Tom  Dibdin  school,  treating  of  the  virtues  of  British  tars,  in 
approved  nautical  language.  They  maul  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards, 
they  go  out  in  brigs  and  take  frigates,  they  reheve  women  in  distress, 
and  are  yard-arm  and  yard-arming,  athwart-hawsing,  marlinspiking, 
binnacling,  and  helm's-a-leeing,  as  honest  seamen  invariably  do,  in 
novels,  on  the  stage,  and  doubtless  on  board  ship.  This  we  cannot 
take  upon  us  to  say,  but  the  artist,  like  a  true  Englishman  as  he  is, 
loves  dearly  these  brave  guardians  of  Old  England,  and  chronicles 
their  rare  or  fanciful  exploits  with  the  greatest  good-will.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  noble  head  of  Nelson  in  the  "  Family  Library,"  and  they 
will,  we  are  sure,  think  with  us  that  the  designer  must  have  felt  and 
loved  what  he  drew.  There  are  to  this  abridgment  of  Southey's 
admirable  book  many  more  cuts  after  Cruikshank  ;  and  about  a  dozen 
pieces  by  the  same  hand  will  be  found  in  a  work  equally  popular, 
Lockhart's  excellent  "  Life  of  Napoleon."  Among  these  the  retreat 
from  Moscow  is  very  fine  ;  the  Mamlouks  most  vigorous,  furious,  and 
barbarous,  as  they  should  be.  At  the  end  of  these  three  volumes 
Mr.  Cruikshank's  contributions  to  the  "Family  Library"  seem  suddenly 
to  have  ceased. 

We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  undervalue  the  works  and  genius  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  would  admit  as  readily  as  any 
man  the  wonderful  assistance  that  he  has  derived  from  the  artist  who 
has  given  us  the  portraits  of  his  ideal  personages,  and  made  them 
familiar  to  all  the  world.  Once  seen,  these  figures  remain  impressed 
on  the  memory,  which  otherwise  would  have  had  no  hold  upon  them, 
and  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Boz  become  personal  acquaintances 
with  each  of  us.  Oh,  that  Hogarth  could  have  illustrated  Fielding  inr 
the  same  way  !  and  fixed  down  on  paper  those  grand  figures  of  Parson 
Adams,  and  Squire  All  worthy,  and  the  great  Jonathan  Wild, 

With  regard  to  the  modern  romance  of  "Jack  Sheppard,"  in  which 
the  latter  personage  makes  a  second  appearance,  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Cruikshank  really  created  the  tale,  and  that  Mr.  Ainsworth,  as  it 
were,  only  put  words  to  it.  Let  any  reader  of  the  novel  think  over  it 
for  awhile,  now  that  it  is  some  months  since  he  has  perused  and  laid 
it  down — let  him  think,  and  tell  us  what  he  remembers  of  the  tale  ? 
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George  Cruikshank's  pictures — always  George  Cruikshank's  pictures. 
The  storm  in  the  Thames,  for  instance  :  all  the  author's  laboured 
description  of  that  event  has  passed  clean  away — we  have  only  before 
the  mind's  eye  the  fine  plates  of  Cruikshank  :  the  poor  wretch  cowering 
under  the  bridge  arch,  as  the  waves  come  rushing  in,  and  the  boats 
are  whirling  away  in  the  drift  of  the  great  swollen  black  waters.  And 
let  any  man  look  at  that  second  plate  of  the  murder  on  the  Thames, 
and  he  must  acknowledge  how  much  more  brilliant  the  artist's  descrip- 
tion is  than  the  writer's,  and  what  a  real  genius  for  the  terrible  as  well 
as  for  the  ridiculous  the  former  has  ;  how  awful  is  the  gloom  of  the 
old  bridge,  a  few  lights  glimmering  from  the  houses  here  and  there,  but 
not  so  as  to  be  reflected  on  the  water  at  all,  which  is  too  turbid  and 
raging  :  a  great  heavy  rack  of  clouds  goes  sweeping  over  the  bridge, 
and  men  with  flaring  torches,  the  murderers,  are  borne  away  with  the 
stream. 

The  author  requires  many  pages  to  describe  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
which  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  represented  in  one.  First,  he  has  to 
prepare  you  with  the  something  inexpressibly  melancholy  in  sailing 
on  a  dark  night  upon  the  Thames  :  "  the  ripple  of  the  water,"  "  the 
darkling  current,"  "  the  indistinctively  seen  craft,"  "  the  solemn 
shadows,"  and  other  phenomena  visible  on  rivers  at  night  are  detailed 
(with  not  unskilful  rhetoric)  in  order  to  bring  the  reader  into  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  the  deeper  gloom  and  horror  which  is  to  ensue. 
Then  follow  pages  of  description,  "  As  Rowland  sprang  to  the  helm, 
and  gave  the  signal  for  pursuit,  a  war  like  a  volley  of  ordnance  was 
heard  aloft,  and  the  wind  again  burst  its  bondage.  A  moment  before 
the  surface  of  the  stream  was  as  black  as  ink.  It  was  now  whitening, 
hissing,  and  seething,  like  an  enormous  cauldron.  The  blast  once 
.nore  swept  over  the  agitated  river,  whirled  off  the  sheets  of  foam, 
scattered  them  far  and  wide  in  rain-drops,  and  left  the  raging  torrent 
blacker  than  before.  Destruction  everywhere  marked  the  course  of 
the  gale.  Steeples  toppled  and  towers  reeled  beneath  its  fury.  All 
was  darkness,  horror,  confusion,  ruin.  Men  fled  from  their  tottering 
habitations  and  returned  to  them,  scared  by  greater  danger.  The  end 
of  the  world  seemed  at  hand.  .  .  .  The  hurricane  had  now  reached 
its  climax.  The  blast  shrieked,  as  if  exulting  in  its  wrathful  mission. 
Stunning  and  continuous,  the  din  seemed  almost  to  take  away  the 
power  of  hearing.  He  who  had  faced  the  gale  would  have  been 
instantly  stifled"  &c.  &c.  See  with  what  a  tremendous  war  of  words 
(and  good  loud  words  too  ;  Mr.  Ainsworth's  description  is  a  good  and 
spirited  one)  the  author  is  obliged  to  pour  in  upon  the  reader  before 
he  can  effect  his  purpose  upon  the  latter,  and  inspire  him  with  a  proper 
terror.  The  painter  does  it  at  a  glance,  and  old  Wood's  dilemma  in 
the  midst  of  that  tremendous  storm,  with  the  little  infant  at  his  bosom, 
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is  remembered  afterwards,  not  from  the  words,  but  from  the  visible 
image  of  them  that  the  artist  has  left  us. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  glance  through  the  whole 
of  the  "Jack  Sheppard  "  plates,  which  are  among  the  most  finished 
and  the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's  performances,  and  say  a 
word  or  two  concerning  them.  Let  us  begin  with  finding  fault  with 
No.  I,  "  Mr.  Wood  offers  to  adopt  little  Jack  Sheppard."  A  poor 
print,  on  a  poor  subject ;  the  figure  of  the  woman  not  as  carefully 
designed  as  it  might  be,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  (not  an  un- 
common fault  with  our  artist)  much  caricatured.  The  print  is  cut  up, 
to  use  the  artist's  phrase,  by  the  number  of  accessories  which  the 
engraver  has  thought  proper,  after  the  author's  elaborate  description, 
elaborately  to  reproduce.  The  plate  of  "  Wild  discovering  Darrell  in 
the  loft"  is  admirable — ghastly,  terrible,  and  the  treatment  of  it  extra- 
ordinarily skilful,  minute,  and  bold.  The  intricacies  of  the  tile-work, 
and  the  mysterious  twinkling  of  light  among  the  beams,  are  excellently 
felt  and  rendered  ;  and  one  sees  here,  as  in  the  two  next  plates  of  the 
storm  and  murder,  what  a  fine  eye  the  artist  has,  what  a  skilful  hand, 
and  what  a  sympathy  for  the  wild  and  dreadful.  As  a  mere  imitation  of 
nature,  the  clouds  and  the  bridge  in  the  murder  picture  may  be 
examined  by  painters  who  make  far  higher  pretensions  than  Mr. 
Cruikshank.  In  point  of  workmanship  they  are  equally  good,  the 
manner  quite  unaffected,  the  effect  produced  without  any  violent  con- 
trast, the  whole  scene  evidently  well  and  philosophically  arranged  in 
the  artist's  brain,  before  he  began  to  put  it  upon  copper. 

The  famous  drawing  of  "Jack  carving  the  name  on  the  beam," 
which  has  been  transferred  to  half  the  play-bills  in  town,  is  over-loaded 
v.'ith  accessories,  as  the  first  plate  ;  but  they  are  much  better  arranged 
than  in  the  last-named  engraving,  and  do  not  injure  the  effect  of  the 
principal  figure.  Remark,  too,  the  conscientiousness  of  the  artist,  and 
that  shrewd  pervading  idea  qI  form  which  is  one  of  his  principal  cha- 
racteristics. Jack  is  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  implements  of  his 
profession  ;  he  stands  on  a  regular  carpenter's  table  :  away  in  the 
shadow  under  it  lie  shavings  and  a  couple  of  carpenter's  hampers. 
The  glue-pot,  the  mallet,  the  chisel-handle,  the  planes,  the  saws,  the 
hone  with  its  cover,  and  the  other  paraphernalia  are  all  represented 
with  extraordinary  accuracy  and  forethought.  The  man's  mind  has 
retained  the  exact  drawing  of  all  these  minute  objects  (unconsciously 
perhaps  to  himself),  but  we  can  see  with  what  keen  eyes  he  must  go 
through  the  world,  and  what  a  fund  of  facts  (as  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  shape  of  objects  is  in  his  profession)  this  keen  student  of  nature 
has  stored  away  in  his  brain.  In  the  ne.xt  plate,  where  Jack  is 
escaping  from  his  mistress,  the  figure  of  that  lady,  one  of  the  deepest 
of  the  l3a9vKu\Troi,  Strikes  us  as  disagreeable  and  unrefined;  that  of 
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Winifred  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  pretty  and  graceful  j  and  Jack's 
puzzled,  slinking  look  must  not  be  forgotten.  All  the  accessories  are 
good,  and  the  apartment  has  a  snug,  cosy  air ;  which  is  not  remark- 
able, except  that  it  shows  how  faithfully  the  designer  has  performed 
his  work,  and  how  curiously  he  has  entered  into  all  the  particulars  of 
the  subject. 

Master  Thames  Darrell,  the  handsome  young  man  of  the  book, 
is,  in  Mr.  Cruikshank's  portraits  of  him,  no  favourite  of  ours.  The 
lad  seems  to  wish  to  make  up  for  the  natural  insignificance  of  his 
face  by  frowning  on  all  occasions  most  portentously.  This  figure, 
^^  t-     borrowed  from  the  compositor's  desk,  will  give  a  notion  of 

I*    what  we  mean.     Wild's  face  is  too  violent  for  the  great  man 

I  of  history  (if  we  may  call  Fieldmg  history),  but  this  is  in 
consonance  with  the  ranting,  frowning,  braggadocio  character  that 
Mr.  Ainsworth  has  given  him. 

The  "  Interior  of  Willesden  Church"  is  excellent  as  a  composition, 
and  a  piece  of  artistical  workmanship  ;  the  groups  are  well  arranged  ; 
and  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Sheppard  looking  round  alarmed,  as  her  son  is 
robbing  the  dandy  Kneebone,  is  charming,  simple,  and  unaffected. 
Not  so  "  Mrs.  Sheppard  ill  in  bed,"  whose  face  is  screwed  up  to  an 
expression  vastly  too  tragic.  The  little  glimpse  of  the  church  seen 
through  the  open  door  of  the  room  is  very  beautiful  and  poetical :  it 
is  in  such  small  hints  that  an  artist  especially  excels  ;  they  are  the 
morals  which  he  loves  to  append  to  his  stories,  and  are  always 
appropriate  and  welcome.  The  boozing-ken  is  not  to  our  liking  ; 
Mrs.  Sheppard  is  there  with  her  horrified  eyebrows  again.  Why  this 
exaggeration — is  it  necessary  for  the  public  ?  We  think  not,  or  if  they 
require  such  excitement,  let  our  artist,  like  a  true  painter  as  he  is, 
teach  them  better  things.* 

The  "  Escape  from  Willesden  Cage  "  is  excellent ;  the  "  Burglary 
in  Wood's  house"  has  not  less  merit ;  "  Mrs.  Sheppard  in  Bedlam,"  a 
ghastly  picture  indeed,  is  finely  conceived,  but  not,  as  we  fancy,  so 
carefully  executed  ;  it  would  be  better  for  a  little  more  careful  drawing 
in  the  female  figure. 

*  A  gentleman  (whose  wit  is  so  celebrated  that  one  should  be  very  cautious 
in  repeating  his  stories)  gave  the  writer  a  good  illustration  of  the  philosophy  of 

exaggeration.     Mr. was  once  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Opera  when  the 

scene-shifters  were  preparing  for  the  ballet.  Flora  was  to  sleep  under  a  bush, 
whereon  were  gro^\'ing  a  number  of  roses,  and  amidst  which  was  fluttering  a 
gay  covey  of  butterflies.  In  size  the  roses  exceeded  the  most  expansive  sun- 
flowers, and  the  butterflies  were  as  large  as  cocked  hats  ; — the  scene-shifter 

explained  to  Mr. ,  who  asked  the  reason  why  everything  was  so  magnt 

fied,  that  the  galleries  could  never  see  the  objects  unless  they  were  enon-nously 
exaggerated.     How  many  of  our  writers  and  designers  work  for  the  galleries  ? 
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"  Jack  sitting  for  his  picture"  is  a  very  pleasing  group,  and  savours 
of  the  manner  of  Hogarth,  who  is  introduced  in  the  company,  l^he 
"  Murder  of  Trenchard"  must  be  noticed  too  as  remarkable  for  the 
effect  and  terrible  vigour  which  the  artist  has  given  to  the  scene. 
The  "  Willesden  Churchyard  "  has  great  merit  too,  but  the  gems  of 
the  book  are  the  little  vignettes  illustrating  the  escape  from  Newgate. 
Here,  too,  much  anatomical  care  of  drawing  is  not  required  ;  the 
figures  are  so  small  that  the  outline  and  attitude  need  only  to  be 
indicated,  and  the  designer  has  produced  a  series  of  figures  quite 
remarkable  for  reality  and  poetry  too.  There  are  no  less  than  ten  of 
Tack's  feats  so  described  by  Mr.  Cruikshank.  (Let  us  say  a  word 
here  in  praise  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  author  has  carried 
us  through  the  adventure.)  Here  is  Jack  clattering  up  the  chimney, 
now  peering  into  the  lonely  red  room,  now  opening  "  the  door  between 
the  red  room  and  the  chapel."  What  a  wild,  fierce,  scared  look  he 
has,  the  young  ruffian,  as  cautiously  he  steps  in,  holding  light  his  bar 
of  iron.  You  can  see  by  his  face  how  his  heart  is  beating  !  If  any 
one  were  there  !  but  no  !  And  this  is  a  very  fine  cliaracteristic  of  the 
prints,  the  extreme  loneliness  of  them  all.  Not  a  soul  is  there  to  dis- 
turb him — woe  to  him  who  should — and  Jack  drives  in  the  chapel 
gate,  and  shatters  down  the  passage  door,  and  there  you  have  him  on 
the  leads.  Up  he  goes  !  it  is  but  a  spring  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
blanket,  and  he  is  gone — abiii,  evasit,  e^'upit  I  Mr.  Wild  must  catch 
him  again  if  he  can. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank's  famous  designs  to  that  work.*  The  sausage  scene  at  Fagin's, 
Nancy  seizing  the  boy  ;  that  capital  piece  of  humour,  Mr.  Bumble's 
courtship,  which  is  even  better  in  Cruikshank's  version  than  in  Boz's 
exquisite  account  of  the  interview  ;  Sykes's  farewell  to  the  dog  ;  and 
the  Jew, — the  dreadful  Jew — that  Cruikshank  drew  !  What  a  fine 
touching  picture  of  melancholy  desolation  is  that  of  Sykes  and  the 
dog  !  The  poor  cur  is  not  too  well  drawn,  the  landscape  is  stiff  and 
formal ;  but  in  this  case  the  faults,  if  faults  they  be,  of  execution  rather 
add  to  than  diminish  the  effect  of  the  picture  :  it  has  a  strange,  wild, 
dreary,  broken-hearted  look  ;  we  fancy  we  see  the  landscape  as  it 
must  have  appeared  to  Sykes,  when  ghastly  and  with  bloodshot  eyes 
he  looked  at  it.  As  for  the  Jew  in  the  dungeon,  let  us  say  nothing  of 
it — what  can  we  say  to  describe  it  ?  What  a  fine  homely  poet  is  the 
man  who  can  produce  this  little  world  of  mirth  or  woe  for  us  !  Does 
he  elaborate  his  effects  by  slow  process  of  thought,  or  do  they  come  to 
him  by  instinct?    Does  the  painter  ever  arrange  in  his  brain  an  image 

*  Or  his  new  work,  "The  Tower  of  London,"  which  promises  even  to 
surpass  Mr.  Cruiksliank's  former  productions. 
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so  complete,  that  he  afterwards  can  copy  it  exactly  on  the  canvas,  or 
does  the  hand  work  in  spite  of  him  ? 

A  great  deal  of  this  random  work  of  course  every  artist  has  done 
in  his  time  ;  many  men  produce  effects  of  which  they  never  dreamed, 
and  strike  off  excellences,  haphazard,  which  gain  for  them  reputation  ; 
but  a  fine  quality  in  Mr.  Cruikshank,  the  quality  of  his  success,  as  we 
have  said  before,  is  the  extraordinar}'  earnestness  and  good  faith  with 
which  he  executes  all  he  attempts — the  ludicrous,  the  polite,  the  low, 
the  terrible.  In  the  second  of  these  he  often,  in  our  fancy,  fails,  his 
figures  lacking  elegance  and  descending  to  caricature ;  but  there  is 
something  fine  in  this  too  :  it  is  good  that  he  sJioiildizi\\,  that  he  should 
have  these  honest  naive  notions  regarding  the  beau  i7ionde,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  which  a  namby-pamby  tea-party  painter  could  hit  off 
far  better  than  he.  He  is  a  great  deal  too  downright  and  manly  to 
appreciate  the  flimsy  delicacies  of  small  society — you  cannot  expect  a 
lion  to  roar  you  like  any  sucking  dove,  or  frisk  about  a  drawing-room 
like  a  lad/s  little  spaniel. 

If  then,  in  the  course  of  his  life  and  business,  he  has  been  occa- 
sionally obliged  to  imitate  the  ways  of  such  small  animals,  he  has 
done  so,  let  us  say  it  at  once,  clumsily,  and  like  as  a  lion  should. 
Many  artists,  we  hear,  hold  his  works  rather  cheap  ;  they  prate  about 
bad  drawing,  want  of  scientific  knowledge  ; — they  would  have  some- 
thing vastly  more  neat,  regular,  anatomical. 

Not  one  of  the  whole  band  most  likely  but  can  paint  an  Academy 
figure  better  than  himself;  nay,  or  a  portrait  of  an  alderman's  lady 
and  family  of  children.  But  look  down  the  list  of  the  painters  and 
tell  us  who  are  they  ?  How  many  among  these  men  are  poets 
(makers),  possessing  the  faculty  to  create,  the  greatest  among  the 
gifts  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  the  mind  of  man  ?  Say  how 
many  there  are,  count  up  what  they  have  done,  and  see  what  in  the 
course  of  some  nine-and-twenty  years  has  been  done  by  this  inde- 
fatigable man. 

What  amazing  energetic  fecundity  do  we  find  in  him  !  As  a  boy 
he  began  to  fight  for  bread,  has  been  hungry  (twice  a  day  we  trust) 
ever  since,  and  has  been  obliged  to  sell  his  wit  for  his  bread  week  by 
week.  And  his  wit,  sterling  gold  as  it  is,  will  find  no  such  purchasers 
as  the  fashionable  painter's  thin  pinchbeck,  who  can  live  comfortably 
for  six  weeks,  when  paid  for  and  painting  a  portrait,  and  fancies  his 
mind  prodigiously  occupied  all  the  while.  There  was  an  artist  in 
Paris,  an  artist  hairdresser,  who  used  to  be  fatigued  and  take  restora- 
tives after  inventing  a  new  coiffure.  By  no  such  gentle  operation  of 
head-dressing  has  Cruikshank  lived  :  time  was  (we  are  told  so  in 
print)  when  for  a  picture  with  thirty  heads  in  it  he  was  paid  three 
guineas — a  poor  week's  pittance  truly,  and  a  dire  week's  labour.     We 
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make  no  doubt  that  the  same  labour  would  at  present  bring  him 
twenty  times  the  sum  ;  but  whether  it  be  ill-paid  or  well,  what  labour 
has  Mr.  Cruikshank's  been.  Week  by  week,  for  thirty  years,  to  pro- 
duce something  new  ;  some  smiling  offspring  of  painful  labour,  quite 
independent  and  distinct  from  its  ten  thousand  jovial  brethren  ;  in 
what  hours  of  sorrow  and  ill-health  to  be  told  by  the  world,  "  Make 
us  laugh  or  you  starve — Give  us  fresh  fun  ;  we  have  eaten  up  the  old 
and  are  hungry."  And  all  this  has  he  been  obliged  to  do — to  wring 
laughter  day  by  day,  sometimes,  perhaps,  out  of  want,  often  certainly 
from  ill-health  or  depression — to  keep  the  fire  of  his  brain  perpetually 
alight :  for  the  greedy  public  will  give  it  no  leisure  to  cool.  This  he 
has  done  and  done  well.  He  has  told  a  thousand  truths  in  as  many 
strange  and  fascinating  ways  ;  he  has  given  a  thousand  new  and 
pleasant  thoughts  to  millions  of  people  ;  he  has  never  used  h'S  wit 
dishonestly  ;  he  has  never,  in  all  the  exuberance  of  his  frolicsome 
humour,  caused  a  single  painful  or  guilty  blush  :  how  little  do  we 
think  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  this  man,  and  how  ungrateful  we 
are  to  him  ! 

Here,  as  we  are  come  round  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  the 
starting-post  from  which  we  set  out,  perhaps  we  had  better  conclude. 
The  reader  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the  high-flown  tone  in  which  we 
speak  of  the  services  and  merits  of  an  individual,  whom  he  considers 
a  humble  scraper  on  steel,  that  is  wonderfully  popular  already.  But 
none  of  us  remember  all  the  benefits  we  owe  him  ;  they  have  come 
one  by  one,  one  driving  out  the  memory  of  the  other  :  it  is  only  when 
we  come  to  examine  them  altogether,  as  the  writer  has  done,  who  has 
a  pile  of  books  on  the  table  before  him — a  heap  of  personal  kindnesses 
from  George  Cruikshank  (not  presents,  if  you  please,  for  we  bought, 
borrowed,  or  stole  every  one  of  them) — that  we  feel  what  we  owe  him. 
Look  at  one  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's  works,  and  we  pronounce  him  an 
excellent  humourist.  Look  at  all :  his  reputation  is  increased  by  a 
kind  of  geometrical  progression ;  as  a  whole  diamond  is  a  hundred 
times  more  valuable  than  the  hundred  splinters  into  which  it  might  be 
broken  would  be.  A  fine  rough  English  diamond  is  this  about  which 
we  Tiave  been  writing. 
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WE,  who  can  recall  the  consulship  of  Plancus,  and  quite  respect- 
able old  fogeyfied  times,  remember  amongst  other  amusements 
which  we  had  as  children  the  pictures  at  which  we  were  permitted  to 
look.  There  was  Boydell's  Shakspeare,  black  and  ghastly  gallery  of 
murky  Opies,  glum  Northcotes,  straddling  Fuselis  !  there  were  Lear, 
Oberon,  Hamlet,  with  starting  muscles,  rolling  eyeballs,  and  long 
pointing  quivering  fingers  ;  there  was  little  Prince  Arthur  (Northcotej 
crying,  in  white  satin,  and  bidding  good  Hubert  not  put  out  his  eyes  ; 
there  was  Hubert  crying  ;  there  was  little  Rutland  being  run  through 
the  poor  little  body  by  bloody  Clifiord ;  there  was  Cardinal  Beaufort 
(Reynolds)  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  grinning  and  howling  demoniacally 
on  his  deathbed  (a  picture  frightful  to  the  present  day)  ;  there  was  Lady 
Hamilton  (Romney)  waving  a  torch,  and  dancing  before  a  black  back- 
ground,— a  melancholy  museum  indeed.  Smirke's  delightful  "  Seven 
Ages  "  only  fitfully  relieved  its  general  gloom.  We  did  not  like  to  in- 
spect it  unless  the  elders  were  present,  and  plenty  of  lights  and  company 
were  in  the  room. 

Cheerful  relatives  used  to  treat  us  to  Miss  Linwood's.  Let  the 
children  of  the  present  generation  thank  their  stars  that  tragedy  is  put 
out  of  their  way.  Miss  Linwood's  was  worsted-work.  Your  grand- 
mother or  gran  daunts  took  you  there,  and  said  the  pictures  were 
admirable.  You  saw  "  The  Woodman  "  in  worsted,  with  his  axe  and 
dog,  trampling  through  the  snow  ;  the  snow  bitter  cold  to  look  at,  the 
woodman's  pipe  wonderful :  a  gloomy  piece,  that  made  you  shudder 
There  were  large  dingy  pictures  of  woollen  martyrs,  and  scowling 
warriors  with  limbs  strongly  knitted  ;  there  was  especially,  at  the  end 
of  a  black  passage,  a  den  of  lions,  that  would  frighten  any  boy  not  born 
in  Africa,  or  Exeter  'Change,  and  accustomed  to  them. 

Another  exhibition  used  to  be  West's  Gallery,  where  the  pleasing 
figures  of  Lazarus  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  Death  on  the  pale  horse, 
used  to  impress  us  children.     The  tombs  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Quartaly  Rez'inv,  No.  191,  Dec.  1854,  by  permission 
of  Mr.  John  jNIurray. 
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vaults  at  St.  Paul's,  the  men  in  armour  at  the  Tower,  frowning  fero- 
ciously out  of  their  helmets,  and  wielding  their  dreadful  swords  ;  thwt 
superhuman  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  end  of  the  room,  a  livid  sovereign 
with  glass  eyes,  a  ruff,  and  a  dirty  satin  petticoat,  riding  a  horse  covered 
with  steel :  who  does  not  remember  these  sights  in  London  in  the 
consulship  of  Plancus?  and  the  wax-work  in  Fleet  Street,  not  like  that 
of  Madame  Tussaud's,  whose  chamber  of  death  is  gay  and  brilliant  ; 
but  a  nice  old  gloomy  waxwork,  full  of  murderers  ;  and  as  a  chief 
attraction,  the  Dead  Baby  and  the  Princess  Charlotte  lying  in  state  ? 

Our  story-books  had  no  pictures  in  them  for  the  most  part.  "  Frank" 
(dear  old  Frank  !)  had  none  ;  nor  the  "  Parent's  Assistant  ;"  nor  the 
'■  Evenings  at  Home  ; "  nor  our  copy  of  the  "  Ami  des  Enfans  :  "  there 
were  a  few  just  at  the  end  of  the  Spelling-Book  ;  besides  the  allegory 
at  the  beginning,  of  Education  leading  up  Youth  to  the  temple  of 
Industry,  where  Dr.  Dilworth  and  Professor  Walkinghame  stood  with 
crowns  of  laurel.  There  were,  we  say,  just  a  few  pictures  at  the  end 
of  the  Spelling-Book,  little  oval  grey  woodcuts  of  Bewick's,  mostly  of 
the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  the  Dog  and  the  Shadow,  and  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Robinson  with  long  ringlets  and  little  tights  ;  but  for  pictures,  so  to 
speak,  what  had  we  1  The  rough  old  woodblocks  in  the  old  harlequin- 
backed  fairy-books  had  served  hundreds  of  years  ;  before  oicr  Plancus, 
in  the  time  of  Priscus  Plancus — in  Queen  Anne's  time,  who  knows  ? 
We  were  flogged  at  school  ;  we  were  lifty  boys  in  our  boarding-house, 
and  had  to  wash  in  a  leaden  trough,  under  a  cistern,  with  lumps  of  fat 
yellow  soap  floating  about  in  the  ice  and  water.  Are  our  sons  ever 
flogged  ?  Have  they  not  dressing-rooms,  hair-oil,  hip-baths,  and 
Baden  towels  ?  And  what  picture-books  the  young  villains  have  ! 
What  have  these  children  done  that  they  should  be  so  much  happier 
than  we  were  ? 

We  had  the  "Arabian  Nights"  and  Walter  Scott,  to  be  sure. 
Smirke's  illustrations  to  the  former  are  very  fine.  We  did  not  know 
how  good  they  were  then ;  but  v/e  doubt  whether  we  did  not  prefer 
the  little  old  "  Miniature  Library  Nights "  with  frontispieces  by 
Uwins  ;  for  these  books  the  pictures  don't  count.  Every  boy  of 
imagination  does  his  own  pictures  to  Scott  and  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  best. 

Of  funny  pictures  there  were  none  especially  intended  for  us 
children.  There  was  Rowlandson's  "  Doctor  Syntax  :"  Doctor  Syntax, 
in  a  fuzz-wig,  on  a  horse  with  legs  like  sausages,  riding  races,  making 
love,  frolicking  with  rosy  exuberant  damsels.  Those  pictures  were 
very  funny,  and  that  aquatinting  and  the  gay-coloured  plates  very 
pleasant  to  witness  ;  but  if  we  could  not  read  the  poem  in  those  days, 
could  we  digest  it  in  this  ?  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  text  which 
we  could  not  master,  we  remember  Doctor  Syntax  pleasantly,  like 
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those  cheerful  painted  hieroglyphics  in  the  Nineveh  Court  at  Syden- 
ham. What  matter  for  the  arrow-head,  illegible  stuff?  give  us  the 
placid  grinning  kings,  twanging  their  jolly  bows  over  their  rident  horses, 
wounding  those  good-humoured  enemies,  who  tumble  gaily  off  the 
towers,  or  drown,  smiling,  in  the  dimpling  waters,  amidst  the  anerith- 
mon  gelasma  of  the  nsh. 

After  Doctor  Syntax,  the  apparition  of  Corinthian  Tom,  Jerry 
Hawthorn,  and  the  facetious  Bob  Logic  must  be  recorded — a  won- 
drous history  indeed  theirs  was  !  When  the  future  student  of  our 
manners  comes  to  look  over  the  pictures  and  the  writing  of  these 
queer  volumes,  what  will  he  think  of  our  society,  customs,  and  lan- 
guage in  the  consulship  of  Plancus  ?  "  Corinthian,"  it  appears,  was 
the  phrase  applied  to  men  of  fashion  and  ton  in  Plancus's  time  :  they 
were  the  brilliant  predecessors  of  the  "  swell"  of  the  present  period — 
brilliant,  but  somewhat  barbarous,  it  must  be  confessed.  The  Corin- 
thians were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  great  deal  too  much  in  Tom 
Cribb's  parlour  :  they  used  to  go  and  see  "  life  "  in  the  ginshops  ;  of 
nights,  walking  home  (as  well  as  they  could),  they  used  to  knock 
down  "  Charleys,"  poor  harmless  old  watchmen  with  lanterns,  guar- 
dians of  the  streets  of  Rome,  Planco  Consule.  They  perpetrated  a 
vast  deal  of  boxing ;  they  put  on  the  "  mufflers  "  in  Jackson's  rooms  ; 
they  "  sported  their  prads  "  in  the  Ring  in  the  Park  ;  they  attended 
cock-fights,  and  were  enlightened  patrons  of  dogs  and  destroyers  of 
rats.  Besides  these  sports,  the  dilasseinois  of  gentlemen  mixing  with 
the  people,  our  patricians,  of  course,  occasionally  enjoyed  the  society 
of  their  own  class.  What  a  wonderful  picture  that  used  to  be  of 
Corinthian  Tom  dancing  with  Corinthian  Kate  at  Almack's  !  What  a 
prodigious  dress  Kate  wore  !  With  what  graceful  abandon  the  pair 
flung  their  arms  about  as  they  swept  through  the  mazy  quadrille,  with 
all  the  noblemen  standing  round  in  their  stars  and  uniforms  !  You 
may  still,  doubtless,  see  the  pictures  at  the  British  Museum,  or  find 
the  volumes  in  the  corner  of  some  old  country-house  librar}-.  You 
are  led  to  suppose  that  the  English  aristocracy  of  1820  did  da.nce  and 
caper  in  that  way,  and  box  and  drink  at  Tom  Cribb's,  and  knock  down 
watchmen  ;  and  the  children  of  to-day,  turning  to  their  elders,  may 
say,  "  Grandmamma,  did  you  wear  such  a  dress  as  that  when  you 
danced  at  Almack's  .''  There  was  very  little  of  it,  grandmamma.  Did 
grandpapa  kill  many  Avatchmen  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and 
frequent  thieves'  gin-shops,  cock-fights,  and  the  ring,  before  you 
married  him  ?  Did  he  use  to  talk  the  extraordinary  slang  and  jargon 
which  is  printed  in  this  book  ?  He  is  very  much  changed.  He  seems 
a  gentlemanly  old  boy  enough  now." 

In  the  above-named  consulate,  when  ti^e  had  grandfathers  alive, 
there  would  be  in  the  old  gentleman's  library  in  the  country  two  or 
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three  old  mottled  portfolios,  or  great  swollen  scrap-books  of  blue 
paper,  full  of  the  comic  prints  of  grandpapa's  time,  ere  Plancus  ever 
had  the  fasces  borne  before  him.  These  prints  were  signed  Gilray, 
Bunbury,  Rowlandson,  Wood  ard,  and  some  actually  George  Cruik- 
shank — for  George  is  a  veteran  now,  and  he  took  the  etching  needle 
in  hand  as  a  child.  He  caricatured  "  Boney,"  borrowing  not  a  little 
from  Gilray  in  his  first  puerile  efforts.  He  drew  Louis  XVIII.  trj'ing 
on  Boney's  boots.  Before  the  century  was  actually  in  its  teens  we 
believe  that  George  Cruikshank  was  amusing  the  public. 

In  those  great  coloured  prints  in  our  grandfathers'  portfolios  in 
the  librar)',  and  in  some  other  apartments  of  the  house,  where  the 
caricatures  used  to  be  pasted  in  those  days,  we  found  things  quite 
beyond  our  comprehension,  Boney  was  represented  as  a  fierce  dwarf, 
with  goggle  eyes,  a  huge  laced  hat  and  tricoloured  plume,  a  crooked 
sabre  reeking  with  blood  :  a  little  demon  revelling  in  lust,  murder, 
massacre.  John  Bull  was  shown  kicking  him  a  good  deal :  indeed  he . 
was  prodigiously  kicked  all  through  that  series  of  pictures  ;  by  Sidney- 
Smith  and  our  brave  allies  the  gallant  Turks  :  by  the  excellent  and 
patriotic  Spaniards  ;  by  the  amiable  and  indignant  Russians, — all 
nations  had  boots  at  the  service  of  poor  Master  Boney.  How  Pitt 
used  to  defy  him  !  How  good  old  George,  King  of  Brobdingnag, 
laughed  at  GuUiver-Boney,  sailing  about  in  his  tank  to  make  sport 
for  their  Majesties  !  This  little  fiend,  this  beggar's  brat,  cowardly, 
murderous,  and  atheistic  as  he  was  (we  remember,  in  those  old  port- 
foUos,  pictures  representing  Boney  and  his  family  in  rags,  gnawing 
raw  bones  in  a  Corsican  hut ;  Boney  murdering  the  sick  at  Jaffa ; 
Boney  with  a  hookah  and  a  large  turban,  having  adopted  the  Turkish 
religion,  Sic.) — this  Corsican  monster,  nevertheless,  had  some  devoted 
friends  in  England,  according  to  the  Gilray  chronicle, — a  set  of 
villains  who  loved  atheism,  tyranny,  plunder,  and  wickedness  ia 
general,  like  their  French  friend.  In  the  pictures  these  men  were  aU 
represented  as  dw^arfs,  like  their  ally.  The  miscreants  got  into  power 
at  one  time,  and,  if  we  remember  right,  were  called  the  Broad-backed. 
Administration.  One  with  shaggy  eyebrows  and  a  bristly  beard,  the 
hirsute  ringleader  of  the  rascals,  was,  it  appears,  called  Charles  James 
Fox  ;  another  miscreant,  with  a  blotched  countenance,  was  a  certain 
Sheridan  ;  other  imps  were  hight  Erskine,  Norfolk  (Jockey  of),  Moira, 
Henry  Petty.  As  in  our  childish  innocence  we  used  to  look  at  these 
demons,  now  sprawling  and  tipsy  in  their  cups  ;  now  scaling  heaven, 
from  which  the  angelic  Pitt  hurled  them  down  ;  now  cursing  the 
light  (their  atrocious  ringleader  Fox  was  represented  with  hairy  cloven 
feet,  and  a  tail  and  horns) ;  now  kissing  Boney's  boot,  but  inevitably- 
discomfited  by  Pitt  and  the  other  good  angels :  we  hated  these  vicious 
wretches,  as  good  children  should  :  we  were  on  the  side  of  Virtue  and 
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Pitt  and  Grandpapa.  But  if  our  sisters  wanted  to  look  at  the  port- 
folios, the  good  old  grandfather  used  to  hesitate.  There  were  some 
prints  among  them  very  odd  indeed ;  some  that  girls  could  not 
understand  ;  some  that  boys,  indeed,  had  best  not  see.  We  swiftly 
turn  over  those  prohibited  pages.  How  many  of  them  there  were  in 
the  wild,  coarse,  reckless,  ribald,  generous  book  of  old  English 
humour  ! 

How  savage  the  satire  was — how  fierce  the  assault — what  garbage 
hurled  at  opponents — what  foul  blows  were  hit — what  language  of 
Billingsgate  flung  !  Fancy  a  party  in  a  country-house  now  looking 
over  Woodward's  facetiae  or  some  of  the  Gilray  comicalities,  or  the 
slatternly  Saturnalia  of  Rowlandson  !  Whilst  we  live  we  must  laugh, 
and  have  folks  to  make  us  laugh.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  Satyr 
with  his  pipe  and  dances  and  gambols.  But  we  have  washed,  combed, 
clothed,  and  taught  the  rogue  good  manners  :  or  rather,  let  us  say, 
he  has  learned  them  himself;  for  he  is  of  nature  soft  and  kindly,  and 
he  has  put  aside  his  mad  pranks  and  tipsy  habits  ;  and,  frolicksome 
always,  has  become  gentle  and  harmless,  smitten  into  shame  by  the 
pure  presence  of  our  women  and  the  sweet  confiding  smiles  of  our 
children.  Among  the  veterans,  the  old  pictorial  satirists,  we  have 
mentioned  the  famous  name  of  one  humourous  designer  who  is  still 
alive  and  at  work.  Did  we  not  see,  by  his  own  hand,  his  own 
portrait  of  his  own  famous  face,  and  whiskers,  in  the  Illustrated 
London  A'ews  the  other  day  ?  There  was  a  print  in  that  paper  of  an 
assemblage  of  Teetotallers  in  "  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,"  and  we 
straightway  recognized  the  old  Roman  hand — the  old  Roman's  of  the 
time  of  Plancus — George  Cruikshank's.  There  were  the  old  bonnets 
and  droll  faces  and  shoes,  and  short  trousers,  and  figures  of  1820  sure 
enough.  And  there  was  George  (who  has  taken  to  the  water-doctrine, 
as  all  the  world  knows)  handing  some  teetotalleresses  over  a  plank  to 
the  table  where  the  pledge  was  being  administered.  How  often  has 
George  drawn  that  picture  of  Cruikshank  !  Where  haven't  we  seen 
it  ?  How  fine  it  was,  facing  the  effigy  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  in  Ainsii/oft/i's 
Magazine  when  George  illustrated  that  periodical !  How  grand  and 
severe  he  stands  in  that  design  in  G.  C.'s  "  Omnibus,"  where  he  repre- 
sents himself  tonged  like  St.  Dunstan,  and  tweaking  a  wretch  of  a 
publisher  by  the  nose  !  The  collectors  of  George's  etchings — oh  the 
charming  etchings  ! — oh  the  dear  old  "  German  Popular  Tales  ! " — 
the  capital  "  Points  of  Humour" — the  delightful  "Phrenology"  and 
*'  Scrap-books,"  of  the  good  time,  our  time — Plancus's  in  fact ! — the 
collectors  of  the  Georgian  etchings,  we  say,  have  at  least  a  hundred 
pictures  of  the  artist.  Why,  we  remember  him  in  his  favourite  Hessian 
boots  in  "  Tom  and  Jerry  "  itself ;  and  in  woodcuts  as  far  back  as  the 
Queen's  trial.     He  has  rather  deserted  satire  and  comedy  of  late 
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years,  having  turned  his  attention  to  the  serious,  and  warhke,  and 
subhme.  Having  confessed  our  age  and  prejudices,  we  prefer  the 
comic  and  fanciful  to  the  historic,  romantic,  and  at  present  didactic 
George.  May  respect,  and  length  of  days,  and  comfortable  repose 
attend  the  brave,  honest,  kindly,  pure-minded  artist,  humourist, 
moralist !  It  was  he  first  who  brought  English  pictorial  humour  and 
children  acquainted.  Our  young  people  and  their  fathers  and  m.others 
owe  him  many  a  pleasant  hour  and  harmless  laugh.  Is  there  no  way 
in  which  the  country  could  acknowledge  the  long  services  and  brave 
career  of  such  a  friend  and  benefactor  ? 

Since  George's  time  humour  has  been  converted.  Comus  and  his 
wicked  satyrs  and  leering  fauns  have  disappeared,  and  fled  into  the 
lowest  haunts  ;  and  Comus's  lady  (if  she  had  a  taste  for  humour,  which 
may  be  doubted)  might  take  up  our  funny  picture-books  without  the 
slightest  precautionary  squeamishness.  What  can  be  purer  than  the 
charming  fancies  of  Richard  Doyle  ?  In  all  Mr.  Punch's  huge  galleries 
can't  we  walk  as  safely  as  through  Miss  Pinkerton's  school-rooms  ?  And 
as  we  look  at  Mr.  Punch's  pictures,  at  the  Illustrated  News  pictures, 
at  all  the  pictures  in  the  book-shop  windows  at  this  Christmas  season, 
as  oldsters,  we  feel  a  certain  pang  of  envy  against  the  youngsters — 
they  are  too  well  off.  Why  hadn't  we  picture-books  ?  Why  were  we 
flogged  so?  A  plague  on  the  lictors  and  their  rods  in  the  time  of 
Plancus  ! 

And  now,  after  this  rambling  preface,  we  are  arrived  at  the  subject 
in  hand — Mr.  John  Leech  and  his  "  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character," 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Punch.  This  book  is  better  than  plum-cake 
at  Christmas.  It  is  an  enduring  plum-cake,  which  you  may  eat  and 
which  you  may  slice  and  deliver  to  your  friends  ;  and  to  which,  having 
cut  it,  you  may  come  again  and  welcome,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
In  the  frontispiece  you  see  Mr.  Punch  examining  the  pictures  in  his 
gallery — a  portly,  well-dressed,  middle-aged,  respectable  gentleman,  in 
a  white  neckcloth,  and  a  polite  evening  costume— smiling  in  a  very 
bland  and  agreeable  manner  upon  one  of  his  pleasant  drawings,  taken 
out  of  one  of  his  handsome  portfolios.  Mr.  Punch  has  very  good 
reason  to  smile  at  the  work  and  be  satisfied  with  the  artist.  Mr.  Leech, 
his  chief  contributor,  and  some  kindred  humourists,  with  pencil  and 
pen  have  served  Mr.  Punch  admirably.  Time  was,  if  we  remember 
Mr.  P.'s  history  rightly,  that  he  did  not  wear  silk  stockings  nor  well- 
made  clothes  (the  little  dorsal  irregularity  in  his  figure  is  almost  an 
ornament  now,  so  excellent  a  tailor  has  he).  He  was  of  humble 
beginnings.  It  is  said  he  kept  a  ragged  little  booth,  which  he  put  up 
at  comers  of  streets  ;  associated  with  beadles,  policemen,  his  own 
ugly  wife  (whom  he  treated  most  scandalously),  and  persons  in  a  low 
station  of  life  ;  earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by  the  cracking  of  wild 
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jokes,  the  singing  of  ribald  songs,  and  half-pence  extorted  from 
passers-by.  He  is  the  Satyric  genius  we  spoke  of  anon  :  he  cracks 
his  jokes  still,  for  satire  must  live  ;  but  he  is  combed,  washed,  neatly 
clothed,  and  perfectly  presentable.  He  goes  into  the  very  best 
company ;  he  keeps  a  stud  at  Melton  ;  he  has  a  moor  in  Scotland ; 
he  rides  in  the  Park  ;  has  his  stall  at  the  Opera  ;  is  constantly  dining 
out  at  clubs  and  in  private  society ;  and  goes  every  night  in  the  season 
to  balls  and  parties,  where  you  see  the  most  beautiful  women  possible. 
He  is  welcomed  amongst  his  new  friends  the  great  ;  though,  like  the 
good  old  English  gentleman  of  the  song,  he  does  not  forget  the  small. 
He  pats  the  heads  of  street  boys  and  girls  ;  relishes  the  jokes  of  Jack 
the  costermonger  and  Bob  the  dustman  ;  good-naturedly  spies  out 
Molly  the  cook  flirting  with  policeman  X,  or  Mary  the  nursemaid  as 
she  listens  to  the  fascinating  guardsman.  He  used  rather  to  laugh  at 
guardsmen,  "  plungers,"  and  other  military  men  ;  and  was  until  latter 
days  very  contemptuous  in  his  behaviour  towards  Frenchmen.  He 
has  a  natural  antipathy  to  pomp,  and  swagger,  and  fierce  demeanour. 
But  now  that  the  guardsmen  are  gone  to  war,  and  the  dandies  of 
"  The  Rag  " — dandies  no  more — are  battling  like  heroes  at  Balaklava 
and  Inkermann  *  by  the  side  of  their  heroic  allies,  Mr,  Punch's 
laughter  is  changed  to  hearty  respect  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  not 
against  courage  and  honour  he  wars  :  but  this  great  moralist — must  it 
be  owned  ? — has  some  popular  British  prejudices,  and  these  led  him 
in  peace  time  to  laugh  at  soldiers  and  Frenchmen.  If  those  hulking 
footmen  who  accompanied  the  carriages  to  the  opening  of  Parliament 
the  other  day,  would  form  a  plush  brigade,  wear  only  gunpowder  in 
their  hair,  and  strike  with  their  great  canes  on  the  enemy,  Mr,  Punch 
would  leave  off  laughing  at  Jeames,  who  meanwhile  remains  among 
us,  to  all  outward  appearance  regardless  of  satire,  and  calmly  con- 
suming his  five  meals  per  diem.  Against  lawyers,  beadles,  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  authorities,  Mr.  Punch  is  still  rather  bitter.  At  the 
time  of  the  Papal  aggression  he  was  prodigiously  angry ;  and  one  of 
the  chief  misfortunes  which  happened  to  him  at  that  period  was  that, 
through  the  violent  opinions  which  he  expressed  regarding  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  he  lost  the  invaluable  services,  the  graceful  pencil, 
the  harmless  wit,  the  charming  fancy  of  Mr,  Doyle.  Another  member 
of  Mr.  Punch's  cabinet,  the  biographer  of  Jeames,  the  author  of  the 
"  Snob  Papers,"  resigned  his  functions  on  account  of  Mr.  Punch's 
assaults  upon  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  nation,  whose  anger 
Jeames  thought  it  was  unpatriotic  to  arouse,  Mr.  Punch  parted  with 
these  contributors  :  he  filled  their  places  with  others  as  good.  The 
boys  at  the  railroad  stations  cn^d.  Pttnch  just  as  cheerily,  and  sold  just 
■as  many  numbers,  after  these  events  as  before. 
*  This  was  written  in  1854. 
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There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  in  ]\Ir.  Punch's  cabinet  John 
Leech  is  the  right-hand  man.  Fancy  a  number  of  Pitnch  without 
Leech's  pictures  !  What  would  you  give  for  it  ?  The  learned  gentle- 
men who  write  the  work  must  feel  that,  without  him,  it  were  as  well 
left  alone.  Look  at  the  rivals  whom  the  popularity  of  Punch  has 
brought  into  the  field  ;  the  direct  imitators  of  Mr.  Leech's  manner — 
the  artists  with  a  manner  of  their  own — how  inferior  their  pencils  are 
to  his  in  humour,  in  depicting  the  public  manners,  in  arresting, 
amusing  the  nation.  The  truth,  the  strength,  the  free  vigour,  the  kind 
humour,  the  John  Bull  pluck  and  spirit  of  that  hand  are  approached 
by  no  competitor.  With  what  dexterity  he  draws  a  horse,  a  woman,  a 
child !  He  feels  them  all,  so  to  speak,  like  a  man.  What  plump 
young  beauties  those  are  with  which  Mr.  Punch's  chief  contributor 
supplies  the  old  gentleman's  pictorial  harem  !  What  fanious  thews 
and  sinews  Mr.  Punch's  horses  have,  and  how  Briggs,  on  the  back  of 
them,  scampers  across  country  !  You  see  youth,  strength,  enjoyment, 
manliness  in  those  drawings,  and  in  none  more  so,  to  our  thinking, 
than  in  the  hundred  pictures  of  children  which  this  artist  loves  to 
design.  Like  a  brave,  hearty,  good-natured  Briton,  he  becomes  quite 
soft  and  tender  with  the  little  creatures,  pats  gently  their  little  golden 
heads,  and  watches  with  unfailing  pleasure  their  ways,  their  sports, 
their  jokes,  laughter,  caresses.  Enfans  terribles  come  home  from 
Eton  J  young  Miss  practising  her  first  flirtation ;  poor  little  ragged 
Polly  making  dirt-pies  in  the  gutter,  or  staggering  under  the  weight  of 
Jack)',  her  nurse-child,  who  is  as  big  as  herself — all  these  little  ones, 
patrician  and  plebeian,  meet  with  kindness  from  this  kind  heart,  and 
ire  watched  with  curious  nicety  by  this  amiable  observer. 

We  remember,  in  one  of  those  ancient  Gilray  portfolios,  a  print 
which  used  to  cause  a  sort  of  terror  in  us  youthful  spectators,  and  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  (liis  Royal  Highness  was  a  Foxite  then) 
was  represented  as  sitting  alone  in  a  magnificent  hall  after  a  voluptuous 
meal,  and  using  a  great  steel  fork  in  the  guise  of  a  toothpick.  Fancy 
the  first  young  gentleman  living  employing  such  a  weapon  in  such  a 
way  !  The  most  elegant  Prince  of  Europe  engaged  with  a  tv,-o-pronged 
iron  fork — the  heir  of  Britannia  with  a  bident  /  The  man  of  genius 
who  drew  that  picture  saw  little  of  the  society  which  he  satirised  and 
amused.  Gilray  watched  public  characters  as  they  walked  by  the  shop 
in  St.  James's  Street,  or  passed  through  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  studio  was  a  garret,  or  little  better  ;  his  place  of 
amusement  a  tavern-parlour,  where  his  club  held  its  nightly  sittings 
over  their  pipes  and  sanded  floor.  You  could  not  have  society 
represented  by  men  to  whom  it  was  not  familiar.  When  Gavarni  came 
to  England  a  few  years  since — one  of  the  wittiest  of  men,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  dexterous  of  draughtsmen — he  published  a  book  of 
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**  Les  Anglais,"  and  his  Anglais  were  all  Frenchmen.  The  eye,  so 
keen  and  so  long  practised  to  observe  Parisian  life,  could  not  perceive 
English  character.  A  social  painter  must  be  of  the  world  which  he 
depicts,  and  native  to  the  manners  which  he  portrays. 

Now,  any  one  who  looks  over  Mr.  Leech's  portfolio  must  see  that 
the  social  pictures  which  he  gives  us  are  authentic.  What  comfortable 
little  drawing-rooms  and  dining-rooms,  what  snug  libraries  we  enter  ; 
what  fine  young-gentlemanly  wags  they  are,  those  beautiful  little 
dandies  who  wake  up  gouty  old  grandpapa  to  ring  the  bell ;  who 
decline  aunt's  pudding  and  custards,  saying  that  they  will  reserve 
themselves  for  an  anchovy  toast  with  the  claret  ;  who  talk  together  in 
ball-room  doors,  where  Fred  whispers  Charley — pointing  to  a  dear 
little  partner  seven  years  old — "  My  dear  Charley,  she  has  very  much 
gone  off ;  you  should  have  seen  that  girl  last  season  ! "  Look  well  at 
everything  appertaining  to  the  economy  of  the  famous  Mr.  Briggs  : 
how  snug,  quiet,  appropriate  all  the  appointments  are  !  What  a 
comfortable,  neat,  clean,  middle-class  house  Briggs's  is  (in  the  Bays- 
water  suburb  of  London,  we  should  guess  from  the  sketches  of  the 
surrounding  scenery)  !  What  a  good  stable  he  has,  with  a  loose  box 
for  those  celebrated  hunters  which  he  rides  !  How  pleasant,  clean, 
and  warm  his  breakfast-table  looks  !  What  a  trim  little  maid  brings 
in  the  top-boots  which  horrify  j\Irs.  B.  !  What  a  snug  dressing-room 
he  has,  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  and  in  which  he  appears 
trying  on  the  delightful  hunting-cap  which  Mrs.  Briggs  flings  into  the 
fire  !  How  cosy  all  the  Briggs  party  seem  in  their  dining-room  : 
Briggs  reading  a  Treatise  on  Dog-breaking  by  a  lamp  ;  Mamma  and 
Grannie  with  their  respective  needleworks  ;  the  children  clustering 
round  a  great  book  of  prints — a  great  book  of  prints  such  as  this 
before  us,  which  at  this  season  must  make  thousands  of  children 
happy  by  as  many  firesides  !  The  inner  life  of  all  these  people  is 
represented  :  Leech  draws  them  as  naturally  as  Teniers  depicts  Dutch 
boors,  or  Morland  pigs  and  stables.  It  is  your  house  and  mine  :  we 
are  looking  at  everybody's  family  circle.  Our  boys  coming  from 
school  give  themselves  such  airs,  the  young  scapegraces  !  our  girls, 
going  to  parties,  are  so  tricked  out  by  fond  mammas — a  social  history 
of  London  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  such,  future 
students — lucky  they  to  have  a  book  so  pleasant — will  regard  these 
pages  :  even  the  mutations  of  fashion  they  may  follow  here  if  they  be 
so  inclined.  Mr.  Leech  has  as  fine  an  eye  for  tailory  and  millinery  as 
for  horse-flesh.  How  they  change  those  cloaks  and  bonnets.  How 
we  have  to  pay  milliners'  bills  from  year  to  year  !  Where  are  those 
prodigious  chatelaines  of  1S50  which  no  lady  could  be  without? 
Where  those  charming  waistcoats,  those  "stunning"  waistcoats, which 
our  young  girls  used  to  wear  a  few  brief  seasons  back,  and  which 
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cause  'Gus,  in  the  sweet  little  sketch  of  "  La  Mode,"  to  ask  Ellen 
for  her  tailor's  address  ?  'Gus  is  a  young  warrior  by  this  time,  very 
likely  facing  the  enemy  at  Inkermann  ;  and  pretty  Ellen,  and  that 
love  of  a  sister  of  hers,  are  married  and  happy,  let  us  hope,  super- 
intending one  of  those  delightful  nursery  scenes  which  our  artist 
depicts  with  such  tender  humour.  Fortunate  artist,  indeed  !  You 
see  he  must  have  been  bred  at  a  good  public  school ;  that  he  has 
ridden  many  a  good  horse  in  his  day  ;  paid,  no  doubt,  out  of  his  own 
purse  for  the  originals  of  some  of  those  lovely  caps  and  bonnets  ; 
and  watched  paternally  the  ways,  smiles,  frolics,  and  slumbers  of  his 
favourite  little  people. 

As  you  look  at  the  drawings,  secrets  come  out  of  them, — private 
jokes,  as  it  were,  imparted  to  you  by  the  author  for  your  special 
delectation.  How  remarkably,  for  instance,  has  Mr.  Leech  observed 
the  hair-dressers  of  the  present  age  !  Look  at  "  Mr.  Tongs,"  whom 
that  hideous  old  bald  woman,  who  ties  on  her  bonnet  at  the  glass, 
informs  that  "  she  has  used  the  whole  bottle  of  Balm  of  California, 
but  her  hair  comes  off  yet."  You  can  see  the  bear's-grease  not  only 
on  Tongs'  head  but  on  his  hands,  which  he  is  clapping  clammily 
together.  Remark  him  who  is  telling  his  client  "  there  is  cholera  in 
the  hair  ;  "  and  that  lucky  rogue  whom  the  young  lady  bids  to  cut  off 
"  a  long  thick  piece  " — for  somebody,  doubtless.  All  these  men  are 
different,  and  delightfully  natural  and  absurd.  Why  should  hair- 
dressing  be  an  absurd  profession  ? 

The  amateur  will  remark  what  an  excellent  part  hands  play  in 
Mr.  Leech's  pieces ;  his  admirable  actors  use  them  with  perfect 
naturalness.  Look  at  Betty,  putting  the  urn  down ;  at  cook,  laying 
her  hands  on  the  kitchen  table,  whilst  her  policeman  grumbles  at  the 
cold  meat.  They  are  cook's  and  housemaid's  hands  without  mistake, 
and  not  without  a  certain  beauty  too.  The  bald  old  lady,  who  is 
tying  her  bonnet  at  Tongs',  has  hands  which  you  see  are  trembling. 
Watch  the  fingers  of  the  two  old  harridans  who  are  talking  scandal  : 
for  what  long  years  past  they  have  pointed  out  holes  in  their  neigh- 
bours' dresses  and  mud  on  their  flounces.  "  Here's  a  go  !  I've  lost  my 
diamond  ring."  As  the  dustman  utters  this  pathetic  cry,  and  looks  at 
his  hand,  you  burst  out  laughing.  These  are  among  the  little  points  of 
humour.  One  could  indicate  hundreds  of  such  as  one  turns  over  the 
pleasant  pages. 

There  is  a  little  snob  or  gent,  whom  we  all  of  us  know,  who  wears 
little  tufts  on  his  little  chin,  outrageous  pins  and  pantaloons,  smokes 
cigars  on  tobacconists'  counters,  sucks  his  cane  in  the  streets,  struts 
about  with  Mrs.  Snob  and  the  baby  (Mrs.  S.  an  immense  woman, 
whom  Snob  nevertheless  bullies),  who  is  a  favourite  abomination  of 
Leech,  and  pursued  by  that  savage  humourist  into  a  thousand  of  his 
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haunts.  There  he  is,  choosing  waistcoats  at  the  tailor's— such  waist- 
coats !  Yonder  he  is  giving  a  shiUing  to  the  sweeper  who  calls  him 
"  Capting  ; "  now  he  is  offering  a  paletot  to  a  huge  giant  who  is  going 
out  in  the  rain.  They  don't  know  their  own  pictures,  very  likely ;  if 
they  did,  they  would  have  a  meeting,  and  thirty  or  forty  of  them  would 
be  deputed  to  thrash  Mr.  Leech.  One  feels  a  pity  for  the  poor  little 
bucks.  In  a  minute  or  two,  when  we  close  this  discourse  and  walk  the 
streets,  we  shall  see  a  dozen  such. 

Ere  we  shut  the  desk  up,  just  one  word  to  point  out  to  the  unwary 
specially  to  note  the  backgrounds  of  landscapes  in  Leech's  drawings — 
homely  drawings  of  moor  and  wood,  and  seashore  and  London  street 
— the  scenes  of  his  little  dramas.  They  are  as  excellently  true  to 
nature  as  the  actors  themselves  ;  our  respect  for  the  genius  and  humour 
which  invented  both  increases  as  we  look  and  look  again  at  the 
designs.  May  we  have  more  of  them ;  more  pleasant  Christmas 
volumes,  over  which  we  and  our  children  can  laugh  together.  Can  we 
have  too  much  of  truth,  and  fun,  and  beauty,  and  kindness  ? 
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L— From  Richmond  in  Surrey  to  Brussels  in  Belgium. 

*  *  I  quitted  the  "Rose  Cottage  Hotel"  at  Richmond,  one  of 
the  comfortablest,  quietest,  cheapest,  neatest  little  inns  in  England, 
and  a  thousand  times  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  "  Star  and 
Garter,"  whither,  if  you  go  alone,  a  sneering  waiter,  with  his  hair 
curled,  frightens  you  off  the  premises  ;  and  where,  if  you  are  bold 
enough  to  brave  the  sneering  waiter,  you  have  to  pay  ten  shillings  for 
a  bottle  of  claret ;  and  whence,  if  you  look  out  of  the  window,  you  gaze 
on  a  view  which  is  so  rich  that  it  seems  to  knock  you  down  with  its 
splendour — a  view  that  has  its  hair  curled  like  the  swaggering  waiter  : 
I  say,  I  quitted  the  "  Rose  Cottage  Hotel "  with  deep  regret,  believing 
that  I  should  see  nothing  so  pleasant  as  its  gardens,  and  its  veal 
cutlets,  and  its  dear  little  bowling-green,  elsewhere.  But  the  time 
comes  when  people  must  go  out  of  town,  and  so  I  got  on  the  top  of  the 
omnibus,  and  the  carpet-bag  was  put  inside. 

If  I  were  a  great  prince  and  rode  outside  of  coaches  (as  I  should  if 
I  were  a  great  prince),  I  would,  whether  I  smoked  or  not,  have  a  case 
of  the  best  Havannahs  in  my  pocket — not  for  my  own  smoking,  but  to 
give  them  to  the  snobs  on  the  coach,  who  smoke  the  vilest  cheroots. 
They  poison  the  air  with  the  odour  of  their  filthy  weeds.  A  man  at  all 
easy  in  his  circumstances  would  spare  himself  much  annoyance  by 
taking  the  above  simple  precaution. 

A  gentleman  sitting  behind  me  tapped  me  on  the  back  and  asked 
II.  42 
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me  for  a  light.  He  was  a  footman,  or  rather  valet.  He  had  no  livery, 
but  the  three  friends  who  accompanied  him  were  tall  men  in  pepper- 
and-salt  undress  jackets  with  a  duke's  coronet  on  their  buttons. 

After  tapping  me  on  the  back,  and  when  he  had  finished  his 
cheroot,  the  gentleman  produced  another  wind-instrument,  which  he 
called  a  "  kinopium,"  a  sort  of  trumpet,  on  which  he  showed  a  great 
inclination  to  play.  He  began  puffing  out  of  the  "  kinopium  "  a  most 
abominable  air,  which  he  said  was  the  "  Duke's  March."  It  was  played 
by  particular  request  of  one  of  the  pepper-and-salt  gentry. 

The  noise  was  so  abominable  that  even  the  coachman  objected 
(although  my  friend's  brother  footmen  were  ravished  with  it),  and  said 
that  it  was  not  allowed  to  play  toons  on  his  'bus.     "  Very  well,"  said 

the  valet,  "  'w^7-e  07ily  of  the  Duke  of  B 'j-  establish7nc7it,  that's 

ALL."  The  coachman  could  not  resist  that  appeal  to  his  fashionable 
feelings.  The  valet  was  allowed  to  play  his  infernal  kinopium,  and 
the  poor  fellow  (the  coachman),  who  had  lived  in  some  private 
famihes,  was  quite  anxious  to  conciliate  the  footmen  "  of  the  Duke  of 
B.'s  establishment,  that's  all,"  and  told  several  stories  of  his  having 
been  groom  in  Captain  Hoskins's  family,  nephew  of  Governor  Hoskms; 
which  stories  the  footmen  received  with  great  contempt. 

The  footmen  were  like  the  rest  of  the  fashionable  world  in  this 
respect.  I  felt  for  my  part  that  I  respected  them.  They  were  in  daily 
communication  with  a  duke  !  They  were  not  the  rose,  but  they  had 
lived  beside  it.  There  is  an  odour  in  the  English  aristocracy  which 
intoxicates  plebeians.  I  am  sure  that  any  commoner  in  England, 
though  he  would  rather  die  than  confess  it,  would  have  a  respect  for 
those  great  big  hulking  Duke's  footmen. 

The  day  before,  her  Grace  the  Duchess  had  passed  us  alone  in  a 
chariot-and-four  with  two  outriders.  What  better  mark  of  innate 
superiority  could  man  want  ?  Here  was  a  slim  lady  who  required  four 
— six  horses  to  herself,  and  four  servants  (kinopium  was,  no  doubt,  one 
of  the  number)  to  guard  her. 

We  were  sixteen  inside  and  out,  and  had  consequently  an  eighth  of 
a  horse  apiece. 

A  duchess  =  6,  a  commoner  =  \  ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  duchess  =  48  commoners. 

If  I  were  a  duchess  of  the  present  day,  I  would  say  to  the  duke 
my  noble  husband,  "  My  dearest  grace,  I  think,  when  I  travel  alone 
in  my  chariot  from  Hammersmith  to  London,  I  will  not  care  for  the 
outriders.  In  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much  poverty  and  so 
much  disaffection  in  the  country,  we  should  not  cdabousserihecafiaille 
with  the  sight  of  our  preposterous  prosperity." 

But  this  is  very  likely  only  plebeian  envy,  and  I  daresay,  if  I  were 
a  lovely  duchess  of  the  realm,  I  would  ride  in  a  coach-and-six,  with  a 
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coronet  on  the  top  of  my  bonnet  and  a  robe  of  velvet  and  ermine  even 
in  the  dog-days. 

Alas  !  these  are  the  dog-days.  Many  dogs  are  abroad — snarlin<? 
dogs,  biting  dogs,  envious  dogs,  mad  dogs  ;  beware  of  exciting  the 
fury  of  such  with  your  flaming  red  velvet  and  dazzling  ermine.  It 
makes  ragged  Lazarus  doubly  hungry  to  see  Dives  feasting  in  cloth- 
of-gold  ;  and  so  if  I  were  a  beauteous  duchess  .  .  .  Silence,  vain 
man  !     Can  the  Queen  herself  make  you   a  duchess  ?     Be  content, 

then,  nor  gibe  at  thy  betters  of  "  the  Duke  of  B 's  establishment — 

that's  all." 

On  hoard  the  Antwcrpcn,  off  everywhere. 

We  have  bidden  adieu  to  Billingsgate,  we  have  passed  the  Thames 
Tunnel ;  it  is  one  o'clock,  and  of  course  people  are  thinking  of  being 
hungry.  What  a  merry  place  a  steamer  is  on  a  calm  sunny  summer 
forenoon,  and  what  an  appetite  every  one  seems  to  have  !  We  are, 
I  assure  you,  no  less  than  170  noblemen  and  gentlemen  together, 
pacing  up  and  down  under  the  awning,  or  lolling  on  the  sofas  in  the 
cabin,  and  hardly  have  we  passed  Greenwich  when  the  feeding  begins. 
The  company  was  at  the  brandy  and  soda-water  in  an  instant  (there 
is  a  sort  of  legend  that  the  beverage  is  a  preservative  against  sea- 
sickness), and  I  admired  the  penetration  of  gentlemen  who  partook  of 
the  drink.  In  the  first  place,  the  steward  will  put  so  much  brandy 
into  the  tumbler  that  it  is  fit  to  choke  you  ;  and,  secondly,  the  soda- 
water,  being  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the  boiler  of  the  engine,  is  of  a 
fine  wholesome  heat  when  presented  to  the  hot  and  thirsty  traveller. 
Thus  he  is  prevented  from  catching  any  sudden  cold  which  might  be 
dangerous  to  him. 

The  forepart  of  the  vessel  is  crowded  to  the  full  as  much  as  the 
genteeler  quarter.  There  are  four  carriages,  each  with  piles  of 
imperials  and  aristocratic  gimcracks  of  travel,  under  the  wheels  of 
which  those  personages  have  to  clamber  who  have  a  mind  to  look 
at  the  bowsprit,  and  perhaps  to  smoke  a  cigar  at  ease.  The  carriages 
overcome,  you  find  yourself  confronted  by  a  huge  penful  of  Durham 
oxen,  lying  on  hay  and  surrounded  by  a  barricade  of  oars.  Fifteen  of 
these  homed  monsters  maintain  an  incessant  mooing  and  bellowing. 
Beyond  the  cows  come  a  heap  of  cotton-bags,  beyond  the  cotton-bags 
more  carriages,  more  pyramids  of  travelling  trunks,  and  valets  and 
couriers  bustling  and  swearing  round  about  them.  And  already,  and 
in  various  corners  and  niches,  lying  on  coils  of  rope,  black  tar-cloths, 
ragged  cloaks,  or  hay,  you  see  a  score  of  those  dubious  fore-cabia 
passengers,  who  are  never  shaved,  who  always  look  unhappy,  and 
appear  getting  ready  to  be  sick. 

At  one,  dinner  begins  in  the  after-cabin— boiled  salmon,  boiled 
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beef,  boiled  mutton,  boiled  cabbage,  boiled  potatoes,  and  parboiled 
wine  for  any  gentlemen  who  like  it,  and  two  roast-ducks  between 
seventy.  After  this,  knobs  of  cheese  are  handed  round  on  a  plate, 
and  there  is  a  talk  of  a  tart  somewhere  at  some  end  of  the  table. 
All  this  I  saw  peeping  through  a  sort  of  meat-safe  which  ventilates 
the  top  of  the  cabin,  and  very  happy  and  hot  did  the  people  seem 
below. 

"  How  the  deuce  ca>i  people  dine  at  such  an  hour  ? "  say  several 
genteel  fellows  who  are  watching  the  manoeuvres.  "  I  can't  touch  a 
morsel  before  seven." 

But  somehow  at  half-past  three  o'clock  we  had  dropped  a  long 
way  down  the  river.  The  air  was  delightfully  fresh,  the  sky  of  a 
faultless  cobalt,  the  river  shining  and  flashing  like  quicksilver,  and  at 
this  period  steward  runs  against  me  bearing  two  great  smoking  dishes 
covered  by  two  great  glistening  hemispheres  of  tin.  "  Fellow,"  says  I. 
"what's  that?" 

He  lifted  up  the  cover  :  it  was  ducks  and  green  pease,  by  jingo  ! 

"  What  !  haven't  they  done  yet,  the  greedy  creatures .'' "  I  asked. 
"  Have  the  people  been  feeding  for  three  hours .'"' 

"  Law  bless  you,  sir,  it's  the  second  dinner.  Make  haste,  or  you 
won't  get  a  place."  At  which  words  a  genteel  party,  with  whom  I  had 
been  conversing,  instantly  tumbled  down  the  hatchway,  and  I  find 
myself  one  of  the  second  relay  of  seventy  who  are  attacking  the  boiled 
salmon,  boiled  beef,  boiled  cabbage,  &c.  As  for  the  ducks,  I  certainly 
had  some  pease,  very  fine  yellow  stiff  pease,  that  ought  to  have  been 
split  before  they  were  boiled  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  ducks,  I  saw 
the  animals  gobbled  up  before  my  eyes  by  an  old  widow  lady  and  her 
party  just  as  I  was  shrieking  to  the  steward  to  bring  a  knife  and  fork 
to  carve  them.  The  fellow  !  (I  mean  the  widow  lady's  whiskered  com- 
panion)— I  saw  him  eat  pease  with  the  very  knife  with  which  he  had 
dissected  the  duck  ! 

After  dinner  (as  I  need  not  tell  the  keen  observer  of  human  nature 
who  peruses  this)  the  human  mind,  if  the  body  be  in  a  decent  state, 
expands  into  gaiety  and  benevolence,  and  the  intellect  longs  to  measure 
itself  in  friendly  converse  with  the  divers  intelligences  around  it.  We 
ascend  upon  deck,  and  after  eyeing  each  other  for  a  brief  space  and 
with  a  friendly  modest  hesitation,  we  b^gin  anon  to  converse  about  the 
weather  and  other  profound  and  delightful  themes  of  English  dis- 
course. We  confide  to  each  other  our  respective  opinions  of  the  ladies 
round  about  us.  Look  at  that  charming  creature  in  a  pink  bonnet 
and  a  dress  of  the  pattern  of  a  Kilmarnock  snuff-box  :  a  stalwart  Irish 
gentleman  in  a  green  coat  and  bushy  red  whiskers  is  whispering 
something  very  agreeable  into  her  ear,  as  is  the  wont  of  gentlemen  of 
his  nation  ;  for  her  dark  eyes  kindle,  her  red  lips  open  and  give  an 
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opportunity  to  a  dozen  beautiful  pearly  teeth  to  display  themselves, 
and  glance  brightly  in  the  sun  ;  while  round  the  teeth  and  the  lips  a 
number  of  lovely  dimples  make  their  appearance,  and  her  whole 
countenance  assumes  a  look  of  perfect  health  and  happiness.  See 
her  companion  in  shot  silk  and  a  dove-coloured  parasol ;  in  what  a 
graceful  Wattcau-like  attitude  she  reclines.  The  tall  courier  who  has 
been  bouncing  about  the  deck  in  attendance  upon  these  ladies  (it  is 
his  first  day  of  service,  and  he  is  eager  to  make  a  favourable  impres- 
sion on  them  and  the  lady's-maids  too)  has  just  brought  them  from 
the  carriage  a  small  paper  of  sweet  cakes  (nothing  is  prettier  than  to 
.see  a  pretty  woman  eating  sweet  biscuits)  and  a  bottle  that  evidently 
contains  Malmsey  madeira.  How  daintily  they  sip  it ;  how  happy 
they  seem  ;  how  that  lucky  rogue  of  an  Irishman  prattles  away  ! 
Yonder  is  a  noble  group  indeed  :  an  English  gentleman  and  his 
family.  Children,  mother,  grandmother,  grown-up  daughters,  father, 
and  domestics,  twenty-two  in  all.  They  have  a  table  to  themselves  on 
the  deck,  and  the  consumption  of  eatables  among  them  is  really  endless. 
The  nurses  have  been  bustling  to  and  fro,  and  bringing,  first,  slices  of 
cake ;  then  dinner  ;  then  tea  with  huge  family  jugs  of  milk  ;  and  the 
little  people  have  been  playing  hide-and-seek  round  the  deck, 
coquetting  with  the  other  children,  and  making  friends  of  every  soul 
on  board.  I  love  to  see  the  kind  eyes  of  women  fondly  watching 
them  as  they  gambol  about ;  a  female  face,  be  it  ever  so  plain,  when 
occupied  in  regarding  children,  becomes  celestial  almost,  and  a  man 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  good  and  happy  while  he  is  looking  on  at  such 
sights.  "  Ah,  sir  ! "  says  a  great  big  man,  whom  you  would  not  accuse 
of  sentiment,  "  I  have  a  couple  of  those  little  things  at  home  ; "  and  he 
stops  and  heaves  a  great  big  sigh  and  swallows  down  a  half  tumbler 
of  cold  something  and  water.  We  know  what  the  honest  fellow  means 
well  enough.  He  is  saying  to  himself,  "  God  bless  my  girls  and  their 
mother  ! "  but,  being  a  Briton,  is  too  manly  to  speak  out  in  a  more 
intelligible  way.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  him  to  be  quiet,  and  not 
chatter  and  gesticulate  like  those  Frenchmen  a  few  yards  from  him, 
who  are  chirping  over  a  bottle  of  champagne. 

There  is,  as  you  may  fancy,  a  number  of  such  groups  on  the  deck, 
and  a  pleasant  occupation  it  is  for  a  lonely  man  to  watch  them  and 
build  theories  upon  them,  and  examine  those  two  personages  seated 
cheek  by  jowl.  One  is  an  English  youth,  travelling  for  the  first  time, 
who  has  been  hard  at  his  Guide-book  during  the  whole  journey.  He 
has  a  "Manuel  du  Voyageur"  in  his  pocket  :  a  very  pretty,  amusing 
little  oblong  work  it  is  too,  and  might  be  very  useful,  if  the  foreign 
people  in  three  languages,  among  whom  you  travel,  would  but  give  the 
answers  set  down  in  the  book,  or  understand  the  questions  you  put  to 
them  out  of  it.     The  other  honest  gentleman  in  the  fur  cap,  what  can 
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his  occupation  be?  We  know  him  at  once  for  what  he  is.  "Sir," 
says  he,  in  a  fine  German  accent,  "  I  am  a  brofessor  of  languages,  and 
will  gif  you  lessons  in  Danish,  Swedish,  English,  Bortuguese,  Spanish 
and  Bersian."  Thus  occupied  in  meditations,  the  rapid  hours  and  the 
rapid  steamer  pass  quickly  on.  The  sun  is  sinking,  and,  as  he  drops, 
the  ingenious  luminary  sets  the  Thames  on  fire  :  several  worthy  gen- 
tlemen, watch  in  hand,  are  eagerly  examining  the  phenomena  attending 
his  disappearance, — rich  clouds  of  purple  and  gold,  that  form  the 
curtains  of  his  bed, — little  barks  that  pass  black  across  his  disc,  his 
disc  every  instant  dropping  nearer  and  nearer  into  the  water.  "  There 
he  goes  !"  says  one  sagacious  observer.  "  No,  he  doesn't,"  cries  another. 
Now  he  is  gone,  and  the  steward  is  already  threading  the  deck,  asking 
the  passengers,  right  and  left,  if  they  will  take  a  little  supper.  What  a 
grand  object  is  a  sunset,  and  what  a  wonder  is  an  appetite  at  sea  ! 
Lo  !  the  horned  moon  shines  pale  over  Margate,  and  the  red  beacon  is 

gleaming  from  distant  Ramsgate  pier. 

***** 

A  great  rush  is  speedily  made  for  the  mattresses  that  lie  in  the 
boat  at  the  ship's  side  ;  and  as  the  night  is  delightfully  calm,  many 
fair  ladies  and  worthy  men  determine  to  couch  on  deck  for  the  night. 
The  proceedings  of  the  former,  especially  if  they  be  young  and  pretty, 
the  philosopher  watches  with  indescribable  emotion  and  interest. 
What  a  number  of  pretty  coquetries  do  the  ladies  perform,  and  into 
what  pretty  attitudes  do  they  take  care  to  fall !  All  the  little  children 
have  been  gathered  up  by  the  nursery-maids,  and  are  taken  down  to 
roost  below.  Balmy  sleep  seals  the  eyes  of  many  tired  wayfarers,  as 
you  see  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  nobleman  asleep  among  the 
portmanteaus ;  and  Titmarsh,  who  has  been  walking  the  deck  for  some 
time  with  a  great  mattress  on  his  shoulders,  knowing  full  well  that 
were  he  to  relinquish  it  for  an  instant,  some  other  person  would  seize 
on  it,  now  stretches  his  bed  upon  the  deck,  wraps  his  cloak  about  his 
knees,  draws  his  white  cotton  nightcap  tight  over  his  head  and  ears  ; 
and,  as  the  smoke  of  his  cigar  rises  calmly  upwards  to  the  deep  sky 
and  the  cheerful  twinkling  stars,  he  feels  himself  exquisitely  happy,  and 

thinks  of  thee,  my  Juliana  ! 

♦  «  ♦  «  « 

Why  people,  because  they  are  in  a  steam-boat,  should  get  up  so 
deucedly  early^  I  cannot  understand.  Gentlemen  have  been  walking 
over  my  legs  ever  since  three  o'clock  this  morning,  and,  no  doubt, 
have  been  indulging  in  personalities  (which  I  hate)  regarding  my 
appearance  and  manner  of  sleeping,  lying,  snoring.  Let  the  wags 
laugh  on  ;  but  a  far  pleasanter  occupation  is  to  sleep  until  breakfast- 
time,  or  near  it. 

The  tea,  and  ham  and  eggs,  which,  with  a  beef-steak  or  two,  and 
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three  or  four  rounds  of  toast,  form  the  component  parts  of  the  above- 
named  elegant  meal,  are  taken  in  the  River  Scheldt.  Little  neat, 
plump-looking  churches  and  villages  arc  rising  here  and  there  among 
tufts  of  trees  and  pastures  that  are  wonderfully  green.  To  the  right, 
as  the  "  Guide-book  "  says,  is  Walcheren  :  and  on  the  left  Cadsand, 
memorable  for  the  English  expedition  of  1809,  when  Lord  Chatham, 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  at  the  head  of  the 
English,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Flemish  mercenaries  in  the 
pay  of  Philippe  of  Valois.  The  cloth-yard  shafts  of  the  English 
archers  did  great  execution.  Flushing  was  taken,  and  Lord  Chatham 
returned  to  England,  where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the 
debates  on  the  American  war,  which  he  called  the  brightest  jewel  of 
the  British  crown.  You  see,  my  love,  that,  though  an  artist  by  pro- 
fession, my  education  has  by  no  means  been  neglected ;  and  what, 
indeed,  would  be  the  pleasure  of  travel,  unless  these  charming  historical 
recollections  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it .'' 

Antwerp. 
As  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  English  visit  this  city  (I  have 
met  at  least  a  hundred  of  them  in  this  half-hour  walking  the  streets, 
"  Guide-book  "  in  hand),  and  as  the  ubiquitous  Murray  has  already 
depicted  the  place,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into  a  long  description 
of  it,  its  neatness,  its  beauty,  and  its  stiff  antique  splendour.  The  tall 
pale  houses  have  many  of  inem  crimped  gables,  that  look  like  Queen 
Elizabeth's  ruffs.  There  are  as  many  people  in  the  streets  as  in  London 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  the  market-women  wear  bonnets  of  a 
flower-pot  shape,  and  have  shining  brazen  milk-pots,  which  are 
delightful  to  the  eyes  of  a  painter.  Along  the  quays  of  the  lazy 
Scheldt  are  innumerable  good-natured  groups  of  beer-drinkers  (small- 
beer  is  the  most  good-natured  drink  in  the  world)  ;  along  the  barriers 
outside  of  the  town,  and  by  the  glistening  canals,  are  more  beer-shops 
and  more  beer-drinkers.  The  city  is  defended  by  the  queerest  fat 
inilitary.  The  chief  traffic  is  between  the  hotels  and  the  railroad. 
The  hotels  give  wonderful  good  dinners,  and  especially  at  the  "  Grand 
Laboureur  "  may  be  mentioned  a  peculiar  tart,  which  is  the  best  of  all 
tarts  that  ever  a  man  ate  since  he  was  ten  years  old.  A  moonlight 
walk  is  delightful.  At  ten  o'clock  the  whole  city  is  quiet ;  and  so  little 
changed  does  it  seem  to  be,  that  you  may  walk  back  three  hundred 
years  into  time,  and  fancy  yourself  a  majestical  Spaniard,  or  an 
oppressed  and  patriotic  Dutchman  at  your  leisure.  You  enter  the 
inn,  and  the  old  Ouentin  Durward  courtyard,  on  which  the  old  towers 
look  down.  There  is  a  sound  of  singing — singing  at  midnight.  Is  it 
Don  Sombrero,  who  is  singing  an  Andalusian  seguidilla  under  the 
window  of  the  Flemish  bur^^omaster's  daughter  1     Ah,  no  !  it  is  a  fat 
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Englishman  in  a  zephyr  coat  :  he  is  drinking  cold  gin-and-water  in  the 
moonlight,  and  warbling  softly — 

*'  Nix  my  dolly,  pals,  fake  away, 
N-ix  my  dolly,  pals,  fake  a — a — way."  * 

1  wish  the  good  people  would  knock  off  the  top  part  of  Antwerp 
Cathedral  spire.  Nothing  can  be  more  gracious  and  elegant  than  the 
lines  of  the  first  two  compartments  ;  but  near  the  top  there  bulges  out 
a  little  round,  ugly,  vulgar  Dutch  monstrosity  (for  which  the  architects 
have,  no  doubt,  a  name)  which  offends  the  eye  cruelly.  Take  the 
Apollo,  and  set  upon  him  a  bob-wig  and  a  little  cocked-hat  ;  imagine 
"  God  save  the  King"  ending  with  a  jig;  fancy  a  polonaise,  or  pro- 
cession of  slim,  stately,  elegant  court  beauties,  headed  by  a  buffoon 
dancing  a  hornpipe  !  Marshal  Gerard  should  have  discharged  a  bomb- 
shell at  that  abomination,  and  have  given  the  noble  steeple  a  chance  to 
be  finished  in  the  grand  style  of  the  early  fifteenth  century,  in  which 
it  was  begun. 

This  style  of  criticism  is  base  and  mean,  and  quite  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  immortal  Goethe,  who  was  only  for  allowing  the  eye  to 
recognize  the  beauties  of  a  great  work,  but  would  have  its  defects 
passed  over.  It  is  an  unhappy,  luckless  organization  which  will  be 
perpetually  fault-finding,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  concert  of  music 
will  persist  only  in  hearing  that  unfortunate  fiddle  out  of  tune. 

Within — except  where  the  rococo  architects  have  introduced  theiy 
ornaments  (here  is  the  fiddle  out  of  tune  again) — the  cathedral  is 
noble.  A  rich,  tender  sunshine  is  streaming  in  through  the  windows, 
and  gilding  the  stately  edifice  with  the  purest  light.  The  admirable 
stained-glass  windows  are  not  too  brilliant  in  their  colours.  The  organ 
is  playing  a  rich,  solemn  music  ;  some  two  hundred  of  people  are 
listening  to  the  service  ;  and  there  is  scarce  one  of  the  women  kneeling 
on  her  chair,  enveloped  in  her  full,  majestic  black  drapery,  that  is  not 
a  fine  study  for  a  painter.  These  large  black  mantles  of  heavy  silk 
brought  over  the  heads  of  the  women,  and  covering  their  persons,  fall 
into  such  fine  folds  of  draper)-,  that  they  cannot  help  being  picturesque 
and  noble.  See.  kneeling  by  the  side  of  two  of  those  fine  devout- 
looking  figures,  is  a  lady  in  a  little  twiddling  Parisian  hat  and  feather, 
in  a  little  lace  mantelet,  in  a  tight  gown  and  a  bustle.  She  is  almost 
as  monstrous  as  yonder  figure  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  hoop,  and  with  a 
huge  crown  and  a  ball  and  a  sceptre  ;  and  a  bambino  dressed  in  a  little 
hoop,  and  in  a  little  crown,  round  which  are  clustered  flowers  and  pots 
of  orange-trees,  and  before  which  many  of  the  faithful  are  at  prayer. 
Gentle  clouds  of  incense  come  wafting  through  the  vast  edifice  j  and 

•  In  1S44. 
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in  the  lulls  of  the  music  you  hear  the  faint  chant  of  the  priest,  and  the 
silver  tinkle  of  the  bell. 

Six  Englishmen,  with  the  commissionaii'es,  and  the  "  Murray's 
Guide-books"  in  their  hands,  are  looking  at  the  "Descent  from  the 
Cross."  Of  this  picture  the  "  Guide-book "  gives  you  orders  how  to 
judge.  If  it  is  the  end  of  religious  painting  to  express  the  religious 
sentiment,  a  hundred  of  inferior  pictures  must  rank  before  Rubens. 
Who  was  ever  piously  affected  by  any  picture  of  the  master  ?  He 
can  depict  a  livid  thief  writhing  upon  the  cross,  sometimes  a  blonde 
Magdalen  weeping  below  it ;  but  it  is  a  Magdalen  a  very  short  time 
indeed  after  her  repentance  :  her  yellow  brocades  and  flaring  satins 
are  still  those  which  she  wore  when  she  was  of  the  world  ;  her  body 
has  not  yet  lost  the  marks  of  the  feasting  and  voluptuousness  in 
which  she  used  to  indulge,  according  to  the  legend.  Not  one  of  the 
Rubens'  pictures,  among  all  the  scores  that  decorate  chapels  and 
churches  here,  has  the  least  tendency  to  purify,  to  touch  the  affec- 
tions, or  to  awaken  the  feelings  of  religious  respect  and  wonder.  The 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  is  vast,  gloomy,  and  awful  ;  but  the  awe 
inspired  by  it  is,  as  I  take  it,  altogether  material.  He  might  have 
painted  a  picture  of  any  criminal  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  the  sensa- 
tion inspired  by  it  would  have  been  precisely  similar.  Nor  in  a 
religious  picture  do  you  want  the  savoir-faire  of  the  master  to  be 
always  protruding  itself ;  it  detracts  from  the  feeling  of  reverence, 
just  as  the  thumping  of  cushion  and  the  spouting  of  tawdry  oratory 
does  from  a  sermon  :  meek  religion  disappears,  shouldered  out  of 
the  desk  by  the  pompous,  stalwart,  big-chested,  fresh-coloured,  bushy- 
whiskered  pulpiteer.  Rubens'  piety  has  always  struck  us  as  of  this 
sort.  If  he  takes  a  pious  subject,  it  is  to  show  you  in  what  a  fine 
way  he,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  can  treat  it.  He  never  seems  to  doubt 
but  that  he  is  doing  it  a  great  honour.  His  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  and  its  accompanying  wings  and  cover,  are  a  set  of  puns  upon 
the  word  Christopher,  of  which  the  taste  is  more  odious  than  that  af 
the  hooped-petticoated  Virgin  yonder,  with  her  artificial  flowers,  and 
her  rings  and  brooches.  The  people  who  made  an  offering  of  that 
hooped-petticoat  did  their  best,  at  any  rate  ;  they  knew  no  better. 
There  is  humility  in  that  simple,  quaint  present  ;  trustfulness  and  kind 
intention.  Looking  about  at  other  altars,  you  see  (much  to  the  horror 
of  pious  Protestants)  all  sorts  of  queer  little  emblems  hanging  up 
under  little  pyramids  of  penny  candles  that  are  sputtering  and  flaring 
there.  Here  you  have  a  silver  arm,  or  a  little  gold  toe,  or  a  wax  leg,  or 
a  gilt  eye,  signifying  and  commemorating  cures  that  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  supposed  intercession  of  the  saint  over  whose  chapel 
they  hang.  Well,  although  they  are  abominable  superstitions,  yet 
these  queer  little  offerings  seem  to  me  to  be  a  great  deal  more  pious 
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than  Rubens'  big  pictures  ;  just  as  is  the  widow  with  her  poor  httle 
mite  compared  to  the  sweUing  Pharisee  who  flings  his  purse  of  gold 
into  the  plate. 

A  couple  of  days  of  Rubens  and  his  church  pictures  makes  one 
thoroughly  and  entirely  sick  of  him.  His  very  genius  and  splendour 
palls  upon  one,  even  taking  the  pictures  as  worldly  pictures.  One 
grows  weary  of  being  perpetually  feasted  with  this  rich,  coarse, 
steaming  food.  Considering  them  as  church  pictures,  I  don't  want  to 
go  to  church  to  hear,  however  splendid,  an  organ  play  the  "  British 
Grenadiers." 

The  Antwerpians  have  set  up  a  clumsy  bronze  statue  of  their 
divinity  in  a  square  of  the  town  ;  and  those  who  have  not  enough  of 
Rubens  in  the  churches  may  study  him,  and  indeed  to  much  greater 
advantage,  in  a  good,  well-lighted  museum.  Here,  there  is  one  picture, 
a  dying  saint  taking  the  communion,  a  laige  piece  ten  or  eleven  feet 
high,  and  painted  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  which  is  ex- 
tremely curious  indeed  for  the  painter's  study.  The  picture  is  scarcely 
more  than  an  immense  magnificent  sketch  ;  but  it  tells  the  secret  of 
the  artist's  manner,  which,  in  the  midst  of  its  dash  and  splendour,  is 
curiously  methodical.  Where  the  shadows  are  warm  the  lights  are 
cold,  and  vice  versa j  and  the  picture  has  tieen  so  rapidly  painted,  that 
the  tints  lie  raw  by  the  side  of  one  another,  the  artist  not  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  blend  them. 

There  are  two  exquisite  Vandykes  (whatever  Sir  Joshua  may  say  of 
them),  and  in  which  the  verj'  management  of  the  grey  tones  which  the 
President  abuses  forms  the  principal  excellence  and  charm.  Why, 
after  all,  are  we  not  to  have  our  opinion  ?  Sir  Joshua  is  not  the  Pope. 
The  colour  of  one  of  those  \'andykes  is  as  fine  as  fine  Paul  \^eronese, 
and  the  sentiment  beautifully  tender  and  graceful. 

I  saw,  too,  an  exhibition  of  the  modern  Belgian  artists  ^1843),  the 
remembrance  of  whose  pictures  after  a  month's  absence  has  almost 
entirely  vanished.  Wappers'  hand,  as  I  thought,  seemed  to  have  grown 
old  and  feeble,  Verboeckhoven's  cattle-pieces  are  almost  as  good  as 
Paul  Potter's,  and  Keyser  has  dwindled  down  into  namby-pamby 
prettiness,  pitiful  to  see  in  the  gallant  young  painter  who  astonished  the 
Louvre  artists  ten  years  ago  by  a  hand  almost  as  dashing  and  ready  as 
that  of  Rubens  himself.  There  were  besides  many  caricatures  of  the 
new  German  school,  which  are  in  themselves  caricatures  of  the  masters 
before  Raphael. 

An  instance  of  honesty  may  be  mentioned  here  with  applause.  The 
writer  lost  a  pocket-book  containing  a  passport  and  a  couple  of  modest 
ten-pound  notes.     The  person  who  found  the  portfolio  ingeniously  put 
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it  into  the  box  of  the  post-office,  and  it  was  faitlifully  restored  to  the 
owner  ;  but  somehow  tlie  two  ten-pound  notes  were  absent.  It  was, 
however,  a  great  comfort  to  get  the  passport,  and  the  pocket-book, 
which  must  be  worth  about  ninepence. 

Brussels. 
It  was  night  when  we  arrived  by  the  railroad  from  Antwerp  at 
Brussels  ;  the  route  is  very  pretty  and  interesting,  and  the  flat  countries 
through  which  the  road  passes  in  the  highest  state  of  peaceful,  smiling 
cultivation.  The  fields  by  the  road-side  are  enclosed  by  hedges  as  in 
England,  the  harvest  was  in  part  down,  and  an  English  country  gentle- 
man who  was  of  our  party  pronounced  the  crops  to  be  as  fine  as  an) 
he  had  ever  seen.  Of  this  matter  a  cockney  cannot  judge  accurately 
but  any  man  can  see  with  what  extraordinary  neatness  and  care  ulL 
these  little  plots  of  ground  are  tilled,  and  admire  the  richness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  vegetation.  Outsideof  the  moat  of  Antwerp,  and  at  every 
village  by  which  we  passed,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  happy  congrega- 
tions of  well-clad  people  that  basked  in  the  evening  sunshine,  and 
soberly  smoked  their  pipes  and  drank  their  Flemish  beer.  Men  who 
love  this  drink  must,  as  I  fancy,  have  something  essentially  peaceful  in 
their  composition,  and  must  be  more  easily  satisfied  than  folks  on  our 
side  of  the  water.  The  excitement  of  Flemish  beer  is,  indeed,  not 
great.  I  have  tried  both  the  white  beer  and  the  brown  ;  they  are  both 
of  the  kind  which  schoolboys  denominate  "  swipes,"  very  sour  and  thin 
to  the  taste,  but  served,  to  be  sure,  in  quaint  Flemish  jugs  that  do  not 
seem  to  have  changed  their  form  since  the  days  of  Rubens,  and  musi 
please  the  lovers  of  antiquarian  knicknacks.  Numbers  of  comfortable- 
looking  women  and  children  sat  beside  the  head  of  the  family  upon  the 
tavern-benches,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  one  little  fellow  of  eight 
years  old  smoking,  with  much  gravity,  his  father's  cigar.  How  the 
worship  of  the  sacred  plant  of  tobacco  has  spread  through  all  Europe  I 
I  am  sure  that  the  persons  who  cry  out  against  the  use  of  it  are  guilty 
of  superstition  and  unreason,  and  that  it  would  be  a  proper  and  easy 
task  for  scientific  persons  to  write  an  encomium  upon  the  weed.  In 
solitude  it  is  the  pleasantest  companion  possible,  and  in  company 
never  de  trop.  To  a  student  it  suggests  all  sorts  of  agreeable  thoughts, 
it  refreshes  the  brain  when  weary,  and  every  sedentary  cigar-smoker 
will  tell  you  how  much  good  he  has  had  from  it,  and  how  he  has  been 
able  to  return  to  his  labour,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  mild  interval 
of  the  delightful  leaf  of  Havannah.  Drinking  has  gone  from  among 
us  since  smoking  came  in.  It  is  a  wicked  error  to  say  that  smokers 
are  drunkards  ;  drink  they  do,  but  of  gentle  diluents  mostly,  for  fierce 
stimulants  of  wine  or  strong  liquors  are  abhorrent  to  the  real  lover  of 
the  Indian  weed.     Ah  !  my  Juliana,  join  not  in  the  vulgar  cry  that  is 
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raised  against  us.  Cigars  and  cool  drinks  beget  quiet  conversations, 
good-humour,  meditation  ;  not  hot  blood  such  as  mounts  into  the 
head  of  drinkers  of  apoplectic  port  or  dangerous  claret.  Are  we  not 
more  moral  and  reasonable  than  our  forefathers  ?  Indeed  I  think  so 
somewhat ;  and  many  improvements  of  social  life  and  converse  must 
date  with  the  introduction  of  the  pipe. 

We  were  a  dozen  tobacco-consumers  in  the  waggon  of  the  train 
that  brought  us  from  Antwerp  ;  nor  did  the  women  of  the  party 
(sensible  women  !)  make  a  single  objection  to  the  fumigation.  But 
enough  of  this  ;  only  let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  an  excellent 
Israelitish  gentleman,  Mr.  Hartog  of  Antwerp,  supplies  cigars  for  a 
penny  apiece,  such  as  are  not  to  be  procured  in  London  for  four  times 
the  sum. 

Through  smiling  corn-fields,  then,  and  by  little  woods  from  which 
rose  here  and  there  the  quaint  peaked  towers  of  some  old-fashioned 
chateaux,  our  train  went  smoking  along  at  thirty  miles  an  hour.  We 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Mechlin  steeple,  at  first  dark  against  the  sunset, 
and  aftenvards  bright  as  we  came  to  the  other  side  of  it,  and  admired 
long  glistening  canals  or  moats  that  surrounded  the  queer  old  town, 
and  were  lighted  up  in  that  wonderful  way  which  the  sun  only  under- 
stands, and  not  even  Mr.  Turner,  with  all  his  vermilion  and  gamboge, 
can  put  down  on  canvas.  The  verdure  was  everywhere  astonishing, 
and  we  fancied  we  saw  many  golden  Cuyps  as  we  passed  by  these 
quiet  pastures. 

Steam-engines  and  their  accompaniments,  blazing  forges,  gaunt 
manufactories,  with  numberless  windows  and  long  black  chimneys,  of 
course  take  away  from  the  romance  of  the  place ;  but,  as  we  whirled 
into  Brussels,  even  these  engines  had  a  fine  appearance.  Three  or 
four  of  the  snorting,  galloping  monsters  had  just  finished  their  journey, 
and  there  was  a  quantity  of  flaming  ashes  lying  under  the  brazen 
bellies  of  each  that  looked  properly  lurid  and  demoniacal.  The  men 
at  the  station  came  out  with  flaming  torches — awful-looking  fellows 
indeed  !  Presently  the  different  baggage  was  handed  out,  and  in  the 
very  worst  vehicle  I  ever  entered,  and  at  the  very  slowest  pace,  we 
were  borne  to  the  "  Hotel  de  Suede,"  from  which  house  of  entertain- 
ment this  letter  is  written. 

We  strolled  into  the  town,  but,  though  the  night  was  excessively 
fine  and  it  was  not  yet  eleven  o'clock,  the  streets  of  the  little  capital 
were  deserted,  and  the  handsome  blazing  cafes  round  about  the 
theatres  contained  no  inmates.  Ah,  what  a  pretty  sight  is  the 
Parisian  Boulevard  on  a  night  like  this  !  how  many  pleasant  hours 
has  one  passed  in  watching  the  lights,  and  the  hum,  and  the  stir,  and 
the  laughter  of  those  happy,  idle  people  !  There  was  none  of  this 
gaiety  here ;  nor  was  there  a  person  to  be  found,  except  a  skulking 
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commissioner  or  two,  whose  real  name  in  French  is  that  of  a  fish  that 
is  eaten  with  fennel-sauce,  and  who  offered  to  conduct  us  to  certain 
curiosities  in  the  town.  What  must  we  English  not  have  done,  that 
in  every  town  in  Europe  we  are  to  be  fixed  upon  by  scoundrels  of  this 
sort  :  and  what  a  pretty  reflection  it  is  on  our  country  that  such  rascals 
find  ihe  means  of  living  on  us  ! 

Early  the  next  morning  we  walked  through  a  number  of  streets  in 
the  place,  and  saw  certain  sights.  The  Park  is  very  pretty,  and  all 
the  buildings  round  about  it  have  an  air  of  neatness  —  almost  of 
stateliness.  The  houses  are  tall,  the  streets  spacious,  and  the  roads 
extremely  clean.  In  the  Park  is  a  little  theatre,  a  cafe  somewhat 
ruinous,  \  little  palace  for  the  king  of  this  little  kingdom,  some  smart 
public  buildings  (with  S.  P.  Q.  B.  emblazoned  on  them,  at  which 
pompous  inscription  one  cannot  help  laughing),  and  other  rows  of 
houses  somewhat  resembling  a  little  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Whether  from 
my  own  natural  greatness  and  magnanimity,  or  from  that  handsome 
share  of  national  conceit  that  every  Englishman  possesses,  my 
impressions  of  this  city  are  certainly  anything  but  respectful.  It  has 
an  absurd  kind  of  Lilliput  look  with  it.  There  are  soldiers,  just  as  in 
Paris,  better  dressed,  and  domg  a  vast  deal  of  drumming  and  bustle  ; 
and  yet,  somehow,  far  from  being  frightened  at  them,  I  feel  inclined  to 
laugh  in  their  faces.  There  are  little  Ministers,  who  work  at  their 
little  bureaux  ;  and  to  read  the  journals,  how  fierce  they  are  !  A  great 
thundering  Times  could  hardly  talk  more  big.  One  reads  about  the 
rascally  Ministers,  the  miserable  Opposition,  the  designs  of  tyrants, 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  &c..  Just  as  one  would  in  real  journals.  The 
Mouiteu)-  of  Ghent  belabours  the  Independent  of  Brussels  ;  the  Inde- 
pendent  falls  foul  of  the  Lysix;  and  really  it  is  difiicult  not  to  suppose 
sometimes  that  these  worthy  people  are  in  earnest.  And  yet  how 
happy  were  they  sua  si  bona  7i6rint !  Think  what  a  comfort  it  would 
be  to  belong  to  a  little  state  like  this  ;  not  to  abuse  their  privilege,  but 
philosophically  to  use  it.  If  I  were  a  Belgian,  I  would  not  care  one 
single  fig  about  politics.  I  would  not  read  thundering  leading-articles. 
I  would  not  have  an  opinion.  What's  the  use  of  an  opinion  here  ? 
Happy  fellows  !  do  not  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Prussians 
spare  them  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  make  all  their  opinions  for 
them  ?  Think  of  living  in  a  country  free,  easy,  respectable,  wealthy, 
and  with  the  nuisance  of  talking  politics  removed  from  out  of  it.  All 
this  might  the  Belgians  have,  and  a  part  do  they  enjoy,  but  not  the 
best  part  ;  no,  these  people  will  be  brawling  and  by  the  ears,  and 
parties  run  as  high  here  as  at  Stoke  Pogis  or  little  Pedlington. 

These  sentiments  were  elicited  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  at  the 
caf^  in  the  Park,  where  we  sat  under  the  trees  for  awhile,  and  sipped 
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our  cool  lemonade.  Numbers  of  statues  decorate  the  place,  the  very 
worst  I  ever  saw.  These  Cupids  must  have  been  erected  in  the  time 
of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  as  I  judge  from  the  immense  posterior  develop- 
ments. Indeed  the  arts  of  the  country  are  very  low.  The  statues 
here,  and  the  lions  before  the  Prince  of  Orange's  palace,  would  disgrace 
almost  the  figure-head  of  a  ship. 

Of  course  we  paid  our  visit  to  this  little  lion  of  Brussels  (the 
Prince's  palace,  I  mean).  The  architecture  of  the  building  is  admirably 
simple  and  firm  ;  and  you  remark  about  it,  and  all  other  works  here,  a 
high  finish  in  doors,  wood-works,  paintings,  «&c.  that  one  does  not  see 
in  France,  where  the  buildings  are  often  rather  sketched  than 
completed,  and  the  artist  seems  to  neglect  the  limbs,  as  it  were,  and 
extremities  of  his  figures. 

The  finish  of  this  little  place  is  elegant.  We  went  through  some 
dozen  of  state-rooms,  paddling  along  over  the  slippery  floors  of  inlaid 
woods  in  great  slippers,  without  which  we  must  have  come  to  the 
ground.  How  did  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  manage 
when  he  lived  here,  and  her  Imperial  Highness  the  Princess,  and  their 
excellencies  the  chamberlains  and  the  footmen  ?  They  must  have 
been  on  their  tails  many  times  a  day,  that's  certain,  and  must  have  cut 
queer  figures. 

The  ball-room  is  beautiful — all  marble,  and  yet  with  a  comfortable, 
cheerful  look  ;  the  other  apartments  are  not  less  agreeable,  and  the 
people  looked  with  intense  satisfaction  at  some  great  lapis-lazuli 
tables,  which  the  guide  informed  us  were  worth  four  millions,  more  or 
less  ;  adding  with  a  very  knowing  look,  that  they  were  nn  peu  plus 
cher  que  For.  This  speech  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  visitors,  and 
when  we  met  some  of  our  steam-boat  companions  in  the  Park  or  else- 
where— in  so  small  a  place  as  this  one  falls  in  with  them  a  dozen 
times  a  day — "  Have  you  seen  the  tables  ?  "  was  the  general  question. 
Prodigious  tables  are  they,  indeed  !  Fancy  a  table,  my  dear — a  table 
four  feet  wide — a  table  with  legs.  Ye  heavens  !  the  mind  can  hardly 
picture  to  itself  anything  so  beautiful  and  so  tremendous  ! 

There  are  some  good  pictures  in  the  palace,  too,  but  not  so  extra- 
ordinarily good  as  the  guide-books  and  the  guide  would  have  us  to 
think.  The  latter,  like  most  men  of  his  class,  is  an  ignoramus,  who 
showed  us  an  Andrea  del  Sarto  (copy  or  original),  and  called  it  a 
Correggio,  and  made  other  blunders  of  a  like  nature.  As  is  the  case 
in  England,  you  are  hurried  through  the  rooms  without  being  allowed 
time  to  look  at  the  pictures,  and,  consequently  to  pronounce  a  satis- 
factory judgment  on  them. 

In  the  Museum  more  time  was  granted  me,  and  I  spent  some  hours 
v.-ith  pleasure  there.  It  is  an  absurd  little  gallery,  absurdly  imitating 
the  Louvre,  with  just  such  compartments  and  pillars  as  you  see  in  the 
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noble  Paris  gallery  :  only  here  the  pillars  and  capitals  are  stucco  and 
white  in  place  of  marble  and  gold,  and  plaster- of-paris  busts  of  great 
Belgians  are  placed  between  the  pillars.  An  artist  of  the  country  has 
made  a  picture  containing  them,  and  you  will  be  ashamed  of  your 
ignorance  when  you  hear  many  of  their  names.  Old  Tilly  of  Magde- 
burg figures  in  one  corner  ;  Rubens,  the  endless  Rubens,  stands  in  the 
midst.  What  a  noble  countenance  it  is,  and  what  a  manly,  swaggering 
consciousness  of  power  ! 

The  picture  to  see  here  is  a  portrait,  by  the  great  Peter  Paul,  of 
one  of  the  governesses  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  just  the  finest  portrait 
that  ever  was  seen.  Only  a  half-length,  but  such  a  majesty,  such  a 
force,  such  a  splendour,  such  a  simplicity  about  it  !  The  woman  is  in 
a  stiff  black  dress,  with  a  ruff  and  a  few  pearls  ;  a  yellow  curtain  is 
bcnind  her— the  simplest  arrangement  that  can  be  conceived  ;  but 
this  great  man  knew  how  to  rise  to  his  occasion  ;  and  no  better  proof 
can  be  shown  of  what  a  fine  gentleman  he  was  than  this  his  homage 
to  the  vice-Queen.  A  common  bungler  would  have  painted  her  in 
her  best  clothes,  with  crown  and  sceptre,  just  as  our  Oueen  has  been 
painted  by — but  comparisons  are  odious.  Here  stands  this  majestic 
woman  in  her  every-day  working-dress  of  black  satin,  looking  your  hai 
off,  as  it  were.  Another  portrait  of  the  same  personage  hangs  else- 
where in  the  gallery,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  difference  between 
the  two,  and  see  how  a  man  of  genius  paints  a  portrait,  and  how  a 
common  limner  executes  it. 

Many  more  pictures  are  there  here  by  Rubens,  or  rather  from 
Rubens'  manufactory, — odious  and  vulgar  most  of  them  are  ;  fat 
Magdalens,  coarse  Saints,  vulgar  Virgins,  with  the  scene-painter's 
tricks  far  too  evident  upon  the  canvas.  By  the  side  of  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  colour-pieces  in  the  world,  the  "  Worshipping  of  the 
Magi,"  is  a  famous  picture  of  Paul  Veronese  that  cannot  be  too  much 
admired.  As  Rubens  sought  in  the  first  picture  to  dazzle  and  astonish 
by  gorgeous  variety,  Paul  in  his  seems  to  wish  to  get  his  effect  by 
simplicity,  and  has  produced  the  most  noble  harmony  that  can  be 
conceived.  Many  more  works  are  there  that  merit  notice, — a  singularly 
clever,  brilliant,  and  odious  Jordaens,  for  example  ;  some  curious 
costume-pieces  ;  one  or  two  works  by  the  Belgian  Raphael,  who  was 
a  very  Belgian  Raphael  indeed  ;  and  a  long  gallery  of  pictures  of  the 
very  oldest  school,  that,  doubtless,  afford  much  pleasure  to  the 
amateurs  of  ancient  art.  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in 
very  little  that  existed  before  the  time  of  Raphael.  There  is  for 
instance,  the  Prince  of  Orange's  picture  by  Perugino,  very  pretty 
indeed  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  all  the  heads  are  repeated,  all  the 
drawing  is  bad  and  affected  ;  and  this  very  badness  and  affectation  is 
what   the   so-called    Catholic   school   is  always   anxious   to    imitate. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  juvenile  or  paltry  than  the  works  of  the  native 
Belgians  here  exhibited.  Tin  crowns  are  suspended  over  many  of 
them,  showing  that  the  pictures  are  prize  compositions  :  and  pretty 
things,  indeed,  they  are  !  Have  you  ever  read  an  Oxford  prize-poem  ? 
Well,  these  pictures  are  worse  even  than  the  Oxford  poems — an  awful 
assertion  to  make. 

In  the  matter  of  eating,  dear  sir,  which  is  the  next  subject  of  the 
fine  arts,  a  subject  that,  after  many  hours'  walking,  attracts  a  gentle- 
man very  much,  let  me  attempt  to  recall  the  transactions  of  this  very 
day  at  the  table-d'hotc.  i,  green  pea-soup ;  2,  boiled  salmon ;  3, 
mussels  ;  4,  crimped  skate  ;  5,  roast-meat ;  6,  patties  ;  7,  melon  ;  8, 
carp,  stewed  with  mushrooms  and  onions  ;  9,  roast-turkey  ;  10,  cauli- 
flower and  butter  ;  11,  fillets  of  venison  piques  with  asafcetida  sauce  ; 
12,  stewed  calf's  ear  ;  13,  roast-veal ;  14,  roast-lamb  ;  15,  stewed 
cherries;  16,  rice-pudding;  17,  Gruyere  cheese,  and  about  twenty- 
four  cakes  of  different  kinds.  Except  5,  13,  and  14,  I  give  you  my 
word  I  ate  of  all  written  down  here,  with  three  rolls  of  bread  and  a 
score  of  potatoes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  How  is  the  stomach 
of  man  brought  to  desire  and  to  receive  all  this  quantity  ?  Do  not 
gastronomists  complain  of  heaviness  in  London  after  eating  a  couple 
of  mutton-chops?  Do  not  respectable  gentlemen  fall  asleep  in  their 
arm-chairs.''  Are  they  fit  for  mental  labour?  Far  from  it.  But  look 
at  the  difference  here  :  after  dinner  here  one  is  as  light  as  a  gossamer. 
One  walks  with  pleasure,  reads  with  pleasure,  writes  with  pleasure — 
nay,  there  is  the  supper-bell  going  at  ten  o'clock,  and  plenty  of  eaters, 
too.  Let  lord  mayors  and  aldermen  look  to  it,  this  fact  of  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  appetite  in  Belgium,  and,  instead  of  steaming  to 
Blackwall,  come  a  little  further  to  Antwerp. 

Of  ancient  architectures  in  the  place,  there  is  a  fine  old  Port  de 
Halle,  which  has  a  tall,  gloomy,  bastille  look  ;  a  most  magnificent 
town-hall,  that  has  been  sketched  a  thousand  of  times,  and  opposite 
it,  a  building  that  I  think  would  be  the  very  model  for  a  Conservative 
club-house  in  London.  Oh  !  how  charming  it  would  be  to  be  a 
great  painter,  and  give  the  character  of  the  building,  and  the  number- 
less groups  round  about  it.  The  booths  lighted  up  by  the  sun,  the 
market-women  in  their  gowns  of  brilliant  hue,  each  group  having  a 
character  and  telling  its  little  story,  the  troops  of  men  lolling  in  all  sorts 
of  admirable  attitudes  of  ease  round  the  great  lamp.  Half-a-dozen  fight- 
blue  dragoons  are  lounging  about,  and  peeping  over  the  artist  as  the 
drawing  is  made,  and  the  sky  is  more  bright  and  blue  than  one  sees 
it  in  a  hundred  years  in  London. 

The  priests  of  the  country  are  a  remarkably  well-fed  and  respect- 
able race,  without  that  scowling,  hang-dog  look  which  one  has 
remarked  among  reverend  gentlemen  in  the  neighbouring  country  of 
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France.  Their  reverences  wear  buckles  to  their  shoes,  hght-bluu 
neckcloths,  and  huye  three-cornered  hats  in  good  condition.  To-day, 
strolling  by  the  cathedral,  I  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  bell  in  the  street, 
and  beheld  certain  persons,  male  and  female,  suddenly  plump  down 
on  their  knees  before  a  little  procession  that  was  passing.  Two  men 
in  black  held  a  tawdry  red  canopy,  a  priest  walked  beneath  it  holdint; 
the  sacrament  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  before  him  marched  a  couple 
of  little  altar-boys  in  short  white  surplices,  such  as  you  see  in  Rubens, 
and  holding  lacquered  lamps.  A  small  train  of  street-boys  followed 
the  procession,  cap  in  hand,  and  the  clergyman  finally  entered  a 
hospital  for  old  women,  near  the  church,  the  canopy  and  the  lamp- 
bearers  remaining  without. 

It  was  a  touching  scene,  and  as  I  stayed  to  watch  it,  I  could  not 
but  think  of  the  poor  old  soul  who  was  dying  within,  listening  to  the 
last  words  of  prayer,  led  by  the  hand  of  the  priest  to  the  brink  of 
the  black,  fathomless  grave.  How  bright  the  sun  was  shining  with- 
out all  the  time,  and  how  happy  and  careless  everything  around  us 
looked  ! 

The  Duke  d'Arenberg  has  a  picture-gallery  worthy  of  his  princely 
house.  It  does  not  contain  great  pieces,  but  tit-bits  of  pictures,  such 
as  suit  an  aristocratic  epicure.  For  such  persons  a  great  huge  canvas 
is  too  much,  it  is  like  sitting  down  alone  to  a  roasted  ox ;  and  they  do 
wisely,  I  think,  to  patronize  small,  high-flavoured,  delicate  inorceaux, 
such  as  the  Duke  has  here. 

Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  with  special  praise,  a  magnificent 
small  Rembrandt,  a  Paul  Potter  of  exceeding  minuteness  and  beauty, 
an  Ostade,  which  reminds  one  of  Wilkie's  early  performances,  and  a 
Dusart  quite  as  good  as  Ostade.  There  is  a  Berghem,  much  more 
unaffected  than  that  artist's  works  generally  are ;  and,  what  is  more 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  many  ladies  as  an  object  of  art,  there  is,  in 
one  of  the  grand  saloons,  some  needlework  done  by  the  Duke's  own 
grandmother,  which  is  looked  at  with  awe  by  those  admitted  to  see 
the  palace. 

The  chief  curiosity,  if  not  the  chief  ornament  of  a  very  elegant 
library,  filled  with  vases  and  bronzes,  is  a  marble  head,  supposed  to  be 
the  original  head  of  the  Laocoon.  It  is,  unquestionably,  a  finer  head 
than  that  which  at  present  figures  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  famous 
statue.  The  expression  of  woe  is  more  manly  and  intense  ;  in  the 
group  as  we  know  it,  the  head  of  the  principal  figure  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  grimace  of  grief,  as  are  the  two  accompanying; 
young  gentlemen  with  their  pretty  attitudes,  and  their  little  silly,  open- 
mouthed  despondency.  It  has  always  had  upon  m.e  the  effect  of  a 
Tick,  that  statue,  and  not  of  a  piece  of  true  art.  It  \\ould  look  well  in 
I  J.  43 
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the  vista  of  a  garden  ;  it  is  not  august  enough  for  a  temple,  with  all  its 
jerks,  and  twirls,  and  polite  convulsions.  But  who  knows  what  sus- 
ceptibilities such  a  confession  may  offend  ?  Let  us  say  no  more  about 
the  Laocoon,  nor  its  head,  nor  its  tail.  The  Duke  was  offered  its 
weight  in  gold,  they  say,  for  this  head,  and  refused.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  speak  ill  of  such  a  treasure,  but  I  have  my  opinion  of  the 
man  who  made  the  offer. 

In  the  matter  of  sculpture  almost  all  the  Brussels  churches  are 
decorated  with  the  most  laborious  wooden  pulpits,  which  may  be 
worth  their  weight  in  gold,  too,  for  what  I  know,  including  his  reve- 
rence preaching  inside.  At  St.  Gudule  the  preacher  mounts  into  no 
less  a  place  than  the  garden  of  Eden,  being  supported  by  Adam  and 
Eve,  by  Sin  and  Death,  and  numberless  other  animals  ;  he  walks  up 
to  his  desk  by  a  rusti:;  railing  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  with 
wooden  peacocks,  paroquets,  monkeys  biting  apples,  and  many  more 
of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  field.  In  another  church  the  clergy- 
man speaks  from  out  a  hermitage  ;  in  a  third  from  a  carved  palm-tree, 
which  supports  a  set  of  oak  clouds  that  form  the  canopy  of  the  pulpit, 
and  are,  indeed,  not  much  heavier  in  appearance  than  so  many  huge 
sponges.  A  priest,  however  tall  or  stout,  must  be  lost  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  queer  gimcracks ;  in  order  to  be  consistent,  they  ought  to 
dress  him  up,  too,  in  some  odd  fantastical  suit.  I  can  fancy  the  Cure 
of  Meudon  preaching  out  of  such  a  place,  or  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
or  that  famous  clergyman  of  the  time  of  the  League,  who  brought  all 
Paris  to  laugh  and  listen  to  him. 

But  let  us  not  be  too  supercilious  and  ready  to  sneer.  It  is  only 
bad  taste.  It  may  have  been  very  true  devotion  which  erected  these 
strange  edifices. 


II.— Ghent — Bruges. 
GHENT.     (1S40.) 


THE  Beguine  College  or  Village  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
sights  that  all  Europe  can  show.  On  the  confines  of  the  town 
of  Ghent  you  come  upon  an  old-fashioned  brick  gate,  that  seems  as  if 
it  were  one  of  the  city  barriers  ;  but,  on  passing  it,  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  possible  mev-ts  the  eye  :  At  the  porter's  lodge  you  see  an  old 
lady,  in  black  and  a  white  hood,  occupied  over  her  book  ;  before  you 
is  a  red  church  with  a  tall  roof  and  fantastical  Dutch  pinnacles,  and 
all  around  it  rows  upon  rows  of  small  houses,  the  queerest,  neatest, 
nicest  that  ever  were  seen  (a  doll's  house  is  hardly  smaller  or  prettier). 
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Right  and  left,  on  each  side  of  little  alleys,  these  httle  mansions  rist:  ; 
they  have  a  courtlct  before  them,  in  which  some  green  plants  or  holly- 
hocks are  growing  ;  and  to  each  house  is  a  gate,  that  has  mostly  ■*. 
picture  or  queer-carved  ornament  upon  or  about  it,  and  bears  tlir 
name,  not  of  the  Bdguine  who  inhabits  it,  but  of  the  saint  to  whom 
she  may  have  devoted  it — the  house  of  St.  Stephen,  the  house  of 
St.  Donatus,  the  English  or  Angel  Convent,  and  so  on.  Old  ladies  iu 
black  are  pacing  in  the  quiet  alleys  here  and  there,  and  drop  the 
stranger  a  curtsey  as  he  passes  them  and  takes  off  his  hat.  Never 
were  such  patterns  of  neatness  seen  as  these  old  ladies  and  their 
houses.  I  peeped  into  one  or  two  of  the  chambers,  of  which  the 
windows  were  open  to  the  pleasant  evening  sun,  and  saw  beds  scrupu- 
lously plain,  a  quaint  old  chair  or  two,  and  little  pictures  of  favouritr: 
saints  decorating  the  spotless  white  walls.  The  old  ladies  kept  up  ;i 
quick,  cheerful  clatter,  as  they  paused  to  gossip  at  the  gates  of  their 
little  domiciles  ;  ani  with  a  great  deal  of  artifice,  and  lurking  behin<i 
walls,  and  looking  at  the  church  as  if  I  intended  to  design  that,  1 
managed  to  get  a  sketch  of  a  couple  of  them. 

But  what  white  paper  can  render  the  whiteness  of  their  linen  : 
what  black  ink  can  do  justice  to  the  lustre  of  their  gowns  and  shoe..  ? 
Both  of  the  ladies  had  a  neat  ankle  and  a  tight  stocking ;  and  I  fancv 
that  heaven  is  quite  as  well  served  in  this  costume  as  in  the  dress  <•;' 
a  scowling,  stockingless  friar,  whom  I  had  seen  passing  just  befo ' . 
The  look  and  dress  of  the  man  made  me  shudder.  His  great  red 
feet  were  bound  up  in  a  shoe  open  at  the  toes,  a  kind  of  compromise 
for  a  sandal.  I  had  just  seen  him  and  his  brethren  at  the  Dominican 
Church,  where  a  mass  of  music  was  sung,  and  orange-trees,  flags,  an.i 
banners  decked  the  aisle  of  the  church. 

One  begins  to  grow  sick  of  these  churches,  and  the  hideous  exhibi- 
tions of  bodily  agonies  that  are  depicted  on  the  sides  of  all  the  chapets. 
In  one  wherein  we  went  this  morning  was  what  they  called  a  Cn.- 
vary  :  a  horrible,  ghastly  image  of  a  Christ  in  a  tomb,  th.e  fig^are  of  tlir 
natural  size,  and  of  the  livid  colour  of  death  ;  gaping  red  wounds  o:: 
the  body  and  round  the  brows  :  the  whole  piece  enough  to  turn  on^: 
sick,  and  fit  only  to  brutalise  the  beholder  of  it.  The  Virgin  is  com- 
monly represented  with  a  dozen  swords  stuck  in  her  heart ;  bleeding 
throats  of  headless  John  Baptists  are  perpetually  thrust  before  your 
eyes.  At  the  Cathedral  gate  was  a  papier-mache  church-ornamenc 
shop — most  of  the  carvings  and  reliefs  of  the  same  dismal  character  : 
One,  for  instance,  represented  a  heart  with  a  great  gash  in  it,  and  a 
double  row  of  large  blood-drops  dribbling  from  it  ;  nails  and  a  knife 
were  thrust  into  the  heart ;  round  the  whole  was  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Such  things  are  dreadful  to  think  of.     The  same  gloom.y  spirit  which 
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made  a  religion  of  them,  and  worked  upon  the  people  by  the  grossest 
of  all  means,  terror,  distorted  the  natural  feelings  of  man  to  maintain 
its  power — shut  gentle  women  into  lonely,  pitiless  convents— frightened 
poor  peasants  with  tales  of  torment — taught  that  the  end  and  labour 
of  life  was  silence,  wretchedness,  and  the  scourge — murdered  those 
by  fagot  and  prison  who  thought  otherwise.  How  has  the  blind  and 
furious  bigotry  of  man  perverted  that  which  God  gave  us  as  our 
greatest  boon,  and  bid  us  hate  where  God  bade  us  love  !  Thank 
heaven  that  monk  has  gone  out  of  sight  !  It  is  pleasant  to  look  at 
the  smiling,  cheerful  old  Beguine,  and  think  no  more  of  yonder  livid 
face. 

One  of  the  many  convents  in  this  little  religious  city  seems  to  be 
the  specimen-house,  which  is  shown  to  strangers,  for  all  the  guides 
conduct  you  thither,  and  I  saw  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  the 
names  of  innumerable  Smiths  and  Joneses  registered. 

A  very  kind,  sweet-voiced,  smiling  nun  (I  wonder,  do  they  always 
choose  the  most  agreeable  and  best-humoured  sister  of  the  house  to 
show  it  to  strangers  ?)  came  tripping  down  the  steps  and  across  the 
flags  of  the  little  garden-court,  and  welcomed  us  with  much  courtesy 
into  the  neat  little  old-fashioned,  red-bricked,  gable-ended,  shining- 
windowed  Convent  of  the  Angels.  First  she  showed  us  a  white- 
washed parlour,  decorated  with  a  grim  picture  or  two  and  some 
crucifixes  and  other  religious  emblems,  where,  upon  stiff  old  chairs, 
the  sisters  sit  and  work.  Three  or  four  of  them  w-ere  still  there, 
pattering  over  their  laces  and  bobbins  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the 
sisterhood  were  engaged  in  an  apartment  hard  by,  from  which  issued 
a  certain  odour  which  I  must  say  resembled  onions  :  it  was  in  fact  the 
kitchen  of  the  establishment. 

Every  Beguine  cooks  her  own  little  dinner  in  her  own  little  pipkin  ; 
and  there  was  half-a-score  of  them,  sure  enough,  busy  over  their  pots 
and  crockery,  cooking  a  repast  which,  when  ready,  was  carried  off  to 
a  neighbouring  room,  the  refectory,  where  at  a  ledge-table  which  is 
drawn  out  from  under  her  own  particular  cupboard,  each  nun  sits  down 
and  eats  her  meal  in  silence.  More  religious  emblems  ornamented 
the  can-ed  cupboard-doors,  and  within,  everything  was  as  neat  as  neat 
could  be  :  shining  pewter-ewers  and  glasses,  snug  baskets  of  eggs  arnd 
pats  of  butter,  and  little  bowls  with  about  a  farthing's-worth  of  green 
tea  in  them — for  some  great  day  of  fete,  doubtless.  The  old  ladies  sat 
round  as  we  examined  these  things,  each  eating  soberly  at  her  ledge 
and  never  looking  round.  There  was  a  bell  ringing  in  the  chapel  hard 
by.  "  Hark  ! "  said  our  guide,  *'  that  is  one  of  the  sisters  dying.  Will 
you  come  up  and  see  the  cells  ? " 

The  cells,  it  need  not  be  said,  are  the  snuggest  little  nests  in  the 
world,  with  serge-curtained  beds  and  snowy  linen,  and   saints   and 
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martyrs  pinned  against  the  wall.  "  We  may  sit  up  till  twelve  o'clock, 
if  we  like,"  said  the  nun  ;  "  but  we  have  no  fire  and  candle,  and  sa 
what's  the  use  of  sitting  up  ?  When  we  have  said  our  prayers  we  are 
glad  enough  to  go  to  sleep." 

I  forget,  although  the  good  soul  told  us,  how  many  times  in  the 
day,  in  public  and  in  private,  these  devotions  are  made,  but  fancy  that 
the  morning  service  in  the  chapel  takes  place  at  too  early  an  hour  for 
most  easy  travellers.  We  did  not  fail  to  attend  in  the  evening, 
when  likewise  is  a  general  muster  of  the  seven  hundred,  minus  the 
absent  and  sick,  and  the  sight  is  not  a  little  curious  and  striking  to  a 
stranger. 

The  chapel  is  a  very  big  whitewashed  place  of  worship,  supported 
by  half-a-dozen  columns  on  either  side,  over  each  of  which  stands  the 
statue  of  an  Apostle,  with  his  emblem  of  martyrdom.  Nobody  was  as 
yet  at  the  distant  altar,  which  was  too  far  off  to  see  very  distinctly ; 
but  I  could  perceive  two  statues  over  it,  one  of, which  (St.  Laurence, 
no  doubt)  was  leaning  upon  a  huge  gilt  giidiron  that  the  sun  lighted 
up  in  a  blaze — a  painful  but  not  a  romantic  instrument  of  death.  A 
couple  of  eld  ladies  in  white  hoods  were  tugging  and  swaying  abou- 
at  two  bell-ropes  that  came  down  into  the  middle  of  the  church,  and 
at  least  five  hundred  others  in  white  veils  were  seated  all  round  about 
us  in  mute  contemplation  until  the  service  began,  looking  very  solemn, 
and  white,  and  ghastly,  like  an  army  of  tombstones  by  moonlight. 

The  service  commenced  as  the  clock  finished  striking  seven  :  the- 
organ  pealed  out,  a  very  cracked  and  old  one,  and  presently  some  weak 
old  voice  from  the  choir  overhead  quavered  out  a  canticle  ;  which 
done,  a  thin  old  voice  of  a  priest  at  the  altar  far  off  (and  which  had 
now  become  quite  gloomy  in  the  sunset)  chanted  feebly  another  part 
of  the  service ;  then  the  nuns  warbled  once  more  overhead  ;  and  it 
was  curious  to  hear,  in  the  intervals  of  the  most  lugubrious  chants, 
how  the  organ  went  oft"  with  some  extremely  cheerful  military  or 
profane  air.  At  one  time  was  a  march,  at  another  a  quick  tune  ; 
which  ceasing,  the  old  nuns  began  again,  and  so  sung  until  the  service 
was  ended. 

In  the  midst  of  it  one  of  the  white-veiled  sisters  approached  us 
with  a  very  mysterious  air,  and  put  down  her  white  veil  close  to  our 
ears  and  whispered.  Were  we  doing  anything  wrong,  I  wondered.^ 
Were  they  come  to  that  part  of  the  service  where  heretics  and  infidels 
ought  to  quit  the  church  ?  What  have  you  to  ask,  O  sacred,  white- 
veiled  maid .'' 

All  she  said  was,  "  Deux  centiemes  pour  les  suisses,"  which  sum 
was  paid  ;  and  presently  the  old  ladies,  rising  from  their  chairs  one  by 
one,  came  in  face  of  the  altar,  where  they  knelt  down  and  said  a  short 
prayer;    then,  rising,  unpinned  theix  veils,  and  folded  them  up  ail 
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r  xactly  in  the  same  folds  and  fashion,  and  laid  them  square  like 
napkins  on  their  heads,  and  tucked  up  their  long  black  outer  dresses, 
.^nd  trudged  off  to  their  convents. 

The  novices  wear  black  veils,  under  one  of  which  I  saw  a  young, 
,•  ad,  handsome  face  ;  it  was  the  only  thing  in  the  establishment  that 
'vas  the  least  romantic  or  gloomy  :  and,  for  the  sake  of  any  reader  of 
a  sentimental  turn,  let  us  hope  that  the  poor  soul  has  been  crossed 
in  love,  and  that  over  some  soul-stirring  tragedy  that  black  curtain 
has  fallen. 

Ghent  has,  I  believe,  been  called  a  vulgar  Venice.  It  contains 
dirty  canals  and  old  houses  that  must  satisfy  the  most  eager  antiquary, 
though  the  buildings  are  not  quite  in  so  good  preservation  as  others 
that  may  be  seen  in  the  Netherlands.  The  commercial  bustle  of  the 
jilace  seems  considerable,  and  it  contains  more  beer-shops  than  any 
'.  ity  I  ever  saw. 

These  beer-shops  .seem  the  only  amusement  of  the  inhabitants, 
until,  at  least,  the  theatre  shall  be  built,  of  which  the  elevation  is  now 
complete,  a  very  handsome  and  extensive  pile.  There  are  beer-shops 
in  the  cellars  of  the  houses,  which  are  frequented,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, by  the  lower  sort ;  there  are  beer-shops  at  the  barriers,  where 
the  citizens  and  their  families  repair ;  and  beer-shops  in  the  town, 
<;laring  with  gas,  with  long  gauze  blinds,  however,  to  hide  what  I  hear 
ii  a  rather  questionable  reputation. 

Our  inn,  the  "  Hotel  of  the  Post,"  a  spacious  and  comfortable 
residence,  is  on  a  little  place  planted  round  with  trees,  and  that  seems 
to  be  the  Palais  Royal  of  the  town.  Three  clubs,  which  look  from 
\vithout  to  be  very  comfortable,  ornament  this  square  with  their  gas- 
Limps.  Here  stands,  too,  the  theatre  that  is  to  be ;  there  is  a  cafe, 
and  on  evenings  a  military  band  plays  the  very  worst  music  I  ever 
remember  to  have  heard.  I  went  out  to-night  to  take  a  quiet  walk 
upon  this  place,  and  the  horrid  brazen  discord  of  these  trumpeters  rrt 
'.lie  half  mad. 

I  went  to  the  cafe  for  refuge,  passing  on  the  way  a  subterraneous 
l>eer-shop,  where  men  and  women  were  drinking  to  the  sweet  music 
of  a  cracked  barrel-organ.  They  take  in  a  couple  of  French  papers 
-!C  this  cafe,  and  the  same  number  of  Belgian  journals.  You  may 
iinagine  how  well  the  latter  are  informed,  when  you  hear  that  the 
battle  of  Boulogne,  fought  by  the  immortal  Louis  Napoleon,  was  not 
known  here  until  some  gentleman  out  of  Norfolk  brought  the  news 
from  London,  and  until  it  had  travelled  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to 
LMinissels.  For  a  whole  hour  I  could  not  get  a  nev/spaper  at  the  cafe'. 
The  horrible  brass  band  in  the  meantime  had  quitted  the  place,  and 
new,  to  amuse  the  Ghent  citizens,  a  couple  of  little  boys  came  to  the 
(■.3if6  and  set  up  a  small  concert  ;   one  played  ill  on  the  guitar,  but 
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^ang,  very  sweetly,  plaintive  French  ballads  ;  the  other  was  the  comic 
singer  ;  he  carried  about  with  him  a  queer,  long,  damp-looking,  mouldy 
white  hat,  with  no  brim.  "  Ecoutez,"  said  the  waiter  to  me,  "  il  va  faire 
I'Anglais  ;  c'est  tres  drolc  ! "  The  little  rogue  mounted  his  immense 
brimless  hat,  and,  thrusting  his  thumbs  into  the  arm-holes  of  his 
waistcoat,  began  iofairc  rAfi£-/c7is,-with  a  song  in  which  swearing  was 
the  principal  joke.  We  all  laughed  at  this,  and  indeed  the  little  rascal 
seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  humour. 

How  they  hate  us,  these  foreigners,  in  Belgium  as  much  as  in 
France  !  What  lies  they  tell  of  us  ;  how  gladly  they  would  see  us 
humiliated  !  Honest  folks  at  home  over  their  port-wine  say,  "  Ay,  ay, 
and  very  good  reason  they  have  too.  National  vanity,  sir,  wounded 
— we  have  beaten  them  so  often."  My  dear  sir,  there  is  not  a  greater 
error  in  the  world  than  this.  They  hate  you  because  you  are  stupid, 
hard  to  please,  and  intolerably  insolent  and  air-giving.  I  walked  with 
an  Englishman  yesterday,  who  asked  the  way  to  a  street  of  which  he 
pronounced  the  name  very  badly  to  a  little  Flemish  boy  :  the  Flemish 
boy  did  not  answer  ;  and  there  was  my  Englishman  quite  in  a  rage, 
shrieking  in  the  child's  ear  as  if  he  must  answer.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  the  duty  of  "  the  snob,"  as  he  called  him,  to  obey  the 
gentleman.  This  is  why  we  are  hated— for  pride.  In  our  free  country 
a  tradesman,  a  lacquey,  or  a  waiter  will  submit  to  almost  any  given 
insult  from  a  gentleman  :  in  these  benighted  lands  one  man  is  as 
good  as  another  ;  and  pray  God  it  may  soon  be  so  with  us  !  Of  all 
European  people,  which  is  the  nation  that  has  the  most  haughtiness, 
the  strongest  prejudices,  the  greatest  reserve,  the  greatest  dulness  ? 
I  say  an  Englishman  of  the  genteel  classes.  An  honest  groom  jokes 
and  hobs-and-nobs  and  makes  his  way  with  the  kitchen-maids,  for 
there  is  good  social  nature  in  the  man  ;  his  master  dare  not  unbend. 
Look  at  him,  how  he  scowls  at  you  on  your  entering  an  inn-room  ; 
think  how  you  scowl  yourself  to  meet  his  scowl.  To-day,  as  we 
were  walking  and  staring  about  the  place,  a  worthy  old  gentleman 
in  a  carriage,  seeing  a  pair  of  strangers,  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed 
very  gravely  with  his  old  powdered  head  out  of  the  window  :  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  our  first  impulse  was  to  burst  out  laughing — it 
seemed  so  supremely  ridiculous  that  a  stranger  should  notice  and 
welcome  another. 

As  for  the  notion  that  foreigners  hate  us  because  we  have  beaten 
them  so  often,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  the  greatest  error  in  the  world  : 
well-educated  Frenchmen  do  not  believe  that  lue  have  beaten  them.  A 
man  was  once  ready  to  call  me  out  in  Paris  because  I  said  that  we 
had  beaten  the  French  in  Spain  ;  and  here  before  me  is  a  French 
paper,  with  a  London  correspondent  discoursing  about  Louis  Buona- 
parte and  his  jackass  expedition  to  Boulogne.     "  He  was  received  at 
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Eglintoun,  it  is  true,"  says  the  correspondent,  "  but  what  do  you 
think  was  the  reason  ?  Because  the  English  nobihty  were  anxious 
to  revenge  upon  his  person  (with  some  coups  de  lance)  the  checks  luhicn 
the  ''grand  honinie'  his  uncle  had  injlicted  on  us  in  Spain." 

This  opinion  is  so  general  among  the  French,  that  they  would 
laugh  at  you  with  scornful  incredulity  if  you  ventured  to  assert  any 
other.  Foy's  history  of  the  Spanish  War  does  not,  unluckily,  go  far 
enough.  I  have  read  a  French  history  which  hardly  mentions  the 
war  in  Spain,  and  calls  the  battle  of  Salamanca  a  French  victory. 
You  know  how  the  other  day,  and  in  the  teeth  of  all  evidence,  the 
French  swore  to  their  victory  of  Toulouse  :  and  so  it  is  with  the  rest  ; 
and  you  may  set  it  down  as  pretty  certain,  ist,  That  only  a  few  people 
know  the  real  state  of  things  in  France,  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute 
between  us  ;  2nd,  That  those  who  do,  keep  the  truth  to  themselves, 
and  so  it  is  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

These  Belgians  have  caught  up,  and  quite  naturally,  the  French 
lone.  We  are  pcrjide  Albion  with  them  still.  Here  is  the  Ghent 
paper,  which  declares  that  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  Louis  Napoleon 
was  sent  by  the  English  and  Lord  Palmerston  ;  and  though  it  states 
in  another  part  of  the  journal  (from  English  authority)  that  the  Prince 
had  never  seen  Lord  Palmerston,  yet  the  lie  will  remain  uppermost — 

Jhe  people  and  the  editor  will  believe  it  to  the  end  of  time 

See  to  what  a  digression  yonder  little  fellow  in  the  tall  hat  has  given 
rise  ?     Let  us  make  his  picture,  and  have  done  with  him. 

I  could  not  understand,  in  my  walks  about  this  place,  which  is 
certainly  picturesque  enough,  and  contains  extraordinary  charms  in 
the  shape  of  old  gables,  quaint  spires,  and  broad  shining  canals — I 
could  not  at  first  comprehend  why,  for  all  this,  the  town  was  especially 
disagreeable  to  me,  and  have  only  just  hit  on  the  reason  why. 
Sweetest  Juliana,  you  will  never  guess  it  :  it  is  simply  this,  that  I 
have  not  seen  a  single  decent-looking  woman  in  the  whole  place  ; 
they  look  all  ugly,  with  coarse  mouths,  vulgar  figures,  mean  mercantile 
faces  ;  and  so  the  traveller  walking  among  them  finds  the  pleasure 
of  his  walk  excessively  damped,  and  the  impressions  made  upon  him 
disagreeable. 

In  the  academy  there  are  no  pictures  of  merit ;  but  sometimes  a 
second-rate  picture  is  as  pleasing  as  the  best,  and  one  may  pass  an 
hour  here  very  pleasantly.  There  is  a  room  appropriated  to  Belgian 
artists,  of  which  I  never  saw  the  like  :  they  are,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
tilings  in  this  country,  miserable  imitations  of  the  French  school — 
great  nude  Venuses,  and  Junos  a  la  David,  with  the  drawing  left  out. 
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BRUGES. 

The  change  from  vulgar  Ghent,  with  its  ugly  women  and  coarse 
bustle,  to  this  quiet,  old,  half-deserted,  cleanly  Bruges,  was  very 
pleasant.  I  have  seen  old  men  at  Versailles,  with  shabby  coats  and 
pigtails,  sunning  themselves  on  the  benches  in  the  walls  ;  they  had 
seen  better  days,  to  be  sure,  but  they  were  gentlemen  still :  and  so 
we  found,  this  morning,  old  dowager  Bruges  basking  in  the  pleasant 
August  sun,  and  looking,  if  not  prosperous,  at  least  cheerful  and  well- 
bred.  It  is  the  quaintest  and  prettiest  of  all  the  quaint  and  pretty 
towns  I  have  seen.  A  painter  might  spend  months  here,  and  wander 
from  church  to  church,  and  admire  old  towers  and  pinnacles,  tall 
gables,  bright  canals,  and  pretty  little  patches  of  green  garden  and 
moss-grown  wall,  that  reflect  in  the  clear  quiet  water.  Before  the 
inn-window  is  a  garden,  from  which  in  the  early  morning  issues  a 
most  wonderful  odour  of  stocks  and  wall-flowers  ;  next  comes  a  road 
with  trees  of  admirable  green  ;  numbers  of  little  children  are  playing 
in  this  road  (the  place  is  so  clean  that  they  may  roll  in  it  all  day 
without  soiling  their  pinafores),  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  trees  are 
little  old-fashioned,  dumpy,  whitewashed,  red-tiled  houses.  A  poorer 
landscape  to  draw  never  was  known,  nor  a  pleasanter  to  see  —  the 
children  especially,  who  are  inordinately  fat  and  rosy.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that  here  we  are  out  of  the  country  of  ugly  women  : 
the  expression  of  the  face  is  almost  uniformly  gentle  and  pleasing, 
and  the  figures  of  the  women,  wrapped  ia  long  black  monk-like  cloaks 
and  hoods,  very  picturesque.  No  wonder  there  are  so  many  children  : 
the  "  Guide-book "  (omniscient  Mr.  Murray  !)  says  there  are  fifteen 
thousand  paupers  in  the  town,  and  we  know  how  such  multiply.  How 
the  deuce  do  their  children  look  so  fat  and  rosy .''  By  eating  dirt-pies, 
I  suppose.  I  saw  a  couple  making  a  very  nice  savoury  one,  and  another 
employed  in  gravely  sticking  strips  of  stick  betwixt  the  pebbles  at  the 
house-door,  and  so  making  for  herself  a  stately  garden.  The  men 
and  women  don't  seem  to  have  much  more  to  do.  There  are  a  couple 
of  tall  chimneys  at  either  suburb  of  the  town,  where  no  doubt  manu- 
factories are  ai  work,  but  within  the  walls  everybody  seems  decently 
idle. 

We  have  been,  of  course,  abroad  to  visit  the  lions.  The  tower  in 
the  Grand  Place  is  very  fine,  and  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  do  not 
yield  a  whit  in  colour  to  the  best  stone.  The  great  building  round  this 
tower  is  very  like  the  pictures  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  ;  and 
there  is  a  long  market  area,  with  columns  down  the  middle,  from  which 
hung  shreds  of  rather  lean-looking  meat,  that  would  do  v/onders  under 
the  hands  of  Cattermole  or  Haghe.     In  the  tower  there  is  a  chime  of 
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belis  that  keep  ringing  perpetually.  They  not  only  play  tunes  of  them- 
selves, and  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  ar.  individual  performs  selec- 
tions from  popular  operas  on  them  at  certain  periods  of  the  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening.  I  have  heard  to-day  "  Suoni  la  Tromba," 
"  Son  Vergin  Vezzosa,"  from  the  "  Puritani,"  and  other  airs,  and  very 
badly  they  were  played  too  ;  for  such  a  great  monster  as  a  tower-bell 
cannot  be  expected  to  imitate  Madame  Grisi  or  even  Signor  Lablache. 
Other  churches  indulge  in  the  same  amusement,  so  that  one  may  come 
here  and  live  in  melody  all  day  or  night,  like  the  young  woman  in 
Moore's  "  Lalla  Rookh.'"' 

In  the  matter  of  art,  the  chief  attractions  of  Bruges  are  the  pictures 
of  Hemling,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches,  the  hospital,  and  the 
picture-gallery  of  the  place.  There  are  no  more  pictures  of  Rubens  to 
be  seen,  and,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  one  has  had  quite 
enough  of  the  great  man  and  his  magnificent,  swaggering  canvases. 
What  a  difference  is  here  with  simple  Hemling  and  the  extraordinary 
creations  of  his  pencil  !  The  hospital  is  particularly  rich  in  them  ;  and 
the  legend  there  is  that  the  painter,  who  had  served  Charles  the  Bold 
in  his  war  against  the  Swiss,  and  his  last  battle  and  defeat,  wandered 
back  wounded  and  penniless  to  Bruges,  and  here  found  care  and 
shelter. 

This  hospital  is  a  noble  and  curious  sight.  The  great  hall  is  almost 
as  it  was  in  the  twelfth  century ;  it  is  spanned  by  Saxon  arches,  and 
lighted  by  a  multiplicity  of  Gothic  windows  of  all  sizes  ;  it  is  very  lofty, 
clean,  and  perfectly  well  ventilated  ;  a  screen  runs  across  the  middle 
of  the  room,  to  divide  the  male  from  the  female  patients,  and  we  were 
taken  to  examine  each  ward,  where  the  poor  people  seemed  happier 
than  possibly  they  would  have  been  in  health  and  starvation  without 
it.  Great  yellow  blankets  were  on  the  iron  beds,  the  linen  was  scrupu- 
lously clean,  glittering  pewter-jugs  and  goblets  stood  by  the  side  of 
each  patient,  and  they  were  provided  with  godly  books  (to  judge  from 
the  binding),  in  which  several  were  reading  at  leisure.  Honest  old 
comfortable  nuns,  in  queer  dresses  of  blue,  black,  white,  and  flannel, 
were  bustling  through  the  room,  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  sick.  I 
saw  about  a  dozen  of  these  kind  women's  faces  ;  one  was  young — all 
were  healthy  and  cheerful.  One  came  with  bare  blue  arms  and  a  great 
pile  of  linen  from  an  out-house — such  a  grange  as  Cedric  the  Saxon 
might  have  given  to  a  guest  for  the  night.  A  couple  were  in  a  labor- 
atory, a  tall,  bright,  clean  room,  500  years  old  at  least.  "  We  saw  you 
were  not  verj'-  religious,"  said  one  of  the  old  ladies,  with  a  red,  wrinkled, 
good-humoured  face,  "  by  your  behaviour  yesterday  in  chapel."  And 
yet  we  did  not  laugh  and  talk  as  we  used  at  college,  but  were  profoundly 
affected  by  the  scene  that  we  saw  there.     It  was  a  fete-day  :  a  mass  of 
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Mozart  was  sung  in  the  evening — not  well  sung,  and  yet  so  exquisitely 
tender  and  melodious,  that  it  brought  tears  into  our  eyes.  There  were 
not  above  twenty  people  in  the  church  :  all,  save  three  or  four,  were 
women  in  long  black  cloaks.  I  took  them  for  nuns  at  first.  They 
were,  however,  the  common  people  of  the  town,  very  poor  indeed, 
doubtless,  for  the  priest's  box  that  was  brought  round  was  not  added 
to  by  most  of  them,  and  their  contributions  were  but  two-cent  pieces, — 
five  of  these  go  to  a  penny  ;  but  we  know  the  value  of  such,  and  can  tell 
the  exact  worth  of  a  poor  woman's  mite  !  The  box-bearer  did  not  seem 
.It  first  willing  to  accept  our  donation — we  were  strangers  and  heretics  ; 
however,  I  held  out  my  hand,  and  he  came  perforce  as  it  were. 
Indeed  it  had  only  a  franc  in  it  :  but  que  voidez-vous  f  I  had  been 
drinking  a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine  that  day,  and  how  was  I  to  afford 
more  ?  The  Rhine  wine  is  dear  in  this  country,  and  costs  four  francs 
a  bottle. 

Well,  the  service  proceeded.  Twenty  poor  women,  two  English- 
men, four  ragged  beggars,  cowering  on  the  steps  ;  and  there  was  the 
priest  at  the  altar,  in  a  great  robe  of  gold  and  damask,  two  little  boys 
in  white  surplices  serving  him.,  holding  his  robe  as  he  rose  and  bowed, 
and  the  money-gatherer  swinging  his  censer,  and  filling  the  little  chapel 
with  smoke.  The  music  pealed  with  wonderful  sweetness  ;  you  could 
see  the  prim  white  heads  of  the  nuns  in  their  gallery.  The  evening 
light  streamed  down  upon  old  statues  of  saints  and  carved  brown  stalls, 
and  lighted  up  the  head  of  the  golden-haired  Magdalen  in  a  picture  of 
the  entombment  of  Christ.  Over  the  gallery,  and,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
Tjrotectress  to  the  poor  below,  stood  the  statue  of  the  Virgin. 


III. — Waterloo. 


IT  is,  my  dear,  the  happy  privilege  of  your  sex  in  England  to  quit  the 
dinner-table  after  the  wine-bottles  have  once  or  twice  gone  round 
it,  and  you  are  thereby  saved  (though,  to  be  sure,  I  can't  tell  what  the 
ladies  do  upstairs) — you  are  saved  two  or  three  hours'  excessive  dulness, 
which  the  men  are  obliged  to  go  through. 

I  ask  any  gentleman  who  reads  this — the  letters  to  my  Juliana 
being  written  with  an  eye  to  publication — to  remember  especially  how 
many  times,  how  many  hundred  tim.es,  how  many  thousand  times,  in 
his  hearing,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  has  been  discussed  after  dinner, 
and  to  call  to  mind  how  cruelly  he  has  been  bored  by  the  discussion. 
"Ah,  it  was  lucky  for  us  that  the  Prussians  came  up!"   says  one 
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little  gentleman,  looking  particularly  wise  and  ominous.  "  Hang  the 
Prussians  !  "  (or,  perhaps,  something  stronger  "  the  Prussians  !  ")  says 
a  stout  old  major  on  half-pay.  "  We  beat  the  French  without  them, 
sir,  as  beaten  them  we  always  have  !  We  were  thundering  down  the 
hill  of  Belle  Alliance,  sir,  at  the  backs  of  them,  and  the  French  were 
crying  '  Sauve  qui  peut'  long  before  the  Prussians  ever  touched  them!" 
And  so  the  battle  opens,  and  for  many  mortal  hours,  amid  rounds  of 
claret,  rages  over  and  over  again. 

I  thought  to  myself,  considering  the  above  things,  what  a  fine 
thing  it  will  be  in  after-days  to  say  that  I  have  been  to  Brussels  and 
never  seen  the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  indeed,  that  I  am  such  a  philosopher 
as  not  to  care  a  fig  about  the  battle — nay,  to  regret,  rather,  that  when 
Napoleon  came  back,  the  British  Government  had  not  spared  their 
men  and  left  him  alone. 

But  this  pitch  of  philosophy  was  unattainable.  This  morning,  after 
havmg  seen  the  Park,  the  fashionable  boulevard,  the  pictures,  the  cafes 
— having  sipped,  I  say,  the  sweets  of  every  flower  that  grows  in  this 
paradise  of  Brussels,  quite  weary  of  the  place,  we  mounted  on  a  Namur 
diligence,  and  jingled  off  at  four  miles  an  hour  for  Waterloo. 

The  road  is  very  neat  and  agreeable  :  the  Forest  of  Soignies  here 
and  there  interposes  pleasantly,  to  give  your  vehicle  a  shade  ;  the 
countiy,  as  usual,  is  vastly  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  A  farmer  and 
the  conducteur  were  my  companions  in  the  imperial,  and,  could  I  have 
understood  their  conversation,  my  dear,  you  should  have  had  certainly 
a  report  of  it.  The  jargon  which  they  talked  was,  indeed,  most 
queer  and  puzzling — French,  I  believe,  strangely  hashed  up  and  pro- 
nounced, for  here  and  there  one  could  catch  a  few  words  of  it.  Now 
and  anon,  however,  they  condescended  to  speak  in  the  purest  French 
they  could  muster  ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  hear 
the  French  of  the  country.  You  can't  understand  why  all  the  people 
insist  upon  speaking  it  so  badly.  I  asked  the  conductor  if  he  had 
been  at  the  battle  ;  he  burst  out  laughing  like  a  philosopher,  as  he  was, 
and  said,  "  Pas  si  bete."  1  asked  the  farmer  whether  his  contributions 
were  lighter  now  than  in  KirKj  William's  time,  and  lighter  than  those 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor?  He  vowed  that  in  war-time  he  had  not 
more  to  pay  than  in  time  of  peace  (and  this  strange  fact  is  vouched  for 
by  every  person  of  every  nation),  and  being  asked  wherefore  the  King 
of  Holland  had  been  ousted  from  his  throne,  replied  at  once  "  Parceque 
c'etoit  un  voleur  :"  for  which  accusation  I  believe  there  is  some  show 
cf  reason,  his  Majesty  having  laid  hands  on  much  Belgian  property 
before  the  lamented  outbreak  which  cost  him  his  crown.  A  vast  deal 
of  laughing  and  roaring  passed  between  these  two  worthy  people  and 
the  postilion,  whom  they  called  "  baron,"  and  I  thought  no  doubt  that 
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this  talk  was  one  of  the  inany  jokes  that  my  companions  were  in  the 
liabit  of  making,  lint  not  so  :  the  postilion  was  an  actual  baron,  the 
bearer  of  an  ancient  name,  the  descendant  of  gallant  gentlemen. 
Good  heavens  !  what  would  Mrs.  Trollope  say  to  see  his  lordship 
here?  His  father  the  old  baron  had  dissipated  the  family  fortune, 
and  here  was  this  young  nobleman,  at  about  five-and-forty,  compelled 
to  bestride  a  clattering  Flemish  stallion,  and  bump  over  dusty  pave- 
ments at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  But  see  the  beauty  of  high 
blood  :  with  what  a  calm  grace  the  man  of  family  accommodates  him- 
self to  fortune.  Far  from  being  cast  down,  his  lordship  met  his  fate 
like  a  man  :  he  swore  and  laughed  the  whole  of  the  journey,  and  as 
we  changed  horses,  condescended  to  partake  of  half  a  pint  of  Louvaia 
beer,  to  which  the  farmer  treated  him — indeed  the  worthy  rustic 
treated  me  to  a  glass  too. 

Much  delight  and  instruction  have  I  had  in  the  course  of  the 
journey  from  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  the  author  of 
"  Murray's  Handbook."  He  has  gathered  together,  indeed,  a  store  of 
information,  and  must,  to  make  his  single  volume,  have  gutted  many 
hundreds  of  guide-books.  How  the  Continental  ciceroni  must  hate 
him,  whoever  he  is  !  Every  English  party  I  saw  had  this  infallible  red 
book  in  their  hands,  and  gained  a  vast  deal  of  historical  and  general 
information  from  it.  Thus  1  heard,  in  confidence,  many  remarkable 
anecdotes  of  Charles  V.,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Count  Egmont,  all  of 
which  I  had  before  perceived,  with  much  satisfaction,  not  only  in  the 
"  Handbook,"  but  even  in  other  works. 

The  Laureate  is  among  the  English  poets  evidently  the  great 
favourite  of  our  guide  :  the  choice  does  honour  to  his  head  and  heart. 
A  man  must  have  a  very  strong  bent  for  poetry,  indeed,  who  carries 
Southey's  works  in  his  portmanteau,  and  quotes  them  in  proper  time 
and  occasion.  Of  course  at  Waterloo  a  spirit  like  our  guide's  cannot 
fail  to  be  deeply  moved,  and  to  turn  to  his  favourite  poet  for 
sympathy.  Hark  how  the  laureated  bard  sings  about  the  tombstones 
at  Waterloo  : — 

'  That  temple  to  our  hearts  was  hallow'd  now, 

For  many  a  wounded  Briton  there  was  laid, 
With  such  for  help  as  time  might  then  allow, 

From  the  fresh  carnage  of  the  field  conveyed. 
And  they  whom  human  succour  could  not  save, 

Here,  in  its  precincts,  found  a  hasty  grave. 
And  here,  on  marble  tablets,  set  on  high, 

In  English  lines  by  foreign  workmen  traced, 
The  names  famihar  to  an  English  eye. 

Their  brethren  here  the  fit  memorial  placed  ; 
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Whose  unadorned  inscriptions  briefly  tell 

Their  gallant  comrades'  rank,  and  where  they  fell. 
The  stateliest  monument  of  human  pride, 

Enriched  with  all  magnificence  of  art, 
To  honour  chieftains  who  in  victory'  died, 

Would  wake  no  stronger  feeling  in  the  heart 
Than  these  plain  tablets  by  the  soldier's  hand 

Raised  to  his  comrades  in  a  foreign  land." 

There  are  lines  for  you  !  wonderful  for  justice,  rich  in  thought  and 
novel  ideas.  The  passage  concerning  their  gallant  comrades'  rank 
should  be  specially  remarked.  There  indeed  they  lie,  sure  enough  : 
the  Honourable  Colonel  This  of  the  Guards,  Captain  That  of  the 
Hussars,  Major  So-and-So  of  the  Dragoons,  brave  men  and  good,  who 
did  their  duty  by  their  country  on  that  day,  and  died  in  the  perform- 
ance of  it. 

Amen.  But  I  confess  fairly,  that  in  looking  at  these  tablets,  I  felt 
very  much  disappointed  at  not  seeing  the  names  of  the  men  as  well  as 
the  officers.  Are  they  to  be  counted  for  nought  ?  A  fev/  more  inches 
of  marble  to  each  monument  would  have  given  space  for  all  the  names 
of  the  men  ;  and  the  men  of  that  day  were  the  winners  of  the  battle. 
We  have  a  right  to  be  as  grateful  individually  to  any  given  private  as 
to  any  given  officer  ;  their  duties  were  very  much  the  same.  Why 
should  the  country  reserve  its  gratitude  for  the  genteel  occupiers  of 
the  army-list,  and  forget  the  gallant  fellows  whose  humble  names  were 
written  In  the  regimental  books?  In  reading  of  the  Wellington  wars, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  men  engaged  in  them,  I  don't  know  whether 
to  respect  them  or  to  wonder  at  them  most.  They  have  death,  wounds, 
and  poverty  in  contemplation  ;  in  possession,  poverty,  hard  labour, 
hard  fare,  and  small  thanks.  If  they  do  WTong,  they  are  handed  over 
to  the  inevitable  provost-marshal ;  if  they  are  heroes,  heroes  they  may 
be,  but  they  remain  privates  still,  handUng  the  old  brown-bess,  starving 
on  the  old  twopence  a  day.  They  grow  grey  in  battle  and  victoiy,  and 
after  thirty  years  of  bloody  service,  a  young  gentleman  of  fifteen,  fresh 
from  a  preparatory  school,  who  can  scarcely  read,  and  came  but 
yesterday  with  a  pinafore  in  to  papa's  dessert — such  a  young  gentle- 
man, I  say,  arrives  in  a  spick-and-span  red  coat,  and  calmly  takes  the 
command  over  our  veteran,  who  obeys  him  as  if  God  and  nature  had 
ordained  that  so  throughout  time  it  should  be. 

That  privates  should  obey,  and  that  they  should  be  smartly 
punished  if  they  disobey,  this  one  can  understand  very  well.  But  to 
say  obey  for  ever  and  ever — to  say  that  Private  John  Styles  is,  by  some 
physical  disproportion,  hopelessly  inferior  to  Cornet  Snooks— to  say 
that  Snooks  shall  have  honours,  epaulets,  and  a  marble  tablet  if  he 
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dies,  and  that  Styles  shall  fight  his  figlit,  and  have  hi;  twopence  a 
day,  and  when  shot  down  shall  be  shovelled  into  a  hole  with  other 
Styleses,  and  so  forgotten  ;  and  to  think  that  we  had  in  the  course  of 
the  last  war  some  400,000  of  these  Styleses,  and  some  10,000,  say,  of 
the  Snooks  sort — Styles  being  by  nature  exactly  as  honest,  clever,  and 
brave  as  Snooks — and  to  think  that  the  400,000  should  bear  this,  is 
the  wonder ! 

Suppose  Snooks  makes  a  speech.  "  Look  at  these  Frenchmen, 
British  soldiers,"  says  he,  "  and  remember  who  they  are.  Two-and- 
twenty  years  ago  they  hurled  their  King  from  his  throne  and  mur- 
dered him  "  (groans).  "  They  flung  out  of  their  country  their  ancient 
and  famous  nobility — they  published  the  audacious  doctrine  of  equality 
— they  made  a  cadet  of  artillery,  a  beggarly  lawyer's  son,  into  an 
Emperor,  and  took  ignoramuses  from  the  ranks — drummers  and 
privates,  by  Jove  ! — of  whom  they  made  kings,  generals,  and  marshals  ! 
Is  this  to  be  borne  ?"  (Cries  of  "  No  !  no ! ")  "  Upon  them,  my  boys  ! 
down  with  these  godless  revolutionists,  and  rally  round  the  British 
lion  ! " 

So  saying,  Ensign  Snooks  (whose  flag,  which  he  can't  carry,  is  held 
by  a  huge  grizzly  colour-sergeant,)  draws  a  little  sword,  and  pipes  out  a 
feeble  huzza.  The  men  of  his  company,  roaring  curses  at  the  Frencli- 
men,  prepare  to  receive  and  repel  a  thundering  charge  of  French 
cuirassiers.  The  men  fight,  and  Snooks  is  knighted  because  the  men 
fought  so  well. 

But  live  or  die,  win  or  lose,  what  do  they  get?  English  glory  is 
too  genteel  to  meddle  with  those  humble  fellows.  She  does  not  con- 
descend to  ask  the  names  of  the  poor  devils  whom  she  kills  in  her 
service.  Why  was  not  every  private  man's  name  written  upon  the 
stones  in  Waterloo  Church  as  well  as  every  officer's  ?  Five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  stone-cutters  would  have  served  to  carve  the  whole 
catalogue,  and  paid  the  poor  compliment  of  recognition  to  men  who 
died  in  doing  their  duty.  If  the  officers  deserved  a  stone,  the  men 
did.  But  come,  let  us  away  and  drop  a  tear  over  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea's  leg ! 

As  for  Waterloo,  has  it  not  been  talked  of  enough  after  dinner .? 
Here  are  some  oats  that  were  plucked  before  Hougoumont,  where  <yrow 
not  only  oats,  but  flourishing  crops  of  grape-shot,  bayonets,  and  legion- 
of-honour  crosses,  in  amazing  profusion. 

Well,  though  I  made  a  vow  not  to  talk  about  Waterloo  either  here 
or  after  dinner,  there  is  one  little  secret  admission  that  one  must  make 
after  seeing  it.  Let  an  Englishman  go  and  see  that  field,  and  he  never 
forgets  it.  The  sight  is  an  event  in  his  life ;  and,  though  it  has  been 
seen  by  millions  of  peaceable  gents — grocers  from  Bond  Street,  meek 
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attorneys  fiom  Chancery  Lane,  and  timid  tailors  from  Piccadilly — T 
will  wager  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  feels  a  glow  as  he  looks 
at  the  place,  and  remembers  that  he,  too,  is  an  Englishman. 

It  is  a  wrong,  egotistical,  savage,  unchristian  feeling,  and  that's  the 
truth  of  it.  A  man  of  peace  has  no  right  to  be  dazzled  by  that  red- 
coated  glory,  and  to  intoxicate  his  vanity  with  those  remembrances  of 
carnage  and  triumph.  The  same  sentence  which  tells  us  that  on  earth 
there  ought  to  be  peace  and  goodwill  amongst  men,  teUs  us  to  whom 
GLORY  belongs. 


TlIi:  END. 
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